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ABSTBACT 

This report on the congreBsional hearings before the 
House Sttbcoimlttee on Huian Resources concerns the Juvenile Justice 
AmendBents of 1980, a bill to reauthorlae and extend the Javenlla 
Justice and Dellnauency Prevention Act of 197tt, The text of the 
proposed aiendments Is followed by nuiBerous statements, letters, ind 
sttppleiental laterials presented by governBent and private cltlzsn 
vltnesses. Testimonies focus on the removal of juveniles fcom adult 
jails, the need for strengthening the family unit, and the special 
problems of runanays and juveniles who comBlt serious off eases, The 
text of the amended bill and a recommendation for its passage are 
Included. The purpose of the bill and the proposed changes in feaecal 
assistance to state and local programs are discussed as a aeans to 
strengthen efforts to prevent and control juvenile delinguancy aQd to 
improve the juvenile justice system. (NRB) 
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JUVENILE JUSTICE AMINDMENTS OF 1980 



wmmmAT, M^CH 19, 1880 

House of Refbesintatiybs, 
Subcommittee on Human Besources, 

Education and Labob Committee, 

The subcommittee met >t 10 ft,m*^uriUMit to notieej in room 2261, 
Raybum House Office BuUding, Hon. Qie j&jidriws (chainnan of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members preaentl Reprosentatives ^drews, Colemu, and KUdee. 

St^ present* Gordon A. R^eyj utBtt director; Deborah L, HiJl, 
clerk; and Jo^ E. Dewij minority legislatiTe associst*. 

[Te^t of H,R, 6704 follows 0 



D 



2dsm»ioh h. K, 6704 

To imaDd JuveBDe Juitice asd Detinquenaj Pi^^entioB Act of li74 to 
eitaod the authorization of appropriadoni for lueh Act, for other 



m TOT HOUSE OF MPHBSENTATIVES 

Masoh 5, liSO 

lir. Akbbswb of North Cwolma (for himiellp Ifr, Plimi, ud Mr, Ooliman) 
mtrodueed the foUowiiif hfll; which wm rifirred to the Committee on 
Educatioa ud L&bor 



A BILL 

To amend As Juveiaile Justice and Delinquency ftevantion Act 
of 1974 to eztend the authorization of uppropriations for 
such Act, fuid for other pu^oges. 

1 Be it enacted % t?ie Smaie House of Represmia' 

2 Hms of UnM Staies of Aimma in Cmgress asamnbkd, 

' 3 SHOBT TITLE 

4 Sbotion 1, This Act may be eited as the "Juvemle 

5 Juitiee Amendments of 1980'', 
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2 

1 AUraOBlEATlON OF APPBOPBIAWONS 

3 Sic, 3, (a) Section 241(a) of Juvenile Justice and 

3 DeUnquencj Brsvention Act of 1974, as so redesi^mted m 

4 section 14, ii amended— 

6 (1) by itofildng out "|150,W0,000" md aU that 

6 follows tough "1979, and"; md 

7 (2) by sMU^ out "for tiie fiac^ yeu endu^ Sep- 

8 tember 80, 1980'' and maerting m Ueu thereof "for 

9 each of fiscd yem ending September 30, 1981, 

10 September 80, 1982, September 80, 1983, mi Sep- 

11 tember 30, 19M". 

12 (b) Section 341(a) of the Juvenile Justice and DeUn- 
18 quency ftevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ.O. 57ai(a)) is 



14 amended by strOdng out "June 80, 1975" md aU that fol^ 

15 lows tiurough "1980" and insertii^ m Ueu thereof the foUow^ 
18 ing: "September 30, 1981, September 80, 1982, September 
17 80, 1988, and September 80, 19M", 



18 iTOBmos 

19 Sbo. 8. Section 101(a) of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

20 linquency ftevention Act of 1974 (42 IJJ.O, 5601(a)) is 

21 imended— 

22 (1) m pu^^aph (4) tliereof, by inserting "^cohol 
28 and oAer" i^r "abuse"* 

24 (2) in paj'^aph (6) hereof, by striking; out "md" 

26 at ^e end thereof; 




EKLC 
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3 

1 (3) in pijagraph (7) thereof, by striking out the 

2 period at the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 

3 and"; and 

4 (4) by adding at the end thefeof the following new 

5 pm^agrapb: 

6 "(8) the juvenile justice system should give addi- 

7 tionri attention to the problem of juveniles who commit 

8 serious crimes, with pMticulw' attention g^ven to the 

9 areas of sentencingp providing resources necessa^ for 

10 infomed dispositions, and rehabilitation. 

11 PUBPOSB 

12 Sic. 4. Section 102(b)(1) of the Juvenile Justice and 



18 Delinqueney ftevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 5602(b)(1)) 

14 is amended by inserting before the semicolon at the end 

16 thereof the foUowingr *\ including methods with a special 

16 focus on main^ning mi strengthening the family unit so 

17 that juveniles may be retained in their homes", 

18 MFINITIONS 

19 Sic, 5, (a) Section 108(1) of the Juvenile Justice and 

20 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 tJ.S.O, 6608(1)) is 

21 wnended by inserting "special educationp" after "training,", 

22 ft) Section 108(4) of the Juvenile Justice md Delin- 

23 quOTcy ftevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O, 5603(4)) is 

24 amended to raa4 as follows: 
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1 '*(4)(A) tfie tam 'Offioe of Juitiea Afristaaoi, Be^ 

2 eiarohf and Statistioi' meus estsbUshed by 
8 eeotion 801(i^ of the OmnAus Orimt Oos^l and Safe 

4 Stareeti erf 1968| 

5 ' -VQB) ^e term -Law Bnforoemeat Asiiitanee Ad^ 

6 nuuavrationV means tihe ^^usM^tioa established by 

7 iectioB 101 ot'the/Om^^ OoaM mA Siie 

8 Sfreets Apt i9M| 

9: "CO the tarm /Nation^ ^ ^titute of Justioe- 

10 meaos the midtute estabUshed by eeetion 202(a) of ^e 

11 ; v"^^ Onmibp Opn^l and Safe Streeti Act of 1968; 

•12 - ■ , . - ' ^ ^^ . 

18 "0) the^nn/Bmf^^ ot Jiuitiee Stetis&s' mews 

14 Ae J^e asta^hed by jeetim SO^O^^ ot tim Omni- 

15 bus Crime Oontarol and Safe Stireeti Act erf 1968|". 

16 (o) ,Saedpn 108(7) of Ae Juvemle Jtutiee and Delin- 

17 quancy 3^eTantion Aat of 1974 (42 UJ.O. 6608(7)) is 

18 amended by stiikmg out "and any tamtory or possession of 

19 United States" mA insertof m Uau Aereof "the Virgin 

20 IsIfwdSf Quunf Americm Sunoat and the OommonwaalA of 

21 the Northern Muiwa Isl^ds". 

22 (A) Seotion 103(9) of the Juvez^e Justioe imd DeUn- 
28 queney Revention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 8608(9)) is 

24 amended by striU^ out "law e^orcement" mA taiserting in 

25 Ueu thereof "juvenile justice and delinquency prevention". 
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5 

1 (e) Seotioii 108(13) of the JuvinOt Juitiae mi Delin^ 

2 quency ^tTendon Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. §603(12)) ie 
8 amtndid to read m follows^ 

4 "(12) the tern 'seoure detention faaiUty' me^e 

5 uy puhUc or private residential faclUty wU^ 

6 "(A) inolttdes procedi^es or oonstniotion fis- 

7 tures, or both, desired to phyilaidly resMot the 

8 movements and aoti^ties of juveniles or other in- 

9 diidduale held in la^id custody in sueh faoili^i 

10 and 

11 is uiid for ^ temporuy plaoemint of 

12 any juvenUe who is aeouied of havisig aommitted 
18 an offense/ gI uy nonoffondir, or of my other in- 

14 ^vidu^ acouibd of havmg' oonmitted a oraiind 

15 offense|'\ 

16 (f) Section 108 of &b Juvemle Justice aild Delinquincy 

17 n^vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 5603) ia amended— 

18 (1) by redesigna&ig para^aph (IS) as p^^aph 

19 (16)1 md 

20 (2) by mseMng after par^aph (12) tho following 

21 new para^aphsi 

22 ^ "(18) ^e temi -secure ebmational faoQity' mews 

I- 

28 any pubUc or private reiideritial faaiUty whioh 

24 "(A) includes prociduTis or constructi^ 

25 tures^ or boUi, deaiped to phyeioidly restrict tim 
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1 movementi mi aoti^ties of juvinUsi or o^er m- 

2 dividudi hald m la^^ austody in sueh faoility; 

3 mi 

4 ' is Uitd for plaoemint* after adjudi- 

5 ■ eation wd disposition^ of my Juvenile who has 

6 heeh ^djuffioated as havug ooflumtted m offense, 

7 uj nonoffender p or any ot^or mdi^du^ oon¥i^ 

8 of a oriminal offense; 

9 "(l^^tlfe -temi ' serious erime' means oifiiunid 

10 homdde, fordble rape, mayhem, Udnapping, aggravate 

11 «d assaiflt, - robbeiy, larceny or M^eft, TmotOT TiUole 

12 Iheftj bufgla^ or breaUi^ tod intom extortion ac- 

13 oompanied by threats of ^olenoe, wd arson pumshabli 
44 as a felo^^ and"* / 

15 (g) Seetira 103(16) of the JuTsnile Justfce fmd Delin- 

16 quency R'eTendon Aot of 1974f bm so redesipiated in iubieo^ 

17 don (0(1), is amended— 

18 (1) by inser^g "speeid edueation," after "iduca- 

19 donal,"; wd 

20 (2) by stiAmg out "and benefit the addict" and 

21 M that follows through and Us" wd inserting m 

22 lieu thereof includmg services desigaed to benefit 
2S addicts mA other users by eliminating their dependence 

24 on doohol or other addiodTe or nonaddiodve drugs or 

25 by controlling their dependence and". 

ERIC 
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1 OVnOW OF JUTONILI JU8T101 AND DILINQXTBNOY 

2 FBITSNTION 

3 Sec» 6. (a) Seotion 301(a) of t^e Juvsiuls Juatioe and 



4 Dalmquenoy R'evintion Act of 1974 (42 5611(a)) ie 

5 amended by sMku^ out "Law EitfoFaomeiit A§§istuic€ Ad-^ 

6 mmB^sMon" mi uiserdng m Ueu Aereof "under general 

7 authority of the Attorney Qeneral"p 



8 (b) Seotion 201(d) of Ae Juvenile Juitioo ud Delin^ 

9 quency I^evention Act of 1974 (42 UJ.O. S611(d)) is 

10 amended— 

11 (1) in ^le first sentenoe thoreof^ by s^^g out 

12 "direotion of - and^ foUows tltfough "Adminis^ 
18 tration'V and inserting in Ueu hereof "general auihori- 

14 ty of .tiie Attorney General"| 

15 (2) m the seoond sentenoe thereof, by st^ng out 

16 subjeot to the direotion of Adimnisti'ator/S and 

17 by inserting "preicribi regulationg fw," before 

18 "award"; 

19 (3) in the tUrd eentenoe hereof— 

^Ov^ (A) by iQierting "of Law Enforeement 

21 / Aisistanee Adi^datoration ud Ae Director of die 

22 1^^ alter "Ajtoinistra^ 

23 tor" tile first plaoe it appeare ^erem; and 
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0 



. " .• 8 ■ 

1 ^ ^ by mstrtog flit Offlci of Juvenfle 

2 JuBtics mi Dalmqutnoy fteTintion" after "Ad- 
a . mmistotor'' the last place it appem ^eremi mi 

4 (4) by strfldng out the li^t ientenee ^Sreof. 

5 (c) Seetion 201(e) of die JuveiJIi Justice a^^ 



6 quenoy Prevention Act of 1974 (42 mO. 6611(^) is 

7 smended by sMking out "AiaMrfiteatpr of the Law Enforce- 

8 ment Assistmcc Adnimisteation" aaid inierting in lieu thereof 



9 "Attorney General", 

10 (d) Section 201(f) of ^e Juvemle Juitfce wad Delin- 

11 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O, 5611(0) ii 

12 amended— ^ 

18 (1) by sttitog out "Adintaiiferator" the last place 

14 ' ' if appears toerem Mid taiejrting in Ueu t 

16 " ' riey Generri^^* and 

/ Ig (2) by stalking out "National Institute" and all 

17 that follows ttoough "this Act" imd taierting in Ueu 

18 ttiereof "st^ activities of the Oouneil on Juvenile Jus- 

19 tide ami Delmquency Prevention establiihed by section 

20 206"i 

21 CONOBNTBAT'ION OF roDlBAL BITOBM 

22 Sbc. 7. (a) Section 204fl)) of the Juvenile Justice mi 
28 Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O, 5614ft)) is 



24 amended— 
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i (1) bj gtif^f out % wiA the asriituot of the 

S Assod&te Adb^uitator/'; and 

5 (2) in pa^mph (6) Aire^, by maertiog ''and 
4 tt^^f aiiistwce'' "te^ucal agditonoe". 

6 (b) SeotioQ 2M of JuTij^e Juitiea ud DaUnquenoj 

6 ftevintfon Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O, 5614) is amended by 

7 ad^og at Ae end hereof the foUow^ new gubsection: 

8 **(m) To ewty out fte pmposes of ^^ saetion, there is 

9 auAorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year m amount 

10 wMeh does not ^ceed 7.5 pereent of tibe total unount appro^ 

11 priated to eau^ out ^s title.". 

12 COOmWAT^Q OTTOOIIi ON JUYMmM JUSTIOB AND 
18 BBLINQUBNOT FMEVBNTION 

14 Sbo, 8, (a) Section 206(a)(1) at ^ JuTeaule Justice wd 

15 Delinquehoy RreTention Act of 1974 (42 U:S.O. 56i6(a)(l)) 

16 is unmded— 

17 (1) by mserAig ''^e Secretuy oi Bducation, die 

18 * Semtiuj of Eousmg ud Urban DeTelopment, the M- 

19 rector of Ae Ooiunimty Semoes A^Qudstai.ticna/' 

20 "Secretwy of Labor,"i mi 

21 (2) by sti^^g out "tibe Secretly of Jtousu^ and 

22 Urban Deyelopmentf" md, inser^ig m .Ueu tiiereof 
28 ' "^e ^ecttt^ ^ ^e Bureau of B^onsi Ae Oobunis^ 

24 sion^ of the Buroau of In^yan Affairs^ the Director for 

25 ^e Office of Spedal Education mi Behab^tation 



11; 
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IV SiTOcei, the Ooo^isioner for the Adminiatradon for 
2 CfaSdreii, TouA, md Fwflieai and Aie Difeotor of Ae 
S Youth Derelc^entBimati;*':^—^^^^^ 

4 (b) Siction 206(e) of the Juvei^e Justiee mA Delin- 

5 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U;8:0. e616(o)) is 

6 aininded— 

7 (1) by starftmg out *%i AttOTOiy Q^WrU 

8 (2) by mser^^ "p aad to Ae OrapesSf" alter 
V a "ftisideat"; md 

,10 (8);^ adding At end ^reof &e foUowmg new 

11 . - lentenee: -*Ilie;Gpuniil re:dew, afid make^recom- 
12 mra(3ationiHn& ' req^et iOji( uy^ Jomt :&ndlng propoaid 
18" trndertUiw by the^^lce oFJ^uyei^e Justiee mA De- 
14 ^quenoy B^rFention and iwy %en^ Fepresented on 
,15 tiie Ootmdl.". 

16 (o) Section 206(d) of ihie Juvej^e J^mtioe and Delin- 

17 quency Prevention Act br 1874 (42 UJ.O. 5ei6(d)) ii 

18 amradid by striking out "a Tninimiim of four times per year" 

19 and inserting in lieu thereof "at least qua^t€rly'^ ^ 

20 (d) Section 206(e) of tiie Juvenile Justice and DeUn- 

21 ^ency ftevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ.O, 5616(e)) is 

22 unended by itiriUz^ out "may'' and imertinf m lieu hereof 
28 **shftll". 

24 (e) Section 206(g) of tim Juvemle Justice and Delin^ 

25 quency ftevention Act of 1974 (42 U,S,0. 5616(g)) is 
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1 amtnded bj userli^ not to exoeed $S00|000 for emh 
% figeid jBSJt" before tkB period at the end Aareof. 

3 NA^raON^ ADYISOBT OOmCTrTEB JOB JOTBKniB JUSTIOI 

4 ^ym DaLmQraKOT fbi^ntion 

5 Seo. 0/ Fajrt A of title n of the JuyenQe Jugtiao mi 

6 Delmquinoy Invention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 5611 ot 

7 §eq,) is amondid hy gti^i^ out section 207, lootion 208, ud 

8 iiotion 208^ and inser^ig m lieu thereof tiie foUomng now 

9 §ection: 

10 "national ^TISOBT OOlpaTTll FOB JUTEKiLE 

11 , JUS^OB AND PELmQCTNOT pUTBimON 

12 "SbQ. 201. (a)(i) fhm is htribj eiteUiAed a ^tional 

13 Advisoiy Oommitteo for JuTOi^e Juatice and BeUnquenoy 

14 ^yentipn Oiereip^tor in tim Aot rifened to as the, "Adinio^ 
16 Oonmittae') wU^ ihaU acniiiit of 15 memberg appointed 

16 bj^eftasidiiit ^ 

17 "(2) Mambeii ihaU bo apppmttd who havt qpeoial 

18 biowledga oonodramg the preymtion ud ^ateaent of juye^ 

19 nilo dolmqyencj or &b adn^usbratioQ of Juve^e justioe, such 

20 as juyemle or fanuly oourt Jud^ii prob correotiond, or 

21 Uw e^OTOimgntipmomelrrep'ei priTato, toIw^ 

22 taiy orgi^iations and aon^u^^-basid pro^^y indu^if 
28 youA workm mTolTad m& idtoraativa jou^ propiuni* mi 
24 penons mik i^oial bm^mg- or eqHiirimae in addi^sgmf the ^ 
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: ^11 pfoUwis of jc^^ umn^^meot^ iohool -Holiood ud van- 

S V(S)^t Is^ S of tba in^ridi^^ i^omtod ai manbOTi 

0 age 6a or before ^e date of ttLeir api^mteent. At least 2 
■ '01 ^ tbr^jdMAudt ghiiU hayi been cv shaU be i^t 

8 juitipe ^e Adtii^ Ooiousdttlpe ih^ and 

9 ieok reg^^ mput^m JuTenilii emrentlj mikt jims^o^ 

10 tfon of ^ Jtty^Dl[a juiti^ 

11 "(4);nie'n^ from 
It membiTg appomtad to AdTOoi^ OonuUttft; Vo fuU^time 
13 officer or imployee the Ftdtral GovOTument inay be ap- 
14>pomted as a membtr of the Ad^cny Ooomuttee, nor maj 
IB ^e ^OhdppLan be a full-time officer or employee of my State 

16 or loctl gOTtramint/ ^ 

17 ''^)(1) Membeii appwited by tb% Ft^emdent shaU lerve 

18 for terms of 3 yearSt (M^e members first appomtod^ 5 shaU 

19 be appomted for tenns of 1 ye^, S shaU be appomted for 

20 terma of 3 yearSy and 6 shaU be appomted for toims of S 

21 years^ as dei^ated by^e F^sldent at the time of appoint^ 

22 ment.^^ereaft6r, Ae tem d each member sh^ be 8 yeui. 

23 i^tid appomtaaiit of members shidl be made not later 

24 than 90 days after Aa afleatiTe date of tlds seodon. 
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1 "(2) Asiy member appoint^ to iffll a VBsmoj momm^ 

2 bifore mq^ratton of ttie torn tor wUoh the predecesiOF of 
S suoh member wm appointed ^idl be appomted only for Ae 

4 remamder of such torn, ^e F^rident sh^l flu a ^anoj 

5 not later &m 80 days after such Taeimey oooura. Member 

6 shsdl be el^ible fpr reappomtinent and may eerve ^er Ae 

7 ^^mtion of ^euf temis imtil &m suoeeiio^ haTe taken 

8 offioei but not to ueeed 80 days. 

9 "(o) ^e Ad^oiy Oonumttee ihaQ meet at the eaU of 

10 Ae OhaMoan, but not leis Qmi quarterly. Ten member of 

11 ^e Ad^oiy Oommittee Aidl oonstftute a fuonm^ 

12 "(d) Ibe Adidsoiy Oommittee 

18 "(1) re^ew and eTaluatet on a oontinm^ basis^ 

14 Fedei^ poUeies reptfduig juyeide justice and daUn^ 

10 quenoy jmyration and aoMties affee^of juTe^e 

16 lice and i^inquenoy preYendm eonduoted or asdsted 

17 by aUJ^dbral^rade§r 

18 ; : . '*{3) ad^toe ^e A&unistrator m to pai^ 

19 ticular ftiimtions or a^ieots ^ flie wotM d the Qffloe; 
SO "(8) advise, insult with«^and-make re^mmen 
21 tions to to Nata^ bis^ute o^^^d^ 

SS the overaU poUoy and operttiras ut:i&iB '^s^it^ re- 

28 garding juTe^e Justiee and delh^uesuiy pev re^ 

24 seanAy ty^uatfras, and teauof jm^ded^b^ 

25 tutei and 
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1 "(4) m&ke rtfiiiimants m reoraun^ded itaQdsfdi 

^ 2 for &B admkdsti'ation of juyemte juatioi at the Federal^ 
8 :^ Stat6y and local Isvali wMoh have been renewed mder 
4 section 247 (m iiioh seotion is is effect on Ae day 
; 6 befo]^:A8 efl^ of pu'a^aph), jmd recom^ 

6 taend Fede^,v State, and loed action to facQitate tihe 

7 ' adoption d such atand^df itodughout ^ United 

8 States. • -r-- ^ ^' 

A V ~Ha) Bepuuif in 1881>^t Ad^§o^ Oomsuttee shdl 
10 suteut sudi inte to Ae 

Mi : fjfeddent: an4 ttp Ae Oo^iiis,^ md diidl juhmt -an i^u^ 

IS ;,f^cn!trteH^^^^^^^ lat^^than 
is l^Mh 31 of i^ lu^ re^irt st^ describe 

14 icti¥itiei :6f <^^ Odorndttee md shaU ccmtain such 

16; fin^jp imd f ec^ as Ad^ritoiy OoioD^ttee 

16> y i^nindm neoesi 

: 17 V^ Tb^ Adt^oiy Oownittee ehaU have st^ peraonnely 

18 appomted bj^-^e Ohairman mth At approvd of the Ad^so^ 

19 Ooxmmttee^ to assist it in canTuog out its activities; The head 

20 of each Federd i^m^ shaU make avaflable to ^e Advisoiy 

21 C^Dunittee such iitfomuition ud o^er usistance as it maj 

22 raqiUFe to cany out its activities^ 

23 '%)(1} Members of tiie Adidsoiy Oommittee shall^ wUle 
34 sennng on business of ttie Adviso^ Oo^oitteei be entitied to 
25 receive compensation at a rate not to exceed the di^y rate 
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1 gpecUed for Ofade QS^IB of Qcnand Sohidule in seotion 

2 5883 of Mm B, United States Coie, indudiip^ ti^aviltima* 
S "(3) Memberi of Ad^so^ Oom^ttee^ wUlo eirving 

4 away from Aeir plaoe§ of residfinco or regidu' plaoe§ of hmU 

5 neiit shi^ be intidad to reunburiamont for fe^Tal a^enseSf 

6 mcludkig per ^em in Uau subsiitenoei in Ae usmB manner 

7 as tile ^^n§es autliorizad by §eodon STOSOb) of Me 5,^ 

8 United States Code» for persons in ftie Faderid 0OTerament 

9 sarviae employed intaradttentij. 

10 "(h) To out/^i pwpoiei of ^ seodon, Aare Is 

11 authorized to be appropriatid such stuns as may ba neoes- 

12 saiy, not to ^^ed IMO.ODO for eaoh fisoal ye^/^ 

IS J^MATIQN 

14 Sbo* 10. Th% first saBtenoe of seation 333A) of the Ju- 

15 oTIMiila Jtts^ irf 1074 (43.^ 

16 UJ,C. S633(b}) is mandad by itariUog ^^^^ 

17 and all Aat foQows through "p^^-' mi insarting in Uau 

18 thereof "in an eqptable mraaer to ^e Statas wU^ are da^ 

19 termined by ^e A^^sti'ator to ba in oompUaj^e widi 
-^30 raqutfaments ^ saation 32S(a)(13)(^ mi saation 228(aJ(13) 

31 for use 1^ sueh Stetas m a mimtr consistent mth the pur-- 

32 poses of section 333(a)(10)(B)". 

28 - STAra>K^8 - 

24 Seo. 11. (a)(1) Sac^on 228(^ d tfie JuTemle Justica 

25 and Ddm^ancy PraYintion let of 1974 (42 UJ.O, B688(a)) 

24 
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1 is ameoded by sMkmg out "oonsbtant wi^ Uie provisioQi" 

2 and^^t foUows ^rough "Such plan muit'' and msertizig 
8 in Ueu hereof &a tollomngi "a.ppliea,Ue to a 8<^jear period, 
4 SuGh plsya ihaU be wended aonu^j to mclude new pro- 

6 gf^os, and tiie State shaU iubmt wnual perioraaanoe re- 
. 6 ports to A^^ditrator wUoh shaU deeoribe prop^ess in 

7 unpliffiintmg progfami contained in Ao ori^iud plan, wd 

8 slia^ d^ieribe &b stattia of oompUwoe mth State plan re^ 

9 qiurements. aceordmoe with regulations which tiie Ad^ 

10 fl^sb'ator sHd prescribe, such plan sUdl'% 

11 (i) Section 223(a)(8)(^ of ttie Juyenile Justice mi Dc^ 

12 Imquinoy Prevention Act of 1974 (43 UJ,0, 56S8(a)(8)(AJ) 

13 is amended bj stiiking out "twmty~onB" and imerting in Ueu 

14 thiriof"15". 

16 (8) Section 3S3(a)(3)0) of ^e JuvAnQc Juitice and De-^ 

16 Unquericy Prgvention Act 1974 (42 U,S,0, 5688(a)(3)(B)) 

17 is amendsd— 

18 (A) by insertmg "locally elected officirii," after 
ir "mclude"; md 

20 P) by insarting "special education," iJter "educa- 

21 tion/-, 

22 (4) Section 22S(a)(3)^) of the Juvenile Justice mi De^ 

23 Unquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 5888(a)(8) OB)) 

24 iswiended — 



^5 
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17 

1 (A) starikmg out "one-third" mi iniarting m 

2 Usu ttiereof "ont-fito"; 

3 0) by slrUmg out "twinty-sa" mi inserting m 

4 Ueu thereof "24"; 

5 (0) hj iniflrting and" after '^appointment"" and 

6 0) by strikmg out "of whom" mi insertir^ in 
? Ueu hereof "of whose memberg". 

8 '(6) Section 223(a)(8)Cro of the Juvemle Justiee and Do- 

9 linquiincy fttvaition Act of 1974 (42 VM.O. fi688(a)(3)ff)) 

10 is amended — 

11 (A) by storiking out "(ly may adviit" ajid all that 

12 follows ^ough "requestad*" mi inier^g in lieu 

15 thereof "(ii) shdl submt to the Governor mi the Itpi- 
14 lature at least ajmually reeommendationi witih reipeot 

16 to matters related to its funetions, inoluding State oom- 
16 pUuioe wi^ the requirements of par^aph (12)(A) and 

* 17 p^i^aph (IB);"; and 

18 CB) by adding at the end hereof tha following: 

19 "and (v) ihaU Gontaet imd seek regular input from jii- 

20 venUes oumntly under the jurisdietion of the juvenile 
31 justiee system;". 

22 (8) Seetion 228(a)(8)ff)(ii0 of ike Juvemle Justiee and 



23 Delmqueney Reventira Act of 1974 (42 

24 6638(a)(3)(IDaii)) is mended by itoiB^ out "and" at ^e 

25 endUiereof. 
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1 (7) Seotion 223(a)<8) of the Juvenile Justice ajid Delin- 

2 quency ftevention Aot of 1974 (42 U.S.O, 5688(a)(8)) is 
8 amiDded to read as foUowa^ 



4 


"(8) provide for (A) an analysis of juvemle crime 


5 


probltmg and juvenile justice mi deliaquency preven- 


6 


tion needs mtmn the relevut junsdiobon, a desenption 


7 


of the services to be proviaea, and a desenption of per- 


8 


lonn^ce goaii and pnontiei^ mchidmg a speemc state- 


9 


meat of the manner in which prop'ains axe ejected to 


10 


meet the idenlmed juvamie onme ^oblems and juve^ 


11 


nile Justice and delinquenoy prevention needs of the ju- 


12 


risdiction* (B) w iiidicatio& of the majmer in which the 


13 


programs relate to other similv State or locd pro- 


14 


grwis whiah bsb intended to address the sune or simi- 


15 


Ib^ problems; and (0) a plan for the concentration of 


16 


State efforti which shdl coordmate all State juvenila 


17 


deUnquenoj progr^s with respect to overall policy 


18 


imd development of objeetives wd priorities for idl 


19 


State juvenUe delinquent pro^wia wd activities, in- 


20 


eluding provision for regular meetmgs of State officials 


21 


with responiibility in the area of juvenile jugtice mi 


22 


delinquency prevention;". 


23 


(8) Section 228(a)(10) of the Juvenile Justice mA Delin- 



24 quency Prevention Aot of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 6088(a){lO)) is 

25 amended — 
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1 (A) bj atriktag out '^juvenile detention wad ooirao- 

2 fcion^ facilities" ,iJid mserting in lieu thereof -'confine- 

3 ment in seeure detention facilitiee a^d iecure correG* 

4 tion^ faoiHdei"; 

5 OS) by striking out ''fuid" the fifth place it ap- 

6 pears therein; 

7 (C) by inserting after ''atandafds" the following^ 

8 "f and to provide programs for Juveniles who have 

9 committed serious crimes^ puticularly propiuns which 

10 are designed to improve sentenoing procedures, provide 

11 reiouroei necessaiy for infonned dispositioni^ and pro- 

12 vide for effective relubilitation"; and 

13 (D) by adding at the end thereof the following 

14 new subparagraph: 

15 "(J) projecti ^si^ed boA to deter involve^ 

16 ment m iUegd activities wd to promote mvolve- 

17 ment in Ispwful aotiidtiei on &b part of juvenile 

18 pusp and Aeir members;". 

19 (9) Section 22S(a)(10)(^ d ^e Juvemle Justice mi 

20 Delinquency ^vention Act of 1974 (42 IT j,0. 

21 06SS(a)(lO)(A)) is amended by inserting "education, ipedal 

22 education," after "home proems,". 

28 (10) Section 228(a)(10)QB) of the JuvenUe 'Justice mA 

24 Delinquency ftevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ,0. 

25 5688(a)(10)^)) is wended by stiriUng out "keep deUnquenta 



28 
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1 and to", aiid by maertmg '^delinquent youth and** after 

2 "oncour^e". 

3 (11) Section 238(&)(10)TO of the Juvenile Justice and 

4 DeUnqueney F^evention Act of 1974 (42 UJ.O, 

5 5638(a)(10)^) is tended to read as foUows: 

€ statemde prop^ams through the use of 

7 aubsidiei or other financi^ incentives to units of 

8 local govenunent designed to— 

9 ''(9 remove Juveniles from Jails ^d 

10 lockups for adulti; 

11 "(ii) repUcate juvenile propams desig- 

12 nated as exempl^y by &a National bstitute 
18 of Justice; or 

14 --(ui) establish mi adopt, ba^ed upon 

15 the recommradations of the Advisoiy Oom- 

16 mittee, standards for ^e m&provement of ju- 

17 venile justice the State|**« 

18 (12) Section 228(a)(10)® of the Juvenile Justice mA 

19 Delmqueney Prevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ,0. 

20 5633(a)(10)^) is wended to read as follows: 

1 programs ded^ed to develop mi imple^ 

22 ment projects relatug to JuvenQe delmquency ud 

23 lemung disabilities, ineluding on^the^job h'aining 

24 propuns to assiit law enforcement and juvenile 

25 justice persomel to more effectively reco^ie and. ^ 

^ 29 
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1 provide for leiuiiing disabled mi o^er hudi- 

2 oappad juvenUesi mA'\ 

3 (13) Section 22S(a)(12)(A) of the Juvenile Jugtioe mi 

4 Delmquency ftevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ.O, 

5 5688(a)(12)(A)) is amended by a^ikiag out "juvenile deten- 

6 tion or oorrectional facilities'' ^d inaerting in Ueu thereof 

7 "lecure detention facUities or secure connections facilities". 

8 (14) Section 228(a)(14) of the JuTenHe Juitice and De- 

9 linqueney ftevendon Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 66S8(a)(14)) is 

10 amended by inserting before the semicolon at the end thereof 

11 the following: except ^t auch reporting requirements 

12 sh^ not apply in ^e case of a State which is in oomplimcs 
18 mth ihe other requirements of this paFagraph, wUoh is in 

14 compliance mtik tihe reqmrementa m piffi^aph (12)(A) and 

15 p^^'aph (13), and which haa enaotod legislation which con* 

16 foms to auch reqijtomentg ud which contuns, in the opin- 

17 ion of tim Adminis^tor, gufflcient e^orcement mechuiami 

18 to ensure tibat such le^lation vrill be a^oiniatered 

19 effectively". 

20 (b) Section 223(o) of Juve^e Juatiee and DtUn- 

21 quen^ Prevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ.O. fi683(o)) it 

22 amended^ 

23 (1) hj iMUng^out intik tiie ^ncumnoa id 

24 Aiioeiate Adminii^tor"; and 
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1 (2) by inaertiiif ^ter "juvenile" the following^ "or 

2 through remoyal of 100 peroint of iuoh juTemlei from 
S seoure Gorrecdond faciUties/', 

4 (g) Siotioti 23S(^ of Qie Juvemls Justiee and DeUn- 

5 quency fteyantion Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O, 5883(d)) ia 

6 imended— 

7 (1) by striUng out ''section 324'' mA maeiting m 

8 Ueu thereof "section 224(a)(fi)''; 

9 (2) by a^Ung out "endeavor to"; 

10 (8) by stiUng out ''preferend^'' and inserting in 

11 Ueu hereof "equitable'S' 

12 (4) by sfatUng out -~to pmpBms m nonparddpat^ 

13 ing States under secdon 224(a)(2)''| 

14 (S) by sMUng out "substaad^ of*; and 

15 (6) by ildm^ out "subaecdon (a)(12)(A) require- 

16 ment" ajid all Aat foUowa thro^h '-subsection (c)" 

17 and inserd^ in lieu hereof "requiriments under sub^ 

18 section (a)(12)(A) and subsection (a)(13)". 

19 SPB0L4L EMPHASIS PBSTONTION AKD TBEAtlQNT 

20 PB0QIL4MS 

21 Sic. 12. (a) Secdon 22^a)(6) d Ae Juvenile Juadce 

22 mi Delinquency ftevendon Act of 1974 (42 
28 66S4(a)(fi)) is unended to read as follows: 

24 "(5) develop itatewide pro-ams tlffough the use 

25 of subsidies or other &iancial inaendves desired to — 
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1 "(A) remove Juvamlea from JaUe lock-ups 

2 for adults; 

3 repUeate juvenile pro^uDS designated 

4 as exempl^ by the National bistitute of Justice; 

5 or 

6 "(0) eetaUish mi adopt, based upon recom- 

7 mendations of the Ad^oij ConumtteOp standw^di 

8 for the improvement of juvenile justiee wi^in the 

9 State;''. 

10 (b) Seetion 2S4(a)(ll) of the Juvenile Justiee ud DeUn- 



11 quenoy ftevenHon Act of 19T4 (42 U,S,0, 6634(a)(ll)) is 

12 amended by inserting before the peri^ at &m end thereof the 
18 foUomng: 'S uicluding on-^the^job traUog proems to assist 

14 law enforcement penomel and juvenUe justice personnel to 

15 more effectively reco^ize md pro'ride for leunmg disabled 

16 mA odier hmdicap^d juver Oei'', 

17 (a) Section 224 of ike Juveiule Justice mA Delmqueney 

18 nfevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ.O. 5684) is amended by 

19 addhag at end Aererf ^e foUowmf new subaeetioni 

20 "(0 Asristance ^^^d puiiuut to faction shall 

21 be av^able on anf'eqnitidble bads to deal witii disadvutafid 

22 youths mduding females, minori^ youA^ and mentidly i^^ 

23 tvdad mi emotion^y or ph^eally handioa^ed youdi,". 
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1 PATBONTS 

2 Sbg. 13. (ft) Section 2S8 of the Juvenile Justice mi 
8 Delmquency Prevention Aet of 1974 (42 U,S,0. 6638) is 

4 amended by sMUng out fubsectlon (b) hereof, and by rede- 

5 glinting gubseotion (e) through gubieotion ^) as subsection 

6 (b) through gubseddon (0, regpectivtly, 

7 (b) Section 228(f) of ^e Juvenile Justice mi Delin- 

8 quenoy fteyention Act of 1974, as so redesii^ated in subgee- 

9 tion (a), is mended— 

10 (1) by ingerti^ "in an equitable manner to States 

11 which have complied i^th the requirementg in section 

12 223(a)(i2)(A) mi section 223(a)(13)'' after ''realloca- 

13 tion-'; and 

14 (2) by spiking out ''gection 224" and mserting in 

15 Ueu thereof ^^section 224(a)(6)"* 

16 NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOB roVBNiLE JUSTICE ATO 

17 DBLmQOTNCY MEVENTION 

18 Sec. 14. ^tle n of the Juvenile Justice mi Delmquen- 

19 cy ftevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 6611 et seq.) is 

20 uneuded by strildng out 0 thereof, by redesignating pait 

21 D as part 0, mi by redesignating geotion 261 through sec- 

22 tion 263 as section 241 through section 243, respictively. 
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1 ADBflNIiTBATiyE PBOVISIONS 

2 8mo, 15, Sfiction 242 of the Juvenile Justice and Delin^ 
8 quenoy Prevention Aot, as so redesignated in section 12, is 

4 amended to read as follows: 

5 '*APPMOJBlLITy OF OTHIB ADMDflSTBATlVE PBOVISIONS 

6 "Sec. 242. (a) The adminiitrative provisions of lectioni 

7 802, 808, 804, 805, 806, 807, 810, 812, 818, 814(a), 

8 815(o), 817(a), 817(b), and 817(c), and 818(a), 818(c), mi 

9 818(d) of &e Omnibus Oruna Oontrol and Safe Streets Aet of 

10 1968 are inco^orated in this Act as admiruitrative provi^ 

11 iions applicable to this Act. Beferanoes in the cited sections 

12 authorizing action by the Director of the Office of Justice 
18 Assistwce, Besearch and Statistics, the Administrator of the 

14 Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis^adon, the Director of 

15 the National Institute of Justice, and the Director of the 

16 Bureau of Justice Statistias ^so shall be construed as author- 

17 izing the Administrator of &m Qffioe of Juvenile justice and 

18 DeUnquenoy Prevention to perform ^e same action, 

19 "(b) The Office of Justice Assistance, Besearch, and 

20 Statistics shdl directly pro^de sti^ support to, mi coorU- 

21 nate the activities of, the Office of Juvenile Juitice and De- 

22 Unquency Prevention in the same manner m it is au^orized 

23 to pro'dde support and coor^nate Ae activities of the 

24 Law Enforcement Asiistuoe AdouniitaLtion, National Listi- 

25 tute of Justice, ud Bureau of Justice Statistics pursuant to 
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1 section 801ft) of the Ommbus Orim© Oontrol mi 8$ie 

2 Streeti Act of 1968.*S 

3 BUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH 

4 Seo, 16. (a) The headi^ for tifl© ffl of the Juvenile 

5 Juitioe md DeUnquency ProTention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 

6 5701 et seqj ii Miended to read aa follows: 

7 "TIM m— BUNAWAY AND HOMEiaSS YOUTH". 

8 (b) Section 801 of the Juvenfle Justice rad DeUnquency 

9 PreYantion Act of 1974 (42 U J,0, 5T01 note) ia Mended by 
10 maertii^^ "and Homelesi" after "Runaway". 

H (o) Section 311 of the Juvemle Justice mi Delmquenoy 

12 fte^ention Act of 1974 (42 U,S,0. 6711) is mended— 

13 (1) by mierting "(a)" riter ^e leoHon designa- 

14 tion; 

15 (2) by insertii^ "equitably Miong the States 

16 based upon vheir reipectiYi popidationi of youth undir 

17 18 yews of age" after "shaU be made- *| 

18 (3) by inserting ", mi Aeir fmUiii'* after 

19 "homelesi youth"; 

20 (4) by insertmg after "lervicei/' the foUo^rtng 

21 new sentoncei "0rante iJso may be made for the pro- 

22 vision of a national communioations lysteto for the puf- 
28 pose of assisti]^ runaway mi homeless youth in com- 

i 

24 muiucatog with their fam^es and wiA sendee pro- 

86 videri/'; and 



ERIC 
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1 (5) by addmg at the end thereof the following new 

2 subsaotiona: 

3 "(b) The Secrefcwy is authorized to provide auppleman- 

4 tal plants to nmaway centari which are developing^ in coop- 
6 erstion with looaJ juvenile court BikA social service ^ency 

6 personnel^ model pro-ams desipied to provide asiistence to 

7 juveniles who have repeatedly left mi remained away from 

8 their homes or from any facilities in which they have bean 

9 plaood as the result of u i^judication. 

10 "(c) The Seereta^ is authorized to provide on-the-job 

11 training to looy runaway and homeless youth center person^ 

12 nel ud coordinated networks of lociJ law enforcement, social 

13 semoe, and welfare personnel to assist such personnel in rec- 

14 ognizing mi providing for learaij^ disabled and other hajidi^ 

15 capped juyeniles.". 

16 (^(1) Section 812(a} of the Juvenile Justice mi Delm- 

17 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ.O. 5712(a)) is 

18 amended by strOdng out "houses" and inserting in Ueu there^ 

19 of **ceiiteri*'j and by inserting "or to other homeless juve- 

20 nOes- - before the period at ttie mi thereof 

SI (2) Section 312(b) of the Juvemle Justice mi DeUn- 
22 quenoy fttven^n Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C, 5712(b)) is 
88 amended—^ 

24 (A) by stiaUof out "house" each place It appetfs 

25 therein mi bserting in Ueu thereof "center"; mi 

o 

ERIC 
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1 ffi) in pM^sph (4) theraof, by msertmg "locW 

2 lemce perionntl, and weMaje personnel,-' after "per- 
S soimel/'. 

4 (e) Section 813 of 4e Jwe^e Justice mi Delinquiney 

5 Preyention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O, 3718) is wnended by 

6 striking out "$100,000" mi inserting in lieu thereof 

7 "$150,000'-, and by irtkmg out "any appUeait whose pro- 

8 gram budget is smdler than $150,000" and inserting in lieu 

9 thereof "orpniiationa which ha^e a demonstrated experienee 

10 in the proviiion of semce to runaway and homeless youtt 

1 1 and iheir fuQiUes", 

12 (0 Section 315 of tiie Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

13 ftevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S,0. 5715) is wnended by 

14 itriUng out "housiB" and insei^g in lieu thereof "centir'% 

16 TIOBNICAL ^n GONFOBBQ^G A^MNDMEJ^TB 

16 Sie. 17* (a) Section 103(5) of &e Juvei^e Justice and 

17 Delinquency ftevention Act of 1974 (42 U,S,0, 5608(6)) is 

18 amended by striku^ out "section 101(b)" mi ril that foUows 

19 tiurough "amended" ^d inserting in lieu hereof "section 

20 2pl(c)". 

21 ft)(l) Section 201(c) of ^e JuTomle Justice and Delhi^ 

22 quency fteTention Act of 1974 (42 UJ.O, 5611(c)) is 
28 wended — 

24 (A) m the fcst sentence thereof, by sto^ng out 

26 "Assodate"; and 
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1 (B) by itrikmg out the last sentencs thereof. 

2 (2) Section 201(d) of the Juvenile Justice Delin« 
8 quenoy Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 5811(d)) ii 

4 amended by ittikiiig out "Aasociate" each place it appeajs 

5 therein. 

6 (3) Section 201(e) of toe Juyenile Justice and Delln- 

7 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 5611(e)) is 

8 amended by itrUking out "Asiociate'' each place it appeajs 

9 therein^ aiid by itriMng out "Office" the last place it appears 

10 therein and insertmg in lieu thereof "office^', 

11 (4) Section 201(0 of the Juvenile Juitice and Delm- 

12 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ,G. 6611(0) is 
18 ajnended by striking out "Assoaiate'% 

14 (c)(1) Section 202(c) of the Juvemle Justice and Delm- 

16 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O, 5612(c)) is 

16 amended by strtting out "Associate", 

17 (2) Section 202(d) of the JuvenUe Justice Mid Delin- 

18 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O, 5612(d)) is 

19 amended by striMng out "tide I" and insirting in lieu thereof 

20 "title 5". 

21 (d)(1) Section 204(d)(1) of the Juvemle Justioe and De- 

22 Unquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ,0, 5614(^(1)) is 
28 minded by sMUng out ''Associate'^ 

24 (2) Siction 204(g) of die Juvemle Justice mi DeUn- 

25 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 tJ.S.O, 58l4(t)) is 

m 
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1 Mnended by striking out *'Admimstrfttion" mi mierting in 

2 lieu thereof "Office*-, 

3 (8) Section 204(i) of Ae Juvenile Juitice mi Delin- 

4 quency l^evention Act of 1974 (42 U,S,0. 5014(1)) is 

5 Mnended by stritoif out "Assoeiate". 

6 (4) Sectioa 204G)(1) of the Juvenile Justice md Delin* 

7 queney Prevention Act of 1974 (42 IJ.S.C. 66140)(1)) is 

8 amendid by strikiDg out "Asiociate- ■ . 

9 (e) Section 205 of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

10 Prevention Act of 1974 (42 UJ.O. 5615) is funanded by 

11 striMng out "Associftte" each place it appears thereiia. 

12 (0(1) Section 20S(a)(l) of the Juvenfle Justice wd De- 

13 Unqueney ftevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S,C. 5616(a)(1)) is 

14 amended — 

15 (A) by itato^ out Iducationj ajad Welffiffe-' 

16 and inierting m Utu thereof "and Humua Sendees"; 

17 (B) by srtMng out "the Commissioner of the 

18 Office of Education,"; 

19 (0) by insefting "the Dtfictor of the Office of 

20 Justice Aisifitaiice, Beseaj'ch, and Statiitics, the Ad- 

21 mnistrator of Ae Law EMorcement Ajiistwci A^un- 

22 istration/' after "designees,"; 

23 0) by striking out "Associate" the first place it 

24 appears therein; and 
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1 (E) by ifcriking out "Deputy Associate Admiius- 

2 trator of the Institute for Juvenile Justice and Dalin^ 

3 quency Prevention" and inserting in lieu thereof *'Di- 

4 rector of the National Institute of Juitice". 

5 (2) Section 206(e) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

6 quency ftevantion Act of 1974 (42 UJ.C. 5816(e)) is 

7 amended by striking out '^Associate", 

8 Section 228(a)(1) of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

9 Unquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5683(a)(1)) is 

10 amanded— 

11 (A) by striking out "planning ^ncy" and insert- 

12 ing in lieu thereof "criminal justice council"; and 

18 (B) by striking out "section 208 of iuch title I" 

14 and inserting in lieu thereof "leotion 402(b)(1) of the 

15 Omnibus Crime Oontrol and Safe Streets Act of 

16 1968". 

17 (2) Sectioii 228(a)(2) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 

18 quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.O. 5838(a)(2)) is 

19 imended by itiiking out "plimning agency" mi inserting in 

20 Ueu thireof "oriminid justice oouncU". 

21 (3) Section 223(a)(3)(A) of Juvenile Justice Mid De-^ 

22 Unquency n-evention Act of 1974 (42 U,S,0, 5e88(a)(3){A)) 

23 is amended by striking out "a juvenile" and inserting in Ueu 

24 thereof "juvenile". 



tl J (4) Section 233(a)(8)(B) of the Jwamli Juitics ud Di- 
Xu Jmqufecy Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U J,0. 5683(a)(3)^) 

^ S' is imended— ^ - 

4 (A) in clause (i) thafbdf, by gtriUig out "plaomng 

v; 5 agency" and inserttnf m Utu^ thereof "eifamd juitice 

6 coundl^'; i - 

7 0) m cdfluie 6ii) ^Aereofr by s^Ung out "plan- 
g ^ t iilfi|p agfifiiy'^ and all tiiat foUma ^f@v^h <'ai amende 

^ '0'^ ed^'^^Hid miertmg in Hiu thereof "oriimnd justice coun- 

11 (0) M elatuii (H theriof-T^^ 

12 (0 by g^Uup^ out '^plammg agency wd re* 
IS ' gibnal plwmg unit §up€r?iipiy" and mierting in 

14 lieu tbireof "mnunal ' JiAtice council luad locd 

15 . ; cfinmal juitiei adTOoiy"^;aad' 

Ig (n) % i^Ung out *'iection aeiCW Md sec- 

IT tion 602ft)" wad insifdn^ 

18 1002". 

18 (6) Section S28(a)(ll) of fte juyenae Justice and Delin- 

20 quen^ ^vintidn Act 01 1S74 (42 U.S.O. 5e88^(ll» is 

21 amended by s^mg out "pro^des" and inserting in Utu 

22 tiiereof "^o^de"* 

28 (^ Seotion 22S(a)(18)0l) of tiii Ju?e^e Justice mi 

24 DiBflguCT^ Ke^^ra Act rf 1974 (42 TI.S.O, 

2B fi888(a)(12)®) is amindeib 



1 (7) SeotioQ S2S(^(14) of Oie Juvf^e Juitioe mi Delin- 
v2 IquTOcy Erevention Act of 4974 (42 U.S.O, deS8W( ii 

3 fended bj ebfldng out ~'Aieockta", ; 

4 (8) Section S23(^(i7)(A) of tho JuVei^e Justice mi 
6 Delinquency Freveation Act of 1974 (42 tT.S.O, 

6 5638(a)(17)(A))' w mende by itoikmg out *W Ae tot 

7 place it appears tiiireu mi inserti^ in Ueu hereof "of". / 

8 (8) Section SiS(a)(20) of l^e JuTS^e Justice ud 

9 quency fteyintion Act of 1974 (42 U.S,0. 5688(a)(20)) is 

10 amended — 

11 (A) 1^ iM^g out "pl^umg i^ncy" and insert- 
IS ing in Ueu hereof "orimfaoid justice coimdl"| 

IS 0) by ilrU^ out "then" mi mserting in lieu 

14 hereof "than"; and 

15 (CO by sMUog out "Associate", 

16 (10) Section Sa8(iO(21) of Ae Juvemle Justi 

17 Imquency fteyention Act of 1974 (48^^^^^ 6e88(a)(21)) is 

18 amended by sMd^ out "Asiodato", 

19 , . (11); The last sentence of sectira 928(iO of ^e JuYcmle 
80 Justice and DeUnpency fte¥Mtion Act of 1074 (A2 n,8,0, 

21 56S3(i^) if mended by sttflu^ out ''808(a)- ^wd mser^ in 

22 Ueu hereof "section 408''. 

28 (12) Section 328(b) of the Juveiule Justice mi De^- 
24 queney fte¥entim Act ^ 1974 (42 U.S.O. S68S(b)) is 



84 

^raded/by str^ig out "plunisg sfenoj" and msertmg in 
>'^r.^S^4ieit'Am#"MmaiaI jM^ council". - 
lV'\^ iS' >vi'V(lS}/S6CtioB 223(d) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
%4f^:Mmmk^^^^ of 1B74 (42 U.S^O.. §63S(^} is 

^5|iN|^ out ''sectionB 509, 610, and 511" and 

m^f^' inserting in lieu thereof "sections 803, 804, mi 805". 



228® of the JuTemle Justice and Delta* 
9ueno7;BreTention Act of 1974, ag^so ceded^tad in lecticm , 
d.l^,"ia ammdid by sfer^g out "eedaoB 509"-Wi issertiog 
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mraung, ladies and ^itlemmi I ha^e 

: on Humw Resowoes conTen^ today to 

V. ^^^mim^^^M^ ViO^p IM to nauthmze and ^tmd the ^y^le 

Jitttioa and Djdh^ HtTtntion Act of 1874« I am pieced to be 

^ ]^^dm^ ^funnw g{ ' i&e> Oommittoe on 

J^ttoa^ T^om^ Oolemu <rf MisioWi 

■ T^^^^Ss^pAW member fof tUs suboommitteei m iponiOfHig this 

vMl^0w|^B^m out of bip^^an eracem ^d 

^^ JL bM Up^isw eoc^era^m has ^wn as the 

> pi^^BmSUMS hm matured over thm put 6 

;V J]%e bffl W0^ of considerable work by stafli 

^^i Mr. Coleman^ wtdeh attempta to biug 

togemw a la^e numb^ yuiouigroupi 
dim^ nicent mmthi I bidie^e sale m saying that Mr. O^eman 
and r b^eTs ^sse am £ne tunmg to 

fanprpTi pro^im peifomanc^^ oomplete oTerhaid. We have 
$4^^^ ^aoingi and made a few lounor 

^mpd^catios^^ , 
i i ^^WeVaw out for its first test nm today md 

■ lo^ ipmaM to die who a^ here because of 

ybiv^q^^mce with tihe progfam over the lait 6 yem or soma portion 

we $M not diiousimg the need for a^ new 
. r.prbgri^: ejdsting one« We do 

A . nbt need tb hear j^ We i^ree on ^at. 

; Wl^j^ hear iiout ta what wotkm and ^at doesn*t— and 

^ ' w^ : 
- ^ .0 witaess. today Im Deputy Attorney Qmeral Oharles B. 

^^{-^Beoirsw^i^ Juitice D^arbnenti aeeompamed by Ira 

vi ;^ :§i^wiyisi> A^ ^^i^e QSce ot Juvraile Juitice ma 

' ^linquen^ we^m^eased to have you« We; 

A ye]^<^muoh;16ofefor^ we have an : 

.;0;jy^M^ dU^jlul^^ ■ ^taeeses; tod&y^ Jit has hera ^ 

^f|I^Aae^^^:tp\:a^ fntnesses Imilt theu^^j 

^^sia|aramt^^tds ^at o^ar people liMit^ 

.vthdri to not mo^ , „ 

in^^G^d^^^mmatol^^ wiU^obii^ve these luodtsn 




BtuaHyl 

r^va*^ heading prepared statsmm being read. tf| 

, ^.^^^wS^SvMms^me yoirir foimd statemmti^ md Qim pemiii all v 

^^^0B^jMiii^pt^g^^^bs^ d^ rem sti^ ^^d Mie^^ 

^i|iHimehsipii3'ofW disoiissed/ that at the^ m 

|^^i^aj^;^^w^^^ have toe opportujiityivS 

M^d|r^£a3qt^^ the earlior^^ 

pIl^^L^^f m^virimt 1^ stat^Butevm vie ci ytti^^ 

pMi^Beisaid'w dmelaliei^i^ 
" ibt^^made^' 
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: i Mr^Rtofrewj LbeUew you said tWs is your tot tmt to t^tify, at 
^ tp^piiifett tist&btiy of 

ff&rf il&Mmifiiihis to today, ^riiilii^k muthprfaatio^^^ ctf ligi^atioa 

i£"^&t ii^iil^^^to bur Nstion*i yDutti,-tKf Juvtnfle justice J»d Ddkiguincy 

ti^pft^i^ ;iMMi?fchat^hto to c> Ji - ^iV i ^ j 

? "^^M© :^^WIsr JuitW 1* etiaagMrt^tea ana 

HMA^ii&*^fieiirit#^^t^N^^ staWyi offtncmri 

wia^wsrioff^iadMilud^ as dM^Mintl^cl iat^^t^^uwf roni^ft^ 
^^idbmdticH^ faoiiiti^ jMSst -atiaes fi^ iepanite ^guvinUMi; 

HHutloiy f f om%ii^Sd^ aodwed or &d]iaateaM adult otrfQaen* New 

Ufi^W^ Wti^tibnM JuW s^empipcsksing «3| ehUd^ have bi€n 

diffipfifeiB^i^^^GovirM ^® 

- ^EMfiiSi mort^iBoiportimti^^ im^jt6^miwjf^Bi^^% to youth* 

pStt::ioffeM^teTO W gf^ 

deUaduttl|# bi^^ It ittpf^yted wliioh 

foouB oft^tbe aeb^la and' tha edu^tional proceis, wUdk t»get the mjployment 
B¥ofi^S'^of ^w®ing "pftioM^ f amfliei as as 
^^g^^^- - ^'.^ 1 ■- ■: I • r ^; r>^^""^ ' :r ■ :^ ■_ rl^-^- :.. 

^i^^^fy^fis^^^ie^hi^Q/B^y^l DdinQttfa<^: Priv^atipn ' has ed offldus 
W^Si^^id^^W^^i^m^ to :r©-ttimkiti© wi^ ;tlu^ haw bi^ d^g busiaass, 
iabliidyg thoat of iiB at the FttferiJ li^ On© placa whif s\an tap^^ 
b© niide is in^^toe a^ea of oobrdto It has b^ cttffimilt to mttNrelate th© 
variod missioni and raponsibflltM of japafat© Federal units to reflaot A natsmi^ 
youth''%t!at©fflr^r.'^''"'': ^ ,l'^i:>\- - .^r^^ r ^■*\r""rA--V. - ' 
"^fli6^^?Omir3mttin^ Juftiee£»d Ddtoqu^^ ray^ion 

pm^ib a'tmiqu© dppbiiuni^^^ 

fmpadt on youth to mafahal ihafi torefs and fe" a imifi©d maAnir* I am very 
rteasedto^h^© that, with th^^^ Qtn©rali the f^orod- 

W^k has be^l^ 1^ tt^© G^r more effeet^© action^ Tws 

meiAah^ for pteiotingle^ better 
litfliaed.than fii^l^^ It is r eoilvfag the pf^ohd attentto of pdi^ makers 
and has sit out td aeoompl^ ioi^e very resJUtle pb^ that have fayNreaohlng 

iiiapllisi^tlQfyi^ / ■ ■■ f"' ■ \" ^ ' " "■ ' " -j^ - 

fi you taowj Mr* ^ tast May th© AdminMratlon submitted to Con- 

its pfopom to dbntbaue mi authoriiation of thi Juv©nUe Justie© imd Pe* 
ffiqueacy Fr©vtftioja Aet beyond Fte^ Year 1980, 1-^ not go into m the detaUs 
of ^t proposal now, but I would like to addrM one i^u© of part! euiaF import^ee, 

1^ It has long been rei^^ised, Mr. ChairmUj that ^drtn requir© ^aiid. pro^ 
teetions whin they oome into eoniiet with the ©riminal Jiwtie© systflm, ^ initiw 
r©ason f or th© devdopm©nt of iuvenil© courts was to provide sueh prpteotioas «d 
separate oMd^^om the adult eiii^nal justioe system^ One Mia wh^e we hav© 
f afi©d to proiHd© th© nee©^^ is the plaeemsnt of Juveniles 

l^adult jws »id loo^ups*^; ^ v- . , , / 

I&e ditentton of juvenUM in adiUt jdls and look-ups h^ long b^ a mmX 
^u© in ^^s dt^u^tiy wUoh^hss b©©n gharaoterised by sporadie pubU© oonoern^d 
^ifiiiihfll: Mtlmt triwflgdg ita^r^cAution. Perhaps tha^^n^^ lagk of puWi© awwe* 
nArsid 16w4^:6f:<^^ du© to a low levd visi^^ of JuvenUas in 

jSil-^ut;thi«'i^©^tt(^^->r^^ ■ V'^^' v^".^^^ ^'-^^Hii ' < A 

5c Not until 1971/ with tt© compl©ticm^^o^^ 

©ompfihendv© pLctui^ of th© j^syi of JuvenU^ surfapor to Jon© dw; in,1970,^ 
O^us revved 7,S0O juv^^ Uvlhg in 4,^T Jidls* A' eompfflfable Ceiaus in 1974 
itifflK^ tii©-atober;crf ©ffidr^^ h^ 

th^ W¥©^ ^diided f aoUiti^ holding persons Iw thftn 48 hou^, is critio^ 
frt& rapeA to ]uv^^ baeause it is tie poUe© lock-up ud drunk tMik to wUch 
aUegad^v^in© offandm are oft^ rde^ted aw^tifig eo^ appear^ee* 
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ti^t fOMirvativdj ^tim^d that 600.000 juvenile are admitted to 
ftdult j^^d leek-ups each year. Who th^e afiildren m is ^© signiflarat. A 
reG^t pme^te am^py by the Child Dijfsnae Fund indieatid that 18 peratnt 
L - - ^ in jails had not even been cHargad with an aot whioh would be a 
jrtme if _corautted by an adult. Four piroent had committed no offenie at all Of 
those J^ed on enminsl-typi offena^, 88 pergent were there on property and minor 

Ifie Jailinrof eWl^in is harmful to them In several wa^. The most widely 
toown harm is that of physic^ md sexuid abuse by adulte in the same facility. 
£,yin short-tiTOi^ pre-tnia or relooation detention expose juveniles to assault, 
eicplditstion, and iBjUiy. * - . s« , 

BomeWm^, t!**"*Pt^® protect a child, locri offielals wlU isolate the child 
from eontect ^Wth oth|rs. Because juv^es are higUy vidnerable to emotional 
prissure, nelatm of the t^e provided in adult faeihli^ can have a long-term 
neptiva impaot on m indi^dual child's ment^ he^th. © ^ 

Having be^ built for adulti who have committed criming acts, jaili do not 
provide m enwonment suitable for the care and m^ntenance of delinquent 
juveniles or status offenderi. Jta addition, being treated Uke a prisoner reinforces a 
eMds negative sdf-image. Even after release, a Juvenile may be labeled as a 
cnmm^ m ^ community as a result of his jailing, a sti^a which cm continue 
ror a long penoo. 

The impact of ifff. on ehiidren is reflected by anothsr grim statistic— the suicide 
rate for juveniles mc^cerated m adult jails during 1978 was approximately itven 
among, chddren held m secure Juvenile detention facUities. 
,r^™^^^ * S*^^ ^^^^r Temom why It is bad poUey to place juv^U^ 
m adult 3aUi and lock-ups, both in social md economic terms. 1 am pieced to 
^SiA^ Plowing number of court decisions which concur in thta view. Flacine 
cMdrtn in jails hm bien found to violate their ri^ts to treatment, to constitute 
a dmrt of due proceis, md to be cruel Md unusual puni^ent. Some of these 
rulmp have been faMeaching, 

liiading nation^priahiiatroni have been working together to address the jailing 
of juyeni^, as wiU, On April 25, lOTfi, the Nation^ Coition for JaU Reform 
aaoptid, by consensus, the position that no person under ^e IS should be held 
m an^adult jail. Member of the Coalition include the American Correctional 
^ociatida. thf National Sheriffs' Agsociation, the ITational Association of 
Qounti^.thi Nation^ L|sgue of Citi^. the National AMociation of Blacks in 
UranmiJ Jiistics and the American GivH Liberti^ Union* 

Dmite this important attention, Mr* OWrmM, ^e jailing of ehiidren remains 
a national catastrophe— one which this Committee has an opportunity to addrw 
Ureat stnd^have been made under the Juv^e Justice Act in deinstftutionaliiing 
status pffendew imd non-oflfendere* Punuant to section 22a(a)(13) of the Act 
fewer juveniles M^e detained in m types erf institution^ tettings where they 
Mve regular contact mth adulte. But moreen be done through the Act to assure 
that juvenile are completdy removed from adult j^ and lock-ups, the most 
inam^ropnate of these mstitutionftl settinp. 

Me current position of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Deliquency Prevention 
to that section 223(a) (13) requires at a minimum "si^t and sound** separation 
of juveniles and adults in m institutions, including Jafls and lock-ups. Such 
sip^ation has been particul^ly difficult to aceompHsh in county mils imd 
mimcipal loek-ups becawe adequate separation, as intended by the Act/ is 
virtually impossible within most of the f^Uities. As a result, juvenile m often 
isolated m what aw the mmt und^irable mas of the faclQties, such as solita^ 
cfUs and drunk t^ks, Also, there is no guartotee that children held in Jails, 
though ieparated from adults, will receive even minimi servie^ required to meet 
their special needs. 

Z propose to you that in reauthoriiing^e Juvenile Justice smd Deliquency Pr^ 
yenUon Act, Ponwtm absolutely prohibit the detention or co^nement of juvenile 
m ray mstitutiDn in whioh adulte, whether convio^d or awaiting triri ^e confined 
Inc^tiv^ should be provided to encourage the complete removal of children ifrdm 
adult jaili and lock-ups m soon as possible^ 

I realiie that it wowd be_imp©sslble to expect that the practices of prior decades 
can be e^ged ovemi^t. It would also be unreasonable to suddenly demand that 
stat^ which are m^ing a. good^ftith effort to complywith cuirent provisions of 
the Act be immediately ^ven w additional burden^ The requirement of the Act 
that juvend^ tod adults be ieparated in aH institutions is laudatory, but with 
r^peet to j^ and lock-ups we must go further thm sep^ation. I would sugg^t 
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, -tbat & r^uirsment be mcluded that wlthJn w additioDal five yaai^, partioipating 
Jupidiotions rsmove ^ juvenile from adult jalli ^d lock-ups. This will enable 
ibt; tborott^ plwning and prtpfU'ation wbigh will be needsd to Initiate augb 
roi^o^ ebang^i partleulariy on the part of state Juvenile Justioe advlio^ groupi. 
Further inc^tivt^ could be plaeed m the itatute to enoour^e effeotive aotion. 

nease note| Mr. Ch^ro^, that I am not advooatinip the r^ease from detention 
facilities of all youths. Juveml^ ^eged to have eommitted serioui crimes against 
persons need to be detained, just not in adult jaUs and lock-ups* 

Ilia Office of Juvenile Justice stands r^dy to provide appropriate techmoal 
assistlmee in the plai^ng and implementotion of efforts to remove ehUdren from 
Jails. Bpecid prop^s m now being dev^oped to demonstrate the efficacy of 
thii coux^e of aetion» Ma^ jurisdictions may be supriied to find that the ben^ts 
of^removal go beyond assuring the b^ic righte of juvenUes, but that there are ^o 
l^onoimc c^asidmtiras. 

^ M Bohwartii the Adminittrator of the Offloe of Juvenile 

Juitipe and PeUnqu^cy ^evention^ as well as Hemry Dogin of OJAHS and 
Homer Broome d LEAA^ share my concern regM'dlng this matter. Mr. Sohwarti 
is accompanying me today and hae a statement for submission to the Committee. 
Thai^ you for mvitlng us to be pr^ont today, ^d for your considwation of our 
views. 

MATmsmr o? son, osuixi s, vMrnrnw, immt axtob^y 

: M BsNTBBw. I am plaBaedi Mr. QhaumoQi to teitify and hava 
ilus bi my first tiit^ony m my oapaoity as Diputy Attorney Qmr 
Kerali As you biow, I previouriy spmt over 8 yeara aa U,S, district 
judge aAd beUevii that that ei^erienee. gave me an mtimate and often 

Smonally pautful aoqua^taAbe with the orimmal justice system. 
»&§ad on that e^eriencei when I was told by Ira Schwartz that there 
was a possibility of tastUpring before your subcommitteai wUoh I 
belisTe to have had a d^tm^ishad and vary helpful record in sup^ 
j^rting th© whok juvanila justice systamj 1 accaptad with great 
rdiAV^ do not think thera is area in the whole crii^^al justice 
system that wfiiT&nts more attention and demands more conoarn than 
that of ^e juvanila justice s^tam# I am very pleased to be here and 
for tlds to be my ^t appe^ance becausa I balieve so who! Aeartadly 
in what your subcommittaa has been doing and the support you hava 
^^an;:;^ admin^ in^is voy; uc^rtmt part of om justice 

Q^tem« 

I undaiBtnnd today that your subcommittaa is consideraig reauthor-^ 
ization of legislation of p'eat sigidficaace to our Nation's youths the 
JuTmfle Justica and Dalmquimcy ^avantion Act« On behalf of the 
k^ds^Q^ti'ation and tha Depto^ant of Justicai I strongly u^e that 
tUs imTOrtiant pro-am be ccoitmued* 

The Juvenfle Justice ajad Delinquency Prevention Act is chan^- 
orirated eiid has had an impact far paator than mai^ other Qoyarn^ 
mant pro^ims of oomparabla size* Smca 1974| ^aat process hi^ 
been made m remoYir^ static offenders and nonoflendei^ such as 
dependent and neglected youth from juTenile detention ^and oorrap^ 
tion fadUtias« Mbit Stat^ haTa jjleaged to sepwate. juveniles in 
instituti^is from ragular rontaat with accused or adjudicated adult 
off^ders. New alternatives to traditional juvanUa justice system 
^ocessmg of c]^dran have bean demonstrated* 

Govouamt agandi^ wd private nonprofit oiyamzatiom are join^ 
ing together in cooperative pro^ammg to help yoi^ people. 
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PCTiiam most Importeatlyi w© are moTi^ away from msrely raactmg 
to you^f iU offfficfgri. To a ^aatar ertent than ever beforej we 
wwUng to preTent delmquinoy before it occurs. Prevention pro^ama 
are btt^ supportod wMw focus on the schools and the educational 
prooeis. wUw ta^et the emplo^ent problems of young pe^onsj and 
whi^ deal ^tib^tatire famih^ well as in^^du^. 

The JuvraUe Justice wd Delinquency K^Tention Act has cauied 
at ill IsT^ of goveiraaent to ret^ik tihe ways they have 
been doin^ buwi^, incmicUng those at the Federal l&vd.. One place 
where an improvement must oe made is in the area of coordination. 
It haa been Sfficult to m^n'elato the vaiied cdisioiu and responsi^ 
bUiti^ of separate Federel units to reflept a nation^ youth strate^. 

The Coordmatu^ Ooujidl on JuvenUe Justice and Delinguency 
^evention preiente a umque opportumty for Federal agenciei ad-^ 
minbtering propims which impact on youth to maishall their forces 
and act in a umfied manner* I am very pleased to note thatj with the 
strong support of the Attokney Generalj the groundwork hf^ be^ 
laid ^y the Coordinating OounoU for more efleotlve action. This 
meohanism for promo^^g consktency among Federal agenci^ is 
being better utUked than in the past. It is receivim the personal 
attmticm of poU^makm and has set out to acoompbh some very 
realistio objictives Aat have far-rea^ng impUoatio^, 

As you moW| Mr» dhabmwi last May the admmhtration subimttsd 
to Oonp^ss its propossd to contmue the authorization of the JuvenUe 
Justice and Del^quen^ n^vention Act beyond &cal yew 1980^ I 
wiU not go into ^e det^s of that proposal now, but 1 wotdd like 
to addre^ one issue of p^ioular uaportwce« 

It has Irag been reoog^edi Mr. Ohainnani ^at children requtfe 
special protections when ^ey come mto contact with the c^unal 
justice system. An mitial reason for the development of juvenile courts 
was to provide such proteodons and separate chUdroi from the adult 
criminal 3 uitide iyitom. One area where we have failed to provide 
the nec^a^ prpteotioni howeveri fs the placement of juveniles in 
adult jaUs and 1ocl^j)s< 

The det€^ m ad^t jails lo^u^s has long been 

a moral isiue in tiib county which haa been charactoriaed by ^oradio 
^4, public cbncOTL and mmmal action toward ite resolution. Perhags 
the general la^ of public awa^nw and low level of official action is 
. ; due to a low level of viability of juvenilis in ja&^but they are Aere» 
> : with the completion of .ti^e national jaM ceniuS|.did 

a clear and cpmpreheEuive picture or&e i^^f of juveniles surface. 
On one Aday m 1970, the census redded 7,800- juvenflM living m 
^ :4»037 Jaili, A comparable census in 1974 ^timatod that the number of 
C^^^ A to 12,7W, B^^omt^f these surveyB ex- 

pluded fa^ti^ ifioHto houre, Thk is critical 

|fe 'iri Is the ^^ce loctaip and drwA 

tuk^^tb^widoh aUege juvenUe offenders ve often r^legatod awaiting 
• court ^pearance. . v 

It hto been conseiirativdy estimatod that g00>000 juveniles are 
admittod t6 adult jaOs and lo^upi each year. Who: ^eae chUdren 
are is also sm^cant, A recent nine^State surv^ by the; Children's 
Defmse Fund mdicated that 18 p^cent of ^e juvemles m jaUs had 
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hot ©Ten been ohi^0d w act which would be a oiwLe iS mm^ 
mitted^Jby an adidt. Fon^ pircrat had committed no offense at aU, 
; ^j^osa jftBid on. oriro percent were there on 

;^ v-Thf ieversA wajm. The 

jmi^t nsndwy hraa is ttiat of physical and seKuol abuse by adulte 

in^the swm pretrid or relocation detention 

; e^mom juTeniles %6 a^atilt^ e^loitation, and injuiY* 
% jsrotect a chM, local gffldals wUl 

P ■ isolate Because juTi^es are 

. . fiU^phr Yi]^ isdation of ^e t^e provided 

i J; /:in^aM on an in- 

I " dividual ^ild^MmiM hadtt^ 

HOTihg been buflt for a^^^ who have committed criminal actej 
.r ? : jails do not pi^^de an w^i^tommt suitaWe for ttie care aa mainte- 
^ : nMoe of dattnque^^ status oflend©^, , In addition, beiE^ 

7^ y^^ated ii^aUve sdfJmage, Even 

V mmmal inhis community 

^ ftTi^iUt^^^ it^oaa which CM. continue lor a long 

: pnot^ermm itatisti(^^ 

, t^ mc^cmrated in^adult jaSs during 1978 

times the rate among children held in secure 

juvemle deten^^^^ 

2_ ^^^i^^ why it is bad poU^ to 

plaoe^jiYjar^ ja^ and loi^ups^both;m^^^ and economio 

^ t^ius^ il:,Bm j^eaaidv t6 note a growmg nnmber of court deoisiou 
wUdi 4^0^ cMdron m jaUs has hem found to, 

, ^i^^ to coMtitute a daud of due process 

' ,W pumshment. Some of these ridings have 

7 biim fi^riiiayii^ 

; LeiMiW/vni^ been worMng together to 

^dr^ thf 4aU^ of J^veEai^j m weU^ On Ap^ 26, 1979V the National 
Goflition-for. Jw- Befonn, adopted, by concensusj tiie/ portion that 
, na^^^ adult Jaii. Membem of 

the ooidition inolude the^ .American Coirectional A^ooiation, the 
National ^himffs- AasociaUoni the National ^A^dation of Counties^ 
^e Natiohal League of Qties, the National A^ciatim ^ Blac^ in 
Criminal Justice^ and the American fflvil Libttties Union» 

- , ^ Despite, jbh^^ the jaUu^ .of 

cMdrro remams a national catastroph&^ne which this committee 

! has ra. oppoj^ Great ^stridea have been made under 

me juvimle Juiitice Act in demstitutionidizmg status offenders .and 
honoffendei^, If ^UanttQ ieotto^ the aetj fewer juveniles 

: are fdetafcufd m all types' of institution^ setti^^ wh^re ttey have 
rigid^ cdntact; w adulte. But mora can be done through the act 
to.; assure that JuvenUes are completely removed from adult jails 
and lodkupSi the most inappropriate of these mstitutimal settings. 

The current position of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Ddm^ 
quency Prevention k that (Action 223(a) (13) require at a nummum 
"^i*i,Mid sound - ' sepfijration of juvenUes ana adulte in aU iMtitutioni, 
includrng Jails and lodmps. Such separation has been particularly 
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diffloult to McompUsh m oounty jails mA m^loipftl lockups because 
adequate sepi^ationi as mtondid by the act, is viftuaUy impossible 
.^tliin most of ^e facilities^ As a result^ ju^euilM are often isolated 

what the most wdesirable areas of the faoMti^, such as soli* 
taiy cells wad drunk tas^. Also, th^e is no guarantee that children 
hdd in Ja^, though sepuated from adidti, wul reoeiye even mudmal 
serFioes Squired to meet theb spedal needs. : _ , 

I proposed to you that in reauthoriidng the JuTenUe Justice and 
Delenquen^ ftevention Act, Cor^ras absolutely prohibit the de- 
twtion or oo^biemrat ^ juymiles m institution m which adults, 
whe^er oonyicted or awaiting Mai, are conned. Incentives ^ould 
be provided to racowage complete remov^ of children from adult 
iaXm and lockups as soon as ^osilblet 

I realize that it would be mj^sdble to ei^ect that tibe practices 
of prior decades can be ehuiged overmght. It would also be unre^on^ 
able to suddei^ demwd that states which are mining a good^faith 
effort to comply current provi^ns of the act be immedu^ly 
given an addiMonU burdeQi The N^uirement of the act ^at JuyenUes 
md adults be separated in all institutions is laudato^, but with re^ 
q>ect to jails and locteps we must go fur^er ^an separation. X 
would suggest that a requirement be mcluded ^at withm m addi- 
tionU^S years, pa^ remove aU juveniles from 

adult jawi and loctops. This wiU mable the thorough plannmg and 
preparation which wdl be needed to initiate such major changes 
nation Wly on the peat of State juvenile justice advisory groupi. 
FurUer incentives could be placed m the statute to encour^e enectlve 
acticm« 

Please note, Mr, Chautami that I am not advocating the release 
from detmtion f aaiUties of aU youl^s. JuvenUes alleged to have com^ 
mitted . serious crimes agamst pe^^ns need to be Stained, just not 
in adultJaUs and letups. 

The Aloe of Juveiwe Justice studs ready to wovide appro ^ 
priate tecluaicd assistuoe in tha plftTm^ng wd unplementation of 
efforts to remove ^Udren from jaUs. 8pecl3 progrwis now being 
developed to demons^ate Ae effloacy of Mb course of action. Many 
itnisdictioiis may be su^rised to find tibat the benefits of removal go 
beyond muris^ righte of juveml^, but that there are afio 

economic oonsideratiom and Draefits. 

: Mr. ^ahrman, ba Schwartzi -the Administrator of the Office of 
Juverdle Justice wd Ddbiqu Ftevutiem, as well as Henry Doyin 
of ^OJABS and Homer BrcMpime I^AA, shore my concern regardmg 
thjsr jiiatto* Mr, Schw^z Is accompanymg me tomy and has a state^ 
mtnt for submission to the committee. Thai^ you for in^ting us to 
be'present today, and for your consideration of our ^ews, 

AjroBS^s,"W certainly gratef^ for yow statement/ 1 
gu^ the mdit obvious' qu|^ is w^ you would choose 

to leavejthe Feda'al bench or j^dium, U you please, and instead be at 
the Federal trough, I don't quite undm^tand that but I admu^e your 
hsirog done that, _ " 

SMi^^B^wmmri ThwA you, Mr, ^anrnim. 

. AimB^s. Mr, Schwartz, We wOl be pleased to hear from you. 
It is our pieaswe to have had^ou twice m recent tmoies, 
^eptfed ^timony of £ra Bahwarti follows:] 
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•^iKn-B AHB riBUNQVlKOT Ft^7SiraoH» DsPARTIlSHf OF jus7t€S 

p^v ^ttta ipWrtwr% Mr. <%elFm^i to>ppear btforf thii Committae ioday on bifaalf 
C J» the Qffloe of Juy^iUt Justioe aid DeUi^uiney Prav4ttitio& to diiouii rtauthoriia^ 
; orthe JuvttiUa Jiiitid#^d Freventloo Aetof 19T4 

pv: -v^^v^ you taw, I bavo bmiAdmliilitrfttor of th@ Offioe for o^ a fow monthg. I 
^amvto tM po^oa 1^ ^pE«oi&tlon of tfc@ it^ortanoe otthis ligiala- 

' ' mao^;I am stmogly^ qdmmitM to the go^ whloh thi Aot ieeki to Mdbmpliih ud 
' I lifgi that you suppiort riauthoriiatiOB go that thii vit^ work oan qontinua. 

. ^ Sinoj maotm^t of th@ Juvenila Justiae Aet. thii Committee has held a number 
■ of htar^gi to misi^m the opmti&ua the Offloe. Our peMonnd^ have alio made 
; an mrt^;^effort tdfirbrk id^ the Committee staff to aagure that jour ara aware of 
: Mpi^Q«nt:devMdp^entg felii&i'to rddnentikiion of ^e Aet^' Vour aotive inteitit 
in^^^ropatti^li^predatedi ^ ^ ^ 

In m^ gtaiim^t toda^ Mr, Ghidrmim, f would like to briefly diseusg the status 
opf^attons of the Offloe. I aiso fave some ^sments on aspeots of H.R\ 6704 the 
bUr wmeh you, Mr* Colemw, i^d Mr, Ferkini have intfoduoed to extend the 

, The Ju\^^e Justice and Delinquenoy Jheventioh Aot has had ^ impact far 
^^oM^ le^a^don oau^ pem?ns bottL wi^in and 

- . . 1^ question old wa^^ of doing 

; ptiiisesi/i^d, i^^^^ , 

.V, . A n^pfal: report reoently.p^pared.Ar Ar^Offlce by the Na^on^ ^titute for 
: ^tVention provides evidenoe of the extent of 

Ki^^';;tMi,iiM&ot^:^ ^ ' ■ / ■ ■ ' 

':^ ^^^^m l9^ m&r& ^^ h^m a ^idual inereage ^ the number of oas^ re^ 
ferred to juvenile :opufte« B^^ total number of eases 

T^emd to juvehilei obtiira tniireasied by pere^t. 

In the tot a yei^rs fdlbwing passage of the JJDF Aot (19fW9?7) the total 
numMr breast ^eiTM to juvenile obuM decreased by 3.6 pe^nt. 
. Ihls^d^ri^ase is l^g^ acooun^ for by a = 2113 perc^t deo^ase in the 
humbar bf status off^dm refem 

PuriQ| the period iQT&rlStT^e pemntafi of ^uth detained among all 
youti^ weiiid to juvenile bo^urtg remfdned f^ eonstant at about 16 percent, 
Bttwein 1975 and 197? the perdentMe of;,status etf^deri refeirid to 
juvenile oourts deereased from 32/6 to 21,1 pe^ent^ DUring this period the 
_ rate of detention of statiui off^derg decreasea by nearly 50 percent, 
Pertainly many factom have fnfluenoed th^ remarkable ohang^/ 1 sincerdy 
believe, thbugb, th^t a major ^iflu^ce in aeeom^ial^g thm reduotions was the 
claar poliey m the Act in mipport of ih^e dev^opm^ti* 

WOnUVLA OBAHfl 

Fifty-one stat^ md territoHes are now p^ieipating in the JJDP>.ct fomula 
gmnt progranip "nius far this y^r, 41 jurisdictions have received dJJDP approval 
of their fiseal year 1980 formula grant plans, M participating stat^ have estab^ 
iishid a mbnitoring system in Gomplianee with section 223(aH14} of the Aot. 

MonitoHttf reporte for flsoal year 1979 indieate that 33 stat^ ^d territories 
have damonstrated substantial oompliance with the deinitltutionalizatlon mandate 
of section 223(a) (12), An additional 13 stat^ have shown signifieant progress 
toward substimtid oompHanGe^ 

There are 15 stat^ in f^l compliance with the geparation requirement of section 
223(a)(13) of the Act, Another 21 have shown sip^c^t piogr^ toward 
oompliuee. 

Our records indlcatej Mr, Chidnnang^ that of a total of $61,631,(K)0 In fomula 
p;mU awarded in 1979| $36,406,569 or 59 percent Was aUooated to programs which 
? had delnstitutioh^liation of status oflfenda^ and non-offendm as their objective, 
Even^ state participating in tht'fonn^ p'ant pro-am except tiire^-New Jereayi 
the District of Oolumbiaj and the Trust Terrltbty of the Faamc Islands^alloeated 
a portion of their fonnula grMt to demitifeutsonidisatidn. New York, Iloridai 
Cwifomia. Geof^a, North Caroling Ohio, Pennsylvimia, and Texas aUooated 
partieulariy large sums of their fomula grant award for this specific purpose, 

OJJDP also ejirained state plans to ensure that funds were being equitably 
alloGated towards separation and monitoHsg. Twdve stat^ aUaoated i3^65i|936 
of their total fonnula grant ^oeation for separation programs* The remaining 39 
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■tetw OMtiolpatini in the Act elthir did not havt » preblep with the separttton of 
JWCTiK^d adult! or uied othir funds such «a Crime Control Act or rt.te levy 

"'iS^ffiff^^&at.d $812,07* of thete WDP aw«d, 
intmnSa. 'fhtiAmti does not include sumi from adrntofatrative ftinds whjoh 
mfny^rtWrirWllfi justice councils uie for monitorinB. Wa have alw aMured, 
MH Chai^SnTtHat all itates partioipMing in the Act are awarding at least 
^^MreeK^keir funds for programi utUiifeg advancid techniques, as required 
byiectlon22a(a)tt0). 



TECHNICAL ABSISTANOB 



Over 800 iastttcM of technicd 

ytlliiatiOQ of iiiiiliDg 

r^m* ^onitofWi gomplianoe with seationi 223(a) (13) and (13) of the Act, 
Buadiag community support for p^itive iystim ehangei Incrfased 



This asiirtance wai primarily in the following arwa: -^tero 
finement: Etmoval df juvenflii from adult iailii Ma^Unum i 
rigourQeij Deinititutionaliiation orifato offendirs and non-i 
reform j Monitoring eom] " " ' ' 

Budding community supj 
eapability I and Odinque 
bitn devilopid to provid 



Buadirig community support for p^iuve ivstam enang^; *«^«^^^f».^fP»8f^|5^ 
Spabilit^^^ and Ddinqu&ey priVintion, A number of major publieatiesi have 
been develoDid to urovids additional atsiitance. 



iPBGlAL EliraASlg FROaRAMS 

Of thi SlS9,ia0.000 ^ocatid for Spjcial Emrtt^te pTOgfrai siJ^e p 
ift^K tMnfkO^BA?^ Viart hem obligated SB of March loi 1980* Inii mwuaei 
III is^OOb of' JJdI Act in LIA'a Crime Control Act 

funSi AOTyilona for a Youth Advocacy Inltiatlva are now being procMsed and 
aA MWMt% to be made by the eJd of, AprU a«»d«"nM b»ve b^en tt^ed 
f^ an^tMnfttive Edueatibn Initiative and applicatioiM are due by AprU 30. Tfiia 
iStUtWelfrf pwtlbulM no^^^ bicause f S.mllfion of the SJl mmion to be awardid 
iw'funds contKed by the Departmint of Labor. Ouldilmes were reeently 
fubffl toS^fSn lor a Prevention Research »d^DeveloDmint Pwpwn. 
Xrfdktenal Broaraais wUl be jounced n the areas at Removd of Youth from 
wff StmlS^f Ju^enfleHdjudieated for Violent Offenses, and Capac ty 
&iS m «P?et that awards under oU of toltiatwe^ e«ept Copw 
Buildlni, which fi ioheduled for next Iseri year, wlU be made by the end of flical 
vear lSib. The total projected obligation for fiscal year 1980 ta|52,180^000, which 
pudMlwl;Ml!0OO% -JJDP Act funds and 816,144,000 of CTmie Control Act 

'"r^'date Sneciel Emphasis propami have served nearly 60,000 young people 
throug^le'T llSts opwatini In jfi sltef . App^o*to»tely f 6 percent^o rt^^ 
^phaais funds have gone to private nonprofit oriamzations, a sum far in excess 

"'^^^'^de^^a i«pl«nent^Ion of Special W^P^ 
gr^s has biK baaed very speclficaUy on the rt«'aiS?«ll«™tton to Iffit 
Tavi bBsn structured and funded In ways which caU ^^^JfL^^lf^^^^Mf^t^ 
cateEories of youth. Specific peif ormance stwdards are set for deUvery of servtees, 
laci fiwrtlvl^ bSen funled as a group of projects, with emphasis on overaU 
prtlam^ois ai.opposed to specific project obfectivBs. Siieable i^Mte^a^f b|ea 
perndt comprehens^e pUn^^ as oppwed to Pl«=tag for 11m ted 
Mdfot^bIeitlves." ft^'eet periods have be speeaed and^measm-aBle oWeotivM 
pSSribS f or tbMi^eflodir A^^^ of funding, within the limits of avaflabUHy 
of funds, has been provided in advanoB, » ™. 

^ffotf are mofltored by OJJDP staff and poups ttyr-lls 
mOTfe times a year for monitoring mi to receive teohnioal ■MistMoe. Tbte helps 
S^tfef under MehMoW Bmphasto Inltiatlv. see thenselves as part of a na- 

j^*!^^ Inathute^for Jtivenll. jfusttee wd P«U»««,S5^^Bi» 

hufitinto 8ttcW EmphMla pro»am funding to^W^^ 
4Ks^^n^ounc^,'the;&iatute^uppo^^ 

& 5efiittn of the Dronani. During and: uter the project pwiodr the Institute may 
^l^fwleS'^raatloni pronam effeetlv«^^ 
.^Msible tot identification of iuocesaful approaches and models sultawe lor 

"ffiid^mphisto propams are designed *« f^en^R 
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Ill ^ditioii, rtqviremi&ti suGh As ooordinfttiea of seFVla^t iavolvemiat of 70U^, 
pmnts md eomm projeets, and aomortlum propam Imple^ 

;«; m^tati€m b^ve aJI sisiA objeotive of iyettaio ehange^ 

: €^ litftitute for Juvenile 

' Justfdt iuad Dtl^quea^ (N|JJDFJ iuppdrted Fisi&reh to divelop 

: baiayiie daUi^^^^ a&d oharAdttrbtieiiti dejisiquiaay ana 

;ddJiiqu^U«il^ bplltettd pertabipg^td; Juvt&ite justiot iygtem: proo« 

;^^i^ffig^ i^o&d^ dlAtnUiaitd ^th repeat to prevent 

;^ti6n pyosr&mii^d ir^ition^ ififrai.whiah offiei^ agtndte utiUza 

po^deai:1Htmi^^^^lIu^■^^ / .■■ ^?t\iv- . -y' v ' ■ T.^.- 

p v^AibbBgithri^cm^ of NljJDP:1s.&n improvtid and espandid i^fttional 

juyiaUiluf^aa^statbtieal repoiti&g system^ JEo addition to juvtnile oourt statii^ 
^^eiK tht ^0€m jUio yiddi Dationid^^indtivbmd flpw/^data, IjednniAg 

1 witnf poUf^f hii]ddli^ of youiig suipioj^. To 'athpUfy oumnt dala, the instTtute is 
ksii^oliiDg;A>Siatiop^ sui^ i^ohy wiU in^ludt the 

r^iil^de&^^fin^ Qh&r^ dmg;uie;^bag aHiampli of^^ j^ Suoh data 

^r: iii: oQ^^rliMi^siipQ^ for the d^yd^mttii imd mrai^iuor of o^tHaffodtlve 

^^^phi^g^ ;tUt:^jg^mint Gintdiv fdr D^quafitfBehi^ibr^^ raventioa at 
l^wt^Uhlvei^^^ KIJJpPj oan i^om itate and loeal p^^tion 

^-^tl^KltAMd^i /^^^ f^rm^the nati^ im EviQUi^tlons^ art 

^ v1$dnp|uppoi^d§tb deti^^ ^^at l^^ii dif prb^^ &ddF#8iU[gydif^ ^ 

^ f#rtnt ^JuViphiItipfobUm£ A^U^ havo feabhad as a : result 

' :p(^^|Utf^aoi^rlty: - rtgafdin^ i^^Ui^ tddinqutney prtventipn sti^t ^ti. are^mpst^ 

: ^^^i^ongiht topioi oq whloh the issUltU^has or.w^ have resf M^h;0r tvalua^ 
. ^'tlb^'^r^iuits art thi f oUowing i Pelns^^t<utio^alizatloQ of itatui offender | iUter^ 
i^hafjv^ to iteU^ dtttntionr^ fro£h jiiviaile Justice 

K^^m ^ iRe^titution^^/Leamibf and juve&ile daUnquene'r ^ Htduotlon 

of ichool erime a&d eduoat^Qal f disruption r Serious : j uvepiie offenders ; and| 

Handling oif^ders^Voutsidf;;^ A >^ V'. ^ " ' ' ^ :/ 

^ -/ Beyond haltfonal amss^^ fhr^Utt^ipns A^d'data baU develop0a^nt,:NIjJDF^ 

ailiO : supppi^llMi unsqUeifeid i rmarah^rogin|m^^j$@i essthee of tUs prommv has 
V l^^esi the d^elopm^ tioLthe @tvus^, qoireTat^. iyid 

rtmtdla] ptppertiii of dtUnque&Qy/.Aesearbh^has fob]^^ on sipimeani variabies 
^rtalAiAg^^Q d^^ and^tpc pdssible^ntarvmtion str^ {nvdving the 

fainily,>peef ^and eqrnmunity reUttonihipi,:^|ua4 th0 eebnomio and iooial s^loe 

ih^ktm^^ ebmpon^t pi^f KIJJDP rmajnBh tffortjs a newly fonoed lolsbi^ty^ 
ba^fd research. initiative, A diUberate f ffort ii Jbeing made to encourage mipority* 
baaed grant applioationsp ^thou^ np' final deol&iaxi l?een ;madti wa are^ ^io 
considering rMarch ^nesit year speeificUJ^ ^IniQ tl^ issue of disproportionate 
ripriientaUon pf^|QinoHt^^^^ \ , 

- COKClNTBA^lOli OF FEDIAAL EFFOB 

BlUiotts of Feder^ ^bUars impi^t on youth eve^ year, l^e Depa^nient of 
Justice, thi^u^ OJJDFi has ^n giVtn responsiQilfty , 1 the JJDF. Adt for 
setting ' o^ectivts and prtoriiiis for ; Fideral ' ju^tuile delinquency pfo^ams* 
Thm Coordinating Opuhcil on Juvenile Justice: and pelioqu^ncy Piwentipni 
chaiftd by thf Attoi^ey Oenerali^ is ^0 Itti^prt^t part ^ the enprt to mure 
that there is coniist^oy ap^bng'^e mimber .DepMments.and apen ^ 

. Today, the ppordinating^ Oou^ iiii;a better positioa^thto m prior yems to 
f ulftU its l#^sratiy0 miuidate^^d combat the ira^entatiofly^^Uoh np eharacter^ 
iif dithe Obyernment's^r^ erime. ^Thb .poimbilt^ 

^to asiurf that i^ efforts are not 'spread ' am^g tob mi^y; mm !and has fqeused 
^on ei^t: sp^ii^d .tasks» \!Fheie:l r^ge from making r^commendatiQns^ i^^ 
juy^Ue^^Uhque|c^ p joint Juhdihg efforto among "mimber 

agtnclesV'Tlie lDblmc0^b afsdi undert^ng to deterniine , the 'degree .which the 
praotlcea : of ^ ;y arious ^^iencies ai^ dohilitf nt' with the deinstitution^iatlon and 
s^aratioh mimdat^ of the JJDP Act. : ' . 

In the pMt| the Council has not had clearly artieulatad goals ^d abjectivesi 
nor have the tasks before It been delineated. Staff' suppoH for the Oouneil has 
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^ lAOt brai ftdtquate and work of the Counoil has not bmn oi^^Ued so ^ to 
^ iQlow for the mivanta^oui ui@ of the ralatiyely small amount of timt that 
^^mltms 0$^- d^ote to these i^vitl^« Thmm problems are M being addr^ad. 
v%<^ eontFaet iU|port lor the work of the Oounoil whish 

K^'i&'b^^ jm^ti^ hy O^DP. Airoricplaulbi^ F^een developed and will be foUowed. 

We a^ also ende^ tl^ ^i^^ual Anal^ls and Evaluation of 

iVV/ federal Juvenile DeUiiqu^ a useful dooument for polleymakers 

-. in both Oon^^ and the Eseoutlve Branoh, r 

BpB» ^fM'-CTs svymmiM rswnQm Aummumurs of 

I would now Idee to turn my attention, Mr. Ohairmw, to B«B« 6704, the bUl 
; whidii you Md sever^ other Oommittee meinbei^ have bitrddueed to reauthorize 
the' Juvenile Justlee fuid Delinquenoy Prevention Aot. The bW k oommendable in 
siany respeoto. iome of its proviiioiis are quite simUar to reeommendations aon^ 
tain^ in the A^ibdstration propoial submitted l^t May. Other items induded 
in the bfll are quite innovative and wUi, if enaeted, have a ben^ei&l impaot on 
. the JJpP pr6grm« ^Hi^e ar e, howeveF, some provisloni in H,R« 6704 whieh are 
of cdheem, f o mtit the Comnaitt^ In its deUfaerations, I shall offer some detailed 
eonoinents itfid suggestions regardhig those seetions wtdoh we find m^t troublesome. 

Of pitoiai^ eoneern is the proposed repe^ of Title IL Part €, Se6tionsV24i 
through 250 of the JJDP Aet. "Hie ^eot would be to abolish the Nationid In- 
gtitttte for. Juvenile Justiee md Ddinquenoy Prevention (NIJJDP) wlthta 
;v :OJJDP. 1^ wo^d have an e%tremdy det^ent^ impaet on the oyer^l propam« 
' Ai early ISOQ; the need jfor a speoU entity to eonduot Juvenile r^earcE was 
reeoimisi^ b> severid Membei^ of Congrm. UgUation to oreate m Institute for 
the OontMumg Study of the Pfevention of pdinqUeney was introdueed that year 
... ^ Codgressman Tom RMlsbaek and Senator Charl^ Feroy. The esfenae of the 
tt^back'^Peroy propose was inoludeid in the Juvei^e Juatlae and Dellnqueney 
. ^^evention ^Aet of 1974 as the Katiouid institute for Juvenile Justige md Delln^ 
■ quenCT^Pfeventios! ■ : ^ 

A Diputy Admlnif trator has been d^i^ated by statute to head the Institute; 
The sections of the Act whieh H.R* 6704 wo^d rroeal give NIJJDP responsibility 
. ties far beyond supporting r^euoh. T^eie ioelude mwdattf to jerve as an 
: fonnailon eenter and i^i^teg^^ to ^onsor dmo&stration programs, to 
Walui^te the effeeUvenw of javenfle ddlnqumoy programs, to provide for training 
for profmsion^ in the jiiv&Ue fields and to a^iiit itt the development of juvenUe 
I Jt^tloe itanditf'dsV T^ in OJJDP was felt to be partis 

' e^^riy 'importimt beeausi 0^^^ nded f or ri^earoh on approaoh^ to JiivenUe 
JUQtlee. iyiQ prevention problems felt nfomi^ bSfore aetion prop'ami 

> w^e'toiflatW by. other pa^ * . - 

The rde' -antfei^^ and the sueoei^ to filling this' rolei 

was affirmed in CoDj^e^ion^ R^6M aeedmpanying the Juvenile JustTge Am^d^ 
r^mim^^nWlsMtc^^ 'Jfl ■ . "^. : ^'-.'^ ■ 

- "TOi aetiviti^ of the Nation^ Isltitu^^^ Justiae and PeliDqueney 

^' f^Prtveitioii'kr^ dostiy^tied !io'^ the fuadia^^pf^imis bf this Offlee (OJJPP) . 1^ 
t'^vvi commit^ feds that the Oiiee^s effort to 0e its aetion progrMUS to researah ^d 
%-':f ' to e^alua^on oHteria . & advanee of ' ai?ards bi&i^made is eommendablei and in 
1^' i^^np ^^nt^^ earUi^ Li^AA Tmarah effo]^ u4 should provide, a y^uable 
m: ei^^i^to other FMiW prbi^ms^ CSenatrlfi^^ 95-165^ at PN(^^^3.) 
J>4 4^M#?^earq^iti to I«ring the ground- 

>ivork qf^llle Aiturti lipeeiid einphMis initiaUv^ ha^^ brpuy^t new Imowledge 
^ ' t^^ jyv&fle jus^iee iy^^^ ij^bidi, i^i^e34J" _ i - ; 

^'^^ ^f^>,>*iJTE©t Conferees stfondy niifflsm Jhe brimtt in^^at^# eonteinplated 

i0S^E^o&^ f tpMiil its ^lUMte^ i^eh has hdped ^to wure 
^iSrffittl^^ejOiMe^M Gi tUf ^dUp^oi^&t^!^^^^ of tht^ime 



^CSifeSi^MftrogrmtC^^^ Reppit, 95^^42 and Senate 

I^i^: !t^^s i^ieafeh w^'ilyen ind^^efit Ma^^ 1^ \ ^^tUon^ ot this, re^ 
^^^^Biidsi^6hj$5fchtfA^ 

t. / ffiiti^^last'^Mi^^:!^^ of JttsWee be 

^Vio authority to oonduei basio jlave^e rtse^^h^'Whflp^^^ f^^ of ttie Na- 

> SSn^ liastitutf of JustibtA(NlA paM NIJJDP to a Umited exteflt, 

, the programmatie mMida^ of mJ aiB brea^ irtth no speaial foaus on . 
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juveniit juatlceandddinquency prevB Juvenile delinquency prevention and 
oontrol is eritioaL NIJJDP has made important contributions to the OJJDP 
program. I firinly believe that the Institute program should be continued and 
strengthened as m critical part of OJJDP. 

The Administrator of OJJDP has a mandate to "irnpl ment overall policy and 
develop objectives and priorities for all Federal juvenile delinquency programs 
and activitiei/' He should have direct authority over the research arm that can 
inform him on matter pertaining to the polioy and program alternatives that 
must be conMdered. 

NIJJDP la only now beginning to realiie Ita full potential. Without NIJJDP, 
OJJDP would be drastically altenedp Information and practices which have been 
carafuUy buUt up over a period of years eould be lost. 

Turning now to other aspeots of H,R. 6704, I note that new definltioni of 
''secure detention facility'- and "ssoure eorrectlonal facility'- are reaommended. 
Theie definitions traok the revised definition of ''detention and correctional faaiU 
ity" recommended by the Adininiitration proposal except that they define secure 
in terms that include "procedures*" This differs from the OJJDP guideline 
definition which provides a clear standard that states have followed for several 
years. We no need for any ohange in the definition^ 

There is also a new definition in H,R. 6704 of the term "serious crime." The 
phrase is deficed to include specific orimes, generally known as Type I offenses 
under tlie PBPs Unifoim Crime Reports. While all of the listed offenses are 
majorp I would sugiest that not all the crime should be specified as serious for 
the puipose of identification of juvenile offender. I speciflcally have in mind 
offenses such as motor vehicle theft and "larceny or theft," The National Initio 
tute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention is supporting a considerable 
amount of research into the subject of serious juvenile cnme. We would be glad 
to work with the Committee to develop a definition of serious crime that assures 
that the label of beinp a prions criminal offender will be applied to young people 
only In appropriate circumstances. 

H.R, 6704 authoriies the Administrator of LEA A and the Director of NIJ to 
delegate authority to OJJDP, Bection 820 of the Justice System Improvement 
Act currently gives the Adminiitrator of OJJDP policy authority regarding 
LEA A juvenile programs and requires close coordination with the bireetors of 
NlJ and BJB^ The Administration opposes the delegation of authority in this 
manner between independent agencies. 

H.H. 6704 would establish a Deputy Administrator for OJJDP to direct the 
staff activities of the Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, while abolishing the Deputy Administrator position for NIJJDP. I 
have already provided my views in opposition to abolishmg NIJJDP. It follows 
that the position of Deputy Administrator for the Institute should remain, AU 
thouph you may wish to consider providing another Deputy to manage all matters 
relatmg to Concentration of Federal Efforts^ having a Deputy softly to direct 
the staff of the Coordinating Council is not justifiea at this time. The responsi^ 
biHties of that position would simply be too limited to warrant Deputy statui* 
Up to 7.6 percent of the Title II appropriation is authorized by ILR. 6704 
to go for Concentration of Federal Efforts each year, Ceilings of 1500,000 each 
are set for the activities of the Coordinatteg Council and the National Advisory 
Committee, In all of th^e instances, we would prefer that a statutory maximum 
or minimum not be established because it reduces oui flexibility to administer 
the program and rei^ond to ohsngine needs. Instead of a 7, .5 percent ceiling, wo 
would suggest a "reasonable amount^ be indicated for Concentration of Federaj 
Efforts* The 7,5 percent level is far greater than the current level of funding for 
Concentration of Federal Efforts, 

While neither the Advisory Committee nor the Cooidinating Council are using 
iSOOjOOO at this timcp there could be a future need for a higher amount. This is 
particularly true in the case of the Coordinating Council if data collection re- 
garding Federal programs increases. 

A number of additional statutory members are added to the Coordinating 
Council by H*R. 6704, I would caution the Committee that the Council should 
not be comprised of so many offlelali as to be unworkable. With the changes 
proposed, there would be six Department of Justice representatives on the Councils 
Your bill suggests several changes to the National Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, A 21-member Committee with 
staggered four-year terms has been quite workable. The proposed reduction to 
Ifi members would have a negative impact on the broad representation of interests 
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paiilble on ft ai.memhtr body. I would alio iupport a eonttauatlon of the roo re. 
m«nt that one-third of the membert of the Committee bs under oe^rtam age >. utn 
appointed, rather than riduot the Bpoolfled number of young pioplt to a m 

^'f fhfva^diStl! Mr. Chainnan. with the pro^vl.lon of H.R 6704 whieh wemW 
permit the Chairman of the National AdviMry Committee who tan^ 
amninvBB tn indenendentlv aoDOint itafT for the Committfo. Ihe uommiiwn 
if^dSonr to OjFdP OJJD hard to Basure adequate support for 

Ihe NAC?We wiU oontinue to do .0, with the hope of oventu^y pr^.dmg 
fuU-time aupport through offloe itaff. In thu way, we con continue to build on 
the foundationi eitabliihfd to date. ^. , , „ i„ fimHa in 

Cuwant law ipeaks to reobligation and reallooation of formula F*^yun«« >" 
two InitanoBi. Seotion 222(b) atatea that fundi unobligated at the end of a toal 
Iwr^re to be reallocated in aooordanoe with Part B, which authorijei both the 
&u"arnd lpKi"llmpha.i« grant programa. Seetlpn 2Z3Cd) *f f™ a 

funds from statei not .ubmitting a^ plan or !Uta'"»ne ? J,""" J'^^^ » ^^^^ 
Boncompllanoe are to be leallooated as Spioial EpphaBii funds. Since the latter 
Jro-^ton ipeoiflc ai to the aUooation of unused fundi, wo have determined that 
It ^^ro^' . ftrtbiguity of current law further, to a point of eonfliet. 
BeSion* liw would be amon^d'^to require that unobU|at« fomula fun^ 
rMnoeated to the itotei eoniiitent with a rtviaed 223(a) (10) (H),, n 'wmula 
Sant isetlon. Seotion 223(d), on the other hand, would be amend^ed t| require 
firmula fundi to be rtaUooated for uie pursuant to a revised eection 224(a)(.5), a 
ananiiil ■Rmohaiis section. This ahould be olarifled, ... , . _ 

^ISh SS resiled seotions 222(b) and 223(d) would by cross-reftrencing 
RpSSoL 223(a) (10) (H) and 224(a)(5), limit the um of unallocated funds to state 
lldrprolrMns tKh the use of subiidies or other financial incent ve. to units 
S loJaf lwernmmt deaigned to remove Juvenile, from adu t jails, jeplicate 
fuvlnUa proSamrdesiJilted as eKemplory by NIJ, or establish ^dopt. 
based upln rioommenjations of the Advisory Committee, standards for th^ 
taorovement of juvenile justice. While these are worthy objectives we feel they 

°oo"?^triotlve. I would for example, f'vor contmu^ion o the 
obiectives currently establ shed by section 223(b)(10)(H)(i)-(iii). inese »" 
vanc^d techniques e^ioourage reduction of the number of commitments of uven les 
tn f MllltiM an inorease In the use of nonsecure community-baaed facilities 
and dtaiowkgf seSS? tacareeratlon and detention. I feel it important that these 
tatlvfuM oonflnue to reeeive special attention and that they be retained. 

riac^nd conein regarding'these provisions Is that the reoblipted funds ean 

^ 2In«fHerf tn st^^^ already m fuU compliance with sections 223(a)(l2) 
an/(li)^Thus stales not in c^llifno could Sot get any reallooated funds to 
hrin them comply The provision 5f current law permitting the Administrator to 

£ P „=i ft,^HrPnr''ilt»ilatlvei" in non-participating states would also be elimi. 
^^W^Im^^^^th^S^W of current law. Tbrough the Exem- 
nlarv'^ierProgram^^^ Institute of Justice identifies, in a syBtemntic 

maS^pV^SffiLndig KBins throughout the country, verifies their achievement^ 
Sfd SuhlkSM thfl ffiy the goal is to encourage widespread use of advanced 
and pubucwra inem wiueiy. i _ programs have been designated es- 

eSnffy t'o d& 'wfiupport the repUoafloS of^luocMSful activities, but question 
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stat^ are going to still have to conduct monitoring puriuant to ieotion 223fa)(14)j 
j J i'eporting on the results of monitoring as a eonditlon of receiving federai 
funds should not be a particutarly great burden. 

Under eurrent laWp a state can be found in Bubstantial oompliance with the 
Act, and be given additional time for full compliance. If it has reduced the numbei 
of status offender and non=ofTenders held in detention and correctional facilities 
by 75 percent after three years of partioipation, H.ll. 6704 would additionally 
permit a finding of substantial cnmpliance, if, after three yearaj all adjudicated 
status^ offenders and non-offenders hava been removed from secure gorrectional 
faoiUtiei, We oppose this potential weakening of the Act. Even though all juveniles 
might have to be rernoved from all secure correctional facilities, there would be 
no requirement on states taking this option to remove any status offendera or 
non-offenders from seeure detention facilities until the period for full eompllanee 
arrived. All but a few participating states have been able to achieve substantial 
compliance within the period specified by current law* We see no need to dilute 
the effort previously required^ 

H.R, 6f04 would repeal section 228(b) of the Act. That permits the Administra- 
tor, when there Is no other w^ to fund an essential juvenile delinquency pro- 
grami to authorize the use of JJPD Act formula grant funds to meet the matching 
share requirement for other Federal program grants. I believe that the use of 
funds as match will increase the leverage of liniited formula grant funds. The 
Administrator s role is to assure that programs which are to be matched with 
grant dollars are consistent with the objectives and priorities of the Act. 
H.R, 6704 would incorporate certain provisions of the Justice System Improve^ 
ment Act as administrative provisioni applicable to the JJDP Act. This is con- 
sistent with prior law* While I generally agree with the section so incorporated, 
you may wish to revise the scope somewhit. All of section 802 is incorporated} 
but I would sug^t that only 802(a) and (e) are appropriate* 802(b) deals specifl- 
pally with Parts D, E^^ and F of the Justiee System Improvement Act, H.R. 6704 
incorporates section 814(a), allowing appointment of esperte and consultants. 
I would suggest that all of section 814 fie included. 814(b) permits appointment 
of advisory committees and allows for their pay, while 814(c) flJlows payments 
made in instailmeDtSf in advance or by reimbumnients. 

I would further suggest, Mr* Chairman, that all of section 815 of the Justice 
system Improvement Act by incorporated by reference in the JJPD Act. Section 
815(a) prohibits Federal direction of local agencies, while section BU(h) prohibits 
eonditibniiig the availability of grants on adoption of racial quota systems. 
H.R. 6704 incorporates section 818(a), (c), and ft) Into the JJDP Act, I believe 
that when the Justice System Improvement Act was passed, the order of this 
section was changed, so you probably intended to Incorporate sections 818(a), 
(b), and (d)* Subsection (o) relate to intelligence systems, not funded under the 
JJpP Act, 

Finally, Mr* Chairman, I would suggest you add sections 823 and §24 to be 
mcqrporated into the JJDP Act. Section 823 permits waiver of State liability for 
Indian tribe expenditures in certain instances, making it easier for the tribes to 
receive funds. Section 824 permits District of Columbia funds appropriated by 
Congress to be used as match. 

That concludes my presentation, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to continuing 
to work with the Committee* Your consideration of my comments Is appreciated 

STAflMlHT or lEA SCSWAETZ, ADMIHIiTEATOE, OWim OF 
JU^mnB JUSTICE AOT DIUNQU^OY PEEVEHTION, DEPART- 

mm OF ^STioi 

Mr, ScHWARf^. Thank yoU| Mr. Chainnan, It is a pleaiure for ire 
to be here. This ii alio the first opportunity I have had since assuming 
my position to teitify formally before the committee, It is a pleasure 
to do so before one that has such a distinguished record in terms of 
supporting juvenile justice issues* I have a statement that I will submit 
for the record rather than take the time to read it, but I would like 
to highlight some of the comments contained in it. 
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]^^t of aU, I certainly concur and support the statements of 
Judge Renfrew with respect to the removal of juveniles from adult 
jaUs, It ii a policy matter. Based upon the histoid of the act in terms 
of its achievement in other areas, I Delieve this is a realistic and achiev- 
able objective* Hopefully this will be included in the reauthorization 
proposaL 

Some important changes have come about as a result of the act, 
Mr, Chairman* First of all, between 1967 and 1975 there was a dra- 
matic mcrease in the rate of refeiral to the juvenile courts throughout 
this coimt^* Since the Juvenile Justice Delinquency Prevention 
Act was passed, I would hope in part because of the accomplishments 
of the act, the rate of refeiral to juvenile courts has abated* There is 
evidence to indicate the overall rate of refeirals have actually begun 
to decline. 

This has occurred in part largely because of the 21-pereent decrease 
in the number of status offenders being referred to the courts in this 
countnr* 

We have also noted that as of 1977 there has been a 50-percent drop 
m the rate of detention of status offender in this county. Since 1977 
this has probably improved further. I base that on the monitoring 
reports that we have received from the States aad the number of 
States that have been able to achieve compliance with our legislation* 

With respect to the future, there are several policy issues that the 
Office will be addressing* One is a greater focus on interagency agree- 
ments and cooperation in use of the Coordinating Council. Judge 
Renfrew pointed out the priority that that CouncU receives and will 
continue to receive m the future* 

In addition, Mr* Chainnan, we are going to be focusing on issues 
relatmg to minorities ud females in the juvenile justice ^stem. As a 
result of infoimation and data gathered by the National Institute for 
Juvenile Justice, there is a significant indication that these areas 
wan^ant further attention on the part of the Office* We also plwi to 
Cidl upon the National Adviso^ uommittee in a much more effective 
way thaii we have in the past with the intention that the members 
win assist us on issues of national policy* 

Specifically with respect to H,K* 6704, we feel that the bill is 
commendable in many, mmy resnectSp It parallels certainly many 
aspects of the administration ^s biU* It has a number of imovative 
features, including the focus on removal of juveniles from jails* How- 
ever, Mr* Chaiman, there are a number of areai that are of concern 
to us which I would like to share with the committee* 

Fi^t all, the bill calls for the aholition of the National Institute 
of Juvenile Justice, We feel that with respect to this pvticular recom- 
mendation we would lose mportant functions of applied research, 
evaluation, standard setting, training, and infoimation, and dis- 
senomation* 

With respect to those issues as they apply to basic research, this is 
an issue that we would support in teims of its relationship with the 
National Institute of Justice and consistent with the Justice System 
Improvement Act md former LEAA legiilation which has been 
reauthorized* The applied research activities of the Institute are 
closely tied with our action program* Many of the imtiatives now 
being discussed are related to mforaaation developed by the Ii^titute, 
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Given the policy responsibility of the Office of Juvenile Justice, it is 
imperative that we have a unit to infonxi us on the nature of delin- 
quency to inform us on the kind of policy options that are avail- 
^le to uB. We don't feel that this particular role can be filled by the 
National ^stitute of Justicep 

With respect to the Advisory Committee, we feel that the Commit^ 
tee ought to be retained at its present sise rather than being reduced* 
The Cnaiman of the National Advisoiy Committee should not inde- 

f endently be able to appoint staff ^ Thii really ought to be the responsi- 
ility of the Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice , As I 
indicated earlier^ we plan to work closely with the Advisoiy Com- 
mittee, particularly with respect to imuB of major nationai policy. 

Regarding compUancei we certain^ support the removaf of itatus 
offenaers from cowectional f acilitieSp However, any attempt to weaken 
the requttement of the legislation with respect to removal of status 
offenders from detention facilities is unwarranted. It would weaken 
the statute, The States have been able to achieve the objectives that 
are set forth in the legislation^ 

With respect to the utilisation of the Office of Juvenile Justice fundi 
as match moneys for other Federal programsi I feel this is a vei^ im-* 

f ortant feature, in fact one of the unique featureSj of the legislation, 
_t also provides an opportunity for States to leverage the funds that 
we have mto other programs. We would hope that tSs feature will be 
retained perhaps there might be consideration of expanding this 
for special emphasis programs. 

Those, Mr* Uhairman. are some of the specific comments that I have 
with respect to the legislation. They are aeUneated in p^eater detail in 
the statement that has been prepared and submitted to the committee, 
I certamly at this point will be happy to entertain any questions you 
may have* 

Mr, Andbbws, Thank you ve^ kindly. Without objection, your 
entire statement wili be submitted for the record, 
Mr* Schwartz, Thank you, 

Mr, Akdrswb, I am sony, we don't have enough seatmg capacity 
for everyone. Everyone here is welcome and we are particularly glaa 
you are here. We specifically invited certain witnesses. If any of you 
who are standing at the rear are witne^es— I know that at least one 
or two ar^^and you can't find seats, why don't you just come up and 
take one of these seats? You can bear better and will be somewhat more 
comfortable than standing back there, 

Mr, Coleman, do you have questions either of Judge Renfrew or the 
Administrator? 

Mr, Coleman, Yes, I do. Thank you, Mr, Chaiman, 

Judge RenfreW| your comments this moming about the mandatoiy 
removal of juveniles from adult detention and coirectional facilities 
within 5 yeai^ raises the ksue of the cost of such a mandate, I was 
wondering if the Department has done any studies on what type of 
financial support would be necessanr from the Federal Government 
and also from the States? What would be involved in terms of capital 
improvements? 

Mr, Renfbbw, I will turn the more detailed analysis back to Mr, 
Schwartz, In looking at this, we are talking about some SOOjOOO 
juveniles annually being jailed after involvement with the criminal 



justice system. The number of juveniles who actually need to be 
detained pending adjudication or other processmg is m the neighbor- 
hood of 60,000 annuUly* * , , t -v^- # 

The actual expenses required to provide the separate faculties for 
th^e youths should not be excessive. Indeed, there may well be actual 
saving! by such separation. At the present time, where juveniles are 
kept separate from adulti in the same facaity, there is a requirement 
that they have 24-hour care for those juveniles, i j e 

There is evidence that there ar a number of underutilized State 
fac^ties such as hospitals where Juveniles can be placed separate 
from adtdt offender and alleged oflfenders. They could stUl be placed 
in a secure facility at a cost comparable to that of maintaining the 
then emsting jaU or lockup, t •« i 

This is a ve^ broad brush amwer to your question, I wui leave 
the detafls to Mr. Schwartz. i * j 

Mr. Schwartz. Thank you. A lot of this has to do with the kind 
of plwning that goes into determining how much secure custody 
detention is actually needed. 

As Judge Renfrew indicated p a si^ificant amount of savinp can 
be realized in tenos of departmental alternatives that are pretty 
much consistent with what is required by the act already. We plan 
to provide national discretionary funding to assist States in this 
effort, as well as technical aisstance and other support services we 
can provide* * i i t 

Let my give you speciflc examples of the numbers we might be 
talking about. i j > 

Recantiy, the community of Davenport, Iowa, woa mvolved m a 
plfiT^ning process with respect to the removal of juvenUes from jail 
facilities m Scott County, Iowa. A community of about 160^000 
people^ housed 400 juvenues m the jaU every year. The jail was con- 
demned for the second or third time* The decision was rendered to 
remove them from the jail facUitiM by a certain period of time. The 
county commissionere in that area were more than %vDlii^ to provide 
the funds for a new juve^e detention facility if that were needed. 
However, as a reiidt of a lengthy and careful planning process, con- 
sidemg the services they had, the hmd of serviCM they needed, what 
they were missing, and the Wnds of altematives that would remove 
the juveniles from jaU without increaamg the risk to the public, they 
came to the conclusion that the number of juvenile beds that they 
needed for secure cuitodid care was five* This was reaUy baaed on 
a redistic look at the numbere of juvenile who needed[ that level 

of cai^* . . 1 ^ # 

ITiat is not unrealtatic, pven the eminence m other parte of the 

count:^* , ^ ^ 1 4 4.U 

The State of PeMmylvania has already moved to ehimnaw the 
j^ing of juve^es. There are a number of other counties ^ound the 
countiy that are also doi^ the same. There are a number of exMaples 
we can leam from. The savmp that can be realized wUl be si^mcant* 
^0| we have an opportunity to look at other kinds of resources that 
can be utilized to house juvenUes that we have not really thought of 
in tbe past. , , 

We are also going to focus in on how counties cm take advant^e 
of some of the services that are already there, such aa was done m 
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Scott County. One of the things that came out of the Scott County 
study was the fact that they really did not have the volume of those 
Mnds of battered, abandoned^ apuse cas^ to warrant having 24- 
hour staff available 7 da^ a week. 

On© of the options beum looked at is utilizing those staff to conduct 
detention screenmg aad provid© crisis intervention services to 
families. This is sm^ajf to the crisis prevention screening services for 
juveniles who might be airested, 

Mr, Coleman. Do you have my estimates made by the States? 
Have you a^ed the States what it would cost to qualify under your 
propc^al? 

Mr, ScHWAETz. No, we have not asked for estimated cost figures 
from the States, 

Mr, CoLiMAN. In your statement you said that a number of States, 
15 I think it wasj are already in compliance with the separation 
requiremint* Is that correct? 

Mr, SaHWARTz. That is coirecti 

Mr, CoLBMAN. Twenty-one are in the process of tumng over* 'What 
are the remaini^ Stat^ and what are some of the problems that you 
have seen the States experience in tryiM to make these chajiges? 
Are there some critical problems that the ^atas face in attempti^ to 
meet the mandate of a complete separation? 

Mr. Schwartz, Some of the prdblenas have to do with the fact that 
services are not available eveni^p and weekends when many juveniles 
pad young people are ajrested. Consequentlyj many of them end up in 
jails, The next morning they are picked up by probation staff. That is 
one of the difficidtiea, In many cases^ beoause there aren't proper 
screeniag services available, the law e^orcement officers are charged 
with the responsibility for making detention decisions. There are a 
number of attempts around the country to t^ to mediate that partic^ 
ular problem. The lack of adequate shelter care programs and 
services is also a problem. 

These are some of the issu^ redly that need to be addressed by the 
States, I think the^ can be through the planning process with help 
from the State advisory committees. As a result of the prop^ess which 
has been made by States with TOpect to the de^titutionalization 
of status offenders, which was em issue which is probably equdly as 
difficult as the one we are facing now, we feel there is very good 
reason to believe this is reidistic and achievable. 

Mr. CoL]SMAN, ThMk you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have other questions but why don't I give it 
back to you ottd let you ask some questions and we will go from 
there, 

Mr, ANOR^g, I believej in jdew of the tuoae, that I wUl forego 
questions for the timi being. Fortunately, I have the opportunity 
to be m touch trith Mr, Schwartz from time to time and I am sure 
we will be able to enhance those opportunities in the future. Now, 
I will also look foward to future contacts with Mr. Renfrew^ as well. 

Mr. CoLBMAN, If, in the interest of time, I ask Mr, Shwartz or 
the judge to submit some written auestions to you, could you then 
provide me witii TOtten fmswe^ to oe made pi^t of the recorf. 

Mr, ScHWABTi, I wUl be more than happy to, 

Mr. ANDRMwa, Prior to murkup, we wm review all your suggestions 
VCTy carefully and you have made some good ones. 
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I might say, that w© i^i dealmf with a compM^ti^ely small pro- 
grem, as vou taiow, m t^ma of this budget, somewheri around SlOO 
mUlion. f fruUy don't see muoh hope of that amount biing in^ 
creased. So, as p^ of this fine tuiung wa mentioned earllerj our 
business beoomes how best to use what we have. 

With all drferenne and respect, and I do have both, for research 
and adviioi^ coouoittees and such — am not belittling the work of 
eithei^it Just sort of seams to me that we are caught in a dilemma mth 
veWj ve^ hmited funds. 

I don't see how we can concentrate our efforts. Judge, on those 
most laudible gods to which you haire refeired and at the same time 
divert a considerable amount of funds into studies and r^arch and 
plans and more books and reporto and advice. I am inclined to think 
that people, such m the mtnesaes we have here today^ who work 
throughout the countiy, pretty well know what the problem is and 
prettyjvell want to move along toward some solutions, I am inclined 
to use as much of our funds m is reasonably possible for staff and 
for inducement money, as you term it, to get ttie job done rather than 
keep studying tmd studying and restudymg what the problem is* We 
pretty well mow that, 

in the judiciaiy, in the Solicitor Genei^ branch of the court 
rfstem, in the field of social work} I think we hate an abundance of 
professimals out there who know what needs to be done m their 
mdividual u'eas, I would sugg^t, Ira, that it is sort of frtahtening 
net to have estimates from the States as to what it^ would cost to 
remove juvenUes from jails. It seems to me staff would have accumu^ 
lated that told of formation. The staff, 1 believe, can help mth 
that more than cw citizen advisers. 

lliat is my view of it. Anyway, we will tiy to thrash that out 
lat^* \ . 

Again, we vejy much appreciate both of you bemg here today and 
the very fine statements t^at you have both made. Unle^ there m 
sametihmg else you wish to say, we wiQ i^ain thwk you and move on 
to the omer paneltots. 

^ Mr. RsHFR^. Thuk you, Mr. OhaiEmu. 

Mr. SoBWABTz, Thaa^ you, Mr. Ohuumw. 

Mr. Andrsws. Ne%t we are pleased to have, from the Depaftoaent 
of Health, Education, and Weffare, Mr. Ces^ PeraleSj who is Acting 
Asiristant Secretwy for Humw Development Services of that De- 
partinent, I ^1 let you introduce those who accompmy you. 

[prepared t^tunony of Cmd^ Perides foUoif^i] 

Fbspabed Testiiiont of Cesab a. Pebams, Acting Assistant Becbstabt, 

FOB HVlf AN DsVELOf MENT BEBVICEg, DeFABWSNT OF HeAIiTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WeLFABE 

Mf. Chaifm^ and members of the subeommlttee, I am Cmut A. Vmmlm and 
I mi aw^ting Senati oonirattation on my nomination as Asiiitant Seoretary for 
HutnM Divelopmenl iervia^ in the Departme&t of Healtt^ EdUsation, and 

WiUart. ^ ^ J* .t. « 

^iflDk you for the opportunity to meet with you today to dissusi the Runaway 
Youth Aet m authoriied by title III of the Juvenile Justice Mid Delinquengy 
F^iv^tion Aot of 1975^ but more import^^ to discuss the naeds of the youth 
this act la desipi^ to leive. 

X w^t you to know that I have had m^y occasions to see fii^t hf^d the needs 
of ^^maway imd homeitss youths most nctntly as the DepM^ment's principal 
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re^oaal official for re^on II| but even more io in my earlier years m m legal 
Bmiyitm lawyer Maong the poor and later as the dir^tor of the New Yor'W Oity 
Ageney in whioh I, mong other thinpj adminiitered the 1974 le^lation, 

As I will indicate in my testUnon^ today, thii administration sharea thii sub- 
GOmmittae'g eontinuing Md evident mtereit in meeting the needi of an extremely 
vulnerable portion of our Nation's youth. We look forward to working with you 
in developing the b^t approaoh and in drafting the moit effeotive legielation. 
With tlJi in mindj I wish to d^giLJ, veiy briefly, the following pointa i 

ThB baak^und and goali of the Riinaway Youth Act; 

The oumnt n^ds of nmaway and homelesa youth; 

How, and with what r^ulte, our program ii being adminiiteredi 

Some baaia principle whiah we feel should be includad in leg^lation to 

extend the program^ 

BACKaBOUNp 

The Runaway Youth Aet was pused oripnally in response to oonoem over the 
growing number of youth who leave home without their parent^i aonaent. Aeeord- 
ing to a 1975 national survey, this number was more than 733,000 annually. 
Our experienaes leads us to l>elieve that the number of runaways has remained 
constant over the years. What has inareased, singa 1975, however, is the number 
of homely youth, especial^ in the 16 to IS^year range, who have b^n pushed 
out by their own famili^. Our data, for example, show that nearly one-third of 
the youth served by our programs are in this aategoiy. 

Whether runaway or tnrowaway, th^e young people are in vulnerable situa- 
tions and subject to exploitation and social diuigeri> 

The original lepslation in 1974 provided for assiiting Stat^ ^d local govern- 
ments in ietting up emergency shelteri and in offering counseling which would, 
among other thinp, help th^e runaway youth ratuni home or find another 
appropriate place to live. 

In 1977 Congrw passed amendments which expanded the saope of the legisla- 
tion to include homeless youth and broadened agenay eJigibUity for funds to 
aoordinate networks of public and private provide] § across State lines. 

Like runaways^ these homeless or throwaway youth have enormous needs, 

They not only need a place to live but they need food, medical care, job counsel- 
ing, educational opportuniti^, legal advice, counssling and a wide variety of other 
iervioeg. 

FROaSAM ADMlKIiTBAnON 

In fiscal year 1979, the youth development bureau, in HEW's Office of Human 
Development Service, funded 165 projeate in 48 States, as well m the Distriat of 
Cqluznpia, Puerto Rico and Guam^ 

_ Smce 1977, thm aente^ have served 116,000 young people and their families. 
Further, in this same period, the national toJUfrae hotrine, set up to provide a 
neutral ahannel of communieation betwe^ youth and their families, served 
240,000 youth. 

According to a national evaluation completed for the Department In March 
1979 by Berkeley Hanning Associate, our progrMnp as shown through representa^ 
tive projects studied, has proved effective and is meeting the program's legblative 
goals. According to the Berkeley study, the aounseiing provided to the youth and 
the famfly hm had a lasting effeat in alleviating the problems that led to the youth- 1 
leaving home. 

At the same ttoae, the projects have broadened their activities in order to 
provide more effective hdp to the youths who come to them, including a iignlficant 
Duznbir of homeless youtns who are not runawayi. 

Under current law, th^e projects work not only to strengthen and reunite 
famOi^, when that u poMible, but also to assist young people m a wide range of 
interrelated problems — problems like unemployment, delmquency, and status 
offensei, teenage pregnancy, prostitution, arug and alaohol abuse, and ahild 
abuse and ne^eat, 

^ In order to help respond to these jproblems, the projects have devdoped close 
ti^ and cooperative arran|ements with a broad range of local publia imd private 
agencies, in^uding law enforcement, juvenile justice, education, health, welfare, 
sociM service, and employment agenaies. 

Our prop'ams in Mrchigan, Ohio, MaMachusetto, Louisiana»just to mention a 
f aw— have been able to bring many other organizations into the proce^ or pro- 
viding Servian to runaway and hom^m youths 
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We have itrengthened thii kind of coordioation by requiring our iranteei to 
ehow, on applying for funds, that they are able to develop workable agreements 
with publie and private agenoiei in their onmmunitiea. 

Projeets have also ghown suoeeis in using Federal fimding as a magnet to attract 
local support, most notably the donated labor of volunteer staff* Acoording lo the 
projects studied in the national evaluation report, the average grant was $67|000, 
while the average annu^ operating budget was $146,000. Thus, more than half 
of the reiouroes to keep these projeoti goiag came from local private contributions 
and State and looal funds. We believe this is especially noteworthy in light of the 
fact that many of the young people lerved come from outside the local jurisdiction. 

The youth development bureau has been exploring ways of improving services 
to meet tha needs of youth ^d families in erisis by linking and broadening services. 
To do thii, the bureau has awarded granti in seven States for donidnstratioa 
projects foeuied on providing services Hirected towards certain youths, including 
teenage prostitutes, pregnant adolescenta, adolescent parentg, youth from di- 
vorced or relocated families, and deinstitutionalized status offenders* Funds for 
these projects are not from the appropriation for runaway youth but come from 
funds under reBearch iind demonstrationj section 426 of the Social Security Act, 
Here we are pulling together resources in order to broaden our knowledge about 
these youth. 

The seven youth demonstration grants, the target populations that they are 
iervingj^and tne services they are providing jnolude the following* 

The Bridgei Inc.: Boston, Mass.: Home Front is an alternative family living 
center for iienatedj pregnant adolescents. The program is designed to re-educate, 
train, and support these young women from pregnancy Into parenthood through 
a nonresidential * 'community nroviding compreheniive inlormationi support, 
and recreation services on a daily basii as weU as medical asBistance prior to, 
dui ing, and after ehildbirth. 

Crosswinds, Inc. : Merr it Island, Fla. : Horiion House, a short«term residential 
faciUty, is designed to address the needs of dependent youth affected by revsions 
in the Florida Juvenile justice laws mandating the deinstitutionalization of status 
offenders. The iervices that are provided— counseling, social skills development, 
and other supportive services^ — ^are designed to assist the youth to be able to live 
Independently. 

The Bridga for Runaway Youth, Ine,t Minneapolisi Minn.: The Bridge is de- 
sipLed to address the needs of female adolescents involved in prostitution. It 
provides positive role models, a safe living environment and supportive services 
deiigned to improve self^perceptioas and interpersonal relationships. The end 
objective of these services ii to increase the residents- awareness of alternatives 
to prostitution and to provide the skiUa required to take advantage of these 
altarnativei. _ _ 

The Center for Youth Services, Ine,: Rochester, N.Yj The Families m Tran- 
sition project is designed m support the positive development of youth who are 
e%perienemg transitidns in their familiM due to divoice or relocation ; and to 
rane community awaren^ of the frequency and dynamics of family transition 
and its effects on youth and their famUitt* Peer support groups are being eatab- 
lahed within both a high school and a eommunity setting designed to provide 
mutual aislstande to youth in deling with fmily toues. Additionally, videotapes 
are being developed (by youth) designed to share the e^eriencea of youth rdated 
to famUy transition. _ 

Voyage Houie, Ine*^ Philadelphiaj Pa.: The Life Skills Heaource Center pro- 
vides remedial academic asiiitance, life skills training, and counseling designed to 
inerease the ability of youth to function effectively m everyday life* The tutorial 
and other approaches that are employed draw upon materi^i which are b^ic to 
everyone's fife— e.g*i newspapers, leases, job applications— in order to incre^e 
academiejproficieney while, at the same time, pioviding training in basic life skills. 

Iowa ^naway Service: Des Moin^, Iowa: The demonstration component 
seeks to foster the development of a statewide youth network as well as to fiU 
existing gaps in the delivery of service to youth* The service components are 
being provided through three runaway projects located in different sections of 
the State* The service being provided by the Iowa Runaway Service in Dei 
Moines include the development of foster care placement in adjacent ruial cona» 
muniti^ In ordei to prdvide shelter to youth In crisis within or near to their 
home nomnaunities, and the conduct of workshops for youth in Des Moines in 
cooperation with other youth-serving agenei^* Tot J awareness, iocated in 
CouneO Bluffs, is providing aftercare servicei to youth and their familieSj and 
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FDUfidatioQ II in Cid&r Rapids has established a honie^based family oounioilog 
program. . 

InterfaQe Conununity, Inc,: Newbury Park, Oaiif-^ The demonstration com* 
ponent m deslpied to provide Gounseiing as well as skill dovelopinent asiistance in 
deeisioninaking, selNresponsibilityj and self-reliance to three youth target popu» 
lations: (1) iS- to 18-year*old youth who require assistance in living independ- 
ently; (2) atpused and aegiected youth aged 10 to 13 who are in need of survival 
skU& and supportive msistanpe in order to remain in their own homes; and (3) 
adolaicent parents who require training in parenting, independent living, and 
related areas. 

The bureau Is also working to better coordinate its activities with those of 
other Federal ageaeles with complementary programs and responsibilities. Thesri 
aativities include'. 

A Joint efifort with the day care diraion, within the Administration on Children, 
Youth, and Families, involving 10 runaway centers to analyze and diiseminate 
mformation on d&y care modell for meeting the before and Ater school needi of 
older youth. 

Closer coordination among the runaway youth pfograms^the social aervloes 
program under title XX of the Social Security Actj and the Child Welfare Services 
program under title IV^B of that act. This is being done through a grant with the 
State of Ohio. 

A project with the National Center on CWId Abuse and Neglect and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) to analyie and diiseminate, among, 
title III grantee, information on adolescent abuse and neglect, and on effective 
treatment. 

An agTeem'C*nt with the National Inititute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) to use 
runaway centers for disseminating information on drug abuse. 

A cooperative agreement with the departments of labor and Justice for a jointly 
funded program under which 23 runaway projects will serve as youth employment 
demonstration grants. 

We expect during the next 3 yem to obtain new information which will give us 
greater insight into how the runaway youth program might better be inteirated 
into the existing network of Federal and otherjprop'ami now helping this group 
of young people and their families in crisis. Tnls Information will include the 
results of the demonstration projects and our experience in the cooperative ar-^ 
rangements noted above. It wiU also include what we learn as we implement the 
amendments to the child welfare services program, contained In H,R, 3434, which 
was just recently ap'eed to by a conference committee. 



Shortly we tdll send our reauthorization proposal for the next 8 years for the 
Runaway Youth Act to the Congress. 

We beUeve a number of basic principles need to be incorporated in the act: 

Primary emphasis should be placed on the development of new projects:, 
father than on continued funding for existing ones; 

Projects should reduce their dependence on runaway youth act funding 
and itrengthen their ties with other community-level human services 
pro-ams; and 

Projects should rely to the greatest extent possible on local resources to 
achieve continued support and viability^ 

Funds freed as a result of the above efforts should lie used to ensure broader 
geographic coverage, by funding the start up costs of new programs In under- 
served areas around the country^ 

We believe that these principles will a^lst in spreading the benefits of the run- 
away youth centers to a wider geographic area and provide services In presently 
unserved sections of the country. Further, we believe that encouraging increased 
local support will enhance the value of the program, as well as making it possible 
to serve more youth in ciieis with limited resources. 

Toward that end our proposed bill will* Heauthoriie the Runaway Youth Act 
for 3 years; fund no new project for more than 3 yeai^; require that 10 percent of 
the funds appropriated for fiscal year 19S1 be allocated for new projects; 10 per^ 
cent of fisciy year 1982's funds go to new projects; and 20 percent of fiscal year 
1983's funds go to new project; require that the non-Federal share be in cash; 
place a limit of $100,000 for Federal share of any one project; and change the 
matching rate so that the maximum Federal match is 90 percent rather than 
requife a 90 percent Federal ooatribution* 
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GOMllEHTS OF B»Rt ffOi 

We recogniii that the introduotion of H*R* 6704 is another indieation of your 
strong interest In thii program and we are pieased by your eontinuing supporti 
However, we would urge you initead to enact the adminiatration'i propoials 
whioh f have outlined. Specifloally, we oppose the following featurea: 

Extending the progr^n for 4 years and oontinuing the authorisation of S25 
mdlion doUars per yearp We recommend instead a 3-year exteniion, consistent 
with our proposal to fund piojeeti for up to 3 years, with authorisation of $11 
million doUars for 1981. Thii reflects the administration's budget request and 
"such sums" authoriiation for iubsequent yearsp 

Basing distribution on granta on the number of youth in each State under ape 18* 
We recommend that the progTam remain a project grant. This would permit the 
tar geting of funding for the most underserved areaSi responding to areas of greatest 
need, and promoting the beat eapability of oontinuing to support the projeot after 
the initial project period. This would not be possible by aiatributing funds on a 
population formula. 

Increasing to $150,000 the limit for priority for grants. We recommend that no 
grant exceed SlOOiOOO, Thm wid permit a more widespread coverage of gerviees 
and thereby ease the problems of underserved areaa. It will also encourage greater 
local support— and thus continuing viability and responsiveness—of these 
prm'epts. 

Providing supplemental grants to runaway center and grants for on-the»job 
training relating to specific dLiabilities. We believe that sufficient authority already 
exists, and is currently being used to fulfll such needs. Moreover, we believe it is 
unwise to add unneceesary and duplicative authority, which fragments program 
efforts and dilutes the effectiveness of available resourcei. 

We support, howeveri provisions of explicit authority for grt ats for the national 
communicatioQ system. 

CDHCLUilON 

Pini^y, let me express my thanks to yoU| Mr, Chairmap, and the members 
of the subgommitteei for your continuing and evident interest in meeting the 
needs of a vulnerable portion of our Nation's youth. As I have indicated, the 
administration shares that interest. We hope that, with your help, we will be 
able to move forward and serve these young people is increaaingly effective ways. 
We urge you to act favorably on the administration-s proposals which I have 
outlined for extension and amendment of the Runaway Act. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify, Mr. Chairman. I will be pleased to respond 
to any qu^tions you and the other members of the subcommittee may have* 

if ATIMIHT OF CISAS TmMMB, ACT HTQ A^iTARf SiOBET^Y 
Ton aUlCAir DITKLOIUEHT EBBVZC^, SIVAETMlirT ot 
HTALTH, EDiraATIOK^ AOT V^mMASM ; ACCOMPARIID B Y JOHH A, 
OAISOVH COimi^OHlB, ABMOnifBATIOH FOB CSIZiDBlK, 
YOTJTO, AHD FAMn^; AITO LABBY DYE, DmiCTOB, YOUTH 
BE^ILOFMIHT BtJBEAU, DIBABTMEOT Of HEALTH, IDUCATIOM, 
AND wmJ*AUi 

Mr* Fbhaliis. I will be Dleasad to do thatj Mr, Chairaian. Sitting 
at my right is Mr* Jack ualhouns who is the Oommlssionir for the 
Adminiitration of Children, Youths and Families^ and on my left is 
Mr, Larry Dye, who is the Director of the Youth Development 
Bureau, 

Let me preface my remarka by saying that I was scheduled for a 
^njBimation hearing this momingi I indicated to the Finance Com- 
mittee that I had rather important tistinaony to give, so that has 
been put off until tomoirow. So, I am Assiitant Seeretary-designate 
at the moment. 

In the mterest of time, I will not read my entire testmiony, I have 
some remark taken from the testimony that I will deliver. 
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First, I want to thank you for the opportunity to discuss the Run- 
away Youth Act. I would like you to know that I have had many 
personal occasions to see the needs of runaway and homelfss youth, 
eapeeially in my years as legal services la^^er and later as director 
of the New York City agency which, among other things, administers 
the Juvenile Justice andT Delinquency Act of 1974» 

I would like you to know that this administration looks forward to 
working with you in developing a most effective legislation. 

With this in mind, I would like to highlight briefly the foUowng 
points from my written testimony, The Runaway Youth Act was 

fiassed in response to concern over the growing number of youths who 
eave home without their parents* consent— more than 733^000 
annually, according to a 1975 national survey* Our experience leads 
us to believe that the number has remained constant over the years, 
What has increased, however, is the number of homeless youth who 
have been pushed out by their own families. Our data show that nearly 
one-third of the youths are in this cat^oty. The original legislation 
provided for assisting States and local governments in setting up 
emergency shelters and in offering counseling which would help 
runaway youth to return home or mid another appropriate place to 
live* The 1977 amendments eKpanded the legislation to include home^ 
less youth and broaden ^ency eligibility for fundi to coordinate 
networks of service providers, 

In 1979, the Youth Development Bureau funded 165 projects in 
4S States, the District of Oofumbia, and Puerto Eico. fflnca 1977, 
these center have served 116,000 young people and their families, and 
the national toll-free hot line has served MflCflQQ^ 

According to a national evaluation coifl]^etedKrHhe Department in 
March 1979 by Berkeley Planning AMOOiatts, our pSpgram, as shown 
through 20 representative projects studied, has proved effective and is 
meeting the program-s legislative goals* These projects work not only 
to strengthen and reunite families when that is possible but also to 
assist young people in a wide range of mterrelated problems — ^un- 
employment, delinquency and status offendei^ teenage pregnancy, 
prostitution, drug and alcohol abuea, child abuse, and neglect* 

To help respond to these problems, the projects have developed 
close ties md cooperative an^angements with local public and private 
agencies including law enforcement^ Juvenile justice, education, health, 
welfare, social service, and imployment agencies. We have strength- 
ened this kind of coordination by requiring our grantees to show on 
applying for funds that they are able to develop workable agreements 
with public and private agencies in their communiti^. 

ftojects studied in the Berkeley evaluation have been successful in 
attractmg local support, including yoluntaiy staff and public and 
private contributions. The Youth Development Bureau has also 
awarded ^ants in seven States to demonstrate services for teenage 
prostitutes, prepiant adoleacents, adolescent parents, youth from 
divorced or relocated families, and deinstitutionalized status offender. 
Funds from section 426 of the Social Security Act also admiistered 
by HEW were used for these projects, Details about these <^^monstra- 
tion grants are included m my written t^timony. The Bureau is aho 
working to coordinate its activities mth those of other Federal agencies 
with complementajy programs and responsibilities* One example is a 
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cooperative RCTeement with the Department of Labor and Justice 
for a iolntly mnded program under which 23 runaway projects will 
receive youth employment demonstration grants. 

We expect in &e next 3 years to bring new insight into how the 
runaway youth program might be better integrated into the existing 
network of Federal and other programs. This wUl be the payoff from 
our demonitration projectSj our inter^ency agreement , and from what 
we learn as we implement H.E, 3434 just recently agreed to by a 
conference committee* 

Shortlyj we will send to Congress our 3-^ear reauthorizatiQn 
proposal for the Kunaway Youth Act. We will offer some basic 
principles encouraging development of new projecti rather than merely 
continued funding existing ones, reducing dependence on Runaway 
Youth Ant funding, promoting greater reliance on local reiources for 
continued supportp and using mnds freed as a result of these efforts to 
insure a broaMr geop^aphic coverage* 

Among other thii^s, tne proposed bill would fund no ne%v projects for 
more than 3 years unless a waiver were grantedp require that 10 
percent of the funds for flscid year 1981 and 1982 go to new projects 
and 20 percent in 1983, require that the non-Federd match of 10 
percent D© in cash, aiid we would continue the limit of 8100,000 for 
Federal share for any one project* ^ . . 

We wiYL also recommend continuing discretionay grant funding in 
part to be able to respond to areas of greatest need* 

Thank you for inviting me to testify, I will be pleaaed to answer any 
questions you might havep , j ■ 

Mr* Andebws/ Thank you very kindly for a very good and concise 
statement. 

Do either of the other gentlemen wish to add to what Mr, Perales 

Las said? _ , j * v j 

Mr. Peraleb. You may hear from them dunng the question^and^ 

period, 

Mr* AndrbwSp 

w© mil have el 

would appreciate a^thing you can do to spe _ _ 

get it, certdidy, before the markup of th& biU. If it is to ierve any 
purpose, it wUl have to be delivered here rather than retamed where^ 
ever it might ba now. 

Mr. Pebalis* It wUl be delivered ihortly. 

Mr. ANDBBiws. Mr, Oolemw? 

Mr* CoLiMAN, I have a question regarding the runaway centers that 
are federally sponBored. Is there a^ requirement that notification be 
given to the parents of yout^ who utilfie the services? 

Mr* Pebalib* i don't thirik there is a requtement. 

Mr. Dye, We do seek, within each proffl^am, that they t^ to nottfy 
the parents. However^ we also do stnigpe with that whioh is in the 
best interests of the child, 

Mr. OoMMAN* So it is not an automatio requirement? 

Mr* Dye. No, 

Mr* Qoi^E&UN. Can you give me ac^ idea of the peroentage wmoh 
iffe no^ed? Do you have any statistics? 

Mr. Dye. No. We have statistios on the number of youths that we 
are able to reunite with the f uoLUies which are about 70 percent of the 
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^^^yotith tfaat eomt in for ihelterv We do notify a s^mficMit number of 
tv^those people,^ * . - ^ ' . - t i S 

' Mr.' Oo^sMAN. ^6 ;tib©se suggtstionB that you moi© to the local 
'canters merdy Woimii sugg©itiOT or are they written down m guide- 
Unes? ^ \\ 

Mr. We haw a set o which we in, wTntuag* ^ 

• ' Mr, Coleman. Oanf^bu giVe us a copy of those gmqe^ei? 
■Mr. Dte. Yes. - " . ^^^^ = — 

[The document rrftrred to follows :] 
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jyfc? atty™ ^^4^: iheH^Wfrn ly te dtaerlba aay^ugn^ made \f 



prevtaiQm:> ior^ tbe^^eeniaaii^el ^ ^ 
rdyyi liad^ puisla ^ er Jegal^fyanllui i 
pH^'Vte yia'raliaiaief.i«»fdiLi& »■ 
aiafiMiiit^ C3afiifcia .i^e«ledcid 
aad af fbined tba Pvpartmtiit'a iSael> 
aiiip fer. jetal adiml Uiireyil!:ie|to!ft> 
sffidaUM »eyan liaSlir^. llia^ 
iarr ^oBdaifittolwhlch amendi 8c&.' 
tionilicbMti^tbeerlflnyABt. ^ 



fer the ptirpiss of Partly, final 



' Th<s« tUiifile fer ^«itf ' are Slats. ^ iteUea el :Fn 
' lefaUIIaa, ifid private ncnprefli agen^ ileiad 'til Jhi 
clta, and cioenllfiatad.petii^f^ ef pflv 
V''^!^ vatf nmpfdflt agHielMl'aEW to revte-' 
'"ijig iU Ruia w Yeyih Fffigfam rcgy^ 
iaiieai Ul S4299h S^iiNr 11. 
■ ■ ' iSte* f 4S ^FR ftift 1311 1 In ordef tffi 



At&fiiu^ ^> lt11>'Tha^pyfpoea ef.tha 
aii^wt and la to ais 0«e&^ 

subBTt A, Mattf(»>ef nmik de^ 
flna tipifli^t urnii bi ^e A^ 
und tH»e fqulatiem. Tlito subp^ la^ 



"i ^manl ef pMsi for a^a'dS^alUDii. I 
"^aw'tokBluds pY^TtoleM J^tlie coataet. .n 
l^ef pu^ta ef Inial guardtona^lHWlB 
pnf^Hfid tlsw fiai^ SjsUari'liSl4t 
^ d^^bk'pfelfiiln^ retardMt i^a . j 
fideAUailUF si i^liAi bifopnatlen. The 
pKtvialeni i, Ift ' BecUena ; 13& L 1 i and 
, issi ^1 8 V wtrt^^ laadyenanttf yemltiad 
^from l^i^pro^QBcd ftdasyUnii hewtv^ 

the ^.SapaltiDrai ' eaiicldcfa 'tHaa , 
pelidH proper aad rsaonafila and hu ' 
iaEiudad tbeni aa a pan of ihese finii \, 

; Sybpart C 4ddflidiial INtHtremfato; 
ffxplabs' admbitoli^tlvc tatulfesanla 
af f^eg grihtaei BBd peUfitlal gf^ 
iaSi.T^aa ra^ylfenanto^M aooept^^^ 
anca of ttchfiiral ■■ilrti'V* and ihettr v 
' Unn yralalni^ eeffidlaayeli WlUi a if- 
^ hoi^r ifaUonal teU^fiaa eosinUnlaltoii .. 
gyiiaai ai^ ae^nMea .itaitoUal 
n^qita \ pref iUng , cllmla . acryad. Th« 
piifpeea ef . ttito n^part'-to to, euUlM 
,Um natyn ef thw regulraniintt and 
\a dacf iba tha iyps of atftolM^ and 
iraining that wlU available . 



^^/Ifea rfq4tiw«t« for Utimloil at 

Improve '**"*r'**?*****f :*f ^ 

iDM <Jm fipahlllty flf t&B raaway ats^- 
k« pfsftiiti to,' daunr /WflefK 

ItiBMM « HA BHd to liHB* 

fit ifitMllM^^ li^aM 




_ _ _ _ th« Bvi^ apt&Uiyr el 
■TUtcA offMitjiitl^a to ttfeU^tf la 

luocUon of .iM^iiteil^ ■iiiitiaeg.",TB . 

6l 



, . <e) ^sribtonRi ^heilnliMf K^cfsui 
. ._ toBBenti IttM ■&sft<'^iii timing 



^;atiip :|&at;rfiBiawBr 'youlb jraJteU ^ HmeK dsaa^ia tin i^iaifid mat 

or ^slanl^taBd «W sntributis' ts? 
Rirtini tfia yaij^i ^^^in^ui ud 

■gBBUiblfl tS fMt*» V%rfMi»tl«ia- 

^flis DWifi^Bii apes irfffi'tfae 
iii^iMlci» lad bai rtfl^ SsiUse 
'iSLlofaj ' lad dtflaiUw sf 

^ra yalnbg^ ^ Seetl&n 

id) TtaR^fBff ^ki^fff? II mi meBm^ 
Eiciided thM lha ^ti^i dcfliutl^ be 
nrfied lo biciiida a ipadyns ttisfi fi@a 
to dattie ■hsft'lafs nes ud bsard. 
siaB il if aol the Pe pBtB e a lie iau& 
tks te n^^Jeb irotip bomia feF^<> 

saaffil or leBS^tas »c Ql rfiaam^ 

.■.,f :i r^u ,smiimta=^%^ &««!eKT«t&, the Da- 

tii iinijuiiiinti rufieiliij tliil flia:rt^^ : Eartmeat/ aeetpta. t&to ^ reeeoEaeBi^ . 
v'vv Hfisiaf a:feblli:B^^'iiariai hia tlen^ It : «aa deMd .tbat a ssitaia 
' aotmnaeliattliale^aiasf B«|ar^ : t^ftiB»fif U 

WH'-Tiiuiii\eeBME^ i^tn^ to: tiaaed a ^ ^ aistca 

I, Mate iafia iwf .eQ;'r-xiuiawajr^ feytli snJe^-M tBdlniBd 
>aia iif £^ijatlli^^ aad,.Jbli rMd . > ffiqugB' i t a iHt l a i' nportUW laqulFe* 
" ' fHiH ttk^ameea fin&if ts'iem t« ^aiAti placed oe- gfaiitaveffar^ &a 
;>■ ^ . ^ f*inlfliynflf dJR^ier mepi isfauae ai( pait tbrea yaan, . /' ; i 'y^^ n - r ^ 
'f^:^^ 4^^dm»t ; total i laiati^^ 

'^ twes p«aB^^0id lFeuy& la tba'i^ neae^eaded t^ a M^ri^ 

^ ' . ' viaaia of Uto il/JUa^ ^ lavai ^ Ba< i wUeli nqulffe a siphBiia reiideiyM 
\ ' miw tm^ lMiis iLmmmMi^is^ to the 

«nt Hwir aaattiani aeuiafi^ ^ ' paa Pfffsnaaaea ReBOftlaa Raautts^ 




thtf ;fiqttft ; laofentepB^esvian: aad ''^se!to_plued :«! : ffaataiB te; Septesi^ 



r ai^fiftliaitlittC^finaniy 

r ' ^ ifoi^ pratoeta aralda^iBad to piotlde. 

. Stvea'fteae lubMaBthia Biedi dl^s^ 
^ . yifft^ • "if. Tgfyteg iTBij ■ ^iBtj^H*^ 
■t^- a&^^ tt\pa^e ae^tJ^^paM&ia/^ 

. ihe.tatcat lad loatoVei.tlia'^iet'iy^, 
imt; w fsttmit »eytV#1tH tM li^^ 
^: ! Aa^NSM^/iff^ liafa ea^ oMde; 
1- -'v.-- to "the' prupftefl " Mft^ tiMa^ ' isi 



»T& The L 

staUiih a ***^L"!*«*'***«^"*» 
paeltf ta Hiun a Quaatillabte itaad' 
. ai^ ^.BsiBitfbic whethv a nmsmg 
> jouyi j^finJeot i' la I la :-,ftct i eospl^as 
' vitK^tha Jiai and thgafeiagaiaUfliii fs^ 
I WB^^ aheller. ^Ttt dMiiiflB te' eit^ 
.lUs a^partigB?ir slabaiimrripMl^ el 
fear la iavd 6B ;ilBUtad fwouM 
"^anOttle ta ruaany: peaffi praJe^ 
:.^haralQ!i^ le^lss lSIL17(d) hH hea 




i*liP,^;iie'eeaias'iei fiM iBif:,^^n9^^ _ 
— ^isQgyilied 'tt^tlia '^^f a 
■■IT naini|Ti.nifn|neniriiir IVIiffl ' rniii ' Ml ^ yatla: 9f ^fenfaaaal. 45 
a»i MkaiiSXfMIt ieiysa Hi astei thai ManUif 

Bii liUrMiiil'fb^tTrin Llnjnniiiii jnri , riff^*ffTi Tnfla" ^'I^ ht prnimtir 
^BlOeB ar ta^atoal^iUtiBiritia aal^^M'cU^a la tp#l7Miasyti«L Jta eyier 
" idiqiBtt Weaiiirireeiad he e^ifMed ^ nidiaa litMa aad. EMiiB anatiliatteiia 
vrtth^t^^ df . ''thoft^lain tatnmT^ allele ta aMr fer pua aa prt^ 



^ Tha ^l^jF* '****"'^ 



aS6SB 

r^mlaUffia have hean fsvtied to la- 
eitkto a i^^fle fefer»Ba la th» 
P9ipe fa the danaiyea of ""le^ur" 
la Sefttea isaLUlh 

A mBBBBA reeoissitfatia «h 
- lo nnaafli 10 perteat of the ap^^H- 
; ition ^i^f^p^ teF tadlaa IHte gad 
^ fPFB^^tfTiff. Thrt Rima^f ifaulh 
^ doee ael pefalt ^sldei fer uy 
gfoua of wmamg othervye hDM> 
lea reuuu Tha raguiayoHa haw a^ 
Mm revto^ ^ Uito fe^rd 
C 4£er^ilali« af letaf pffsete im^ 
astKiK Om mmmm% ■ugfeil' 
^ llias Uuia i^Ieiata ha avaidad 
ffmsM If la^^tad hr aa ladepeadeaK 
.6e^ 4ffltfffiftl<f^ hp the Depu^^L 
fide a^edtlatfea weytdv^ahi^ 
' whath^ or pot me iihi^ hai oiat ao> 
f ei€aidria^Sftti^'''itai^ffiSg: ^ iui 
neanp yau^ pfa,Neta fusded hp Uu 
' DepaHseat axe fsmlred ta adheiv ta 

*MHiUtoM ThJM nqiUffsiay ad* 
^» BUUaias pfafe^Hl alaadardi 
la eiiih v«m u ^abUelfttlam pef^ 
. ^i^I. t^niai, i^iygi^ facUlUq, 
■■ad raeflnto a^^nparta. T^refon, 
Uia DepslaeiU halteTH that a tatuia^ 
^Uae TequiHag pH^a aea^^il appU^ 
^yita to he aea^i^ to iinnoriiiwiij' 

Si fWftate^ ChamHi* lo iddltloa la 
the'fevtolaf dei^tted aho^^ ihe 
'^rtBHit' hBi uioQipoimtad vartem 
uMBi tlflaa lacaftUna nUnor tafhnlful 
diaaeea .daipied to ^mU^ ma Ua* 
''luaie aad fatui ef the refuJ^laH, 

Dated: Atiiu^ ^. 1ST& 



HtiHisR 0f@^Qpm#iif ^^f?i€ea 
Apfifovedi NG¥iffiheF 19f 8^ 

^ Ctus^t mix of Title 4& of the Cbda 
of FE^al Ragul^lgu iOfRh Fut 
1191 to aAffided h foUavE 



HfiUQ to yie pufssii e! the 

iUiJl WBs le vito^ ts laiij ftr a 
-BiHaar YsythnmrHiiTmiii? - 

Uiiiia ' WHS ieta irtDflyf Ifif ihi s^ra er 
B Teeth Pksfffiig fxul? 

lULlI WliaiifeUieF— — 



V Suaaw^^suUi AapiB traiiif - 
iiiLU whet li . 1^ e^od , f« vhfea a 

, mm hi kcvagdt . r 
iiiLlI iltim% BQiti ue HEpeitifite 
a Sufitnr 7e«tH Ropia piatf 
laiLli What SAiH* not tfle»yiiem!dsf 
. aRyH^ffaH^^temsnatf 
iifl.l¥ Stir ii ■epU^danVBid* fsr a ' 




edUMyk iei^k^^ lews.' l^rU^ «fl'' ^ tlielF fisi^ vtMey t - ptnnMteA ^ 

s iii^ ambibitf HtfiC ^ ° Araetyf* AbS -yic^jyvfii^ Jm^ 

pisEi : af legilf:irMMigBB viUiPMl: the 



er telng^^loiaitf c0,?ras|ff«. In^aslUf a Mtanai"SM^inr UnlCeR or pw» ' 

:^,pfe«tttifc tefwaju luehy^iB^^^ 



' .'fvuth^n^r^aic'sF aa arn afEsaffiili' 
vf^'ta iUe&^Byttk by public trM^^^taUea 

ft^i^t'ryiiavay'yfiytli jsitJiKi lytlt , 
:^^Uip**fSsm9limm you ^ ■ 
ftpeioB QiKlar It mm dr. Mt who ta In 
^ate^ef a«Tfltca snd^vilhsui a elaev'sf ^ 
^l<iihcllaF^wh«« he eraba fctatvea aupe>' 
%i^oBtasiitgn,'';-.'' i^'^.y-xs^^-'^', ..- ..■ / 

.>4Mjea^a»1^eh h; Wt asllUltAi ts ju«^ 
«enlie eourtt, Ia# rafef^m^i^ prete^ 

: 'tnLaliii'iiheoto, aad daUnyra faEflt 

' f hi >Law ^etct&cal ttrutyiia" 
Bcini vsf poiiea aiUirtyr mf atao^ 
rviUi I^fi^ rsipeiaibllttf far aniorebii 
a CfimlDal code taeludlnSi pol^ ' 
putswnta and i^ertlfa office 



fisat^l^niQ li tliiMt fa avpl? iw/a 
i^^/.^ ^iiavpr y#«|b ppBgrna tiuiT 
: iarataisi lotyitla, nffiipnfit qe1< 
vaia aftada asd tsardfaiai^ 

an allriUa'lQ 'i^Iy:l9F-a HuiuiF^ 

l^urt^ ^s^^w'^f^fiffiiMBl itfuoture 

I lisi.ti ^ miit efM 'ffMH^ W tht iiWtfa 
. af aRbiaifay Twlh ^RfiaiN frmalf ' 

« , ^„ . ■..InmdttelBuaiw-fpiilhFseifm 

pefmltf ea^ sai^taiar fapil >iu4rd|. ' ^ajatBc^^SSW, rivs^^riarity/ls 

^ pHnltTucn^a vMch Wt'M pail 

^ (la) -^SisH^i^B V tFalnliii*'A^ m^Hm cMptrteiita lii^dalbif iHUi HBawa y s 
Uit'pfi^eB of lo^'Stata; or iTci^B^ ' sthtf«i»'hafflei« »y^: Bsw:tfad ^ 
iUy teiad iB^tnsttaB' ^'^ffiawagr.'n' : ftnc pKeff ly afplMa^ i^OH ietal 
atharMii homttsa y*«»' «wi6a pro' ? 

^dan'^Ia 'ihin^if»a'yu^ iffi^^lr^ly t Qr:slh^iMie .bam^aei yoaUa s« 

; ^aa^iioojdo an|,iih9H: sraitft.bu^ 
i^^^sfli^l^ilBf iaH tEssdl^xwBomm^ '' 
KTB iniailaF, Ihaa iS50,M Fan 
cnea.m«Ri,.fthai a aajfie^aayviur mt 
the iffBSK^. ntt beaa . ti^a proirfalth sf 
' tempotaij' ihftltitf . inniiflaf Unti ft"** iv> ; 
fgifal affvteia la fuaavay or oUitiirlaa 
hoBiiliH • fk^ih ;aa£ Uialr . JimUiSt , 
^iher'dirttl^ i?;yu9U|h Ukasea aa^ 
UbU^aa vlt& f^isaauiilty asni< 



:|A^U4^ of euta^ianisiyeis Is 
i dau^i^asvlsHK.- ' > 
V Cjpl .^^^m^^f'ibfllt^. saasa 
prnviiioii al ittsFWtana <s«l!ays si 
li da»} ri»in and hsud u4 i»* 
gfkia latafvaByra. i«^{es». «i 
'Iieiff ^ate^hy a fuiaw^ l^uth'psi!j«. 



fiailJI Wiai li Ifci. parpset af. Uit 
fluiiaway,¥asUi Fnitmai piMl? 
Tnrp&ipae'el Uit RyMny Teuth 
PFefraa cmst to .to. aHaUbh of 
sbis^ittffi asliUfii bf 'srepeitd esa^= 
ffii^^bagEd Fiissvay faayi proliets 
ts p^«!da 4a^s6rai7 ahalt^ and 
to ~ ru&away or eib^vlia hamtls 
^sulh wha ara ia aaad of tsBBBojair. 
ahtlUff^ sust^lni and ytoreaza 

Tha D^ti^cnl la f&Beanisd 



li^iJt ; WM ar* ilw I . 

r^#Hsi 'FiHsctai MkiMlan :ra<- 

^Uliimflta . BfiiK a RiiHWl^ Yoyth 

fHli piay 90 fetsmmi M U^.sM 
St apanUns a firainy yoM^' ^oJast 
tot af^ fl^ m>'<^™&^™ ^ 
16 pat^l of Uia coata et opt ntlns a. 
runaaray you^ pnjsl fsf wy Ilia} 
yeaf^ 

IISSMI Wlial li yi* ptris^'fiK whldi ■ 

'^^ Irani w\tl tnifc^ 

la) The isiyal noUoaaf trut avafd 
ipaclfla hew len^ JOEW^intafidi la 
lUppeft Uifl pFojael'eittout reqm^ig 
Aa pfoJ^ te nbsmpata for, ^da. 
Thli peHi^ii ^ed tha prnject period, 
iflli nsi axEiad tbrit yaaii, 

Cb) Ganartily Uia graat wfll ytiUany 
h« for otia A pantas muA 



f 



wti«Ut«r th« _ 

em or sf tte^dpiB'ft fuadtac 
EEfiiHll«is(a«BfllfMD ' 



^^^i^My bt Mini isiitaB«t ud bttftas 



Art - tWMittaU* 



^udi^.^ &yl v* set Umlttd^ ts,^ i^d^ 

iru ivrvteH, ftft^are HFtitas, 
stur iraj^it, cmM for a^uiiiysn 
uid rtjwfiiliia sf azlotiii itni^uiB 
, mAjf nafe noraall y BMa ii 15 of 
IM iFut kiiud. HEW wslw Uiii 
lUaiUtloii ueea wtttla ifqiK^ wte 

atnted nstd^ 



IIUMI Wfcat tiii, tit a_, _ 

IfBJl!? 

A RuflftWir Yfiyyi Frsiua put 
a«9 not eofsr tht gsb ef eooi^igyst 
nfirffl€(llUK 

lllSIJT b MjikliiiB BBdft 1^ ■ 



m Th^^ftimMlltr ef: i«Fv^ la 
"r-TiT TrrHriifwfti hwiiiiM joutn 

mM i m tM iiflgBiMal aBMity aette; 

m ef ^Ite tamwtoSj VbQ n. 

toDtse^ myi pinata 19 togsi i^iii^ : 
u, TBb £Diite^ ttoul^ "■ '6s raide 
vliliin 14 boyi& but i^mt ^ » 
m«¥ ffim 31 hema tsSam^ Uh ftiBT^ 
of Ui9 ritiifti'B ■itnmilim luLi 
lunaifu yeaih.pfeiiKt^/^ piga 
■ke la^ydt sn&l^ tbc ^ou^^ 
m reiani hone er to Ml gAn^^i 
Bfsl oflielata er twfttrfitiiiiit fi> 
^■ta lad tetfiau^^fM Is pcsfida 
■^reprtktc Mteisftllft ttrtat a^^iss^ 



Bffltr^ ofTBiai Ais^ AnUat^ uadoF 
ttf RuaiwBr fasm F^einB jyt. 
T^PEspia "*"^**BrTO?nt liBtg the 
■iseuat of:'fuali avtbUe^ iKecraiii 
Mfiys fi}f fQiKaa^ ad itrtts^ f^ 

matft^ Tbe ^uyieuaeeiifiit ' MiS' ^ 
mttm ipedfle pfeoBdyn fer neetet 
and rtfiev sf appUaUnns. Ab appll* v 
antiUflylifi* -V = . ., 
/ (al Otilela a ptv^^m aanoyaeHiinit^ 
.hga\ t ag_yB aBMir?SieamBi ef^frog 
fl» ef SW^ 19 lla^fliMivCSfflHB ta 
Ba^on*' Kav Toik;' FliQid^hla;Mi 



<r> pyaa f^ His dau^^ st mtti^ 
are Sf oeyaiallat aerteaa to ruaa^ 
er sUcnftaa bemala^ joa^ lad t^r 

W WBaUiaf . tha. gatLiHi tfll seit te 
Ihf Sffiaftisisl :far :>tte: iiaisnf 
routt BfaJacl to reaaaaalile earide^ 



.TTb - 



\ tb> WtuUiaF Hie 
I «elt gualiflcd 



tba ippiiaaat ' ftw 



Isata. CbJagBL BftilaiL^BHrarw Pi»U90 mtn tm pre¥li 



^CO WM#f Ma grepfl i od erejea 
dfBl^ If.aell aseBUted. to apabto ef 
utalitlBs pfHTis ebtoeUYa^ 

: yj-I1«.flnMljff!irr el tsa ^at ap^ 
^leatjoo with tha pte¥i^&ii of 



(bit :eee&tedtWlt# ^ af : tafei^Ueft. 
^ ^lif i m tt K tflfeflm af bitersl. and 
^aia preleetleB ^iy, te tadpleitaref 

UK^ni/UnHsf liMbnpiiil<oii, AU ia- 
gWBiiaatadyilatitoia'eiBaipafead. 
s«Mai.^ pneiepfipl^ :aad nearde of 
mlttMlae af EdlfldfHto iarved t» a 
flffiaw jrMin prsitQt ibeu be e^n^ 
drattoi aad yuli aoi be diKieaad er 
ttazufiind.le aor iBdHrldul er le say 
PubUq ar prtvoa acBaf vtuieyi vhi^ : 
^ efoaaiii ^ tba nytb &d panai 
af IM euaNtaa. ^ta aariad bj a 
rvmss^ yoy|a ptejest have tha 
fighl ta mrlpf ntHdai ia ee^ 
ajmd er ne a atataBSQl sf dto' 
' aai te be apprtoad ef tba 
mm bava laitoiift i tbefr 
_ ^ siadiinB raU bi a^b> 
fH-t^ toalsiar &t pfaJael ^atf 
IS tba pfsla^iee ef't&aa r^bta and 
for t&a aaeun netaga ^ resenk. 

m Mmm mekmrn er ^trdt 

<e0eai'fr!fe£iifli4:Ns reutn-aU 1 
gibiaet Is iMiiieil. pof^tosna ar tw^ 
wWwfie a l Iqufmanl vlt&aitt tbe » 
aem ef the foeffi aad pafmt sir ikai 
pMaa ualiH etbsnlaa pafatttad 
^S|a|atoift-v ^ 
. (Jl Cemmet sfitustmt maplera^ or 
iBdm^ala pertlelpatte la a prema 
^aiaet nsdsE tha Aft ibau ^ UH 
MaiF periiM fbr a pimat that to. ar 
tfw the appaaiaeaa ef bM. ms/a^ 
valaa br a da^ far ptinte Ma Ibr 
ihaatoiifea >.ar'' at^ia. : paftieiyaiir 
thoae wiih.Meai th^ hava aaQy. 
migmaia er athir tlai.v \ - _ _ ■ 

C<| Jtalf £» praHelfeii. mw peU^ 
pmzftsamt. esBfldaaiiu 1 laferaia* 



(f 1^ foUUlAl ef ' fiQu^ 
: Hwnta ef i pl^fClRidar A<^U 
an atoe be e&Med at ana of tefTa 
RefienaS eflicM, jebaji a eeisplfltcd 
ippllatiafi; ta tha ' araata jgaaaga^ 
stnt 'Offlaa at'ihe apprapftote ^ 
■tonalofflDfti ' - . ' ; 



.fisl.ll 



^.fflMfia hai mww. M^ 



In fwlairiBi iiplkiiyeftf far a 
Rioiaimy ^ogyi ^ratxam put^ @w 
tahA bite coni j defa tteQ a auni&er af 



stst ^au del appijF ir flaito 
that Mala la* to em protacUve ef 
lae ttnii ef ni»«ay or etbarwtoe ' 
hnmeliii yayth* 

i_ Ifi Hauitos iha H^war 7ouih 

AM or Iheae rag^ieyeBi v« the ^d* 

(a) stVHai;6llwr.sntr flUa^aad^'^^ n »eeei &m the 

f^fftdAtlana uply te *Pr''f*B'J tar ar M^lfii and pensBBel - datltee Fe< 
rMltnia af Ryaavay Yeuth Ptesfaa ' ' ladhldyato hind ..^ a 
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I^. OoLEMAN* I note also that sometimes this committee is a little 
bit more generous m granting authorkations than we the agsncies in 
propoimg authorigation jeveri for particular programs. For examplej 
yoxh ar© asUng for Jll million and the existi?^ legklation hm an au- 
thorisation of $25 milUon, 

Mr* PiBALEi. ill million what is in the President's buuget, 

Mr, Coleman. You want to stick with the $11 million? You are 
still acting* [Laughter*] . , . , . i i x 

Mr. Febalss. As I inclicated $11 million is in the Pre^dent-i budget. 
' Mr, Coleman, The ceiling grant size we have authorized is $150,000 
and you would like to see the maxhnum grant size maintained at 
$100,000? 

Mr, Fbbalis, You ^^1 note that the Intent of the chanpes we would 
s?ek is to iniure greater tliitribution of fimds. Quite frai^lys this pro- 
gram is not eKpandmg quicWy, We understand that we will not get an 
expansion this year and our interest m in reaching those areas where 
we do not have prciently any progrMas, In ortlor to do that I think 
ws had best keep the Federal funding of programs beneath the $100,000 
level. Very few of our programs pri^ently get more than $100*000, ^ 

Mr. Coleman. Do you ^courage your runaway shelters to main- 
tarn an informal relationship with the local police or law enforcement 
agencies? For example, if there is dru^ abuse or some other violation 
of law in a shelter, what action should the shelter take? 

Mr, Dye, Qenera%, most of the shelteiB tlevelop working relation- 
diips with other social service agencies and with law enfowanent* We 
flntJ that a number of the law enforcement agencies will bring youth 
to the toograms rather than arrest them when they locate them on the 
street. The other working relationships are also combined mth referral 
services and other ierviee-oriented local programs. If youths come in 
who are in neetl of drug referral servicesj they will be taken to a service 
delivery program that ofTers that service. 

Mr* OotE-MAN. When a violation of law occurs within a shelter, do 
you encourage immediate contact with law enforcement officials? 

Mr, pYiT^ach program b^^ woulcl deal with 

that issue in the context of the program. Some would have rules that 
would eKolude the youth from the program. Some would have rule s 
that make eontact with other orgamzations, 

Mr, Colbman* You mentioned earUer that 70 percent of the run- 
aways utilizmg your shelters are eventually reunited with their 
parents. Has imy study been tlone into the question of how many of 
these youths subsequintly run away from home a^m? _ 

Mr. Dys. We imt completed a study that the mnjoiity of the 
placements that are made after the temporary shelter have been 
msonabiy succeHiful in terais of the youth's stayinp th^re. One of 
the faaturijf of the programs that we run that it is an open door 
prop^am and ar^ youth can walk through the front door nnd requist 
some iervice^* We have found that a number of youth once reunited 
with their families have e^tabliMhed lin^ back with the progriim. 
Instead of their runmng a necond time or goi^ out imcl getting into 
trouble in the community they will come on a voluntaiy baHiH back 
for semceil startmg to elitaa^ or prevent the kind of problems 
that we see, . , * 

Wi see a si^ificant number of youtl^ in tii^it categoiy. 
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>^ ; M you ore gathering data on th%\^ypm ot 

^^juvemlds^utU and fcheir particular netds. b 

Chis inlorcaa^^ and sent back out to the runaway ^^teii 

lor use in improv^g the sirvices. avaflabla? 

^ Mf/DYm/Yes, We gather mformation on each youth that is serFed 
\m %h% pT6^^; W statistioaUy on national bbiii« 

Then we' rtf ei" t 

: / MrvQoLmMAN, 
■ Mr, AwB^B^ A^ia w© thrak yoii; Mr. Feral^, we wish you good 
lu^ W-ybur co^rAa forward to worUng with 

"■•••ybm^:s-': : - ;^ -■ . ■ . 

Mr*. PsRALBsr Thank you;^^ 

,Mr. iofi^iw 1 might say for ttSs benefit 

of 'aU;of you who cut^ int^^ that our ^vitnt^es tmiay ars not just 
gelicted at random. We haTO heardi as I am sure aU of you ^oW| the 
two pmicipal Federal agencies or departsaents who are invol ved m 
this program, the Department of Juitice and the Deportment pf SBW* 
We have had thus far two witnesses from the fii^t and thre# horn 
the second, The nest witness ia Barbara Sylvesteri vice^chair of the 
NatioriaJ Comnuttee, who w^ tteiilv; and rep^ent the 

• this National Adyiso^ Committee. Then we ^1 nave elected bfflmalsi 
;State and local representbtivesi and four pe^le operaUng pn^omb 
throughout the country, representatives jMn pri^ 

f ouppr We wUI alio hear froin a distinguiihed person from New 
ork and another from Beston, Va. representing them a^^ ^uhoU 
of Jewish Women and the Association of Junior Uoguesi 

So, Barbaraji in that context we certainly wdoome you here 
loot fpr^vard tb your statement* 

[Prepared tostimo^ of Barbara Sylveiter foUo^:] 

. ^EFAAiD Statement of Babbaba BY&vssTSRi Vice OBAia^ NATioisfAti Astisort 
CoifyiTTEE, National Advisqhy Couummm fob J^wmhrn Jvmm 

DlSliZNQUSKaif FR^V^NTtON, DlFAETIIENT OF Jui^as 

'niank you Mr. Chmiroan, T^i NAG Chftifj 0. Jc^ph Andtnoti, requaited 
tbat I oonvey to you his appreoiation of being asked to t^tify and his diiappoint^ 
tnf nt that he was unal»le to be here in pewn. He hsM a eaae in Federu Court 
today and theFaf ore oaked mtj ai Vice Chairs to preaent the viewi of the NaUonal 
Advisory Committee. 

I have a prepared statement whioh I will t^ad and iubmit for the reqord and I 
ivill ^e^ be ple^d to wswer toy '4ueitioni you may have, ^e K AC has sub^ 
mittfd a iummaiy of Its positions oonoeming reauthoiiiation to you flind there^ 
fore I wiU oohflke my eomments to those provisions of K.B* 6704 on whioh th# 
Advisory Committee hag diiouised and taken a position. 

Firstj I idsh to commend you on thii exoeUent piece of leaslation. It addf^sts 
iSfUii which the Advisory Committee has discu^ed during we year and many of 
our recommendations concur with those proposed in this biU* 

Regarding the structural position ^ OJJDPi we redommended that the Office 
be included as a separate independent ann or _l)Ox" und^ the OJABM itructure 
on the same organizational level ai LEA A, the National Institute of JfusUMp and 
the Bureau of Justice StatisticSi but we certain^ support your muoh b^der 
recommendation to pji^e OJJDF imder tiie genenU authority of the Attomey 
GeneraL = 

We stron^y support the recommended four ^^ear authotiiation period wU^ 
t wiU maintain sai authorization cycle separata from that of the OJA^ leg^latioQ* 
The NAC has ako endoned an au^oiizatlon level of §200 ^Uion for the JJDP 
Act in fisa^ year 1981 and an authoriiatibn level of $35 milUon for the Biuia^Nf 
Youth Act in fiscal year 1981, (I wiU addms soother rMommendaUon (Hsn^mlii 
the Bunaway Youth Act later in my testimony^ 
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N AC with the i>aeoinm@nded definition of -'State'' whieh would 

'^ t flie NAO has diieuMed the prilj^ln&ry flndlngs of the r^earch conducted by 
the Natiosfd. Center for Juvenile Juitrse which itatcf that mmoritf youth afe 
referrid to couii more often, detolned more ffiquentiy, and incaroerated at a 
higher rate than their white counte^'a^* lliereforei we heartily endome the 
bm'i imphaaig on minority and disadvantag 

; vThV Adyiidi^ Commm supporta. strragthening the role of the BAG's by 
bhanging the language of ^e provision eoneerning advising the Governor and 
" ledriature from '^ay** to "shafi"* V 

:^^e NAC has dii^uiied at length recoromendationi to dUute or weaken the 75^ 
' percent deinatitutionalliation compliance provision of the Act and has taken the 
jpoiition that it iupports malnt^ning the T^^perceDt compliance level. Althnugh we 
have not diaeuised the coneept of different compliance levels for detuntlon and 
oorrflctional facQitiei as proposed in H«H» 6704| I am rather certain that the 
Advlioiy^Comuittee would suppo 

Ooneerning the recommendations whieh are directed at the National Advisory 
Committee itoelf I we agree with: 

Seeking input on a regular bi^ from JuvenU^ under the juvenile justice 
system^ 

Allowing membei^ to continue to serve (not to eicceed 90 days) until their 
guec^ors are appointedf and requiring that vaeancies must be filled within 
90 daySj 

DeTeting the statu toxy requirement for specific subcommittees of the NAO| 
AuthorSing a spseific appropHation for the aetiyitles of the NAG each year , 
providing that staff wiU be appointed by the Chair with the approval of 
the Advisory Cominlttee, 

Submitting ^nual and interim reports to the President and Congress, and 
Reducing the: age defining a youth member from 26 to 24, 
We do not agreei nowevor with the recommendation to reduce the number of 
m^bers on the NAO from 21 to 15 and the number of youth members from 7 to 3. 

6704 stiU proposes four basic functions for the NAO and, since most of our 
work ^ done in iubcommittees^ we will proba^^ r "'-^Inue to need four subcom^ 
mittees to effectively meet t^se mudates. In ^ .4 opinion^ fifteen members, 
including the CAair, will not provide adequate membM^p for subcommittee work. 

We ajSo oppose making the term of membership on the NAG three years rather 
thw four. Smee we meet only quarterly^ It tokes some time for new members to 
learn die worldnp of the Committeef become familiu' ^th the Intricaeies of the 
f ederU bureaucracy^ and thereby reach their fiiU potenUaL 

We reaUia that the fact that member of the Federal Coordinating Council are 
€^ officio members of the NAC has not meant much in the fmtf but we have made 
^emehdous progress, during the past 6 months in impro^^g the communication 
sAd cooirdlnatidn between tine two bo£es« A good example of this progress is that 
the N AC and the Coordinating Council will be holding a Joint naeetfng in June. 
:Theref6rer we recommend that the Coordina^g Councu member' e% officio 
status on the NAC be maintained, 

: WhUe; as I mentioned earlier, this is an excellent bill, pven the complexity of 
the issuesi there are boimd to be differences of opinion^and there are. 

lie NAC opposes deleting the reporting requirements of 223(a) (14) for those 
States in complwnce and wmch' have legislation that can be enforced. We believe 
that the monltoting reports have demonstrated that lepslation is often ipnored 
and Uiat all States should be reiquired to report the results of their monitoring 
to OJJDP* . . . , ^ 

We also oppose the transfer of the National institute of Juvenile Justice and 
Pelinquency Prevention to the National Institute of Justice. One of the strengths 
of the Office, and in our opinioni a unique aspect of QJJDP coi^pared to many 
other Federd programs, is that programs are based on documented nesdi, and the 
results of ^ose programs are evaluated to detenhine what hf^< and what has not 
been effeqtlves Addfiiona^^ our Bubeommittee 't6 Advise the Institute has been 
working, very diligently with the National Institute in attempting to improve and 
ve^pand the man&ted training and elearinghouse f unotions of NIJJPD. From my 
pei^peetive^ as a citiien tiying to improve the juvenile Justice system In my Stat© 
of South Carolina, information and training are two of our greateit needs at the 
Sttfcte and Iboal W that the olearinghbtise arid training func- 

tions will be lost in tt^ reorganizational shuffle and that the coordination between 
prof^amming and research and evaiuatlon will be d^troyed. 
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We did not have w oppoftunity to review ^our reoomm^ded defini^ons of 
ti@ufe det^tipa ooireotion&l faaiUti^. but, in w attempt to clarify tbii im^ 
pbits^t^and qbntjfpve^ial portion of the Aot, we liave endoriid the Aaml&istro- 
tion's propc^d deflnltionj which is that the tem "means any iecur® pubUo or 

i;private f aelUtyi uitd f or the lawful oustody of aooused or adjudleated juy enile 
offenders or non>^ffinclefs or any pubUo or private faoiUty, seoure or nonsecure, 
whioh Is 1^0 ^ed for the lawftd^^ouitody of aooused or qonvioted adult offenderi[^ 
Hegarding the addition^ membeii whioh are reoommendtd for the Coordlnatnlg 
Coun^ thA KAd hM ilso oonsidered mtthods for improvi^ the Coordination of 
t'edirid^^ffbrt-and^ s the role of the Fraeral Qoordinating GoimolL 

We r^6mm®a^ howler/ that the 'Goi^ primarily a Qabinet lival body 

Tunder ,^be ohaim^ of ^e Attorney General with only three additional mem-' 
bem^hamily, tiie biriotor of the Offiae of Mim^^ment and Budget, a member of 
the Fr^idiQt'g Dom^^o Counell, and a rapr^entatlve of the National Adviion^ 
committee*^ " 
Beeai^w^lufe bdhoimed that the integrity of the Runaway Youth Act may be 

' uhdermined by attempts ^ merge it with the Title IVB or Title XX of the Social 
Securiiy Aot witiiia the D^artmant of Heal^i fiduoation and Wetf artp we have 
reedmmended tb^V ^i.auwori^.for^ a^ Hunaway Youth Aot be 

tri^if emd to the Offloe of Juvimle Ji^ee ^d DehquiQay Prevention, 
'^Thm l^AQ oippOBm th^\n(Gpmmdndatlon to inolude ah emphaiii on the iirious 

: offender beeauit the eumni^^^ Uie of its funds for iuch 

purpdm and .beeattf@ the Juvs^ Jt^iee and DeUquenay Freventloh Aot h^ and 
oon^u^^to maJce inport^iptrides toward i^moying form tha juitioe system th^e 
^iiiij|st€fBUw - do nM need i^ . Au^ority tb habiB&te' ^emielvi^^ We beUeye 
th^t'ffie Aei^otUdaohtinuitofoou^ ' 
FteaUif H»B^ 6?^ that reverted fiincte^e feaUpeated for subsidy pro- 

?^granto't6 complyfhg:Sta has not recommended a modification 

'.praioi^on 22i^ recommend^ to Mr* Bchwarti that "the Offioe devise 

Lwa^ ;^-utiU2e from non-ebmplying itaM i|i a manner which will 

isumbrt r^p^^^ aocompltoh compUaaae'-. We have urged that the 

Omoe support idvooacy efforts in hoh-edmplying stat^ which would lead toward 
compliwG^ ^d the pmca provide funding to Junsdiotions where there Is soncrete 
evidehco ofthtir eommitment to ashieve 100 percmt deinstitutioneJization, 
Thank you. 

Qomamm, moBmm, s.a, NAnoRAi. s^YiBovt 
cdtaOTpE OH taiw^M ramiOE ijm mi^ixom^ pbe- 

MrV CKWrmftn, remember thftt from what part of the county I 
oomf from^ I tUk a little bit slower than the rest of the people, I m^ht 
rtih a bit over my 6 Doiniiites, 

Mr» ANDBiiws* I have an idea that 1 pm. imde^taiid that, [Laughter,] 

Mi. Stlyesteb* On behdf of our chabman, Mr, Joseph Ancferionj 
I am h^re repreientiiig him and he lendi you his best and his appref 
oiation to you wd the reit of the committee in the legidation that 
you haVe produced md also the support you have given us, Mr, Anders 
son is unfortuiiately tied up m a Federal court hewtog today and is 
unable to be here. But I wa most ceitamly delighted to be here and be 
a part of your hearing, Mr, OhwiTOan— a test run* . 

As tiie /vice chair of the Na^^ Ad vtao^ Committee on Juvenile 
Justice and belmqueney Prevention, 1 am deltehted to speak for ^em 
as a whole today and if 1 inject something^ my ooti, 1 wUl most 
eertainly state that, that the committee has been supplied 

our testimony^ the positions that we have taken and so I Would 
like to add just a few h^Ughte to thatp Mr, Ohaiiman. 
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" As I said^ we bave submittid a eummury of dl the positions con- 
€iniU3g riau^oriEation to you and I Bm gomg to oonflne my oommente 
to thoee provitf oni m H,B, 6704 on whim the advkory committ©© has 
discusatd wd t^en a poiltion^ 

I wUl then be plei^ea to aiisw^ any qu^tioni that any of you may 
have, 

Pirit, I wish to commend you on thta e%aeUent piece of l^lslation. 
It addresies issuee which the advisory committii has discu^ed duimg 
, the yeiff and many of our recommendations concur with those pro- 
posed on this blU, 

Begging the statural position of OJJDPj we recommended that 
the omc^be included as a sepia*ate independent arm or --boK'' under 
the 0 JARS structure on. the'smne o^amzational level as LEAA, the 
National Institute of Justice, and the Bureau of Juitice Statistics » 
but we certamly support your much bold^ recommendation to place 
dJJDP undir the general authority of the Attorney Qenerah 

However, 1 can of no. better way thac you, the U,S, Oongre^ , 
and we, the National Adviso^ Committee of JuvenUe Justice, to - 
prove to i&e juvenile, to prove to the professionals work^ in the 
=juveile justice wea, that they ^o are just as important as LEAA 
and OJJfiP* We strongly support the authorization period and main- 
tadii our^ authorisation cycle sepu'ate from that of the OJABS legm- 
lation. The NAO h^ dso endorsed an authorization level of $200 
mUlion for the OJJDP Act in flscfll year 1981 a^d an authorization 
level of $25 mUlioh for the Eunaww" Youth Act m fiscal year 1981, 
I will address anothw recon^ecyiktion concerning the Bunaway 
Youth Act later in this testimony. 

The NAC a^ees with the recommended definition of "State" which 
would molude the territorieSp 

NAO has discussed the prehminMy flndinp of the research con- 
ducted by the National Center for Juvemle Justice which states that 
minority youth are referred to court more often, detained more fre- 
quently and mcarcerated at a Ugher rate than theb white counter- 
parts. Therefore, we heartily endoise the bUl with emphasis on the 
/ minority and diiadvantagid youth, mcluding females,, the mentally 
retarded and the emotionally or physically handicapped children. 

Mr. Chnirmani and members of the committee you might be inter- 
ested to note ^iat at the end of t^ month the Second National 
Symposium for the Mentally Betarded Offendable will be held in 
Sbtith GJarolinU md part of that funding for that iymposium has come 
froin the pfflee of Juvemle Justice The advkory committee supports 
strengthening the role of the State advisory poups by changing the 
language of the provision concerning advW^ the governor, and 
legislature from "may" to "shall,** m£I thi^ you wUT be delighted 
to know that already soma of the State advkoiy groups took it upon 
' = theitfsdves to change^ 

v The ■National Advisoty Committee has discussed at le^th recom- 
?^^?i^iiidatiras to dilute or weaken the 76-percent deinstitu^nalization 
conap Uanpe provision of the aot and haa token the position that it 
^ suppbHB imainta Although we 

have ' not discu^i 

detention and correctional f acUities as proposed in H.II, 6704i I am sure 
-; ^at I speak for the entire advtaofy oon^ittee in saying that we 
cert^nly would support that recommend ation« 
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Conciriimg the ricqmmindations that are diricted at fch© National 
Advmoty Committee iteelf , we agree with seeking input on a regular 
hmB tTom juyewlm under the Juvenile Justice system* Only recently 
J* tte 19th meet^ of the National Advisory Committee, which just 
happenM to Oarolino;, the National Advisory 

uqnunittee visited the ca^uses of four trdning schools under the 
mnidiGtion of the South Carolina Department of Youth Services. 
The following day the National Adviidiy Committee voted unam- 
ffipudy that where feasible in holdi^ Advisoiy Committee 

mjetmg they would /dsit an onaite program at every meeting we had 
whan it waa available for ui* 

* I^^^d also like to say, that Mr, Dogin and Mr. Schwartz were ako 
" mifluded in that too and thrilled that the national committee had 
gone out to spend the day there. I will say thi too. They did have 
lunch with cmldren at the institution, 

^-^owing mismberi to continue to serve not to exceed 90 days until 
miiT siiccessoiB are appointed and requiring that vacancies must be 
med days. 'Of course, Mr. Chaiiman, we do support that 

f>rovteion. However, our reconmiendat^on to you goes a little bit 
urther than that* We recommend ; membera serve untU such 
time as their successors a^ appointed. The history of the National 
Advisoiy Committee for Juvenile Justice haa shown that we have 
.gone as long aa 6 months with seven yacancies. 
Mr, Andbiws* I would agrte with that. 

Mi* SYLTiiSTBR, Delatii^ the statutory requirement for specific 
Subcdmmittoes of the NAC, of coume we support that as well as 
authorizing a specific appropriation for the activities of the National 
Advisory Committee each year* We a^ee with providing that staff 
will be appointed by the Chair with the approval of the Advisory 
Committee* 

We a^ee with submittii^ annual and interim reports to the PTesi- 
dent ana the Conpms* 

And we are in a^ementj Mr. Chairaaan and member of the 
cpmmittoej on reducmg the age defining a youth member from 26 to 
24* Most of our youth member fit the age of 26 within 6 to 8 months 
after they come on the committee. 

However we do not agree with the recommendation to reduce the 
numbers of membera on the NAO from 21 to 15 and the number 
youth members from 7 to 3* 

H*R, 6704 still propc^es four baaic functions for the NAC and since 
most of our work m done in subcomihittees we will probably contmue 
to need subcommittees to effectively meet those mandates* In my 
opinion^ 15 member, including the Chair, will not provide adequato 
membership for suboommittee work. I believe your staff director has 
observed our subcommittees at work, Mr. Chaiiman and I think he too 
will say that they do work* 

We ako oppose maMng the term of memberehip on the NAC 3 
years father than 4. Since we meet only quarterly it takes some time 
for new members to leam the workinp of the committee, b«come 
fatnUiar with the complicated Federal bureaucracy, and thereby reach 
their full potential We realize the fact that membera of the Federal 
Coordinating CouncU are e^c^fflcio membei^ of the National Ad- 
visory Comioittoe, that they have not met much in the p^t but we 
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ha7a made tremendous prop'ess ui the past 6 monthi in mLpro^ii^ 
the CD^munioation and coordination betwaen the two bodiis* A good 
enample of thii progress m that the National Adviso^ Committee for 
Juvenile Justice and the Federal Coordmating Oouncd wUl be holding 
a jomt meetly m June here in the WwUngton area. Therefore we 
recommend that the Coorfinating Council membeii ex-offlcio status 
on the NAO be maintained* 

Whfle Bs I mentioned earlier, this is an excellent bllli riven the 
comple^ties of the iasuei there are bound to be difference of opudoui 
md there arfip The NAG op^os^ deleting the reportmg requirement of 
223(a) (14) for those States m compliance and which have lepslation 
that can be enforced* We believe that monitoring reports have demon* 
itrated that le^lation is often ipiored and that aU States should be 
retired to report the results of their monitori^ to OJJDP. 

We also oppose the trauBfer of the National Institute of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention to the National Institute of 
Justice^ One of the strengths of the Office and in our opinion a unique 
aspect of OJJDP compared to mmy other Federal pro-ams is that 
programs are based on documented facte of JuvenUes and the results 
of tbeie programs are evaluated to detemine what has and what haa 
not been iflectivep 

Additionally^ our subcommittee has been working very dUigently 
with the National Institute in attempting to improve and expand 
the mandated traimng and clearinghouse function of NIJJDP. 
Prom our perspective, Mr* Chairman and membeiB of the com- 
mittee, as a citizen trymg to improve the juvenUe justice system 
in my o^ State of South Carolina as well as throughout this Nation, 
formation and traiimig are two of our p^eatest needs at the State 
and local leveh We we concerned that the cleari^house and training 
fimctions will be lost in the reorganiiational shuffle and that coordi- 
nating between pro^aming and research and evaluation wljl be 
destroyedr 

Yeiy seldom cba you point to any oigamzation that inidudes adults 
and children where children have the top priority. Not havmg had 
the opportunity to review your recommendations^- your recom- 
mendea d^iflnition on secure detention and . coiTeotional famlities 
but in an attempt, to clarify this important md controversial portion 
pf the actj we have endoiied the ^ministration's proposed definition 
-which is &at the term "means any secwe jpublio or private facility 
u^d for the lawful custody of accused or adjudicated Juvenile oflmdei^ 
" or nonoffenders or any public or private facili^, secure or noMecur^ 
which is also used for the lawful custody of accused or connoted 
r' aidult offendw^," ^ 

Begirding the addition^ members which we recommmded for the 
V Oooramating Council, the NAC h^ ^so consIdOTid methods for 
' r improvu^ &e cpordinatlon of Federal efforts and strengthemng 
r ^tJKe of the Pederri Coordinating Obuni^i We PiQMnnaend, h 
V eVw/ that the QiuncU remf^ pitomly a Cabinef/ lsvel boi^^imde^ 
: r the chwimanship of the Attorn^ General with only ttoee additional 
V \ memb^i name^j the Director tte jMlce ^crf Mwagwent and 
r Budget^ a member of the ftesidtat's pomestlc Gouncil, and a repre- 
ientative of the National Advisory Committee. 
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Although we are aware of Secretary Pat Hams' commitment to 
the Runaway Youth Act, w© are concerned that the integrity of 
the Runaway Youth Act may be undermined by attempts to merge 
it with the title IVB or title XX of the Social Socurity Act within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, We have recom- 
mendBa that the authority for admimstoing the Runaway Youth 
Act be transfeired to the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delmquency 
Prevention. 

Mr. Chairman^ I would like to submit our entire file on the Runaway 
Youth Act after this testimonyp 

The NAC opposes the recommendation to include any emphaiis on 
the serious onender because the cuirent LBAA legislation pemits 
the use of its funds for such purple, and becauie the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act has and continue^: to make important 
strides towitfd removing from the Juvenile justice system those 
youngsters who do not need its authority to rehabilitate themselves. 
We believe the act should continue to focus on these young people. 

Finally, H.R. 6704 proposes that reverted funds be reallocated 
for subsidy programs to complying Stat^* While the National Ad- 
visory Committee has not recommended a modification of section 
223(d), w© have recommended to Mr* Ira Schwartz that the Office 
devise ^ays to utilise reverted ftmds from noncompliant States 
in a manror which will support responsible efforts to acco^lioh 
compliance. We have urged that the Office support advocacy efforts 
in noncompliant States which will lead toward compliance and that 
the Office provide funding to jurisdictions where t*\ere is concrete 
evidence of their commitment to achieve 100 percent of deinstitu^ 
tionalization. 

Mr. Chainnan, I thank you very much for allowing the National 
Advisory Committee to be here today. I will be delighted to enter- 
tain any questions. 

Mr. Andbewb. Thank you, Barbara* 

I note one of our distmguished membera, Mr, Kildee, has joined 
us. I wonder if you have questions? 

Mr. KiLDEE. Not at this time, Mr. Chaiman, 

Ms, Sylvester, Maybe he could not underatand, 

Mr. KiLDEg. I have people from your area of the county in my 
district— good solid citizens too. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Sylvester. Thank you. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Coleman? 

Mr. Coleman, Tha^^ you, 

I was wondering if you could comment on the experience of the 
Advisory Committee with the younger members servmg on it. Have 
you found them to be active, interested committee members? 

Ms. Sylvester. Thank you, Mr. Coleman, for asking that ques- 
tion. It is very funny that you ask it. I wanted to plant it for some- 
body. I want the audience to know I did not get to you ahead of 
time to get you to ask it. 

Our youth members are participating. They are very excited. I 
tl ink one of the greatest things that happened too is that they were 
a part of that tour of the institution, 1 think some of the greatest 
input that the administrative staff of the Dep^tment of Youth 
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Seryices in South Carolma had came from the youth member after 
the tour* They are Yory active in the subcommitteea* They are very 
active with the committea and have no intentions sitting there and 
not letting you know where they stand. 

Mr* Coleman. In regard to staflf that you have avaliable to you 
now, do you fed that it is adequate? 

Mb, Sylvesme, I can say that it is adequate if we just go with 
what our work plan is right noWj like it is today* Tomorrow I am 
sure that work plan is going to change because something else is 
going to happen and it is going to say we need to address this. So, we 
woiM have to call on a cons^tant to come in. It would be much 
nicer to have more staff. Let me lay this too in behalf of the staff 
we have now. We are very delighted with them. 

Mr, Coleman. Let me ask you where those staff come from? Are 
they full-time employees of the agency? _ _ , 

Ms* Sylvebteb. This is done by a RFP. I might say that the 
Office allowed three members of the National Advisory Committee 
to help develop the RFP* 

lar. Coleman. BFP? 

Ms* Sylv^teb. Request for proposal* That has to go out on all 
Federal advisoiy committers except those who are deleted and they 
receive a direct appropriation* JThey have within their Adviiory Com- 
mittee a subcommittee called Personnel Committee and they Ao their 
own hiring, where the RFP is released by the OflHce and Dids come 
in and then staff reviews those responses to the RFP and then there 
is a briefing and a discussion with several of them. We have nothing 
to do with who makes the decision or who the staff will be* 

Mr* Coleman. As 1 underatMid itj these people are what we would 
consider outside consultants? 

Ms* Sylvester. They are established businesses. 

Mr. Coleman* They are not employees of the Federal Government? 
They are consultontsf 

Ms* SYLVESfEB. They would be because of their funds coming 
from the Federal Government when they are awarded a contract of 
this type. 

Mr* Coleman. They are independent contractor? 

Ms, Sylvester. Yes, sir^ they are independent contractoiB who bid 
on it. ^ em 

Mr. Coleman. They we not the staff who are^ there in the office 
evenr day? They are assigned to you? 

Ms, Sylvester. Yes; tJ^ey are m this office* We have so many staff 

geople that are assi^ed to the contract of the National Advisory 
bmnaittee* 

Mr, Coleman. You have a little bit of both? You have some em- 
ployees that are independent^ contracted— people who are outside 
the framework of the Federal uovencment whom you contract with— 
also in-house staff? 

Ms. SYLVEiTER. Let me see if I cm explain thto. They are awarded 
a contract for which all of the money comes from the Federal Govern- 
mmt. When they present their proposal they state how much money 
they think th^ would need to penoim the services that have been 
written in the RFP So. what we have k a secretary and three people, 
three other people, and a part-time director who does not ^ve 100 
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percent of his time to the NAO staff. Those other persons, because of 
the amount of work which haa been involyed, have worked full time 
for the NAO» Did 1 clear it any at all? 

Mr, CoLSMAN, Fro^dyj you have not* As I understand, and I 
haven't t^ed to Mr. Sclbwart^, it is my undei^tanding that it was 
all done on a considting contractor baaii. If that is true, then my 
last question is, has that support been adequate for you? Your answer 
to that woa that it has been so far. My ne%t question is going to be, 
what if this airangement were to be changed so that you didn't have 
outside mdepmdent contractor! but your staff support was from in^ 
house, from the agency, from pet^onnal already on board, already 
Feder^ employe^, who already have other functions that might be 
aasimed to the Adviso^ Conumttee? 

Mi, STLViiTER, If I may ask you a question? 

Mr, OoLBMAN, Do you tmdei^tand my question? 

Ms, Stlvhster. I do, but I have to oak a question before I can 
reload. When you say in-hou§e are you talking about the OJJDP 
bffica? 

Mr, CoLBMAN, Ym, 

Me« Sylvsstir* I don- 1 thiiik the NAC would relish going back to 
that because we lived through that one time* I don-t think that the 
NAC would be veiy happy with that. Now if we receive a direct 
appropriation and tne Chair %vith the consent of the Advisory Com- 
mittee employed their staff and onytUng went wrong, then that is the 
responsibility a^d fault of the National Advisory Committee* I think 
at this date and time when the National Advisoiy Committee seems 
to be domg and accomplishing and truly addressing the mandate that 
they have m the actj if we were thrown back mto having Office desig- 
nated staff, and this is not a personality thmg now— Mr, Schwartz 
has been so ^eat to us in feedm^ iMormation to us— I think this 
would destroy the concept too of citizen participation. 

The majority of the membo^ of the NAO lure brii^ing new informa- 
tion as private citizens, or volunteers, I don't think it would be advis- 
able to go to the Office assigned staff. Could I explain something else 
to you? 

Mr, ColeMaN. Yes. 

Ms. Stlvestbr, One of the reasons that we think that the National 
Advisory Committee thinks that OJJDP is due some criticism in not 
disseminating information is that it has been veiy, veiy difficult to 
run an office of that size %vith a handful of people. They have had slots 
open over Uiere for months and months. Just recently last month at 
the NAC meeting we asked Mr, Dogin if there was any way we could 
bypass the bureaucracy of people coming on board with tne Federal 
Qovernmcnt to fill those slots. We literally have bten operatic wth a 
her jful of people. That is not top priority with the Offlcti It should 
not be top priority. They have other things to do. They should not 
have to have the responsibility of running the National Advisory 
Committee, 

Mr, Coleman, I might saj that as a concerned citizen you might be 
concemed about their administrative problems but that is not really 
your job either, 

Ms, Stlvester. Yes, sir, it is, it is the National Advisory Com- 
mittee- s job. 
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Mr. CoLBMAN, To advise the Admmiitrator as to personnel require- 
ments of the Cheney? 

Ms, Stlvestbr. To be able to fulfill the mandate of the act for that 
is to be able to fulffll the mwdates that are put upon them and for the 
National Advisor Committee to be ab^e to fulfill the mandates that 
oja put upon them. There is a subcommittee to ad^se the Adminis- 
trator. Most certainly if you tdk to people back in what we pall grasi- 
roots in politics— we also refer to grassroots in the juvenile justice 
syitem—thoie membere are wantmg to know %vhy can't I get the 
mf oimation out of OJJDP. We say the^ are limited with so majay staff* 
1 think with its being a Federd organi^ationj and you hear someone 
l&e Mr. Dogin hm recommended 50 positions to be filled immediatelyi 
that that in itself points out the urgency of more staff in the Office of 
Juvenile Justice, 

Mr. CoLBMAN, As faj as your own staff of the Adinsory Committee, 
do you have wiy idea what the contract that has been let costs a year? 

Ms. Sylvester. Our staff does a cost-out of what each contract 
cost us. We get that. I can tell you what our estimate is* The entire 
contract was $350^000 1 8100,000 of that is personnel. 

Mr. Coleman* I am sorty* What was the first figure? 

Ms, Sylvister, The entire contraetj the totarflgure was $350,000 . 

Mr, Coleman, That was my underetanding, 

Ms, Sylvester, $100,000 was personneL 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you. 1 am not sure we have communicated. 
I Ma not sure it is the North-South dialog that is the problem but the 
thrust of my questions have to do ^vith in^house vei^us outside con- 
sultant eontractingi which can be and has been abused in the Federal 
Qovermaent, the needs erf your Adviso^ Committee, and apparently 
your concern over the m-house staffing itself, of the agency as well as 
your own support pei^onnel. So we are talking about two or three 
diffM-ent things, I will tell you that 1 am concerned about contracting 
out m maay cases where it hi« been abused* 

I just want to make sure that the committee undei^tands that we 
are tiying to tighten up on expenditurei. If it is $300,000 or $100,000, 
so be it. that is how much could be saved one way or another. I just 
would like to ^roress those views and that that was the line of ques- 
tionmg I was asttog you and the reasons for it. I undeiBtand that it is 
technical when we are talking about these mattere* Perhaps that is 
why we were not undeiBtanding each other. I think we will have more 
diicuision about this in the future. 

It is my understanding that there ije dWerent viev*^ from what you 
BIB e^reismg as ifar as where the Advisory Committee should come 
from and report to, I believe that m something that is going t<s be 
written mto law under this piece of legislation. So I thmk it m im- 
portant that we flndly end up bemg able to undefstand each other 
as we draft the legislation because your iujpport staff may come from 
a different source than what it presently iii You indicated that you 
did not want to go back to the approach some peopl&--Mr, Schwartz, 
for tJEample— want to go back to, , * u 

Mi. Sylvebtbb, I th^k it m vesy mportant ttiftt a committee that 
has a mandate like this committ© doeSj an office tha: Has a mandate 
IUeg OJJDff they are independtnt but yet they are ^ot independent 
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because we work so veiy closely together. We are chafed with advising 
the Office^ the Congress and the President of the United Statei on 
juTenile justice iisues. I think if we started using staff menaben from 
OJJpP, we m%ht run into a conflict of interest because in the National 
Advisoiy Committee for Juvenile Justice every single person has his 
or her own thoughts and we can have some verjr heated discussions. 
The staff at OJJuT we call on to furnish us with mf oraiation that they 
have received. If they are having to spend like they did when the Com- 
mittee WBB first appointed and they have to take a staff mmber off 
what they have ngnt now, which is so little ^ and much too small to 
fulfill the mandate set upon themj and assign one or two of those 
staff peo-le that they now have to run the National Advisoiy Com- 
mittee^ there will be continuous complamts about OJJDP not doing 
what they are supposed to be doing. 

Now the thing that has upset us is developing a RFP and having 
to wait imtil the contract rvnn out with whatever staffing we may 
have mid then you are do^ to tht^ hour that Cmderella turns back 
into the little cellfi^ girl aitd the* cam^e turns back mto the pumpkm. 
You don't know whether^ you h,r^ coming or going. As of today we 
have lost seven raembers* Todaj wari fche^ mst day. We have no earthly 
idea when^ from the other end cf PeDMylvania Avenue, those appoint- 
ments are gomg to come. It took mfmths and months for the chaiiman , 
Congressman Andrews, and his staff to t^ to get the last of them but 
we still wwted months and months. 

If we tied up OJJDP staff, they too took the responsibilities of 
bein^ on the phone and asking about it when they could have been 
making a much more constructive and usable product by performing 
their duty in the Office instead of doing services for the NAO, 

Mr, CoLE^f AN, Thank you Mr. ChairaQan, 

Mr, Andrewsp Barbara, we certaiiJy do thank you. We look fonvard 
to workmg with you, I underatand the reason that we don't have the 
proposal. In a lot of matters, we do have authority spread around 
very thinly— the Congress^ the President^ your Advisoiy Council, and 
Mr, Schwartz's Office, It is confusing and fruitrating to us as well 
as to you. 

It is difficult for us to accept that we should not reduce the number 
of members of the Committee, while we should increase OJJDP staff 
and Mr, Schwartz-s staff and contract staff outeide of the Office to 
make studies and reports. We don't want to see too much of the total 
money go to that type of activity at the exper^e of money going to 
the States and local governments that perfomi the programs and 
reach kidB, How to straighten this out is tremendously important to 
all of us. We hope to accomplish that, 

Ms. Sylvester, I thank you very much, Mr, Chainnan and mem- 
bers of the committeei for letting me speak, 

Mr, Andrews, Thank you veiy kindlyp 

Next I have the honor of inviting to testify before us a long time 
personal friend and family friend, Mr, Burley Mitchell, Jr., of Raleigh, 
N,C, Mr, Mitchell m Secretary of the Department of Crime Control 
and Public Safety from my na^^ive State of North Carolina, and was 
appointod by my good fnendj Governor Hunt, 1 might add that 
he represent Governor Hunt today. 
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Burley, like some of the other witnesses, is relatively new in this 
ipecific office that he holds but his background^ among other thinp, 
is that he is from the County of Woke and I am sure he is veiy, very 
f^Oi&iar with the basic respoMibilitits of his new offloe. 

Burleyj we are plenied to welcome you here* We look forward to 
your testimony* We ^1 ask you to introduce Gordon Smith who ii 
with you. 

.We also wfll have on this panel— this panel bemg a two-pereon 
panel— th^ mayor of the city of New Orleans, Hon* Ernest N* Morial, 
who is ?2i Washiroton for the purpose of testifying. He is beinp detained 
in another meeting but, aa I understandj he will be here before the 
noon hour. 

[ftepared testimony of Burley Mitchell follows*] 

Fbspabsd Testimony op Bubley B* MiTcHELLi Jr*, Secretary, DBPARTMEKf 
OF Crime Control, ano Public Safety, State of North Carolina on 
Behalf of Governor jAUEi B, HtoTj Jr^j and the National Governorb- 
AssoaiATiON 

Mr« Chairman and membere of the oommittee, I appeaF before you today on 
bihaif of Oovemor James B. if unti Jr^, of North CfffoUna who is chairtnan of the 
National Goyarnors' Aiiociation^i Committee on Criming Justi€e and Public 
Proteotion. The pointi I make today are the views of the Governor and the 
Nations^ Governor' Aaiooiation on the ieeue of reauthorizing the Juvenile Justice 
and Pelinguenoy Prevention Act* 

Fint, MTt Chairmanf Oovemor Hunt and the rest of the Nation-i Goyemori 
believe emphAtioally that the Juvenile Juatiee and D^nquenoy Prevention Act 
of 1974 ihould be reauthoriied. We oommend Congreie for enacting the legiilation 
that provided reaourcei for developing pro^ame in the control and treatment of 
Juvenile dehnqueneyi and programi that help our youth in general criiis situatloni. 
The mandate of deinatitutionflllzation hai brought about lie^thy innovations in 
our treatment not only of statui offender, but of all youth in trouble* This process 
helped our effort to develop more iubitantlve programs for youth in nonsecure 
eommunity based facilities, for example, we worked with private nonprofit groups 
and iocai governments in planning juvenile facilities wmoh met the letter and 
spirit of the legiilation^ 

Our youth are the Nation's greatest asset for the future; we must cultivate and 
develop them so they grow to become productive citizens— respecting those va4uea 
that have made this Nation strong and great. To this end, the Governors believe 
that programs designed to develop youth and prevent delinquency must emphasize 
stren^hening famfly relationships, building better and more productive schools, 
fuid establlilSng better and more ooordinated community services. All of these 
institutions must work together to help our youth deyelop to their full potential* 

We want to commend you a^d the committee, Mr.. Chairman, for several 
amendments in the proposed legislation (H.R. 6T04) which we vigorou^ support* 
First is the altemative to the monitoring report whioh would reduce red tape in 
operating programs* Seoond ii providing States fleidbility in meeting the dein^ 
stItutionalizatTon standard which may encourage more States to participate in 
the program. Third is transfeniM the function of the Nation^ Institute for 
juvenile Justice and Delinquttiey ftevention to the Nation^ Institute of Jiisticep 
Finely, we especiaUy eommend you for providing State and loc^ governments 
the flexibility to develop programs to deal with the serious juvenile offender, 
particuiariy the emotlonidly ^turbed Juvenile offender. This has been a rather 
ne^ected section of juvenUa prop^ams, 

5^e Nationd Governors' Assoaiation urg^ Congr^ to consider the following 
propoials as It reauthorii^ the Juvenile Justice and DeUnquenoy Prevention Act 
hifgUi _ 

1* The act should^ maintain the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency- 
Prevention within tUe law enforcement assistance administration. The director 
of OJJDP should report to administrator of LEAA* 
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Coordmation between the Offlaa of Juvenilo Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
and the Law E^orcement Agsiitance Administfation is of utmost importance in 
developing a stiategy for dealing with the probiem of juvenile crime and delin- 
queney at the Federal and State levels. We recognUe the need for a ipeeial offioe 
to plan for juvenile servicea, and have given our full support to that office as it 
was established by the Juvenile Justice and Delinquenqy Prevention Act of 1974. 

We, therefore, have great difflculty with the propoial to place the Office of 
Juvenile Justice under the general authority of the Attorney General, which 
would create another ieparate agency within the Department of Justice, The 
Croat ion of a aeparate office may ^pe^ to some short term Interests of Juvenile 
Justice proponenti, However, the Governors and I believe most all governmental 
offleisdi, both elected and appointed, have consistently eaUed for program and 
funotional eoniolidation in order to improve program administration and service 
delivery* The President himself has proposed several Federal reorganiiation 
plans that emphasiie agenoy consolidation and eoordlnationi For example, the 
Pederal Emergency Mimagement Agency brought together some 11 agencies and 
functions under one agency in order to better coordinate emergency assistance 
for State and local governmentSt i 

Plaoing juvenile justice under the gener^ authority of the Attorney General 
oreates another unit in the Departtnent of Justice and further expands that 
department. OJJDP would become a 12th unit in the Department of Justice, 
the National Governors' Association believes that OJJDP remaining in LEA A 
with a strong OJJDP administrator would be more beneficial in the long term 
to the Juvenile Justice and delinquency ^evention program than placing It as a 
12th unit under the Attorney GeneraL The administrator of LEAA should co- 
ordinate both ju'^enile and criminal justice activities with the obvious advantages 
that would restilt from such a coordinated approach^ 

Those of us within the justice system with particular interests in young people 
have worked long and hard to focus the attention of the entire syitem on iuvenlles. 
Pulling Juvenile Justice out into a separate agency will weaken this emphasis, 
fragment our effort, and ultimately, leave voung people on the outside once apain. 

In fact, trMsf erring OJJDP out of LEA A will work to the long-term diiftd= 
vantage both to Juvenile Justice and t^e criminal juitice system* 

First, it is in the long-term interest for Juvenile justice proponents to learn to 
work within the Federal Justice Assistance Agency serving the justice systems 
operating in our States. Juvenile justice njid criminal justice officials must learn 
to work together, and, I believe, it is your responsibility to encourage them to do 
so. Having a separate office will not help improve cooperation and communication. 

Second, it is in the long-term interest of juvenilo justice proponents to have 
OJJDP remain within LEA A for it to have the ability to oversee well the LEA A 
financial assistance dliected at juvenile justice, which is approximately 20 per- 
cent of all LEA A investments. . _ 

Third, if OJJDP is a separate agency from LEAA, with both agenciei supportmg 
juvenile justice, I suggest the right hand will not so likely know what the left hand 
is doing, nor the left hand know what the right hand is doing— all within the single 
area of Juvenile justice. 

Fourth, it is in the long-term interest for criminal justice system effectiveness 
for all parts of the system — ^Juvenile Justice, law enforcement, courts, and correc= 
tions-— to learn to work together with one Federal Justice Assistance Agency. 
Otherwise^ within the next 10 years each of these components will be pressing for 
separate office within the U,S, Department of Justice. Rather all components of 
the Justice system must leam to work together, for we will be more effective united 
in addresaing our common goals. ^ 

The Federal Government has ft fine opportunity to set a poiiti ve example for 
coordination of Justice S3^tems. I am concerned that removing OJJDP from LEAA 
would forsake this opportunity, and it does so to the long-term disadvantage of 
Juvenile justice. , . ^ j it 

2. There should be parallel authorization periods for the JJDP Act and tne 
JBIA Act. This would help States to assess, manage, and implement ^l justice 
prop'ams during a reauthorization cycle. a 

*ffie Justice System Improvement Act of 1979 reauthorizes the LEAA program, 
among othera, throu^ September 30, 1983, Thus, the Juvenile Justice Act should 
be reauthorized for t&same period of 3 yeara* ^ 

3. 'fhe "adequate assistance" provision that applies to courts ana corractwns 
should apply to aU components of the criminal Justice system Including juvenile 
ju^cs. 
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In UiU of the requirement that 1945 percent of the Justice System Improvement 
Act funds be comrfiitted to juvenile justice and delinquency prevention proiram- 
ming, legislation should be amended through the Juvenile Justice Act amendments 
of 1980 to specify "adequate assistanoe' - be given to Juvenile Juit ice* Governor! are 
opposed to overoategoruing Federal pro^ams^ Governors believe that the needs 
of all elements of the justice system within a State shot^d be considered in deter- 
mining ailocations* Unnecessary categorization should be eliminated so that tho 
greater needs of each State can be met. Considering the ^eat needs of juvenilf 
fustice throughout the country which have been identifiea because of the JJDP 
Act, "adequate asiiitanae-' may well require an allocation of more than the 
presently mandated li.l5 percent. 

4, The State agency designated by the Qovernor to develop a State's criminal 
and juvenile Justice plan should coordinate all Juvenile justice programs that 
receive Federal fundingi We believe no program funding under the act should go 
directly to a local unit of government or a private nonprofit agency without the 
advice and eom^^en^ of this agency. States are Intereited in coordinating Federal 
and State funds to promote a comprehensive criminal and Juvenile Juitice system. 

Voluntarilv over the past few months, OJJDP has coordinated with the States 
Id this wayp The benefits In Improved morale and more effective use of funds have 
been striking. 

5, The legislation should direct the Offlcs of Juvenile Justice and Deliquency 
Prevention to enstu'e that rules, regulations, definitions, and responsibilitiei pur^ 
iuant to the act are reasonable and consider the impact on the Statei. Furthermore, 
they should be depigned to encourage full participation in the program by all 
StateSi 

We are very optimistic that the administrator for OJJDP, Mr. Ira Schwartg 
will woik cloicly with the States, realizing we can l>e twice as effective when we 
work closely together. Likewise, we are pleased to know. Mr. Chalrmanj of your 
support to encourage fuli participation in JJDP by alt the States^ 

In add It ion I we recommend that efforts be made to conform certain administra- 
tive provisions of the Juvenile Justice A^t with similar odministratlve provisions 
of the Justice System Improvement Act, Spealflcally, we suggest : 

That the Juveniie Justice Act should be amended to require that the cost of 
federally funded projects be assumed after a reasonable period of timej 

The civil rights provisions of the Justice Sy? tem Improvement Act should be 
fully incorporated in the Juvenile Justice Act; and 

Act ion on State juvenile justice plans by OJJDP should be required within 
90 days. 

Approximateiy 2 years ago, Governor Hunt testified before your committee, 
Mr, Chairman and had this to say i ' _ 

"Tn this mass of tangled Federal buieaucraey, the Office of Juvenile Justice anrt 
pellnquency Prevention must not fnrget its first priority is to provide services to 
children in trouble with the law* It must distribute funds to be s^ent to help our 
troubled children as if it were a crisis, for in fact it Is. Getting assistance down to 
the service provider and the young pei^on in the street must be the top priority." 

We still bdieve this, and urge dongr^s to form a partnership with the Nation's 
Governors to strengthen the juvenile justice and dehnquency prevention program 
through reauthorizing legislation to ensure effeatlve intergovernmental actions in 
addressing the problemi of juvejiijes in this dountry. 

Considering tne fact that the JJDP program is implemented through each State, 
the Governor appreoiate your serious oonsideratioa of our prioiity recommenda- 
tions, We look forward to working with you to plan for the implementation of these 
recommendations. 

As a final comment, I wish to say it has been my pleasure to be with y m today, 
I believe that by working together, we can aocompfish a great deal, and perhaps, 
most important, set an axampTe for all justice officials. For our success in addressing 
the Juvenile crime problem depends upon our ability to work together in mutual 
cooperation. 

APPENDIX 

Policy PoiiTioH NATiONAii QoVERHoni' Assogiation 

PREViSNtlON AND GOHfROL OF JUVBHlM DBLlNQUENqY 

The National Governors' Association believes that greater emphaste should 
be placed on coordinating and planning iervlces for the prevention, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delmquencyi Each state should strengthen its commitment 
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to this effort by emphasising programs to build better famiUei, scboolsi and com* 
mumty serviees. 

The Association commends Congress for enacting the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act (Publio Law 93^15) of 1974, The act provided re^ 
sources for deveioping programs in juvenile delinquency and treatment. 

Beoause the problenis caused by Juvenile deliDquency continue, the National 
Governors' Association urges Con|resi to incorporate the followii^ principles 
when it works on the raauthoriiation of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act: 

1. Hie act shoi^d maintain the Offioe of Juvenile Justice and DelinQUency Pre* 
vention within the Law Enlorpement Assistance Administration. Toe director 
of OJJOP should report to the administrator of LEAA, 

2. There should pi parallel authoriiation periods with the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Aot« This would help states to assess, manage, and implement all 
criminal justice programs during a reauthorization cycle. 

3. The "adequate asiistance provieion that appUes to courts and aorrections 
should apply to all components of the criming justice iystem including juvenile 
justice^ 

4. The state agency deii^ated by the Oovetmor to develop a staters criminal 
and Juvenile Justice plan should coordinate ^1 Juvenile Justice j^rograms, Ko pro« 
gram should be fundtd directly under the act without the advice and eomments 
of this agency. 

5. Discretionary grants should provide an equitable share of funds to rural and 
urban states for the development of Juvenile juitice prom^ams. 

6. The legblation should direct the Office of Juvenile Justice and Dalinquency 
Prevention to ensure that rules, regulations, definitions, and responsibilities pur^ 
suant to the act are reaionable and consider the impaot on the states. Further^ 
more, they should be designed to encourage full participation in the prograin by 
all states. 

Adopted Jv^y 1979. 

Sf ATEMEirT OF BVBIIY MIf OEIU^ JB., SECBETABT, SlFABT^ 
HEBT OF OBIMi; OO^BOL AHD FTOUC SAFEfT, ACCOUPAmiD 
B7 SOBSOH SMITH, FOBMEB ^BITABT AOT BIKlCf OE OF THE 
OO^IUTOB'S OBD^ COmQiSIOH mnSlOlX, STATE OF HOBTH 
CABOUnfA 

Mr, MiTCHiLL. Thank you, Mr. ChMrman, 

This is Gordon Smith who is the director of our Governor's Ci ima 
Commkaion DiHsion in North Carolina which is the State criminal 
juitice planning i^enoy for our State as well m conduit for LBAA 
funding in North unroUna. 

The morning is wearing on ymy quickly and I am sure you folkB 
are going to wa^t to break fairly soon. So, I will tiy to abbreviate 
my remarks as much as posiible, Mr. Chairaian* I know that the 
full remarks wiU be enterea in in your record, 

I appear before you today on behalf , of Governor James B, Hunt, 
Jr., Of North Oarwina who is chairman of the National Govemors' 
Association's Committee on Orimmal Justice and Public Protection, 
The points I make today are the views of the Governor and the 
National Govemore' Association on thi issue of reauthorizing the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act* 

Blrst: Mr, Chainnw, Governor Hunt and the rest of the Nation's 
Qovemors believe emphatically that the Juvenile Justice and De-, 
linquency Prevention Act of 1974 should be reauthorized. We com- 
mend Congress for enacting the legislation that provided resources 
for developing programs in the control and treatment of Juvemle 
delinquency, and programs that help our youth in general crisis 
situations. 
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The raandatd of demstitutionalisation has brought about healthy 
mnovationi in our triatmeat not only of status offender, but of all 
youth in trouble. This process helped our effort to deTelop more 
BubstatniTe programs for youth m nonsecure community based 
tacilitieSi for example, we worked with private nonproflt groups and 
local gOTeroments m planning juvenile facilities which mat the letter 
and spirit of the legislation. 

Our youth w^e the Nation's greatest asset for the future ; we must 
oultlvata find develop them so they grow to become productive 
citmens—respecting those .volaes that have ma4e this Nation strong 
and great. To this end^ the Qovemors believe that programs designed 
to develop youth and prevent delinquency must emphasiES strength- 
ening famuy relationshipi, buUding better and more productive 
schools, and establishing better and more coordinated community 
services, ^1 of these institutions must work together to help our 
youth develop to their full potential, 

"^^e want to commend you and the committee, Mr* Ohaiiman, for 
F ral amendments in the proposed legislation— H.R. 6704— 
ch we vigorously support* Firet m the alternative to the monitor- 

g report which would reduce redtape m operati^ programs. Second 
IS providing states flexibility in meeting the demstitutionalization 
stwdard ^^lich may encourage more States to participate in the 
program. 

^ird b transferrij^ the function of the National Insittute for 
Juveidle Justice tmd Delinquency Prevention to the National Insti- 
tute of Justice, Finally I we especially commend you for providing 
State and local governments the flexibility to develop programs to 
deal with the serious juvenile offender; pajticularly the emotionally 
disturbed juvenile offender. This has been a rather neglected section 
of juvenile pro-ams. 

The National Governors* Association ui^es Congress to consider 
the following nroposals as it reauthorizes the Juvenile Justice and 
Delmquancy ftevmtion Act of 1974: 

First: The act should maintain in our view and m the view of the 
aisociation the Office of Juvenile Justice uid Delinquency ^evention 
within the Law Enforoement Assistance Administration, The director 
of OJJDF should report to the Administrator of LSAA, 

Coordination between the Office of Juvenfle Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention and the Law Sitforcement Assistance Administration is 
of utmost importance in developing a strategy for dealing witb the 

{problem of juvenile crime and aelinquency at the Federal wd State 
evel. We recomi^e the need for a special office to plan for juvenile 
serviceSs and have given our fuU support to that office as it was 
established by the ^venfle Justice and Delinquency Frevention Act 
of 1974* 

We ther^ore have great difficulty with the proposal to place the 
QSoi of Juvenile Justice under the gen^ri authority of the Attorney 
Oenerd, which would create anotner separate ^ency within the 
Department of Justice, The creation of a separate office may appeal to 
iome lAort t^m inter^ts of juvenile justice proponent* Howeverj the 
Oovemors and I believe most all govemmental offloials^ both elected 
and mpointed, have consistently called for program and functional 
eonsouda^on m order to unprove program admiinstration and service 
diHv^. 
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Th© R^ident himself has proposed several Federal reoj^anization 
plana that emphaeke ^ency coDSolidation and coordination. For 
ejiampl6| th© Fedfral Emei^ency Mani^ement Agency brought 
togetner some 11 agenGies md functions under 1 ^ency in order 
to better coordinate eme^ency assistance for State and local 
governments^ 

Flaoing Juvenile justice under the general authority of the Attorney 
Gen^eJ creates raother unit in the Department of Juatice and further 
expands that dejpM^tment. OJTOP would become a 12th unit in the 
Department of Justici, The National Qovemora- ABsociation believes 
that OJJDP remamin^ in LEAA with a atrong OJJDP adnainistrator 
would he more hentflcial m the long teim to the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency ftevention program tnaa placing it aa a 12th unit under 
the Attorney Oeneral, We would point out sevOTal reasons for the view 
that OJJDP should ^main in LBAA, Fmt is it in the long-trem 
mterest we feel of the JuyenUe Justice progrun that all of the agencies 
be coordinated* JuvenUe justice and crimmal justice offlcials must learn 
to work togithCT. In our State and I iuspect in aU the other States 
there is some dlfflcultyp dissimilarity of interest amot^ the traditional 
crhnina! justice officials and Juvenile justice officials and they do tend 
not necMarily to be in conflict but go theur separate ways. 

Second: It is in the long-tem Jntereit for juvenile justice proponents 
to have OJJDP remam within LBAA for it to have the ability to 
oversee well the LBAA financial assistance directed at juvenile 
justice, which is aroroximately 20 percent of all LBAA investments. 

Thh:d: If OJJDp is a separate i^ency from LEAA, with both 
^encles supporting juveniJe justice^ I suggest the right hand will not 
so likely know what the left hand is doing-^all mthin the single area of 
juvenile justice. 

Fourth: It is in the long-term interest for criminal justice system 
effectiveness for all parts of the system— juvenile justico, law enforce- 
ment, courts, and con'ections—to learn to work together with one 
Federal justice assistance agency, otherwise, withm the next 10 years 
each of these components "W^l be pressing for separate dSces within 
the VM, pepartment of Justice. Rather all components of the justice 
^stem must leam to work together, for we will be more effective 
united in addressing our common goals. 

Let me tell you a fifth reason which we don- 1 have in the paper 
which I would argue as one somewhat familiar with trial latere and 
prosecutors of the sort that run the Department of Justice. If a 
juvenU© program such m the Office of Juvenile Justice is placed under 
the Department of Justice it is my view^ and I know it is our Gov- 
ernor's view and I believe that of the other Govemori, that the 
program will be largely unsupirvised. In other words, it will become 
autonomoiis. In eveiy wea of the country that I have ever been and 
seen jjroseeutora or prosecutorial types there is not a lack of interest 
with juvenile programs but a priority of interest that places other 
things ahead of juvehile programi». 

I Would jrediet for you that if this juvenile program is placed 
vdthin thq^ Department of Justice it will be shoved on me back burner 
'^^eiy time a fa^e criminal investigation comes up, every .time white 
wOUfer crime is looked into, govemmental coiruption, any of the other 
things that Attorney General Civiletti is emphaiiimg. It has been 
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that way mth pre^ous Attomey GenOTUs. It will be that way with 
mv prosecutorial type. 

Trtal lawyers ana particularly trial lasers who are proseeutoi^ do 
not 1U[@ to participate in juTenue juetiee cases. 

One of tfi© things that I noted about elected prosecutore such ai I 
was is that the firit thing they get upon being elected prosecutor the 
district attorneys will a^ign ^ the juvenile casei to their assistants. 
It is one of the luxuries tney can afford, not because of cmy lack of 
concem or sensitivity to those cases. I tUnk exactly the opposite is 
truCi that the cases were so heiu't^rendinE and so frustrating that the 

IirosecutoiB did not want to go through me emotional distress that a 
_ot of cases cause all of us, 

I predict for you that the same thing will happen if this at the 
Federri level is placed as a separate division within the Department 
of Justice. It win suawly wind up being an autonomous body. 

There are a few otner th^gs that we wotild like to suggeit to you, 
again being considerate of your time. We support an adequate assist^ 
ance provision which woidd apply to juvenUe proCTams as well as to 
courts, con'ections and the other aspects of LfiAA, an adequate 
asfflstiuice provision as opposed to a strict percentage, 19 or 20 or 
whatever percent being mandated on juvenUe programs. 

In our State of North Carolina as an GKample we are now required 
to put some 19 percent of the MAA funding into juvenile programs. 
We do not think that we should be hidebound to do that, not because 
we are opposed to puttmg 20 percent ©r bitter in juvenile programs 
but we don't think the fleribDity should be taken away from us/Rior 
to this requirement in our State we had about 26 percent of our LSAA 
funding going into juvenile programs, 

Jiter a IQ^percent quota was set, we dropped back to that amount. 
£a other words, it tends to become a mandatoiy foimula rather than 
a minimum. The minimum windi up bei^ the norm. 

It creates some additional probl^s for us and I tUnk for Oalifomia 
idio which is a general problem I think tUs committee should be aware 
of at ail rimes in considering juvenile justice^ and that is we break 
our juveniles down a little differently tnan the act* Our juveniles go 
to age 16* I^om there to age 21 we have a class that is caUed a youth^ 
ful offender. We are not clear that juvenile justice money can be 
spent on ybutUul offenders. '■ _ ' 

We suspect that it cannot, They are ttie people who probably give 
us the most problems, the people 16 to 21* Given tins percent^e 
fomiulai we feel that level for them is fruslratmg. 1 understand 
California is m a somewhat smular iituation but I cm-t puiport to 
speak for their difllcultieR. 

We would alsQ suoour^e that the State agency desi^ated by the 
Govertor of a partieulM* State to develop a State's cnminal justice 
plan ^©uld coordinate all juvenile justice pr^^ams that receive 
Federal funding* We believe no iundrng undOT the act should go . 
toectly^to a local unit of, government or a private nonprofit a^mqr 
^dti^ut toe advi^ and conmenti oi tim State. We ;fiot sa^i^ a ^ 
ve^ power but at least the cbnsideration W the State cmdnarjustice 
wd juye^e justice planhmg p'oup and receipt of the commente of 

thtttj^OMp. VV , w .J 

Ttoe are some otoer thiz^s that we would recommend. I would 
like firtt to s^ l^at we' veiy ^^xdirio about the. admink^arim 
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of OJTOP under Mr, Schwarti. He hEs shown a wUlingtieBs to work 
closely with the States and we think that in so doing we can be twice 
as effectiye aa if we worked m separate groupi. 

We u;e ple^d also, Mr. OhairmaD, to know of your support for 
full partioipation in juyenile justice by the States. 

AddiUonallyp we recommend a few rery speojflc thmgs which I will 
touch on, that the Juvenile Justice Act be wended to require the 
cost of federalhr funded projects be assumed after a reaaonabla period 
of time, ipecifically requinq^ that. That the civU rights proTisions 
oi the Justice System Improvement Act should be fully mooiporated 
in the Juyenile Justice Act. And that action on State juyenile justice 
plws by OJJDP should be required within 90 days. 

The remainder of my comments I am not goi^ to burden you with. 
As a final comment I would like to say it hasoeen a pleasure to be 
here with you today. I appreciate the opportunity to oe hei^d md 
for the Goyemors' views to be represented to you. We, of course, 
stand ready at any time to forward any information to you which 
you feel we have and that can be of help. We look forward to working 
with you md want to work with you m a close cooperatiye partner- 
ship ajid with the local goyemments in attemptmg to moke the lot 
of this new generation of PTorth Carolinians better, 

Mr._ ANpiiiws. Tha^ you yeiy much, Burley, Certai^y we share 
that. I belieye we all might profit a little bit if you and Gordon on the 
one hand and perhaps Gordon Baley on the other discuss a little bit 
about what the three of you underatand to b« the proposal in tUs bUl 
and the alternatives that are available in terais of this question wUch 
I have been hearing for more than a year now. As you know, some 
propose that OJJDP be placed in HEW, or whatever is left of HEW 
after the "E" leaves. Some want it to remaui a part of Justice, I hear 
the samD aifuments being made for the benefits to the juvenile pro- 
gram by putting them in each place. 

Some say^ as you do, that it tends to be lost if it is placed as a sepa- 
rate entity under the Attorney GeneraL Gordon Baley seems to think 
it sometimes gets lost where it is and it would be more effective as a 
fourth box. I would like to debate that, you will. 

Go to it, Gordon. 

Mr. Balet, Mr, Mitchell, if I might clarify a few thi^s in our bill 
and maybe get your reaction to m&e sure there is a mutual under- 
standi^ 

Mr. Mitchell. There m^t not be. 

Mr. Balbt* One is that H.R. 6704 would not make an autonomous 
■-box" floating off by itself in the Justice Department. It would be 
under the ^neral authority of the Attorney General in the same sense 
that the IJeAA, the National Institute of Justice, and the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics ore. In fact, we do haye, in H,B. 6704, a reference to 
the Justice Syitem Improyement Act to tie related sections together. 
In other words it would be coordinated by the new coordinator of the 
Office of Justice Assistance, Research, and Statistics (OJABS), 

When we say "under the general authority of the Attorney General," 
we do not mean that the Attorney General become Director of the 
Office of Juyenile Justice and Deliquency fteyention. Tt would still be 
Ira Schwartg, Administrator, who would answer to the Attorney 
General, md he would be coordinated by the Director of OJABS in 
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the same seme Ihat LEAA, NIJ, and the Bu^iau of Juitice Statistics 
are coordinatad* 

Your point about coordination is Yevy well taiiin. The Justice 
Sjretera Improvemant Act of last year, the Crime Control Act Amend- 
ments, did provide for that coordination among those other three 
boses. Soj people who~I would not claim to be in that p^ition^ — but 
people who would ai^e that there should be a * ■fourth box*' or ^-fourth 
arm" %vould say your a^ument about it not being coordinated would 
be nidi mid void because that is the full puipose and intent of haying a 
coordinator of OJARS there— to make sure that coordination taEes 
place. 

With all due respectj Mr* Chahmani that is aide of the dt bate, 

Mr* Mitchell. I underatand on file in the Federal Begister and 
ekawhere there will be a drawing that shows a line ccming from the 
Justice Department to that agency. I thmk that is the extent that 
you will wind up with as far as coordination* 

I say that based f^am on what I anticipate will be the reaction 
of anyone who is chosen Attorney General to what he or she lee as 
essentially social programs* Theb hands are completely filled with 
the more traditional criminal Juitice problems as well as all the civil 
suits that the Federal Government has to face* It would surpriie me 
if you ever wind up with an Attomey General who has much time 
to devote to the issue, I can't see that the OJARS coordination would 
be my better than LEA A and probably not as goodj because LEAA 
spends a considerable amount of money on juvenile justice issues 
direetly in our State and m all of the States* 

It would be nice il OJJDP md the 60-State agencies that are 
spendmg Federal money for juvenUes had some ides of what each 
©I the othe^ was domg and m some way try to make them all fit 
into a common scheme or patchwork. I aoubt that that is going to 
happen. It may not happen anyway, 

Mr, Baley* If I may clarify a pointp the bill, H,B. 6704, woidd 
not expand the cuirent bureaucracy* We are not talking about in- 
creased poiitldns or slots but really changing the organisation chart 
in a way so that vmious Federal people relate to each other more 
effectively* AliOi we should emph^izei partieulttly to the Governors — 
please ta£e this back to the Association for u^ that the State pl annin g 
agencieSf Gordon Smith's ^ency, withm your department and those 
p^aUel departments within other State governments will still be 
th© State i^ency planning group. We want to maintain the cuirent 
consistenoy at the State leveL At the State level, the Governor's 
perioni wnom he designatess would stUl be doing planning for both 
L^AA and OJJDP money. That would not chaste/ 

Mr. MiTCHEiiL. If there is also at the n&mB tune a great deal of 
money bein^ spent on d^ect grante from Washmgton, on dtaore- 
tiOTwy projects just as there are in our State right now which we 
directry contrajy to the wishes of the State plannmg ^ency— 

Mr. Baley. I don't mean to argue about the diseretiona^ money. 
Your point is well taken. 

Mr, Mitchell. It is aU planning. It is ineomet I think to say 
that they still will still be doing the plawmg if half of the money is 
bamg spent directly from Washmgton without any consultation. 
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Mr. Raley. What we are talking about when we say formula 
money, ami Gonlon, that is the money that I umlerstand you are 
speaking of^ — -the $100 million which we call OJJDP money—two- 
thirtls oi' that is formula fumls which goes down, to the States. The 
maintenance-of-efFort moneys which is LEA A money, is also formula 
money. That involves planning. When you speak of cHscretionary 
funds, you speak of special emphasis funtls, within OJJDPj which 
currently do not go through the State planning agencies. 

Your point of wanting more coordination around discretionary 
funtJs is well taken. I don^t believ^^ej however, that that is pertinent to 
a discussion of whether there should be a fourth box. 

Gordon, you may want to clarify that. 

Mr. Smith I think the main point on the fourth box is that over 
the past 10 years I have seen a tremendous development of juvenile 
justice officials, law enforcement ofRcials, court officials, correction 
officials coming together and learning to work together at the State 
level on mutual goals. I see, in a fourth box, the beginning at the 
Federal level of the juvenile justice officials wanting to separate out 
from the criminal justice Fetleral funding agency ami be separate* 

I would suggest to you if you want to start that kind of approach 
to working together that it won't be too many yeai's before the court 
officials will be before Congress suggesting that this should be a ju- 
dicial separate ugency from LEAA. Then I would suggest it won^t be 
long before law enforcement officials will say "Hell, it is called LEAA 
but there is no money there,-' Then you will see corrections officials 
wanting to have another agency. 

Each of these agencies in fact is an additional agency within the 
Department of Justice. I see the beginning at the Federal level of 
separation within the criminal justice system, That is the dbection 
you are leading when in fact the purpose of Congress by OJJDP and 
LEAA is to try to get at the State level with State and county officials 
and nonprofit organizations all working together. I see this moving in 
the other direct ion = 

I think in fact it will be to the long term disadvantage of juvenile 
justice proponents, which I feel I am, to see it separated when in North 
Carolina where I can speak with certainty the law enforcementj court, 
and corrections officials I think are developing a good sensitivity to 
the need of juvenile justice. It is in the long-term interest of juvenile 
justice proponents to try to encourage that. I don't suggest that every 
State can be moving that quickly. 

I think we have a unique situation in North Carolina, I think it is 
better to try to work to make the system %i^ork with everyone working 
together than to be separating and that is what I think the fourth 
box would do. 

Mr. Raley, Congressman, it I might, let me emphasize that the 
inclusion, in H.R. 6704, of the '*fourth-box'* proposal is really there 
basically because a large number of people have joined the debate and 
been proponents for that position. It is not simply a staff position. 
It might be more suitable to ask other witnesses of their position as 
we proceed. 

Mr* Mitchell. On that I agree. The point on that is that when the 
bills come before you to set up the Kith agency for the courts and 14th 
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for correntions nnci 15th for law enforcement there ^411 also be n room- 
ful of folks who wish to speak on behalf of raismg the dignity of those 
groups. 

Mr, Andrews. Vou know^ Barbara, I was just thinking, that you 
say the NAC can't operate with 15 members and $350,000 for con- 
sultation fees. While that may be true, it occura to me that our sub- 
committee has only seven members and considerably less money. Yet, 
we somehow have to arrive at some final decision as to these questions. 

Gordon, let me ask this. Do you know, at least in a general way, how 
your counterparts in the other States feel about this question? Have 
you attendecl national meetings? Has there been any consensus ar- 
rived at? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. That is why I am very optimistic. I believe 
my counterparts realize now, and I don't thiiii there was a realization 
to begin with, when OJJDP was started, the tremendous opportunity 
for everyone to work together. 1 also suggest that the reason the 
support wa.^ not there to begin with wm not because my counterparts 
are not OJJDP proponentH, because I believe we are. I thipW it was 
because of frustration with the initiation of a new program, as all new 
programs have, where at that time you need to have a lOO^percent 
deinstitutionalization. 

As you kno%v the law has been changed and made more reasonable. 
With that I think that my counterparts have realized the tremendous 
opportunity we have working together What I fear by a fourth box 
Ls a move in the opposite direction. The answer is yas, our oi^anization 
has a subcommittee on juvenile justice now working. We are working 
closely with the chaimien of the SAGS in each State. I see a real 
opportunity where we can be mutually supportive of each other work- 
ing together to meet our goals within each State. 

Mr. ANDREw&i I had the opportunity of appearing quite briefly 
before the National Governors* Association committee which is 
chaired by Governor Hunt^ the Committee on Criminal Justice and 
Public R'otection. I believe there were about four Govemore 
present. From their statements^ it was obvious that the committee 
would agree with your position, but I don't know if they arrived at 
that position by polling any substantial number of the 50 Governors 
or any substantial numbers of department heads such as Burley. 

Ctm you quote any figures or estimates as to percentiles of people 
who are supportive of your position who represent, either aa Governors 
or otherwise, the respective States? 

.Vlr, Smith. I don- 1 bio w of any counterpart that is opposed to the 
Juvenile Justice Act. I think it wo'ild be foolkh, to beem with. I am 
absolutely positive that there is a grovving realization tnat there is a 
tremeiidous opportunity to work together. What we hope is that the 
juvenile justice leaderehip will want to work with the cnminal justice 
leadership so that, if we work together, we can be twice or three times 
more effective in what we are trying to do* 

Mr. Andrews. Might I paraphrase what you two are saying by 
saying the fourth box is equivalent to being boxed out? 

Mr. Mitchell. As far as other Governor and other stands, Con- 
gressman Andrews, we do know that those who are on the committee 
favor the position that we have espouse ^ here today. Other than that I 
do not taow that any poll has been takeni There may have been one. 
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Mr. Smith. The five recommendations were voted on by the entire 
body of the National Qovemors Association at their Louis%nlle meet- 
mg approximately 8 months a^o. 

Mr. Andrews. answera the question then. The position ha^ 

been adopted by the entire Association by formal vote. 

As a matter of pure practicality, am I correct in understanding 
that the Senate pretty much supported the so-called fourth box? 

Mr. Raley. They have not introduced their bill yet. I understand 
that may not be the case now. The latest I have heard from staff on 
Senator Bayh^s committee, which has jurisdiction on the Senate side, 
11 that they are considermg not removing it from LEAA but giving the 
Adm^trator of OJJDP all authority to administer the act, leaving 
OJJDP mthin LEAA. That represents a recent change in their 
position. To my knowledge, they may introduce their bill today or 
tomorrow. 

^" t f m There are proponents who think there should be a 
fourth box. They thought Justice officials would want to work to- 
gether. Our desire is to work together and not to separate. 

Mr. Andrews. I am somewhat disposed toward that also. There 
are witnesses today who, I believe, take the other position. If you 
have time to stay around, we may cull you back and have a little 
rebuttal after they testify. 

Mr. Mitchell. We are always avaliable to you, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews. I am much impressed with your testimony. I too, 
was a prosecutmg attorney. I didn- 1 have any assistants at that time 
to whom I could refer these juvenile cases. In many instances, it was 
worse than that. They never got any attention or the prosecutors 
tned to kick them back to the court. I know what you are speaking 
of. There is that tendency. I know Abscam, et cetera, et cetera, is oc- 
cupymg the Attorney General and the Justice Department presently. 

I can well umagme at that level inadvertently, not intentionally 
but because of other pressures, money and so forth, publicity, and 
daily news conferences, and so forth, I can well imagme that these 
matters quite possibly would get very little if any real attention at 
that level. That bothera me as it does you. 

Mr. CoLiMAN. Were you here this moming when the Justice De- 
partment put forth a proposal that within 5 years all the States 
should confoim to having sepM^ate facilities for juveniles? 
Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coleman. What is your response and what would be the 
financial bm-den on North Carolina? 

Mr. Mitchell, I am not sure I can give you that. We can give 
those figures as best they have been worked up in our State. 

Mr. Coleman. Will there be a financial burden that will have to 
be borne? 

Mr, Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. Coleman. Give us an outline. 

Mr. Mitchell. There will and it will have to be borne, I would 
guess, at evei^ State level in our State, I have been through simOar 
t^gs and I can imagine the screams that will go up from the sheriflFs 
when they tell them they have to do it immediatdy. We are in the 
proc^ of cdmplying in our State. We have not represinted ourselves 
as being in compliance simply because we were a little old fashioned 



about it and did not want to lie just to get Federal money or what- 
ever, but we are complying. It will be a substantial cost. We would 
certainly hope that when you put the absolute mandate on us you 
also send the money to go with it to implement it. 

We will look forward to the bill and tbe check. 

Mr. Coleman. Does the other gentleman have any comment? 

Mr. Smith. Only that the State of North Carofina is concemed 
about the issue that was recominended to the extent that the Oeneral 
Assembly has passed legislation calling for regional juYenile detention 
facilities throughout^he State by Jury 1, 1983j as a legislative goal 
which has been set. The concern is cost and that is being worked on. 
So, we are supportive of this issue but we, like you, are concemed 
about the cost of it and think it may be best that we tiy to work it 
out as we go and not mandate certain things by 6 years but rather 
nmfce it optional to use the OJJDP funds to encourage that. 

If I could insert one other issue that I think will be helpful if you 
do look at itj and that is the issue that Secretaiy Mitchell mentioned 
about youthful offenders that are age 16 through 20 j that I think many 
Congressmen when they vote for OJJDP think they are supporting an 
effort to deal with youth crime. To give you some fi^reSi there are 
3,000 youthful offenders in North Carolina in the prison system, 16 
to 20. There are 650 juvenile delinquents in the training schools. I 
sometimes think that through all the work I have seen in the past 10 
years that the forgotten ^oup is the youthful offendera age 16 tnrough 
20. 

Eveiyone is concemed about juvenile delinquente in North Caro- 
lina, and in many States that is age 15 and under. Once you are 16, 
or in other States once you become a youthful offender at 18, then you 
are forgotten; you are treated no differently than an adult 40 years old 
or ajrofessional criminal. I hope some nay that you^ through the 
OJJDP Act, will have the opportunity to deal with youth crime, real- 
izing that they are only 1,2, or 3 yeare older than juvenile delinquents, 

Mr. Andrews. That is a ve^ good point. 

Well, we had hoped to hear fliis complete panel, which included 
Mayor Morial, and to recess for lunch about 12:30, and here is the 
Mayor nowj right on schedule. 

Mr. MiTCHBLL. Thank you^ sir, 

Mr. Andrews, Will yo'^ be here later? 

Mr. Mitchell. I was planniB^ to go home aa soon as I could. 

Mr. Andrews. I don't olame you. Between Washmgton and Baleigh, 
I a^ee you should depart as soon as you can. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will see you Saturday at hreakfast. 

Mr. Andrews. How many would like for us to hear the mayor of 
New Orleans now or come back in 1 hour 15 minutes? Do you need 
to leave, sir? 

Mr. MORiALp I am at your mercy, Mr. Chairaaan but I would like 
a little justice. [Laughter.] 

Mr, Andrbw.i. Wa are interested in justice only for juveniles. 

Mr. MoRiAL. Sometimes my constituency think that I am a juvenile. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Andrews. Suppose you come around. I thmk we can finish by 
12:30. Do you not think so? 
Mr. MoRiAL. Surely, 
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Mr. Andrews. You come around. That will keep us on schedule. 
Mr. MoBiAL. Thank you, sir* 

Mr. Andbews. You have previouBly been introduced as a part of 
the paneL Let me say again we are pleased to have a veiy distinguished 
rnayor from the city of New Orleans, home of Gordon Raley, our 
Stan director. 

[Prepared testimony of Ernest Morial follows:! 

Prepabed Testimony op Hon* ERNEiT Morial, Mayor of New Orleans, La,, 
OH Behalf of the National League of Citibi 

Mr, Chainnsn^ I f%m Ernest Morial, Mayor of the City of New Orleans and & 
representative of the National League of Cities, 1 eerved as a juvenile court judge 
for four yeiirs and had the opportunity to teach juvenile law for five yeans at 
Tulane UniverEity of Law School in New Orleans. The^e experiences as an Aiiist- 
ant U.S. Attorney^ an educator, ^ judge and Mayor of my uity spur nae to dhare 
with you my thoughts and those of my colleagues in the Nation^ League of Cities. 

Mr. Chainnanj we appreciate your concem for youthj espeuially for thoee in 
trouble or skating near the edge of trouble for whatever those reasons may be. 
Young people will be directly affeoted by the decisions made by this committee 
and hy the Congrers of the United States, As an elected offlcial 1 eo^i appreeiate 
some of the frustrations you face iu making decisions in this vital area of human 
services. I know I can't overemphasise the Importaace of the decisions you will be 
making both to the youth who have nome into conflict with our system of laws and 
who engage in deviant behavior, and to the society in which these conflicts may 
arise. 

The problems of juveniles in trouble are not individual problems; they are part 
of a much wider spectruui of human problems and deser\'e the diligent ^d careful 
attention of the myriad institutions of our society. 

The National League of Cities has recognised the need for greater attention to 
the problem of juvenile justice and deiiquency prevention. In November, 1979, 
delegates to the Leaguers annual Congress of Cities adopted policy to assure con- 
tinuing support of juvenile justice programs at all levels of government, 

For example, Mr. Chainnan, we applaud the language in your bill directing the 
juvenile system to pve additiorjal attention to the problem of juveniles who com- 
mit serious crimes, with particular attention idven to the are&s of ientenaing, 
providiQg resources necessary for infonned disposition in those caseSj and most 
assuredly and most necessarily the rehabilitation of the youthful offender^ While 
I am aware that the serious and violent offender repr^ents a very minute portion 
of all juvenila justice cas^i still it is a problem of direct conceit to the urban areai 
of our country and one which meets a disproportionate response. Violent youth 
are usually city youth faced with a ccmpUcated urban landicape. Frequently 
deprived, omotionally and physic.^Uy, of tUe support and strueture of a strong 
family unit. Either alone or in groups they find ways to vent their own fnist rations 
on the people around them least aole to defend themselves. Th^e victims, often 
old and poor themselven, puffer the fear of crime almost as much as the reality of 
it. Focusing on ways to i^habllHate serious juvenile offenders will not only help 
the offender but will help remove thfj burden of fear of crime from those who 
caniiot tolerate its burden. Mc*t asiUreoly if^aabilUaUon ii much less esp^nilve 
thafv incarceratira. I urge you to aniitinue to suppOTt this ?ection of your bill and 
to provide se ^icm d^isperately aceded by j idges f o our juvenile justice court 
systems^ 

The League is ^io on record in suppurt cf sommuniiy based facilltiei for 
juveniles wnerever possible. Large institutionSi with juvenile populatipns taken 
from a wide area of a state are not appropriate treatment bases for children and 
lisu^y contribute to delinquent behavior after release. Community based faoiliti^ 
providing service for the offender and for the family of that offender seem to offer 
greater promise for divprting youth from a life of deviant behavior. We support 
every effort to encourage community rehabiiication proparas. Further, we ask 
that you continue to support efforts to inereaie the capacity of local governments 
to provide th^e service. 

f would like to turn to the second mandate of the Juvenile Justice Act we are 
coniideringk That is the ^ea of delinquency prevention. 
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III my work in my own city and from contacts with colleagups flcross the country 
Fv'' comf tn rccnpnizr how cnmplicated *he concept of delinquency prevention can 
hp. Thi' Pxp<*riencoFi of oui young penplo in a nation of plenty ihouid be positive 
ones. Strong fa mi lies with adequate incomes and a securs future usually produce 
emotionally healthy, Hecuro indiviclualF. With every rare exceptions thes© young 
people go on to jobs and a family of their own with no ijrushes with the juvenile 
justicp HyBtpm, But evnry family in this nation is not strong and too many incomee 
and futures are sevj'rely limited. Too many youn^ people, especially in citiea^ and 
especially minorities in the cities are devsrlved of the basic tools that could chanRo 
their futures and their chilclren-s futurcH, Inflation has cut into already inadequate 
scliool funding. We have known for a lonp time that the poorly educated^ often 
learninR fHsableds and those who Ijecomo dropouts are in real danger of turning to 
delinquent behavior. A limited job market doesn*t have much room for a poorly 
trained, unskilled teenager. In the National League of Cities wn have urped ftderal 
support of educational progrnms adfiressing the special needs of all children but 
particularly those In greiitest need, those from families with low incomes and those 
w*ho are handicappefl in uny way. We are happy to see, Mr= Chairmani that this 
bill addrnsses the vital role of education in preventing juvenile delinquency. The 
National League of Cities supports your position and pledges its continued 
concern and iupport for gieater educational opportunities for children with the 
greatest needs* 

May I add that thn positive programs of family support, health and medical aid 
to potential delinqur'nts are also conce rns uf thn Leigue and myself. 

Thorn of us who Hprvi- in local government appreciate the need for coordination 
between programs for youth. We know that most domestic programs will be asked 
to operate on nustere budgets. It is very important to secure as much service a-* 
possible for every onn of our dollars We are happy to see that your bill will 
continue to ciirect a coordinated effort in programming, for youth at the federal 
leveb We hope thir coordination of efrort will extend to all levels of government to 
allow maximum efTorts with limited resources in providing serviees for youth. 

City officials nnd those responsible for planning juvenile justice programs know 
the importance of local control of funding. Long range plans need eommitmint of 
money to these plans. 

The Justice .\vsteni Improvprnent Act of Decemlier, 19T9 provided for entitle- 
ment jurisdictions. These local governments, or combinations of govemmantej 
meeting population and other criteria are entitled to a portion of State formula 
grant funds. We would urge you, Mr. Chairman, to consider adding a similar 
amendment to your bill. We are not supporting speclflc language but we strongly 
support the concept of providing for local community funding to develop Jong 
range plans for juvenile justice and delinquency prevention programs. 

Finally, Mr, Cltairnian, thank you for including locally elected officials in the 
rnembership of Htate Advisory Groups. These are the groups that will report on 
juvenilr programs to the governors and legislatures of their state. It is important 
to us to insure that local priorities are considered in developing state Juvenile 
policies. 

I am grateful to you and the oth^r members of the committee fur allowing me 
the time to give my views and those of my fellow elected officials in the National 
League of Cities. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairnian, 

STATIMEKT OF HOH. EENEST MOEIAL, MAYOB, CITY Of mw 
ORLEANS, LA,, REPRliENTING THE FATIONAli LEAGUE OF CITIES 

Mr. MoRiAL. Thank you vBry much, Mr. Chuirman and members 
of the committee, I certainly want to apologize if for any reason I 
have caused any disruption m your schedule. Thank you ve^ much 
for nccommodating me as weU as the National League of Citiei at 
this time, since I am here as representative of the National League 
of Cities. 

I served as a juvenile court judge for 4 years prior to becoming a 
mernber of the State appellate court. I also had the opportunity to 
teach juvenile law for 6 years at Tulane University Law SchooL 
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Prior to that time, I had experience as assistant U,S* attorney* These 
experiences as an educator, a judges and now the mayor of my city^ 
spur me to share my views and thoughts and those of my colieagues 
in the National League of Cities, 

Mr. ChaiiTOanj we deeply appreciate your concern for the youth 
of our Nation and particularly your concern for the young people of 
this countiy who are in trouble or who are skating near the edge of 
troublei for whatever those reasons might be* 

Young people of this Nation will be directly affected by the decisions 
made by this committee and by the Congress of the United States* 
As an elected official j I can appreciate some of the frustrations you 
face in making decisions in this vital area of human services* I know 
the frustrations I faced as a juvenile judge with limited resources to 
respond to the needs of troubled children in my city, I cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of the decisions you will be making to the 
youth who have come into conflict with our system and who engage 
in deviant behavior, those young people in our society who are con- 
fronted by serious conflicts within bur society. 

The problems of young people and juveniles who are in trouble 
are not individual problems* They are part of a much %vider spectrum 
of human problems and they certainly deserve the diligent ana careful 
attention of the myraid institutions in our democracy. The National 
League of Cities has recognized the need for greater attention to the 
problems of juvenile justice and delinquency prevention. 

In November 1979, delegates to the league's annual congress of 
cities adopted a policy to assure continumg support of juvenine 
justice programs at all levels of our government. 

For example, Mr. Chairman , w^e applaud the language in your 
bill directing the juvenile system to give additional attention to th© 
problems of juveniles who commit serious crimes, with particular 
attention given to the areas of sentencing, providing resources neces- 
sary for informed dispositions in those cases, and, asiuredly most 
necessary, rehabilitation of youthful offenders* 

While t am aware that serious and violent offender represent a 
very minute portion of all juvenUe justice ewes, stili it is a problem of 
direct concem to the urban are^ of the coiint^ and one which usually 
leads to a disproportionate emotional response in the urban center 
of America. 

Violent youth are usually city youth, faced with a complex urban 
landscape, frequently deprived, emotionally and phyaicafly, of the 
support and structure of a stro^ family unitr Either alone or m groups, 
they find ways to vent their frustrations on the people around them 
least able to defend themselves. These victims often are old and poor 
themselves. They suffer from the fear of crime almost as much as 
from the reaUty of it. Focusmg on ways to rehabilitate serious juvenile 
offenders will not only help the offender, but will help remove the 
burden of the fear of crime from those who cannot tolerate its burden, 
and most assuredly positive rehaJbUits^ion and after-care for youthful 
offenders is much 4^ expensive than incarceration ttaough the re- 
volving door of our juvenile institutions* 

rui^e you to contmue to support this section of your bill and to 
provide 4 the services d^perately needed by judges in our juvenile 
justice system. 
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The National Lfague of Cities is also on record in support of 
commimity-bascd facilities for juveniles wherever possible amlj of 
course, there is need for public acceptance of juvenile community- 
based facilities. Large institutions with juvenile populations taken 
from a witle area of the State are not appropriate treatment bases for 
children who usually contribute to continued delinquent conduct 
after release. 

Community-based facilities provide services for ofFenders and the 
families of those offendei^. They seem to offer the greatest promise for 
diverting young people from a life of deviant behavior. 

T\e support every effort to encourage community rehabilitation 
programs. Further, we ask that you continue to support efforts to 
mcrease the capacity of local governments to provide these services, 

I would like to turn now to the second mandate of the Juvenile 
Justice Act we are consiilering. That is the area of delinquency pre- 
vention. In my work in ray own city and from contact with colleagues 
across the countiy^ I have come to recognize how compUcatecl the 
concept of delinquency prevention car be. The experiences of our 
younf^ people in our Nation should be positive ones. Strong families, 
with adequate incomes and a secure future, usually produce emo- 
tionally healthy secure individuals. 

With voiy rare exceptions, these young people ^o on to jobs and 
families of their own with no brushes with the juvenile justice system. 

But every family in this Nation is not strong and too many incomes 
and futures are severely limitecK Too many young people, especially 
in the cities and especially our minorities in the cities, are deprived 
of the baaic tools that could change their futures and their child ren*s 
futures. Inflation has cut into already inadequate school funding, We 
have known for a long time that the poorly educated, often learning 
disabled j and those w^ho becorne dropouts are the ones who are in real 
danger of turning to deHnquent behavior. A limited job market cloes 
not have much room for a poorly trained, unskilled teenager. 

In the National League of CitieSj we have urged Federal support of 
educational programs addressing the special needs of all children, but 

fiarticularly those children in greatest need j those from families with 
o^v incomes and those who are handicapped in any way. 

We are happy, Mr. Chairman, to see that this bill addresses the 
vital role of education in preventing juTenile delinquency, The Na- 
tional League of Cities supports your position and pledpes its continued 
concern and support for greater educational opportunities for children 
with the greatest needs. May I add that the positive programs of 
family support^ health and medical aid to potential delmquents are 
also concerns of the league and myself. 

Those of us w^ho serve in local goTerament appreciate the need for 
coordination among programs for youth. We know that most domestic 
programs will be asked to operate w*ith austere budgets. It is very 
important to secure as much service as possible for every one of our 
dollars. We are happy to see that your till will continue to direct a 
coordinated effort in programing for youth at the Federal level. We 
hope this coordination of effort will extend to all leyels of government 
to allow maximum effort with limited resources in providing services 
for our young people. City officials and those responsible for planning 
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juvenile justice programs know the importance of local control of 
fundmg. Long-range plans need commitment of money to these plans. 

The Justice System Improyement Act of December 1979 provided 
for entitlement juf isdictions. These local governments, or combina- 
tions of governments, meeting population and other criteria are 
entitled to a portion of State formula grant funds. We would urge you, 
Mr. Chairman, to consider adding a similar amendment to your bill! 

We are not supporting specific language but we are strongly sup- 
porting the concept of local community funding to develop long-range 
plans for juvenile justice and delinquency prevention programs- 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, thank you for including local^ elected 
officials in the memberahip of State advisoiy groups. These are the 
groups that mil report on juvenile programs to the Governors and 
legislators of their States. It is important to us to insure local priorities 
being considered in developing State juvenile policies. 

I am grateful to you and tte other members of the committee for 
allowing me this opportunity to give my views and those of my fellow 
elected officials in the National League of Cities. Thank you very 
muchj Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Andbiws. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

I don't want to get into a mutual admiration society, but I agree 
vnih eyerything you have said. If you could sit through this com- 
mittee's work vnth other programs—and I know you do similar 
things— you would find that this is about the smallest program we 
have. Some of the other programSi for instance, are Head Start and 
Follow Through. It is just appallmg to learn from hearings regarding 
those programs that, due to lack of funds, four out of five eligible 
children cannot participate. By tracing certain students who partici- 
pated in Head Start^type programs and other students from comparable 
mcome and ethnic backgrounds in the same communities %vho did 
not participate, studies have been made as to the degree to which the 
first group remained nondeviant, to pick up your phraseology, vei^us 
the number from the other group who did oeoome deviants. 

I don't know why moneys that we have in this program camiot 
coordinate and pick up the studies that are made of Head Start and 
Follow Through children and follow them in the juvenile justice pro- 
gram. I think this coordination is yaatly lacking in so many Federal 
programs. We chop them off and put them in another prop^am and 
st&rt all over with new people, new moneys, new Iom range and 
different plansp 

I just so much wish that we could coordinate. This subcommittee 
even haa the Older Americans Act and nutritional programs for the 
elderly. I just wish we could coordinate with our own programs and 
other committees and get better use of those dollars and better services 
to the people who need them. I think you are focusing on them md l 
totally agree, 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Coleman, No, I do not have any questions of the mayor, Thank 
you for comi^, 

Mr, Andrews. Thank you and your fine association. We will look 
forward to hearing from you. not only at the time of hearinp, but any 
time with advice tnat you think we need to hear. 

Mr. MoRiAL. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Andrews. We did make it by 12:30. We will adjourn until, I 
gue^, 1 :46 rather than 2 o'clock. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m, the subcommittee hearing recessed^ to 
reconvene at 1 :45 p,m. the same day,] 

A^ER RECESS 

[The subcommittee reconvened at 1:45 p.m., Hon. Ike Andrews, 
chairanan of the subcommittee, presiding.] 

Mr, Andres. May 1 have your attention please. We ^\^ll lui ve the 
subcommittee come to order and resume our hearing. 

Our next panel of witnesses of States and local representatives will 
be Pearl West, directors California Youth Authority, Sacramento, 
CaJif.; James E. Girzone, commissioner for the Rensselaer Depart^ 
ment for Youth, Rensselaer County, Troy, N.Y.; Hon* John R. 
MUligan, Judge, Family Court, CantOD, Ohio; and Lee M. Thomas, 
director. Division of Public Safety Programs, Columbia, S.C. 

Again, as is typical of afternoon portions of hearings, the time gets 
tighter aiid tighten We have about 11 more people to testify , We are 
supposed to finish when the House goes in session at 3, so we are 
obviously pushed for time. That still will pennit 5 minutes each mth 
only about 6 mmutes to spare, If you can— I am not stressing this to 
anyone in particular but all in general— please summarize your 
statements. 

The witnesses are running considerably more than the time we had 
hoped for* We will rcfcognize you then in the order in which your names 
were called, Ms, West, thatwill be you first. 

[Prepared testimony of Pearl Wmt toYLo\vBi] 

Prepared Testimont of t earl West, Director, Califobnia Youth Author^ 

iTY, Sacramento, Ca^ip. 

Dear CoNGREiiMAN Anprewi: It ii with pleaiure that I appear before the 
Human Resource Suboommittee today to epeak to the partioular issue that hae 
m^t aonfounded the State of C^ifomia in its efforts meet the requiremeat of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy Prevention Act. The issue is that of separa^ 
tion of Juvemle and adult offender, as embodied in Seotion 223(a) (13) of the Act 
snd as reflected in matedali subiequently developed by OJJDP addresiing the 
obieotive of the removal of juveniles from adult jailSi lock-ups, aiid prisons. 

The California Youth Authority h^ been in existenoe sinoe 194L Its enabling 
lepslation was based on the Model Youth Correction Authority Aet drafted by 
the American Law Institute. For over 35 yeaiBj the Youth Authority has operatea 
as California's di^osition of last r^ort for the juvenile eourte and as an mterna^ 
tive for the criminal courts providing a rehabilitative and le^ punitive option 
than state prison for adult offenders und^ the age of 21. Puisuant to the California 
Youth Authority Act, all persons under the Jurisdiction of the Youth Authority 
are r^ponded to on the basis of their penonaliied treatment needs. An indeter^ 
minate approach to confinement periodij and institutional program piaaement is 
based upon individualized messment of behavior pattemSj educational and 
social hisfcory, competence and ability, for example, rather than simply age or 
court of commitment. 

In 1974, of coune, the Juvenile Justice and DeUquency Prevention Act was 
enacted. The provision with which the Youth Authority is most immediately 
ooncenied^ the separation requirement, did not on its face recognise or otherwise 
speak to the youthful offender system concept. To the extent tbat we have been 
able to ascertain^ the motivating force for the inclusion of the separation require- 
tnent was the well-founded conceni that juvenile delinquents were subject to 
criminal contamination and/or physical brutaliiation as a result of being placed 
in jails and prisons in contact with hardened, mature, adult offender. The exist- 
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enoe of an slternative, such as a youthful offender system, for iafeguarding young 
peopb was apparently either not brought before the Congreis or was not ieriously 
considered. It is apparent that there was no intent on the part of Congress at 
that time to create a conflict with the California Youth Authority specifically or 
with youthful offender systems generally. 

In that regardi I have, in recent months, had oec^ion to review material that 
I believe was prepared by OJJDP concerning the rationale utilised in deter^ 
mining the required level of ieparation necessary for compliance with Section 
223(a) (13). Such material is replete with references to the negative aspects of 
plaping juveniles in adult jails and prisons. It refers to the negative sefi image 
that accrues to juvenile offenders being "aggravated by impersonal and destruc- 
tive nature of adult jails and lockups. If notes that "the oocurrenne of physical 
harm and sexual abuse of juveniles by adults is well documented and greatly 
increased within the secure and obscure confines of an adult jail or lockup.'* In 
short, it quite clearly indicates that the traditional adult jailj lockup or prison 
was the focus of the implementation of Section 223(a) (13). A copy of this ma- 
terial is attaahed. 

The youti ful offender system that we have in Calif omia simply is not an adult 
jail, lockup, or prison. While most of the facilities are fenced, they are not highly 
secure, at least as that term is utilized to describe prisons. Lethal weapons are 
not available in these institutions. Staff do not wear uniforms. Staff of both 
sexes, performing all variety of supervising and counseling activities, work in 
and among the young people within our institutions. Notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of substantial number of young adults, who would, but for the existence 
of the Youth Authority, have been sentenced to state prison, our faailities are 
characteristic of juvenile rehabilitative facilities, rather tnan state prisons. 

The record of our extended discussions with the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention and with LEAA clearly establishes that the merit of 
the programs of the Calif omia Youth Authority has not been at issue. What 
has been at issue is the discretion of the federal authorities to recognize and sanc- 
tion a youthful offender system. While the OJJDP has, during the course of our 
discussions, amended its position as to the criteria for separation to a aertain 
degree, they have not been able to see their way clear to fully recoEiize the 
youthful offender concept. It is for the purpose of extending to the OjOdP dis» 
cretion to so act that I appear before you today to urge a specific amendment 
to the Act. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the quality of the Youth Authority's prpgrami 
has not been put at issue by OJJDP or LEAA, 1 am not unmindful of the fact 
that there are those who do auestion our programs and who have recently done 
so via national publications. I do not doubt ttat their beliefs are sincerely held. 
It is most unlikely that anything that I might say before this committee would 
dissuade them from such beliefs. I can only extend to such individuals and organic 
nations, as well as to this committee and any others who may be interested, our 
standing invitation to visit our facilities as hundreds of nation^ and interna- 
tional visitoi^ do every year, and to examine our programs so that such negative 
opinions as may still persist will at least be based on first hand observation, 
rather than on emotion and hearsay. 

In that same regard, I do not wish to be viewed as being In favor of anything 
less than the best possible programs and facilities for slT young people and I 
would be remiss if I did not bring to the subcommittee's attention the fact that 
there is nothing whatsoever about the separation requirement per se that guar an^' 
tees or even promotes better resources for juveniles or young adult o Anders. 
Separation in and of itself wiU not improve programs^ It anything, it wiU, at 
least in the present fiscal climate in California, cause a reduction of the quality 
of programs as desperately need'id resources would have to be diverted frotu 
present program uses to meet the considerable expense of the program dupli- 
cation that would be necessitated by separation. 

I am 1^0 aware that there are those who are of the opinion that G^ifornia 
locks up an inordinate number of young people and ttiatj were our confinement 
ratify more in line with the remainder of the nation, the difficulties preiented by 
the separation requirement would not be as great. Again, I do not doubt that such 
beliefs are eincerely held. I, in fact, share the concerns over the numbers of young 
people, in California as well as elsewhere, who are in secure custody. 1 would point 
out, however, that just as we are currently in an era of anti^government fiscal 
revolt, we are also continuing to experience a seemingly ever increasing "get tough 
on crime" attitude on the part of the public, the judiciary, and the Legislature, 
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It is Simply not eurrently realiitic, at least in the State of California, to expect 
any dramatic reversal in the trends of incarceration of offenders of whatever age. 
Those of us who are concerned about such matters are, at best fighting a holding 
action. - 

In that connection, you may wish to be aware of the fact that my department 
presently administers a local justice system subs'ention program of approximatelv 
60 million dollars, under which w© provide funds to the counties to defray iQcal 
justice system costs, with the entitlement of each county to such funds being 
dependent on the county not exceeding a prescribed number of persons committed 
to either the state prison system or to the Youth Authority. Via this program, we 
provide much needed dollars to the local governmental authorities, who then dis- 
tribute them throughout the local criminaJ and juvenile justice systems to support 
local probation departments, development of community alternatives to incarcera* 
tion, and a variety of other local efforts. In fiscal year 1978=79, for instance, over 
four million dollars went to private community based agencies and over 34 million 
dollars went to local probation departments for such purposes. 

I would like to return, for a moment, to the issue of numbers of young people 
incarcerated within the state, There wnie, as of December 31, 1979, approximately 
4,750 young people within the facilities of the Youth Authority. Of that total, 
2^663, or 56 percent, were committed to the depart ment from the juvenile courts! 
Of the total of 4,756, 1,625 had not yet attained their 18th birthday. Most of the 
1,625 were juvenile court commitments, with a few being minors who had been 
waived to the adult courts and. then, as an alternative to state prison, been com- 
mitted to the Youth Aiithority. As of the same December 31, 1979 date, there 
were 6,317 peisons confined by the local authorities in juvenile halls or local 
juvenile homes, ranches and camps. 

The point of the alsove, and again notwithstanding the concern that I share 
regarding the numbers of young people under secure custody in the state, Is that 
the Youth Authority accounts for a relatively small proportion (approximately 
1600 of a total of almost 8000, or leas than 20 percent of the minors who are being 
detained or confined In the state. Those who come to ua have, for the most part 
been pven ever>^ opportunity to succeed at the local level prior to commitment to 
UR. We are, in plnin fact, the last resource avallaljle to the juveniie courts and, 
under California law, we may be so utiUzed by the Juvenile courts only after all 
local altematives have lieen considered and rejected. 

I believe that it mifht be appropriate at this point to briefly comment on which 
I have perceived as an attitude on the part of those Interested in this issue to hold 
the very highest degree of concern for juveriiles while exhiljlting minimal, if any, 
conceni for those same individuals once they are a year or two older. The age of 
majority differs, of course, from state to state. Some states, I undenitand, place It 
as low as 16, Others are higher. I must confess to some difficulty with the notion 
that a 17 year old juvenile in one state is worthy of concern, while a 17 year old 
adult in another state is no longer a legitimate subject of interest. I have four sons. 
No doubt some of you are also parents of ehlldren who are over the age of 18, and 
I am sure that neither you nor I have lost interest in them as they have attained 
their majority. Young people are not precipitously projected into mature adults 
at the mapc tick of the tlock that marks their ISth birthday. Maturing is a 
gradual process, stretching over several years, varying from one individual to 
another. 

The 17 year old of today will be the 18 year old of tomorrow and it strikei me a 
tragic and illopcQj that we, the collective i>ureaucracy should focus so closely on 
the class of individuals defined by law as Juveniles that we forget or ignore that the 
individual human beings who comprise that class will soon be adulte, albeit young, 
immature, adults, and will for the most part, still have the same hopes, needs, and 
problems tomorrow that they do today. Moreover, with Americans increasing in 
longevity, a valid argument can f)e made for longer, earlier, investments in cor- 
rections as well as education, 

Finally, I should also point out to the subcommittee, that there is nothing 
contained in the separation requirement that is dire 3 ted toward the redustion of 
the numbers of young people confined at the state leveL Separation will not reduce 
the need to remove certain individuals from society as decided by the public, the 
Legislature, or the courts. 

It is my belief that the interests of the public, from both a fiscal and soiial view, 
and the interests of those among the young of our citizenry who run afoul of the 
law, would be best served by an amendment to the Act that would sanction, if not 
encourage, the youthful offender concept. These interests will be best served 
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becauee the youthful offender concept accompUihei two primaty md worthwhile 
objeotivw. First, it treats young people as individuali, rather than as categories 
via the coniWerable flexibiUty it affords to r^pond to the netds of such individuali 
throughout their entire traniition from ohildhood to mature adulthood. Second, 
it maximizes resources by providing a jneani to separate the serious juvenile 
offender from the l^s serioiis juvenile offender, and ^e less serious young adult 
offender from the more serious and mature adult offender^ making it possible to 
respond logically to the needs of the individuals within those groups without un* 
necessary and wasteful deference to arbitarary olassifioation based just on ehrono^ 
logigal age> 

J offer such an amendment with/uU awareniss of the existence of the divergent 
points of view noted previouilyi m well as with awareness of the off^ipoken oon^ 
cem that such an amendment will somehow open a "loophole," if you will, for 
states to circumvent the Act, The amendment which I am urging, a copy of whieh 
is attaohed to this statement, attempts to respond, in a reasonable fi^bdon, to 
these concerns* 

Basically, the amendment would leave in the law the separation requirementi 
with the further pro viso that such requirement would not be deemed to be violatea 
by a youthful offender system so long as certain conditions were met. The oondi^ 
tions are (1) toat the itate have an extensive array of local servioes available which 
would be required to be utiUied for the particular juvenile offender unless suoh 
local services are, after individual coniideration, deemed unsuitable for the ju^ 
venile by the court; (2) that the youthful offender system be a creature of state 
statute, not jusfr administrative policy, and that it have rehabilitation as its statu^ 
tory purpcmei (3) that its availability be limited to juveniles who cannot be re- 
sponded to in a satisfactory manner at the loci level, and to 18, 19 and 20 year 
olds as well, who are deemed Inappropriate for state prison; (4) that such system 
have a sophiiticated ciassification system that evaluates the educational, iocial, 
psychologioal and phyiical oharaoteriitics and needs m a part of an individualiied 
program placement process; and (5) that the youthful offender sj^tem be operated 
by a state governmental entity that'fs separate and independent from the state 
prUon system. 

The proposed amendment further requires that the Administrator of the OJJDP 
make ah a^mative finding that aU of tlie noted requirements have been met. The 
specific requirements, coupled with the responsibiMty plaoed on the Administra- 
tion will, in my judgment, provide those safeguards necess^y to assure that the 
interests of the public, the juvenile and the youthful offenders are ^ met* With^ 
drawal f rom the Act may be the only rei^onabie ^ternative leift to C^ornia and 
other states should the federal government wish to be totally inflexible In its dis^ 
regM'd of states- rights to determine the nature of juvenile corrections systems at 
the state leveL In C^iforaia, for example, where our 1979 and 19S0 plans have 
been rejected and the state found out of compliance with the JJDF Act, funds to 
many local delinquency prevention proerami may be embargoed because of the 
desip^ of its historically effective state levd juv^ile &ad youthftd offender cor^ 
rections system. Faced with this situation, our choices are few^they include i 

L CaUfomia-s ^thdrawal from p^icipation in the Act,^^s would mean the 
death of hundreds of local delinciuency prevention pro^ami which depend on 
JJDP funds. The OaUfomia Youtli Authority uses no JaDP funds for its institu- 
tional programs, 

2. Statutory action by the state to dism^tle the state's youthful offender 
correctional syitem, TWs would imHi m 2,000 youthful offend eispr^ently in the 
Calif omia 'Youth Authority, being removed ifrom a rehabilitative system and 
added to the 2,300 adult prison population in C^ifornia. 

_ 3* Adroiniitrative action to separate se^ents of the Youth Authoiity'r popula- 
tion. This .would r^iUt in a program dupUcation costing a minimum of $3 n^ion 
and which may^weU Imen imd eertai^y not improve the rehabilitative prop-Mns 
of the Youth Authority* 

Fin^y, in support of the fact that the Congress apparently did not intthd to 
usurp stat^' rignts by dictating the exact nature of st^te lev^ juvenile and youths 
ful offender correctional systems, the OJJDP has had great difficulty in applying 
the separation requirement as pr^ntly itated. In Cfdifoniia, for exmple, in 1978 
it was mandated by OJJBP that California should separate its state lev^ juvehUe 
and youthful offender correctional population according to the court of commit- 
ment. In 1979, this decision was cnanged to mandate that we should separate 
those over 18 from those under 18* In eonelusion, it saema to me that it is inappro- 
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priiite to insiit on the destruction of an effective youthful offender iyitem at the 
state level in order to meet the separation requirement when it is very dear that 
even the definition of the age of juvenile vari^ among the itates. 

I do appreoiate this opportunity to present our qoneemg wo the subcommittee. 
I stand ready to provide whatever adaitional information the suVjcommittee may 
deem necessary to iatiefy itsdf that our propose is worthy of inclusion in the 
reauthorization of the Act, Thank you* 



RaI^ONALE UTXLIISD in DETERinNINO ME LEVEL OF SlFARATlON FOR 
COMFUAKPE WITH SeOTIOK 223(a) (13) OF THE JJDP 

Section 223(a) (13) of the JJDP Act stat^ that Juvenile alleged to be or found 
to be delinquenti status offendei^ and non^ffeGLders shidl not be detained or 
confined in any institution in which they have regular contact with adult peraons 
incarcerated because they have been convicted of a crime or are awaiting trial 
on criminal charges, OJJDP's initial effort focused on determining and denning 
the level of separation necessary for compliance with Section 228 ft) (13) because 
of a lack of clarity in the statuton^ language* In this effort OJJDP considered ^1 
poMible lev^ of "contact." 

Working from the premise that regular contact between juvenile and adtdt 
off^ders was detrimental and ahould be eliminated in secure confinement facilities, 
theeffort was directed at what typw of contact should be prohibited, The levels of 
con act which were considered Induded phyiiealj visuiLl, aural, and environmentaL 
These various levds of eontact were defined as fdlowsi 

No aepoffli*©fi,^Adult inmates and JuvenU^ oim have physic^, visual, and 
aural contact with each other^ 

Phy$%cal siparatim^^Advilt inmate and juveniles cannot have physicali 
contact with each other. 

Sight separation^— ConvmMon poMible between adult inmates ^d juvenileB 
although they cannot see each other. 

Sound Meparation. —Advdt inmate smd Juveniles can see each other but no 
conversation is possible^ 

Bight and Mound i§paration> — ^Adult inmates and Juvenile cannot see each other 
and no convention m possible, 

EnviromnmtQl HpQf!^im,—Advl^ inmates sEd Juveniles are not placed in the 
same facility. Facility is defined m a place, an institution, a building or part 
thereof, a set of bufldingi or an area whether or not enclosing a building, which Is 
used for the secure eonnnement of adiUt criminal offendsrs. 

A common thread whioh ram throu^out this effort was an attitude which ap- ' 
proached each of the issu^ from sa advocaey posture on behalf of youth. Con- 
siderable attention focused on the traditional representation of police, Jsilers, 
the eourts and corregtion^ offioialsj as well as the taxpayen and the .architeots, 
In matters related to the elimmation of regular contact (or ©itabUshing it in the 
first place). It was clear that from an operational, financi^, and desi^ penpec- 
tive that a limited inteipretation of regiuar contact, such as ph^ical only, would 
be the most ^pedientj m^t convenient, and least costly ^tamative; Obviouily, 
this is nu; what the Act intend^. Iboughout, the Act mandates bsi advocacy 
posture on behalf of yoimg people on $31 relev^t imum and seeks to provide a 
voice, or repr^entation, for their interests in tte planning and operation of the 
Juvenile justice systam. It is from tUs pempectlve that OJJDP addrmed the i^ue 
of "separation." 

A prinoiple area of concern was the intent of Congress as developed in t^timony 
before the Senate Suboominittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquenoy. The hear- 
ing on the Detention wd Jailing of JuveoSes in 1973 provided the following ob^ 
senratio]^ from the Senate Bubaommittee: 

, Regardless of the reasons that might be brou^t forth to justify jdling Juveniles, 
the practice is destructive for the child who is incarcemted and d^g^ous for the 
gommunity that permits yoU"^ to be handled in harpfif til ways, 

D^pite frequent ^d tra^c stones of suicide, rape and abus^, i^e placement 
of Juveniles in Jails h^ not abated in reeent yeat^. A significant enange in spite of 
these ciroumstances h^ not occurred in the vast m^ority of states. An aacurate 
estimate of the extent of Juvenile Jailing in the United States do^ not existr There 
is, however, ample evidence to show that the volume of juvenile detained has 
increased in recent yem. Thm National Council on Crime and Delinquency in 1965 
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reportfd $m estioaate of §7| 591 juvenile jultd in that year. BmtI found that iome 
knowledgeabli pei^ons ^timate that this has increaied to today-i high of 300,000 
mmOFs in one year. Approximately 66 pirce&t of those juvenUea detuned in Jail 
were awaiting trial. The laak of any ^temativei h^ been moit frequently cited as 
a reaaon for detaining naore and more younptiii in adult jsdli, (Subcoipmittee to 
Juvenile DeUn^encyi Commlttet on the Judiciu^y, U.S, Senate Hearings on thg 
Detention aad Jailing of Juvenile, 19730 

In ^pMiding on thii observation by the Senate Suboommittee, consideration 
was ^ven to a variety of information source including research and surveys, 
informed opinion and standards, state legislatioQ, court litigation, imd common 
usage in the field. 

BESDARCH 

Recent r^earch and surveys fomed a frame of reference concerning the esctent 
of the p>roblem being addresied and established a philofophioid foundation for 
the consideration of separation.' ' It Is important to note that the principle source 
of information used bdow was formulated by the ChUdren^s Defense Fund in 
their pioneering stud^ of Children in Adult Jail§ (1976) and inciud^ on-site 
survey of nearly 500 jails and lockups in 126 ooimti^ in nine stat^, This is an 
inlportant consideration given the historical controvexiy which enists of Juvenile 
Corrections- Und$r Lo§k and K§y which did not include the magnitude of on^ite 
evaluation, but provides an eslmiistive survey of the existing literature on the 
subjeci Juvenfl^ in adult Jails and lockups. 

The studies found that the placement of children in adult jails and lockuj^ has 
long been a moral issue in this country whiph has been characterised by sporadic 
public concern and only minimal action towards r^olation of the problem. 

It is suspected that the generid lack of public awareness with r^pect to this 
problem and the low level of official action is exacerbated by the absence of 
meaningful i^onnation as to the ^tent of the praotlos and thi low visibility 
of juvenile placed in jafls and lockups. This situation is perpetuated by official 
rhetoric which cloaks the practice of Jailing juveniles in a variety of poorly con^ 
ceived rationales* In fact, the time honored but unsubstantiated 'Rationales" 
of public safety, protection from themselv^ or their environments, and lack 
of alternatives break down under cl^e scrutiny* In re^ty, the aggrmive, un^ 
predictable threat to public safety perceived by the oommunity is often small, 
sl^, and fjightened. The Childien s D^ense Fund indicates that 1§ percent of the 
juvenile in jaU, in a nine state area, have not ev^ been charged with an act 
which would be a crime if committed by an adult] 4 percent have committed no 
offense at aU. Of those jailed on criminM^type off^s^j a fi^l SS percent are there 
on property and minor offenses^ As is the case with atl public institutions, minor'' 
ities and the poor are disproportionately represented. 

Not until 1971 did a dear i^d comprihensive picture of jails surface with the 
completion of the National Jail Census. By its own admiMion, the Ce&sus showed 
only a shapshot of American jails and the people who live in them* iipdfiQantly, 
the Census excluded those facUities holding pe^ons le^ than 48 hours. This is 
critical with r^pect to juvenile In that is it the police lockup and the drunk tMik 
to which iuvenU^ are so often relegated under the guise of "separation^-- The 
Censiis did, however, give us the first olear indi^tion ^ the number of juveniles 
hdd in jaU. On March 15, 1970, 7,800 juvenUes were li^g in 4,037 jaUs. A com- 
parable census in 1974 estimated that the number had grown to 12,744^ Th^ 
madequacy of the data is compounded when a determination of the number of 
juvenu^ admitted to adult jaus and lockups each year is sought. Surveys @on- 
ducted by the Nation^ Council on Crime and Delmquency and the National As^ 
smment of Juvenile Corrections ^dicmte that this figure rrag^ from 50,000 to 
SOpiOOO. The Children- s Def^e Fund, in its study of chU^n in adult jails, 
Indicate that even the half million figure is "groMly unde^tated" and that 
'-there is an appalling vacuum of infomation ^ ^ \ when it comes to children In 
jaiL" Begardieis of the true flgurei it Is clear that the practice of jailmg juv^U^ 
has not diminished during the last decade. 

WhUe the arguments for placing juvanUes in jails are fragile and founded on 
incomplete and contradictory infonnatioQ, the arguments against holding juve^ 
nil^ ih jail are pervasive Bmh, alon^ scientific lin^^ They are summarised below^ 
The '^riminid^' label create a stigma which will esdst far longer than the period 
of incarceration. This itigma inoreases as the size of the community decreM^ 
and affects the availabUity of social, educAtional, and employment opportuniti^ 
available to youth. Further, it is doubtful the community-s percention of the 
juvenile quarters in the county JaU is uiy different than th&t of Che j^ iti^. 
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The nagative self image which a youth often adopts when processed by the ju^ 
yenUe systeni is aM'eavated by the impersonal and destructive nature of adult 
jails and lockups, Keseargh continuei to document the fleieterious effects of in- 
jargerstion and the oonehision that this experienae, in and of itself, may be a con- 
tnbuting factor to continued delinquent activity. 

The practioe of holding juveniles in adult Jails is contrary to the development 
of juvenile law and the Juvenile justice syitem wWch, during the past 79 years, 
haa adamantly emphasized the separation of the juvenile and adult systems. 

The ocaurrenGe of physiaal harm and sexual abuse of juveniles by adults is weU 
dooumented and greatly inoreased within the secure and obscure conflnes of an 
adult Jail or lookup. 

In 1974, the National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections assumed and defended 
the position that "placing juveniles in adult Jails and lockups should be entirely 
eUmmated, Similarly, the Children's Defense Fund advocated, "to achieve the 
i®W of ending jail incarceration of children, states should review their laws to 
prohibit absolutely the holding of children of juvenile court age in jails or lookups 
used for adult offenders." ^ 

STANDARDS 

pearly m 1961, the National Council on Crime and Delinquency stated that: 
The answer to the problem is to be found neither in 'writing off' the sophisti- 
cated youth by jaiUng him nor in building separate and better deigned Juvenile 
quarters in jails and police lockups. The treatment of youthful offender must 
be divorced from the Jail and other expensive 'money saving* methods of handling 
adults/ ^ " 

The President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
eitabliahea that "adequate and appropriate separate detention facilities for 
mvenUes should be provided." {Tha ChaUsnge of CHme in a Fr^ Society, 1967, 
A^age s7.) 

Subsequent national standards in the area of juvenile Justice and delinquency 
prevention reaffirmed this position. 

The Natipnal Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals 
gates that jails should not be used for the detention of juveniles.*' (NAC Task 
Forc§R^oti on Juvgniie Justice and DsHnqumey Prg^enHonj Standard 22.3, 197© 
Jrage 667.) 

The American Bar Association and the Institute for Judicial Administration 
stated that the interini detention of accused juveniles in anjr facflity or part 
thereof also used to detain adults is prohibited." (IJA^ABA Juven^e Justice 
Standards Projects, Interim isiu^. Standard 10.2, 1976, Page 97.) 
* -T5^ ^^^'^^^^ Sheriffs' Association stated that, "in the ease of juveniles when 
mu detentign cannot possibly be avoid§iy it is the responsibility of the JaU to provide 
full segregation from adult inmatas, constant supervision, a well-balanced diet, 
and a constructive program of wholesome activities. The detention period should 
be sept to a minimumj and every effort made to expedite the diaposUion of the juveni^ 
V^S: J^^i^^i Sheriffs' A^soei^ion of Jail BecurUyi C^ssi^tion, and DUmpline, 
1974,P^e310 mf , 

^he American Correctional Association had not yet promulgated standards for 
Adult Local Detention Facilities but every indioation pointed towards their 
adoption of a standard requiring at least sight Mid sound separation of juveniles 
and adult offenders. They were, in fact, later to state that ^'juvenilei in custody 
are provided living quarters separate from adult inmates, although these may 
be in the same structure.'' (AC A Commission on Aoereditation for Corrections. 
Manual of Standards for Adult Local DcUniion FoGililies, Standard 5338, 1977, 
Paje 177 j 

While the statements by the NBA and the ACA fall short of requiring the re- 
moval of juveniles from adult facilities it is clear that anything lesf than sight md 
sound separation would not meet their requirements. 

STATE LEaiSLATION 

Virtually all of the states allow Juveniles to be detained in jail as long as they 
are separated from adult offenders. In addition, all states but Alabama, Aliforniai 
Colorado, Georgia^ Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, 
New York, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Washington adhere to the Inter- 
state Compact on Juveniles, Article IX of which deals with detention practices. 
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To eveiy extent possible, it sh^ be the policy of the states party to thii compact 
that no juveniles or delinquent juvenile shall be placed or detained in any prison 
jail or lockup, nor be detafeed or transported in association with oriminal, vicious 
or di^olute peraons. , _ - 

The Children's Defense Fund in ChildrBn in AduU Jails (Page 40) cireumioribe 
the placement of juveniles in Jail. One standard approach is to requir© that cMldren 
be separated from adult prisoners. "Separation, however, is not always defined In 
precise tems— sometimes a statute may specify that a different room, dormitory 
or section is nec^sary; in other cases, statutes provide that no visual auditory 
or physical contact wiU be pemitted. In still other states, the language Is un- 
explained and vague. Although we have seen that one r^ponse to implementing 
this separation requirement is to place children in soUtary conflnement; legisl^ 
turee seem not to have realized this would result, and a separation requirement is 



J i it . * , - ^ ™- in jails wiU receive services particularly 

geared to their special needs^ i.e., education^ programs, counseUng, medical 
examinations, ^d so on. While mMv separate juvenile detention faeiUtiea are 
required by state statute to have a fuU range of such services, including sufficient 
pei^onnel trained m handUng and working with children, children in these same 
states who Snd themselves in adult jails are not required to be provided mth a 
similar set of services, *^ 

"Some states, at least, appear to recognize that the longer a child is detained 
l"J^^-^ ireat^j' tn© possibility of harm. As a consequence, their statutes es- 
tabhsh time hmitations on the period that children can be held in jail] if some 
exist, extensions of indefinite duration are often sanctioned upon court order " 
An analysis of the national practices to detain juveniles in jaUs preient some 
problems smce many of the states' statutes are ambiguous. From the face of the 
statute, it was often difficult to determine whether a juvenile was not allowed in 
a jail at all otJ£ it was an acceptable practice as long as he/she was kept separated 
from adults, Ohio, for example, has a statute which says that in counties where 
no detention home is available, the board of county commissioners shaU provide 
funds for the boarding of juveniles in private homes, but the statute also talks 
about the sej^aration of juvenile and adults in jail. 

The following sample of statutory language does provide strong support, how- 
ever, for the common usage by the states in defining separation of Juveniles and 
adult offenders in terms of sight and sound. 

Juvenile offenders shall not be detained in an adult Jail facility unless totally 
segregated from the adult population. Total se^efation mandates separation 
from sight and sound. Under no circumstances shaU adult inmates be used to 
provide food services or janitoriid services in the youth detention section. (Pro- 
posed Minimum Standards, State of W^hington, 1777, and ROW 13.4415) 
Juveniles may be placed in an adult facility but in a room or ward Section 

If a juvenile detention facility is located within and as a part of a JaU or other 
facihty used for the incarceration of adultSj the Juvenile detention area must be 
so located and arranged as to be completely separated from incarcerated adults 
by sight and sound barrier, Contact or communication of any kind between 
f g^amed 3\iveniles and incarcerated adults is prohibited. (New Mexieo Standwds, 
1973-) 

No child shall be held in a police station, lockup. Jail, or prison except that, by 
order of the Judge, setting forth the reasons therefor, a child over 16 years of age 
whose behavior or condition is such to endanger his safety or welfare or that of 
other mrnates in the custody center for children, may be put in Jail or other place 
of detention for adults, provided it is a room or apartment entirely ieparated from 
the adults confined therein. (Puerto Rico Statutes, 34 LPRA, Section 2007 c.) 

Provide for the separation of Juveniles under age sixteen (16) from the sight and 
hearing of other inmates and the housing, outside erf jails, of all Juveniles age 
fourteon (14) or under. (Nebraska Revised Statutes, Section 4a-212, R.R.I. 
Neb. 19430 ' 

Written policy and procedure shall prescribe that only if absolutely necessary, 
under apphcable statutes of this state, shall a child under the age of 8ixi§§n (IB) 
be detained in any police station, prison, jail or lockup. However, if detention 
la authorized, such juveniles shall be housed mrnpUUly uparate from aduUa, Sepa- 
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ration musl be iUbitotial architeeturd srr&Qggments which permit no visual 
contacts, (Oklahoma Minimum Standardi, 1977.) 

A detention center aaiurei complete iaparation of aUeged delinquents from ad- 
luoioated delinquents and adults oharged with and/or convicted of a ortme. 
(Maryland State Btatutei Subtitle 8. Seetion 3-823.) 

petention faclUti^ shall be entirely liparated and distinct from the ordinaiy 
jaito, lookups or poUee eells. (Maryland Btandardi, 1976,) 

Juveniles (1^18 yeara of age) should be iegregated from the sight and sound 
of adult inmate. (Oregon Standardi, 1973.) 

Ko minor under 16 yeara dt age may be confined in a Jail or place ordinarily 
used for the co^nemeut of prisoner in a polioe station. Minors under 17 years of 
age must be kept sepafate ttom confined adtdte and may not at any time be kept 
m the same cell* roomj or yard with adults confined pui^uant to the criminal law. 
(lUmom State Btatutes, Section 702-8(1)^ 

Separate ih^l inolude lack of any auditory and/or visual contact or conomunioa- 
tion, (lUinols Standards, 1976.) 

May on. order of the oourt, be placed in a jail or other place of detention for 
auuiti, but in a room or ward separate from adtdts. (MiclUgan Statute! 712 
A*16.) 

Wh^ juvenile detention homes are not available and it btoom^ unavoidable 
to ooMne a juvenile in the coimty or city jail, it should be the Jailer's reiponii- 
bUity^to see that eveiy protection ii given the juvenile and that his ^perienoe 
m jail carries as little itima and esposes him to as little harm as possible* This 
me^i that when detained in jalL juvenilei should be kept fully apart from adults. 
(South Dakota Standard^j 1970.) 

The separation of juvenile (if detained in facUity) from sight Md sound of adult 
mmat^*^ , . . (TeM State Btatutei, 1976.) ■ 
^Juveniles shall be housed withLa the insitution in a separate section from 
t *® extent that faciMti^ will permit. If that ii not DMible, such detainees 
f ay 1 be housed in sepafate celli from adults. (Virginia Rul^ and Regulation, 

Separate Oonfinement. (South Carolma) 

Sepmte aecommodations for iuvenlles and special itrf of supervise juvenile 
at all tim^* (Florida) 

Absolute ;jprolUbition ag^nst placing 14^17 year olds in any or house of 
eon^eetioa. However, juveniles c^ be det^ed in a ploice station or lockup with 
the written permission of the State Commission of Youth Serviees," (Mwachu- 
seta) 

'^^len detention of Juveniles oannot be avoidedj the local detentton facility 
^laU provide ie^egation from adult inmates and adeauate super \ision. (Wvomine 
Proposed Stand^cfi,19T7.) " ^ & 

A ehUd, pending a hearing, sh^ not be placed in m apwrtmenti ceU or plaee 
of confinement wifch adults an^ged with or convicted of a crime. (Ariiona Re* 
Vised _StatuteSj Title 8-226.) 

l^te law is interpreted by most jurisdiction m prohibiting the detention of a 
Juvepile under conditions in a gity or county jail or any police operated 
hoWmg faoOity. However, some jiiriidietions interpret the law more literally 
^d wTow youth to be held in the facility but in a sepwate celi or section of wing 
of the facility. 

A juve^e may orily be held in such a facility If he/she is fifteen years of age 
or older, and then only in a room or wwd entirely sepafate from adults. (Louisiwaa 
Revised Statutes, Section 13-'1677i 1975.) 

In no case shall a chUd be eonflned in a eomrounity eorreotion^ center, or 
lookup, or in any place where adults ave or may be e^^nedi (Conneotieut Stat- 
ute, Seetion 17-63.) 

A room sepM^ate and removed from adults so that the ehUd cannot come into 
eontaet or communication with any adult convicted of a crime. (Ohio.) 

To be held "apart" from adults. (New Jersey.) 

It shidl be unlawful to hold a ehild in jail. (Pennsylvania Statutes, effeetive 
December 31, 1979.) 

Youth under 18 years of age are prohibited from being detained in a jail or 
other facility with the detention of adults. (D.C. Codfr^Ci^ Action No. 1462-72: 

Juveniles sh^ be segregated from the rest of the jail population so that there 
shaU be no visual or audio contact. (Maine Studards, 1977.) 
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Whfle some statas had enaoted li^slative reitrietidQi prior to the passage of 
the 1974 JuvtnUe Juetige and Delinqueiiay Prevention Aetj the majority or the 
kjiilativs activity on this subject was in response to the mandates of the Aot. 
More signiflaantly, the legialatiDn enaoted sinse 1974 has renioved many of the 
ambiguities whioh have plafued the earlier legislation. In addition, states have 
oovea increasingly to an outright prohibition on the jailing of juveniles rather 
than the traditional reiponse of merely separating within the facilityt Theie reoent 
trends are partieularly evident in the states of Maiyland, Washington, and Penn- 
sylvania, all of which have legislatid an outri^t prohibition on the jaUing of 
Juvenilis on January 1, 197Sj Jmy 1, 1978; and^ecember 31, 1979, respectively 

COTOT LlTIGATIOtl 

Court litigation in this area has been litnited but indicationR point to increased 
activity in states which are not moving towards corrective legislation « 

A recent Federal court ruling held that although the Constitution does not 
forbid all jailing of juvenUes in adult faeilitiei, a statute of Puerto Rico violates 
due process by permitting the indefinite jailing of juvenile in adult facilities 
without some lonn of notice and hewring prior to the confinement decision and 
violates equal protection by permitting a child to be puaished indistin^iihably 
from an adult without the same procedural safeguards* The court refused to hold 
that custody of juveniles in adult jails is, in and of itself, cruel and unusual 
punishinent under the Eighth Amendment, Significantly, however, it noted the 
'disturbing evidence that conditions in these adult institutions may not, in fact, 
be minimaUy human," and as such reiterated that had the ease before the court 
been directed toward the adequacy of the conditions in the p^icular institution, 
rather than the statute authorizing such incarceration, they may have found for 
the Plaintiff on the p'ounds of cruel and unusual punishment. (OioHo v* Rioa, 
429 F, Supp, 5T0i DPR 1976) 

On the subject of separation of juvenile and adult offendei^ in correctional 
faciUties, the court in 0 — v. Frmeh C504 SW 2d 269: 1974) relying 
heavily on Edwards v, McCaulsy, (7M NW 2d 90i) 1971, stated that juvenile 
offenders who present eerioui discipliuao^ problemi may be transferred and housed 
within the geb^aphical confine of an adult institution "provided they are 
sufflciently segregated from other inmati^ and are provided a specially prepared 
treatment program appropriate to their needii" Several other state level cases 
have stated this requirement and Slola v. Kemper^ App., 535 BW 2d 241, empha- 
siies that this separation must be sufficient to protect the minors from the adverse 
influence which adult prisoners might have upon them. 

OOMHON U3ASE 

This area of examination in seeking a deflnition of "separation" concerns the 
cxiteria utilised by the U.S. D^artment of Justice in previous yeai^ with respect 
to the placement of juvenile offendei^ in adult facilities. This includes the criteria 
utilized by the Law Enforcement Asdstance Administration in its review of 
applications seeking funding imder the 1971 Part E Amendement to the Omnibus 
Onme and Safe Streets Act and the Public Workers Act of 1976. The criteria 
utihzed with respect to the 1,000 plus applications is stated as follows 

*'Part B review criteria defines regular contact to permit no more than hap^ 
hazard or accidental between juvenile and incarcreated adulte so as to effect as 
absolute a separation as possible. This includes separation at intake, separate 
living, dining, recreational, educational, vteiting, and transprotation fMilitei, as 
well as separate staff operating under court approved guidelines on a 24-hour 
basis. 

It should be emphasized, however, that these provisions constitute the mini- 
mally acceptable criteia for compliance with the Part E le^slation md shoidd be 
considered only as a last r^rt. Hie Nation A Clearinghouse recommends that 
altemative stratepes be developed to facilitate the complete nimoval of iuveniles 
from adult detention faciUti^. These strate^es should include the consideration of 
emergency foster care, home detention, shelter care, and raponal juveniles 
detention, as indicated by a comprehensive survey and analysis of the juvenile 
detention population and available eommunity risourceSi" 

The importance and utility of the complete removal of juveniles from adult 
detention facilities is attested to by the unequivoca] support of the emerging 
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fistion^ standards in juvenile Justice and doouinented bj the effiGtlvene^ and 
. efficienoy €i tucce^ul program e^acnples In both ruriU and urban are^ of the 
GOUntry« 

This criteria, as applied b^ the National Clearinghouse for Criminal Justice 
Tlwwing and Architecture, means sight and sound separation. 

Another i^amplei as the Ohfldren s, Defense Fwd pointi out, is findings and 
poiicj in the DOJ's Bureau of W^ns* 

JuvenUes do not b^og In a ]ai]« However, when detaining a juvenile in a jaU 
b unavoidablfti it fc^omes the jailor's reiponsibility to maEe certain that he is 
provided evei^ poiiib^ protaction, and that an effort is made to h^p Urn avoid 
any tJE^riences that mignt be harmful. This means that the JuviQUe must ^wajs 
: be separated as compleMj ^Mible from adults so t^t there can be no com- 
munUiation by sl^t or sound. Exposure to jailhoim chatter or even to the daUy 
aotivitiei of advdt prisoners may nave a hannf^ ejpfeet on the juvenile. Under no 
circumitances shomd a juvenUe he houml with adults. When tUs occurs, the j^ot 
must check with the j^ administrator to mal^ certain that the administratpr 
understands the kinds of problems that may arise^ There is always a possibility 
of sesoi^ assault by older and phydc^y stronger pri^nerii with great damage to 
the Juvenile. 

Kttping juveniles in separate quarters is not all that is riquired. JuvenUis 
present ^lecial sunervisoiy problims because they are more impulsive and often 
more emorion^ &an older prisoners^ Their behavior may therefore be more 
difficult to control, and more patience and undmtanding are required in supers 
vising thsm. Oonstant supervision would be idtial for this group t^d would eum- 
inate numerous problems. 

Juv^ilis in elm co^nement are Ukely to become restlesi, mischievous, and on 
occasion, desMctive. T^eir t^dency to act without t^nUng can turn a joke Into 
a trage^^ Sometime ^eir aMempts to mampidate jail staff can have serious 
consequences/A fake suioide alrb^pt, for example, m^ r^iUt in death because the 
juvenue go^ too f^; no one is ^ound ^ intenere. (U^SfBrnreau of F^iions, The 
Jail: Its Operation imd Management, Nick Fap^, Editor, W^hMgton, D.Oj 
1971). 

"^Hule the language of the Act appeared to restrict the use ^ "environmental" 
contact as the appropriate level or separati^ required for participation in the 
fbmula grants program, it was nonetheless the ^sition of OjJDP {hat this was, 
in fact, Kgitimate and the most lUkely and eviutu^ leyel of separation wUch. 
WDUld be required by the state le^dature^d the courts. Further, theri apjpeaTe 
to be ample e^dence that -'si^t and sound" contact Mth adul^ pi^duced mwiy 
of the negative conditions wmeh Conpesa sbu^t to dim^ate m Section 22S(a) 
(iS)i These include the stipna produced by the negative perception of ml ad^t 
Jafl or lockup regiudless ^ dM^ated areas for juven^es, tiie negative jdf-image 
adoptid by or reUorced withih the - juvenUe placed in a jaU, the often ^ 6v^ 
iiiuoui attitude of staff in an adiUt facility, the security prientation ^ 
operational procedure, the hmhn<m the areUtecti^e wd hardware tradi- 
tionally directed Awards the mo^ serious adult off^ders, and the potentisA f or 
emotional and phydcal abuse by staff ^d trustee ^ike* in this same vein, it 
was ftli^t ai^ acceptable level of sepi^ation idthin adiUt j^ wotdd hot oidy 
be a costly architectural v^ttm tf adequate U^dng condHions were to be provided^ 
but would be vbtu^y impo^ible m the m^ofity of the e%titto| adult taoiUtlt^* 
The specter of a Supreme wowrt deobion prohibithip the J^Hng of juverdles would 
tave the cumulative dc^ar effect in the hundreds of millions if a policy of separa^ 
tion withbi the faciUty was ^gofousiy pui^ued^ 

Ano^er area of considerable discusidon and common concern wh^ the dangen 
inherent in amy le^l of sep^mtion short of compete removid. Th^e dwge^ in^ 
eluded the potentiid for isolation of Juvefl^@i in adult fa^tl^ under the guise 
that they were technically sep^ated by light ^d sound. WUle su^ movements . 
at the state imd loc^ level would constitute violations of cbBStitutidn)^ protect 
tions and be aocompUshed to the detriment of juveniles admitted to the p^tiqu^ 
faciUtlM, past ^qieriences wi^ compliance matteiii made it elm that such tech* 
meal deception would most Uke^ occur in sdeoted ^^eas^ l^is practice, however, 
is clearly addrMsed in the Federal Juvenile Ddiquency Act (18 uSC Section 5031 
«t seq* 7976 Supp.)* W^le it applies o^y to juvenU^ being pro^cuted by 
ITnited Stat^ Attomeys In Federid district couits, it nonethQ^ undmcores the 
Utf^t ^t "eve^ Juvenile in m^tody shaU be provided idth adequate foodi heat, 
U^t, s^tary facUitles, bedding, clothing, recreation, education, and medical care] 
including necMaiy psychiatric^ psychoTo^c^i and other care and treatment. 
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Iti eonspiauous use of the terminolo^ iimilar to the JuvenUe Juitige and DiUn- 
quenoy Act conceminf "regular contact" gives credenge to the notion that th^e 
minimum cuitodial proviiions are und^ any scheme of separatianp 

'^J^i ii further supported by recent court litigation which has been that isolation 
of childen in any facility is not only unconstitutional but is "cruel and inhuman 
(pd) counterproductive to the development of the child." (LoUU v, Nm York 
8t(^ mpanmtT^ of SoimlBtrmces^ 322 Suppi at 480)* 



Proposed Amsndment to the Juvenile Justice and Delinqubnct 
Pretention Act 

§223 (a) (13) provide that Juvenilei aUaged to be or found to be dalmquent 
|nd youth! witmn the purview of paragraph (12) shall not be detained or con= 
flned m any institution in which they have regular contact with adult perions 
incarcerated because they have been convicted of a crime or are awaiting trid on 
eriininal charges except that this paragraph sh^ not be deemed to be violated 
by a ^tate youthful offender system if the Administrator of the Offlce of Juvenila 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention determines that: 

(a) the youthful offender system Is established pursuant to state statute 

for the purpose of providing rehabilitative treatment for persons committed 

to It; and 

^ (b) the youthful offender system accepts for rehabilitative treatment 
juveniles who have been found to have committed criming offenses as well 
as young adults who have been convicted of crimes and who have been 
committed by the criminal court to the youthful offender system as a reha- 
bultative alternative to a sentence to state prison; and 

Cc) there w in the itate a syitem of local and community dispositional 
alternatives which must be considered by the juvenile court and deemed 
unsuitable for the juvenila offender before the juvenile may be committed 
to the youthful offender system; and 

(d) young adults committed to the youthful offender system shall have 
been under the age of 21 at ^e time of apprehansion for their commitment 
offense and shall not be retained in the youthful offender system beyond the 
attamment of 26 years of age; and 

(e) the youthful offender system provides for the placement of individuals 
committed to it within particular programs based on their educational, 
social, psychological and physical needs as determined by diagnostic study 

a^alysw of educational, .social, peychologigal and physical factors; and 

(f) the youthful offender system is operated by a department of state 
government that is separate and independent from the department of state 
government that is responsible for the operation of the state adult prison 
system* 



DisGuasioN OP PROFOSED AmbKdment to the Juvenile Jhsuce and 
Deunquenct Preventon Act 

1. What It does: 

(a) It provides for the reco^ition of a youthful offender system, to the extent 
that a state mandates such an addition^ and intermediate alternative to either 
local custody or state prison incarceration. 

(b) It requires that such a systpm have certain specified characteristics designed 
to further the interests and protertion of peraons within such system, as follows i 

(1) It must be establiihed by statute; 

(?) It must be for the primary purpose of rehabUitation : 

(3) It is limited in availability to; 

ui J ^S^^^-^^ whom local alternatives, such as the many that are avaU- 
able m Calif omia, are deemed by the juvenile court to be unsuitable for the in- 
dividual juvenUe; and 

(B) Adults under the age of 21 at the time of apprehension, but in no event 
over the age of 25 while they are within such system, for whom neither local 
^"^i^f tives nor state prison are deeroad by the criminal court to be appropriate; 

(4) It must have a iophistieated classification system that places persons within 
its jurisdietion in partioular specific residential ^d treatment programs on the 
basis of diagnosed mdividual seedii 
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_ (5) It Qifty not be a pBH of the state entity that is responiible for the (^er&tion 
of the itate priion syatemi and 

(6) It muit be a eompo&ent pi^rt ^ a conrnFeheniive log^ and itate system that 
provides locals leM reatriotive altemativei for less seriouj offendm. 

(o) It provid^f via the charaoterist'es noted above, that the Fespomibility be 

Sl^id on the Administrator of the OAoe of Juvenile Juitloe and Delinquenoy 
_tevention to m^e a positive finding that suoh eharaoterktics do esistj a safa- 
gusFd ^ain^ §tates that may be tempted to establish via smethlng less than a 
good fafth effort^ a ''paper" youthfud offender system as a means to airoumvent 
the requirement of 1 223(a) (13) of the A^t, 

(d) It therefore pro\ddes, for both juveniles and young adult offenders, protect 
tion from the ariminid aontamination physical abuse that oould be the result 
of the indiscriminate plaoement of either oategory of individu^ within the general 
state prison population, 
2 Why it m neo^aiyi 

(a) It furthers the Latereits ^ young people of the pubUo by idlowing three 
worthy eoneeptsi a loc^ juvenile system for the young unsophistiaated juvenile 
offender^ a youtMul offender system for the iophistieated juve^e offender and 
the unsophiitieated adult offender up to 21 years of ^e, and the established state 
prison sys^m for the older, or hardened, sophiitiaated adi^t oriminid. 

(b) It fv^hers the interests of young people and of the publio by reeog^ing 
that there is a transition period in the ^owth of m individiud between ehudhood 
and full adulthoodi and that suoh tr^isition period doei not commenoe or ter- 
minate simply upon the attaimLent of a p^tioular ehronologia^ ase alone. 

(c) It fuHbei^ me interests of the publio by avoiding the wait^iA ana dupUca^ 
tive expenditure of either state or federal resouroes to aohieve ieparation of groups 
of individuals from one another on the hmiM of an arbitary ^Midard (a^ and/or 
court of juriidlotion) when there is ^ai^y in e^dstenoe m approach to xhe needs 
of young people that protects all of them from criminal contammation and physical 
abusCi. 

(d) It furthers the interests of young people and of the public by providing an 
alternative to state prison for young pe^o^ whOj while not technicmly juvenUes 
are characterized by traits and needs that are ei^tomarily attributed to juveniles 
rather than to mature adults. 

(e) It furthers the interests of young people md of the publio by setting a Mfli 
stMLdard for other states to meet who may wish to adopt a youthful offen^r 
system* 

(0 It makes sense. 

^Afmmra OV JEABL OCKEOTOBi 0AIiD9B]II& TOUTS 

Ms, West. As dirictor ol the OaUforaia Youth Authorityp whioh is 
the largest offender system m the coimtryi I would like to s&y how 
much we apTOioiatt the opportudty to appear personally before this 
committee* I haye submitted a witten itatementi a copy of the 
pFoposed amendmentp md the rationale for that amendment to the 
Stan of the commlttie* I trust ^at the committee vfVl t^e the oppor- 
tunity to read that. ^ - 

I would l&e^ to commence by yonp'at^at^^ tiie committee on 
actually launching itself into thb laud mark bit of region of le^ila^ 
tion, I Uimk this meetmg is obTiouily testimo^ to the fact that-^ou- 
reoogmze that changes need to be made if law m to be made a lining 
instoimmtt We are here to support the general objeotiy^^ of the 
JuTt^e Justice DeUnquenc^ ]^eyention Act and those two objectiyesp 
of coursep are the deimtitutionaUEation and sepwation. We are herep 
ttiereforep to iupport the reauthorization of that act, but we are here 
tor the pu^ose of aaUng your pan^ to comder the approTal of an 
amencknent which we haTe submitted to your st^p which I trust you 
wiUread* 
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The amendment applies to 223(a) (13) of the JJDP Act which deals 
with separation of juveniles from adulte. It is true, in the State of 
California we have indeed complied with the demstitution^ation. 
The Ualiforaia Youth Authority deinstitutionalized youth offindei^ 2 
years bef ow the Pederal law required it, and the State of Oalifomia is 
domg It m the year subiequent to that at the county level. 

It was interesting in looki^ at the literature of the Office of Juvemle 
Prevention to hear and to riad in that literature that, indeed, the 
focus has been on getting juveniles out of jails, out of local places of 
detention, out of lookups and out oi prisoEB. I will point out that the 
Stat^ of Calif omia hoa l?een found out of compliance mth this act on 
^e basis of the fact that the State system, not the local system but the 
Ualifomia Youth AuthOTity, which is not a jail, not a lockup, which 
does not have a drunk tank, has been found at fault. 

I would surest to you that this means that we need some change in 
the law for we, mdeed, have a different situation. CalifomiaSers 
proof that an additional year of interme^ate separation is really 
required. It is cost effective. It is humane for not only the leaat 
expenenced, the juveniles who are kept at the local level, but also for 
the most expenenced of juveniles who come to the State level aa well 
as for the young adulta who come to the authority for our rehabiUta- 
tive programs who are thewby protected from the serio^ adult 
offenders. 

The Youth Authority h^ had a histoiy of experience of 38 yeai^. 
pur experience mth this youthful offender system at the State level 
has adapted to many changes in reality. In the be^nning we had 
children who were runaways, 8 yeaiB old. Today they are 13. They 
are certainly not runawaye. They are people sent to us after havinff 
committed murder. 
Mr. Andbews. They were sent to you after- 
Ms, West, Committing a murder. Local authoritl^ and local 
programs are not geared for the extensive detention or rehabilitation 
of people who, of course, at such a tender age commit such serious 
sets, 

Mr. ANnBEWs, Were they male or femde? 
Ms, West. They were male. 
Mr, Andres, Thirteen yeare old? 
Ms. Wist. Thirteen yeaiB old. 

Mr. ANDBprs. Was it a joint venture between the two? 
Ms, West. No. These were unrelated acts. 

Let me tell you, I have dao seen a 13-yeai'-old female murderer 
who barbecued her narente. We froTO on that in OaUfomia. 

We believe that locd solutions need to be provided for the local 
problems. The Oalifoima Youth Authority in &e State of OaMoraia 
IS responsble for toancing and supervising the county system sub- 
vention program in which we idlocate $60 iSllion from the State fund, 
State of Calif omia, to be allocated by a board of supervisoiB m the 
county to the local county justice system. There is an adviso^ 
committee in this area that is composed not o^y of agency people, 
but private citizens. 

That $60 million will increase in the conung year and it mdudes 
Mop'ams Drimwily of prevention, detention, imd probation. The 
Youth Authority m indeed the place of last r^ort for young people 
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who eommit the most sirious of offeu^p both for th© ruTenUe comt 
ftnd the least serious offendei^ for the orimmd court u the offender 
is under afe 21, Rehabilitation is the name of the game. R^abili*^ 
tation^wd ^atment wre written into our l^dation. We haT© pro- 
dded inteimediate lei^th of stay between that prodded by local 
iyafems and by their c^ap§, 

Juyei^^ are deftaed different^' in different Stat^* For Odtfoima 
at leastp it has been defined at ^e age of 18, Yet m other States it 
is de&ed at other leyeli. It frwk^ boggles my bram axid questions 
a^bo^-s lopo to ^nk that a 17^year-^d can be treated as a juye^ 
3^e in p^ifoma and go over the border rad be treated as a child 
who di^'t bow bett^ someplace else. 

The arbitrary ticl^ig of a do^ mf^^f a juymile into an adult 
do^ not luLppen. Adolescence is a protracted change in an indiyidual 
over ya^^ periodst In Oahfoimai the Judges of ttie mmmal court 
ti^e into accoimt the matimty of the inmvidual IS^, 19-p or 20* 
yearKild peiBon brfpre th^, as th^ do the young juvemle who 
comes before thraQt before they ma^e a decimon on commitment, 

JiL the case of ^eyou^ adult crimkLal in Californiap that judge 
has to find reasons Ar sendi^ Him to tiie Youth Authority^ and 
tttCNie reaso^ would have to include Us amenability to a renabiU^ 
tatioii trainmg and treatment pnigrim. It would usually include 
immaturity and m^cperienoe in the crane. It m somethi^ to faiow 
that we have iuah serious you^ offender in our mstitutions that 
the juveniles franUy come to us for far more serious crimes on balance 
thw» of course, the young people from the criminal to 

Let me conclude a few other remarks; U 1 may, Recognimng 
now ^at nationi^y the country is m a pMod of tM revolt and wm 
not, indeed; allow anybody to field duplicate prop'^ms for young 

Seoj)lei if indeed the noncompliance ^du^ of the Mice of Juyenile 
tistice wd DeUnquen(^ Fteventio is sustained ^amst the State of 
Ci^^nia because of the praotiaes mth^ the OalUoinia Youth 
Authority^ it is thai ttie re^gnition of a fact that that system^ which 
has g^wn over more thm t^^e decades into a sophisticated systom 
dei^g at three dHerent levels with vaiying mm and groups of ^"oung 
pepplep would suddenly somehow have to be abandoned^ In Oahf omia 
ihii s^ot compUwce, U we were to follow it actuiltys would do 
.a turnabout on our ^stem. It eoidd meup No* 1 that we m^ht 
withdraw from the act aad that if w© did so, most of our local nrevw* 
tion wd divemon programs, most of which are supported by AvenUe 
Justice and Pelmquency Frevaa^on fimcb, would be the ones to 
suff^i not the Youtt Authority, 

The Youth Auttority is not m receipt of money for ite instltu* 
tions^ yet^ its institution practices a^e bemg held up as reason to deny 
oth^ programs. 

jtf mdeed, from the pomt of commitoLent, we were to have high 
schools for people from the juvenUe court and h^h schools for peo^e 
fmm the crimmal courto, not to mention the more expensive voca^ 
tiona} mommBf we would be increumg the cost to tne ^^aye^, 
and I Qon-t think the local ti^ayer orTedopal taxpayer think that 
is an appropriate thm^ to do« 

it would mean m, the future m the State, tranrferring 3,000 cuTOnt 
Youth Authority wards to a prison ^tem which is no lo^er dedicated 
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to rehabilitation. The word rehabilitation has been rimoved from the 
statute for the Department of Coirectioni in the State of Caltfomia, 
Twenty percent of their 23,000 priionei^ are involved in anything that 
^uld be construed as rehabilitation. In the 35 yeara of the California 
Youth Authonty hiatoiy, there have been two wards who have been 
kUled m the course of a fight among the wards m the California Youth 
Authority. Last year alone, 16 young men were stabbed death in 
the Department of Coirections in Califomia, To transfer young people 
who are considered amendable to rehabilitation from one atmoiphere 
to another thus described seems to me to fly in the face of those people 
who would like to accord justice and positive opportunity to young 
people. 

In the absence of my negative finding about ^e California program, 
the Califomia Youth Authority programs in particular^ we find that 
the mtent of the act, which w^ to prevent physical and psychological 
abuse to voung peoples ii a burden of proof that has not been earned 
by tbe Federal Government nor founded in the Youth Authority ^ 
much less any place else in the State of Caltfornia. It seems unrei^dn- 
able to me that, lacMng that, we should stUl be held by a definition 
to be in such drastic noncompliance that loc^ progrws would be 
deprived of their funding. 

Let me just conclude by saying that we we as interested in justice 
for the young under 21 as we we if they are under 18 or if they were 
in another State und^ the i^e of 16, It is important, indeed, that 
the good f ai A efforts of the State of Caltfomia not only comply with 
the mtent of separation, but go fwrther than that and provide a more 
sophisticated separation system in the process of bamg penalized 
rather thw bein^ rewarded. 

I would submit to you, Mr, Chaimian, that the system might be 
held up la an example, if not just peraaitted to exist, by provwing a 
system that does not require mstantaneous adult^ remedies to people 
who yesterday were children* 

We know that that is not the way things go. Therefore, I would 
like to say to you agam in conclusion that we do, indeed, support 
the mstitutionali^ation. We do support separation, although a mora 
sophisticated variety, and we would support reauthorization and we 
hope you will favorably consider the amendment we have submitted 
tod^. Thank you, 

Mr. Andrews* Thank you* 

Next, Mr, GirzTOe of Troy, N. Y* 

[Prepared t^timony of James Gu^zone follows-] 

P^PABED TeSTIMONT OF JaMES E, GlRlOHE, CoMMIillONBR, RENSiELAEB 

CouNiY, New York, Defartmeu? of Youth and Member, CriminaI' 
Justice and Fublxg Safety Steering Committee on Behalf of ^wt* 

NAtTOIfAL AiSOCXATTON OF CoUH^Eg 

Mr* Chairmto md memberi of the eommittse. I am Jam^ GIrzone, Com- 
missioner of the Department for Youth in Renisaiaer County, New York* I am 
a merobtr of the National Aiiqelation of Countiei* criminal juitieQ and publie 
talety steering committee, and I appear hire today to pr eient the steering gom» 
mittee s viewi on H.B. 670^ the Juvenile justice amendments of 1980. 
^ The Congress and the Omce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
m the face of much adversity^ have done much over the past lew yea^ with the 
Juvenile Justice Act <rf 1974, Most States have removed their status offenders 
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from sacure facilitiea. Over 30 States have reviaed their codes to provide for 
propams and iervioea which meet the goals of the act. The Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Dehnqueney Prevention, after a shaky start, now appears prepared 
to assume a more active leaderihip role under Ira Sohwarti, its new administrator 
Ibeae are positive si|ns that indicate the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 IS beginning to serve the purposes and assume the leadership 
role you m tne uongre^ intendeds 

However, aU the reforms envisioned in the act have not yet been realized We 
stiu impr^n youngsters for status offensesj for being unable to get alone with 
parents, and for running away from intolerable home conditions, in other wor4s. for 
doing those thingB which the adult world defines as defiant behavior. Statutes 
wmQh pro^de cnminal penalties for these so-c^ed crimes ignore the needs of 
young people and hmder the development of inexpensive and effective mecha- 
fo^' ^wtmg our Nation's youth reach their full potential 

Moreover, we are discussing the reauthoriiation of the Juvenile Justice and 
^elinguency Prevention Act at a time when there are attempts to scare kids 
straignt, to lock up more young people who commit serious and minor crimes and 
when there is a declmmg emphasis placed on the value of young people in our 
society* Ifte difference between perception and reality about serious juvenile 
crimr has produced a reaction out of proportion to the problem posed by serious 
and violent youth crime, ^ f ^ a^**wue 

At the same time, one part of the act is being largely overlooked. Ths^t is its 
focus on prevention. Many interest groups this year have emphasized the issues of 
senous violent juvenile crimes and the monitoring of deinstitutionaUzatlon 
efforts. Very httle attention has been devoted to prevention. I recosiize that Dre- 
vention m difficult. It is, by definition, attempting to cause something nal to 
nappen. Jiut we can prevent most delinquency if we try. Prevention must be the 
central focus of our efforts, ~ 

^^9P ^^J®^1^* ■ re commendationi for changes in the Juvenile Justice Act— All 
geared toward enhancing the act's du^ mandates to improve the Juvenile Ji^tice 
system Mid prevent juvenile delinquency, 

PlSGAIi TSAR imi APFROPRIATIOIfS 

Mr. Chainnan, we have serious conceras about reporte that LEA A is on the 
endangered hst for Fiscal Year 1981 funding. T^e reported budget cuts would 
eliminate State and local cnminal Justice assistance programs = Formula, diaere- 
tionary, and national pnority mnts. Although OJJDP would be funded at the 
T S A A?£PI?^^1 January, any substantial cut in 

ij^AA fi t iscal Year 1981 budget would have a severe negative, if not fatal, impact 
on tne juvenile justice program, " 9 f 

We have three reasons for this gloomy assessments First, 19.16 percent of the 
funds appropriated for LE AA must be devoted to juvenile justice and delinquency 
prevention programs. If LEAA is eliminated, there would be about §74 milUon 
less available for these programs. Secondi the Juvenile Justice Act formula grant 
program is administered hy the State criminal justice councils (formerly State 

flanning agenciesj most of which could not function without LEAA funds. While 
tates may use up to 7,6 percent of their Juvenile Justice Act funds for planning, 
monitoring and administration, most juvenile justice specialists depend upon the 
R^t™""!!^^- 5^*'ce council apparatus to assist them in their work. And, third 
UJJUP s administrative budget is not a part of its appropriation, rather , it comes 
from the administrative budget of LEAA. If LEAA receives no money, there would 
-S^A^ri? *°i ^^'^^^^^^^^ ^he office of juvenile justice and delinquency prevention. 
I * A also coneernt d about these reported cuts for reasons not direetiy re- 
lated ^ tfte juvenile justice program. During the two-year process of reauthoriiing 
tne biiAA program, in the legislation, and in guideline for running the new pro- 
mm local concerns and interests were given much more emphasis than in the past, 
ine result is a program m which loe^'ties have more authority and autonomy in 
de^ng ^th their criminal justice problems. The past ten years LEAA has been a 
state-run program. After years of arguing our position, public inter^t groups 
representing localities, and NACO in particular, have fin^y succeeded in per- ^ 
suadmg the administration and Congress to dter the LEAA program to give larger 
local governments md combinations of Ipcalities a status afiisost equi to States, 
It IS disheartening to see such hard work and accomplishments threatened bv the 
budget process* 
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OJJDP AS AN IHDEFENDINT AGEKOT 

To lasure that OJJDF can most effectively carry out its Dia&dat^ u&der the 
Juvenile Justice Act and amendmenti, the National, Asiociation of Counties 
recommends that the Office of Juvenile Justice and Deliquenoy Prevention be 
established as an independent ageney under the authority of the Attorney GeneraL 
Therefore, I urge you to adopt thoie provisions of H,R, 6704 which give OJJDP 
the same status as the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, the National 
Institute of Justicef and the Bureau of Justice Statistics. 

Mr. ChairmaQ, N AGO belie ves that as a seoarate agency , OJJDP would have 
more authority to tesume the role aa the lead Federal agency in promoting effec= 
tive and consistent Federal youth sei vice autivitiea and policies among the de- 
partments and a|encies which have youth^related programi. NACO has been 
conaerned for several years about prOfFams and policies affecting young people 
iio come in contact with the Juvenile justice system. These youth service ac- 
tivities, when deiigned by different human and social service agencies, often either 
conflict with each other or disregard the real problems of the youths they are 
supposed to serve. It will take a strong, independent agency with a President ially'> 
appointed administratorj to fulfill the mandato to Goordlnste the varied Federal 
youth-orianted activities. 

FEDIRAI^ COORDIHATllfO dOUHalL 

The dismal record of the Feder^ Coordinating Council, established by the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy Prevention Act, supports the need for a strong 
lead agency. OJJDP, as part of LEA A, was to coordinate the aotivities of other 
FederA agencies with respect to Federal Juvenile Justice and DeUnquency Pra^ 
vention activities^ An Interagenoy coordinating council was establishea and ^ven 
the power to waive regulations and guidelines to facilitate interagoDoy project. 
All of these provisions are solid and sensible. But what happened? 

After three years of dormancy, the Coordinating Council began to meet regu- 
larly only in the pasi^ y^r and a h^f . For the first time fveri the Council has & 
workplan and is seeking a staff contract to assure that the Councii has the ca*' 
pacity to chart its own mission. However, sLe years have jone by and the Council 
cannot yet olaim that it has had an impaot upon any Federal effort relating to 
juvenile Justice or delinouency prevention* 

An example of the fsifura to coordinate policy development are the regulatiom 
which govern youth employment programs under the comprehensive emmoyment 
and trainins act. Aocording to a definition adopted in the April 3| 1979 Federal 
Register (20 C.F.R. 675«4), youth who are tmder the Jurisdietion of the juvenile 
justice system can only be served if they are conftned within an institution or if 
their families are inoome eligible^ With no effeotive me4ihanism to review guide- 
lines, the Juvenile Justice Act mandates of ^^version and deinstitutionali^atisQ 
were contravened by a regulatioa which controls a program 40 times as large as 
the Juvenile Justice Act* 

In addition to making OJJDP an independent agency, oertaia other provision 
of H«R. 6704 would improve the efforts toward in^rageney ooordlnation. They 
are setting aside 73 percent of each y^r's appropriation for interagency projedti| 
adding members to t^e Federal Coordinating CounaU, providing at with staff, mi 
giving it the authority to approve idl mteragenoy funding ap^eemeats. The es^ 
peditious use of these new powers could be the necessary impetus toward effective 
.coordination at the Federal level. 

ifATE ADTI30RT OBOVF§/NAnOMAIi ADVZBORT GOMllI^^l 

Mr* Chairman, NACO supports the efforts you have undertaken strengtheii 
the nationM advisory committee and the State advisory groups. We have iong 
sought and now support ^our amendment to seotion 223(A)(3)(B) of the act to 
include local elected officials on State advisor v groups. NACO recommends that 
you take this effort one step further and include representation itate and local 
elected officii on the t^tion^ advisory cominittee in section 207(a)(2) of the aet, 

I remind you that it H IqqsI elected officios and their counterparts at the State 
level, who Alocate th<^ resources to continue the programs sAa services this act 
funds initially, Without their input at the front ena of program planning; without 
their concerns as to what the real problems of youth are and witnout the capacity 
to have an ongomg dialogue between elected offioiiUs ^d the youth serving 
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oommunityj there will be no long term change in the system to benefit young 
people. 8uitaining the alternatives to the Juvenile justice systeni requires not only 
the cooperation of eleoted officials but their active participation in efforts designed 
to produce change. 

NACO believes broadly baied State adviaory groups, such as thoie you would 
create, ihould have a stronger role in the planQing and granting authority of the 
act, We would suggest amendments which would permit State advisory groups 
to dr^t plans for submission to OJJDP which would remain intact unless the 

5 Ian connicted with the State's criminal Justice ^lan or the goals of the act. 
'he burden of proof for demonstrating such a conflict should rest upon the erim^ 
inal justice councIL The same pattern ihould be set for grant making authority. 
If Congress intends for the State adviiory groups to become an Integral part of 
the reform effort at the State level, then it must give to State advisory groups the 
authority to Implement the State's juvenile justice plan. 

SEHIOUS AND VIOLENT JUVENILE CRIME 

Our membership supports language in the act which deals with the problems of 
serious, and violent youth crime. As I indicated in the opening of our statement, 
we think the problem of Borious juvenile crime is often overstated but, in many 
counties and cities, the problem is all too real, 

I would caution you, howeverj to femember that resources available under the 
Justice System Improvement Act (section 1002) have been targeted at those 
juveniles adjudicated delinquent. To focus the scarce resources of the Juvenile 
Justice Act on serious crime could deprive needed funds from other vital areas 
such as delinquency prevention and deinstitutionalization of status offenders. 
You should consider amendments to H,E. 6704 to assure that this di version of 
resources does not happen. 

A second concern we have Is with the definition of serious crime proposed for 
section 103(14) of the act. I would urge the subcommittee to narrow the definition 
of serious crime to those crimes which threaten the lives or safety of persons and 
away from property crimes. Specifically, we think that a serioui crime should be 
limited to murder, armed robbery, forcible rape or kidnapping. A serious juvenile 
offender should be considered as someone who commiti a number of crimes as 
defined under the part I crimes of the uniform crime reports of the FBI. Such a 
definition, we believe, would focus resources where they are necessafy and permit 
local Jurisdictions the flexibility they need to develop programs which really meet 
the needs of both the safety of the community and the rehabilitation of those 
youth who commit serious crimes. 

We have some concerns about the amendment you propose to section 223(a) (14) 
of the act which would permit State criminal justice councils to forego monitoring^ 
if the State is ia compliance and if in the opinion of the administrator, the State 
has adequate laws which would ensure compliance with the act. This provision 
needs itrengthening* We urge the committee to insert language which would insure 
that compliance includes local, prlvatej and public facilitiei. addition, we believe 
that in addition to adequate legislation, that the regulations promulgated under 
any such State le^latlon must be adequate and that those regulations should be 
reviewed by OJJDP to make certain that adequate inspeotion processes are 
maintained for compliance. 

Too many times, States have sought to maintain theli eligibility for Federal 
programs by passing the costs of compliance on to local govemments. It would be a 
disaster both for the purposes of the act and for the Nation^ youth if Statei saw 
this provision m a loophole through which they could maintain compliance with 
the act, while forcing their local govemmenti to house status offenders in their 
secure facilities. 

STATE gUfiSlDII^S 

As the memhei^ of the subcommittee are well aware, NACO has long favored 
amendments to the act which would create incentives for States to develop and 
implement financial incentive programs for units of local government to meet 
the goidi of the act, A program of State subsidies, we believe, m a pait of the 
Juvenile Juitice Act would assist States and their local governments both financ- 
ially and progrMmatically in taking concrete steps to reduce institutional 
oommitmenti and to develop alternative programs. 

The ourrent aat recognize subiidi^ as an advanced practice in section 223(A) 
(10) (h). Your reauthorijation proposal adds the use of subsidy in the use of special 
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emphasis prevention and treatment progfani^ and authorizes the Uie of revGrted 
fundH to implement the Huhnidy program* We commend you for your effort and 
bftBically we support it, 

I have had the opportunity to participate as an adviiory committee member 
for the academy for contemporaiy problems study which has looked at, among 
other issuM, the extent to which juvenile justice and delinquency prevention 
subiidiea are in effect today. NACO believed that such subsidies were limited in 
number and in seope^ howeveri the academy's thorough research indicates that 
we were wrong. According to data w hich has not been published in final form, ai of 
197S> there were 57 juvenile justice subsidies in 30 States. Those subsidy programe 
had appropriations of $166 million. Incidentally, these programs do not cover new 
subsidy programs in Wisconsin and Oregon. Half of tlie subsidy programs have 
come into existence since the passage of the Juvenile Justice and nelinqueney 
Prevention Act in 1974. 

Some important findings of the academy's study are: 

Most juvenile justice subsidies initiated during the last 16 years (and still in 
existence) have been directed toward community services development and 
alternative, noninstitutional placements. 

The development of State subsidies coincides closely with the initiation of 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. 

A growing number of subsidies are lequiring that comprehGnsive community 
plans and local advisory councils be developed* 

A large number of diverse, eommuriity-based services for local juvenile delin- 
quency prevention and control have come into existency with support from State 
subsidies. 

Most services funded through subsidies are directed toward preventive and 
habilitative efforts. 

Virtually all State subsidies are authorized through statutes. 

An example of the kind of program which a iubsidy component to the act could 
seek to fund is the New York youth aid bill* Adopted in 1974, the subsidy program 
receives S23 million in State funds which is matched by at least a similar amount 
from New York's count ies* AH but several of the smallest countiei participate in 
the program. 

In my county of Rensselaer^ we are eligible for approximately $300,000 from the 
State. The State's share is made avail able on a $4i50 per child under the age of 
21 basis. The county and other sources of funding match the State's money* A 
countywide i>lanning body reprinting munioipalities, private citizens and 
private agencies along with the county's department for youth develops a com- 
prehensive plan which defines the needSi examines the reiourceSj sets the priorities 
to meet the needs and directs the funds to those agencies which can b^t meet the 
needs. We rely upon private agenpi^ to mu programs. 

The Rensselaer County department for youth provides technical aaaistance, 
and ongoing monitoring and evaluation of programs and continuously updates 
the needs ass^ment to prepare for ne^ct year's planning proceM. 

Larger municipalities have developed youth bureaus while smaller townsand 
villages have set up volunteer youth commissions. Depending upon tba needi they 
have hired full» or part-time directors to administer programs^ 

An additional benefit to the county is that we gain access to other soufcei of- 
funding to carry out needed pro^atns. The county sponsot^ the Federad summef 
food program, youth conservation corps, bicycle safety program and the proba^ 
tion employment program among others. As you can see the State subsidy funds 
have permitted ui to construct a youth service system which in turn attracts 
other funds to run needed programs. 

If the committee ini nds to adopt language to the act to require or to provide 
incentives for the remu% al of children from adult Juls, then I urge you to examine 
the subsidy programB currently operating in 30 States, provlung 2}i timm the 
amount of funds to State and local govemments than the current formula grani 
program of the Juvenile Justice Act, to see if those subsidy programs coijd be 
useful in removing children from adult jails as well as reducing the use of large, 
secure institutif as for Juveniles in most situations. 

OOHGLUglON 

Beyond these specifies however, we must ask, what is our national policy 
toward youth? What do we hope to accompUsh with and for them? What ri^tg 
do th^ have? What ^e their privileges snd immumties wluoh we in the alult 
world take for panted? 
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Until we answer these questions, and I know they cannot be answefed today, 
and until we make tha commitment to Implement realistic solutions when we 
find answers, ail the Federal coordinating councils and offices of Juvenile justice 
and delinquency prevention, all the national advisory committees and State 
advisory groups wnich we can create to assist troubled youth will not answer the 
problems of youth in our society. I po?e these problems to you in the hope that 
Congrw through this and other committees concerned with the problems of our 
young people wUl help us answer these problems, 

As the poUcy of the National Association of Counties states i "The primary 
responsibility for ensuring the comprehensive delivery of service to control and 
prevent juventile delinquency resides with local government*" We recognize it is 
our responsibility* However, we need to create partnerships for change, partner- 
ships In which the Federal Government, State govemmentSi and local goverD- 
ments along with private agencies and lay citizens create first the climate where 
better programs for youth can be developed and secondly those programs and 
services which will ^sist the Nation's young people to develop m full, creative 
and produotive members of this society. That is my hope in being here today. 
I thank you. 

COUNTIES AND THR JUVENILE JUiTICE ACT: SOME EXAMPLES 

Since 1977, more than 50 achievement awards have been given to counties 
which have shown propcssive development? in services to youth, especially 
in the flrea of juvenile justice and delinquency prevention. Pfograms in family 
and youth coiuiseling, sapervlsed re^easei centralization of youth sefvioes, non- 
secure detention, community alternative, school-based programs and divemion 
services, to name a few, demonstrate the leadership role local goveinments have 
assumed to control and prevent delinqueney. These programs, many of which 
w ere started with the help of, and continue to receive, LEAA funds, have iignifi* 
cantly decreased the number of youth who come in contact with the juvenile 
justice system while increasing the delivery, coordination and cost effectivenesa 
of servlees. 

Tha following are but a few example of successful programs^ 
San Mateo County, California, has established a network of youth service 
bureaus which provide ii-hour, T^day a week response capability, individual 
and family counseling, tutoring, and recreational and youth employment aotivi^ 
ties. The bureaus receive funding and participation from the local cities and 
police departmentSi schools, private agencies, and the county probation de» 
partment. 

In Fiscal Year 1979-SO, of the over $600,000 spent for six programs in the 
county, over 60 percent of those funds were from the county, with about 20 
percent from LEAA, via the San Mateo Criminal Justice Council, and the other 
20 pei^ent from schools, citi^, private agencies, and the United Way. 

In 1977, 1,979 cases were referred to Youth Service Bureaus. In 1979, 2,946 
cases were referred. Of those, 1,452 had been referred by police and/or probation 
offlcerSi had had arrest reports filed, and were formally diverted. Approximately 
1,500 were cas^ from schools, parents, self referrals, and police and probation 
officefS who had not filed an arrest reports 

The total new referrals to the probation department, as compared to the base 
mean f rom the years 1972-74, showed a reduction of 652 cases, thus saving over 
$403,000* which was reimburaed to the prosr ama. 

The Montgomery County, Mary j and. Health Department administei^ a pro-^ 

f~ 'am for statiis offenders and their families outside the juvenile Justice §yitem# 
he project, oaUed PACT: Parents and ChUdren Together, features a specialiied 
intake, screening and referral unit to process all statui offender complaints, and 
contraota, with careful foUowup, for service with private non-profit community 
ageaci^< 

In i979, the average cost foi disposition of a case was $383 for PACT Vi. $669 
for the traditional system Th^e figure do not even inolude the cost of treatment 
after disposition. Seeing 550 youth, the county saved $157,300 in 1979^ 

For^the pMt three years^ the program has received 90 percent of its funds from 
an LEAA grant, B]i percent from the county, and 3M percent from the statSi 
As of July 1, 1980, the county will assume IM percent funding of the program. 
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In St. Louis Countv, Missouri, the Community Alternative Project for Pre^ 
delinquent youth (CAPPY) served 863 high risk students in fiscal year 1979 in 
taffe ted junior and senior high schools throughout the county, Through gtruct!ired 
elaasrooni workghop^, outdoor adventure activities, counseling and career 
exploratinn seminarsj 72 percent of the participants had a decrease in anti-social 
and other behaviors which caused them to be labeled ^^predelinquent," ThiV 72 
percent was 12 percent above the goal for the yeari Eighty^ne percent of the 
participants got into no further trouble that year. 

The development of a strong partnership between the county and the public 
school system is evidenced by a 73 percent return rate on a survey of all secondary 
schools on drug and alcohol policies. In its third year of an LEAA grant, the county 
has shown its commitment to the program by providing a 32 percent matchj with 
a 50 percent match expected next year, 

In Camden County, New Jereey, the Juvenile Resource Center was set up to 
provide comprehensive services under one roof. A youngster must be ref errea by 
the courts or another agency dealing with the case. After he or she is admitted and 
evaluated for educationali vocational and social sldlls and needSj a pei^onaliied 
pr^ram is developed. 

Tlie 160 young people enrolled during the firat year had committed 518 crimes 
in the year prior to their enrollment. T^e cost to taxpayers for eourtj processing, 
probation, residential and nonresidential treatment and facilities was just under 
SI million, not including the cost of property damaged or destroyed or increased 
insurance rates. 

After one year in the program, the same group of 160 had committed only 18 
minor offenses, as compared to the 518 major and minor crimes in the previous year. 
They had obtained 20 Graduate Equivalent De|rees (GEb-s) (10 more were com- 

fleted one month later), and had obtained 70 jobs, earning and paying t^es on 
135,000^ 

The program is funded by the Camden County Employment and Training 
Center, the State Law Enforcement Planning Agency, and State Manpower 
Services Council. The total cost of the program for the pilot year was $304,628. a 
savings of almost $700,000. 

The Community Arbitration Project is Anne Arundel County, Maryland, 
which has been deeined an exemplary projeet by LEA A, alleviates the burdens on 
the juvenile court through timely informal hearing. In the firet 2 years of the 
program, 4,233 youths went through the program. Nearly half of their cases were 
adjudicated informally; only 8 percent were referred to the Btate-s Attorney. The 
recidivism rate for clients of the program was 4.5 percent lower than that for clients 
of the traditional system. 

In Bucks County, Pennsylvania, only 6 percent of the 982 intake eases pene- 
trated the juvenile Justice system. 1,122 referrali to more than 100 youth serving 
agencies in the county were made on these 982 intakes. 20,000 phone caUs, to 
insure that the services were suitable are beingjprovided, followed the referrals. 

It costs S2 a day to treat a youth in the Youth Diversion Program. Treatment in 
nonsecure residential facilities averages $35 a day. Treatment in secure facilities 
averages over SI DO a day. Without court, processing, and probation eosts, the 
program saves $33 to more than S9S a day for each youth. Many casei are refemd 
to private agencies, so in these cases, ^e savings are even greater to the local 
tamayer, 

in its third year of funding from the Pennsylvania Commisaion on Crime and 
Delinquency, the program receives 10 percent of its funds from the county, and 
expects to have that pereentage inofeased ne^t year. 

These programs and many others, ran by private and public agenoies and 
organiiations, demonstrate the efforts and commitment of locai governments to 
advance the spirit of the act: to deinstitutionaliie status offendere, to keep offen» 
ders in the community and famUi^ intact; to involve the school, as the major 
youth serving agency outside of the family; to limit involvement with the juvenile 
justice system; to coordinate with other agencies and units of govemm€nt;to 
develop cost effective and viable alteroatives to traditional systems; and to 
prevent delinquencpr. Local communities view these programs as their own, 
m that they have direct involvement and partioipation in the operationi services, 
and objectives of them. 
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OTATEHEHT 01 JAMES % OIS20HE, COHMIMIOIflE fOE raE 
EENSSEL^E DH*AETM1NT FOE YOUTH, ElHSm^AEE COUiriT, 
TEOY, Am FOE THE NATIONAL AiSOClATION OF COTOTIEi 

Mr. GiRzoNE. Thank yoUj Mr, Chainnan ard members of the 
committee. 

The National Afsociation of Counties thanks you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before you. We submitted our formal statement ear- 
lier. 1 would just like to highlight some of the featurei of the statement, 

I am here not only as commissioner of the Department for Youth 
in Eensselaer County in New York^ but also as a member of the 
National Asfaciation of Counties* Criminal Justice and Public Safety 
Steerirg CoDrmittee. I am here to present the steering committee's 
views on H.R. 6704, the Juvenile Justice Amendments for 1980, and 
to extend our support for reauthorization, 

In our foriflaf statement, we refer to LEAA and the necessaty 
appropriations, I vnLl not go into it here, but I would like to state at this 
time that it is our feeling that OJJDP can most effectively carry out 
its mandates under the Juvenile Justice Act and amendments. The 
National Association of Counties recommends that the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delmquency Prevention be established as an 
mdependent agency under the authority of the Attorney General 
Therefore, we urge you to adopt those provisions of H.R. 6074 which 
give OJJDP the same status as the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, the National Institute of Justice, and the Bureau of 
Justice Statistic. 

In relation to the Federal Coordinating Council, it seems that the 
dismal record of the Coordinating Council^ established by the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquent Prevention Actj supports the need for a 
strong lead agency. OJJDP^ as part of LEAAj was intended to coordi- 
nate the activity of other Federal agencies with respect to Federal 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention activities. An interagen- 
cy coordinating council was established and given the power to waive 
regulations and guidelmes to facilitate inter^ency projects, AH of 
these provisions are iolid and sensible^ but what happened? After 3 
years of donnancyj the Coord mating Council began to meet regularly 
onjy in the past year and a half. 

For the first time ever^ the CouncU has a work plan and is seeking a 
staff contract to aasure that the Council has the capacity to chart its 
own mission. Six yeare have gone by and the Council cannot yet claim 
it has had an impact on any Federal effort relating to juvenile justice or 
delinquency prevention. 

In the area of subsidieij as members of the subcommittee are wall 
aware, NACO has long favored amendments to the act which would 
create incentives to the States to develop and implement programs for 
local government to meet the needs anti goals of the act, A program 
of State subsidies, we believe, bm part of the Juvenile Justice Act 
w^ould assist States and their local govemments both financially and 
programmatically to take concrete stepi to reduce institutional 
placement and develop alternative programs. 

The current act recoffnizes subsidies as an advance practice in 
section 233(a)(10)(H), Your reauthorization proposal adds the use of 
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a subsidy in the use of special emphasis previntion and treatmint 
programs and authorizes the use of reverted funds to implement the 
subsidy propam. We commend you for your effort and basically we 
support It, We do, however, have some recommendations that will 
substantially strengthen your subsidy provision* 

In section 233(a) (10) (H), retain the three eligible activities in the 
present act and add another activity to your list. To focus attention 
on the delinquency prevention mandate of the act, add "prevents 
dehnquency tiirough a broad range of community-based youfii devel- 
opment and diversion activities." 
These seven activities shoulcl also be included under 224(a)(5). 
I have had the opportunity to participate as an adviso^ committee 
member for the Academy for Contemporaiy Problems study which 
has looked at, among other issues, the extent to which JuvenUe 
Justice and Delinquenov Prevention subsidies are in effect today, 
NACO believed that such subsidies were limited in number and scope. 
However, the academy's thorough research indicates that we were 
wrong, According to data which has not been published in final form, 
as of 1978, there were 57 juvenile justice subsidies in 30 States. Those 
subsidy programs had appropriations of $166 million. Incidentally, 
these programs do not cover new subsidy programs in Wisconsin and 
Oregon. Half of the subsidy programs have come into existence since 
the passage of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
in 1974. 

Some important finding of the academy's study are that most 
juvenile justice subsidies initiated during the last 15 years, and still in 
exiitence, have been directed toward conamunity services development 
and alternative, noninstitutional placements, 

Further, the development of State subsidies coincides closely with 
the mitiation of Federal grant-in-aid prop^ams* 

A growing number of subsidies are requiring that comprehensive 
commumty plans and local advisoiy councils be deveioped. 

A large number of diveree community-based services for local 
juvenile delinquency prevention and control have come into existence 
with support from State subsidies. 

Most services funded through subsidies are directed toward preven- 
tive and rehabilitative efforts. 

VirtuaJly all State subsidies are authorized through statutes* 

An example of the kind of program which a subsidy component 
could seek to fund is the New York youth aid biU; Adopted m 1974, 
the subsidy program received $23 million in State funds, which is 
matched by at least a smilar amount from New York counties* All 
but several of the smallest counties participate in the propam. In my 
coui^y of Ren^elaer, we are eligible for m excess of $300,000 from 
the State* 

The State's share is made available on a $4*50 per capita foimula 
for the under-21 age population. The county and other sources of 
fundmg match the State's money. A count^wide planning body repre^ 
sentmg mmidpalities, private citizens, private agencies along with 
^^'^ Department for Youth developed a comprehensive plan 
which defines the needs, examines the resources^ sets the priorities to 
meet the needs, and directs the funds to thoae agencies which can 
best meet those needs. 
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We raly on private agencies to run the programs. We believe that 
private agencies should remain the primary service providers to which 
our county directs about 95 percent of its funds. The Rensselaer 
County Department for Youth provides technical assistance for an 
ongoiiig monitoring and evaluation of programs and continuously 
updates the needs assessment to prepare for next year-s planning 
process. 

Larger municipalities within the countiy have developed youth 
bureaus while smaller towns and villages have set up voluntary youth 
commissions. Depending on need, they have hired full- or part-time 
directors to administer programs, 

An additional benefit to the county is that we gain access to other 
sources of funding to carry out needed programs. The county sponsors 
the Fedaral summer food program, youth conservation corps, bicycle 
safety prDgrarn, arid the probation employment program, among 
othsrs. As you can see, the State subsidy funds have permitted us to 
construct a youth service system which in turn attracts other funds to 
run needed programs* 

If the committee intends to adopt language to the act to require or 
to provide incentives for the removal of children from adult jaus, then 
I urge you to examine the subsidy programs currently operating in 
30 States, providing 2H times the amount of funds to State and local 
governments than the current formula grant pro-am of the Juvenile 
Justice Act, to see if those subsidy programs could be useful in re- 
moving children from adult jails as well as reducing the use of large, 
secure mstitutions for juveniles in most situations 

Beyond these specifics, however, we must ask, what is our national 
policy toward youth? What do we hope to accomplish %vith and for 
thena? What rights do they have? What are their privileges and im- 
munities, which we in the adult world take for granted? Until we 
answer these questions—and I know they cannot be answered today— 
and until we make the commitment to implement realistic solutions 
when we find apswei^, all the Federal Coordinating CouncUs and 
Offices of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, all the Na- 
tional Advisory Committees and State advisoly groups wliich we can 
create to assist troubled youth will not answer the problems of youth 
in our society, 

I pose these problems to you in the hope that Congress, through 
this and other committees concerned with the problems of our young 
people, will help us answer these problems, 

^s the policy of the National Association of Counties states: 
"The primary responsibility for ensuring the comprehensive deliveiy 
of services to control and prevent juvenile delmquenoy resides witn 
local government," We recogrdie it is our responsibifity. However, 
we need to create partnerships for change, partnerships in which the 
Federal Go veiMnent, State governments, and local governments, 
along with private agencies and lay citizens, create ^^t the climate 
where better programs for youth can be developed, and second, those 
programs ana services which will assist the Nation-s young people to 
aevelop as full, creative, and productive members of this society. 
That is my hope in being here, 
I thank you. 
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Mr, ANDRimrs, Very good. 

Next w© are privileged to have Judge John R. MilUgan, iudee 
family court, Canton, Ohio. " ' ^ ^ * 

[Prepared testimony of Hon, John R. Milligan followa:] 

Proposed Amekdiiehts and PosmoH Pamr op the Natiohal Cotocil of 
Juvenilb and Family Court Judges 

attachments 

A. Rasolutlon of National Couaen of Juvenile & Familj Court Judgei, adopted 
at M^tarey in July of 1979, dealini with "least restrictive itandard^Tetc. 
*^'/r , Councfl of Juvenile 4 Family Court Judges, adopted 

at Montarey m July of 1979, dealing with NIJJ. ^ ' auupi^a 

19^ ^' National Juvenile Court Services Asioeiation, July 18, 

p. Letter from Judge FjderiQfl S. Brenneman, Superior Court, Canneetiout. 
ham Alabam^"* ^ Family Court of Jtffei^on County, Biming^ 

t W!^"" Robert U Lowiy^ Family Court, Houston, Texas. 

nM^'l^^- - Eugene Arthur Moore, Probata Court, Oakland County. 

MicAiean. •rf 

H. I;|tter from Judge Thomas K. Milligan, Montgomew Circuit Court. Craw- 
fordiVlUe, IndjaQa. ^ ^ - , _ « 

h Letter from Judge Richart Kxeip, Circuit Court, Rapid City, South Dakota. 

J. Letter from Judge John S. Milllken, Jr., JefferiDn District Court, Louiivill©. 
i^entue&y. 

K. Letter from Judge John P. Me Guiy, Juvenile Division, Chicago, lUiDoii. 
L. Letter from^ Judge Peter S. Smith, Presiding Judge, Juvenile Court, Loi 
Angeles, Ualifonua^ 

I. fbOposal 

*i,^^&^^*'P"^ Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges respectfuUy submit 
that *our Amendments muet be made in the Juvenile Justice Act it is to be 
a viable, creative force in the 1980'8, v »^ 

National Council op Jcvenile and Familt Coubt Judois 

amendment no* 1 ^ - 

ProDOsed amendment to the Juvenile Justice and Delinqueney Prevention Act 
of 1974, amended 1977* ^ ^ 

Goal and effect of amendment : 

n^dMoftheehMandhiafamUy^ 

Sec, 223(a). In order to receive formula grants under this part, a itate sh^l 
sunmit a plan , , ♦ * Such plan must — t ... 

^ (12)(A) provide wfthln three yeara after submisaion of the initial pl^ that 
I SS i , S warged with or who have eommitted offensei that would not 
be criming tf committed by an ad^t , . , MhaU he placed in tf^ Uasi reiiH^e 
QUmtQiwe apprprwU lo the ire<m€fU medi of ike ghm and hie fomay: md th^t 
meh non-offenders ai depeBdent or neglected children sh^ not be placid in 
juveuUe detention or coireetional faeflltiei; and * , , * 

AHSNDMEHT NOi 3 

of ™®°d"ient to the Juvenile Justice and DeUnquency Frevention Act 

Goal and effect of amendment i 

^P^^s /or mpfmU an Ufim$ Min^my, 

eee. 223(a) In order to receive foiroula grants under thia part, a state ihall 
submit a plan . * . Such plan must-=i ... # 

(10) provide that . . . funds . * * shall be u^d for advanced techniques. . . . 
rhese advanced teehniques include — , , * . 

A^^Stf^^" ^^^^^^ ^©e^in^ imnem amjimfarihe ieriouMor ckronU ^Hnqumi 
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AMEHDMENf HO. I 

of wl^^^^ ami ndment to the Juvenil© Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
Goal and effect of amendment s 

To rfwr0 eharly dsfim **juv$nik deimtion and correeiional faaaUiet,'* 
sec* 103* For purposes of this Ac^— , , , * 

(12) the termi ^iuvmiU deUniion and correctional institution or faoility" 
means any sBsun public or private reMmiiat place for the confinement orrehabil- 
Mtion of juvenile offenders or individuiai charged with or convicted of criminal 
offenses; and - * , * 

AMSNOM£NT HO» 4 

of ^^^^ *n^^ndment to the JuvaaUe Justica and Delinquency Prevention Act 

Goal and effect of aniendmentf 

To defim "temr$f€u^Uy'*^ 

Sec* 103. For purposes of this Act—, . . , 

(14) ihetmm"9§mrityfaciliiy'' msan§ om that nliss on locked rooma and buildingM, 
f€nes9i Of phyaical reairaint in order to eonirol h^htwior of 0$ reMidents^ 

tt. FINDIKSS AND PUBFOaES DP THE A^^A NOBLE INmATIVE 

^^s^toation of the Findinp and the Purooi^ of the Act (Bern. 101 and 102) 
reveals that the legltisiate concern of the Coogresa was that lerious juvenile 
crime la a national pioblem; that the traditional Juvenile Justice Syfltem haa been 
so overburdened that it is unable to provide ''indlvldualiied justice of effective 
help ^ that inadeciuate facfllti^ and programs for ne^ected and dependent chlldien 
lead to ddinquency; that youth drug probiema are inadequate/ C 



may lead to ddinquency; that youth drug problems are inadequate, Conu.™ 
further found that delinquency can be prevented by proframs that keep students 
in school and that arbitrary suspensions and e^msions are counter-productive. 

Correctjy labeli^ the problem addrwed by the Act as a "growing threat 
to the national wdfa^", Conir^ determined ^ provide an initiative to assit 
itat^ m deiJing with the **crtsis in delinquency**. 

Juvenfle Judg^ around the nation applaud the attention directed to the task 
of admmistering JuvenUe justice without adequate rwkurceg and options to deal 
©reativfay and effectively with each child in tfoublei tod his fraily/ 

CoDgr« then determined the pu^oses of the hiitiative and focused upon 
providrng r^ourc^, liaderthip, and cQordmation to develop and implement 
effective methods of preventing BMd reducing iuvenOe delinquency, preventing 
dtiinqueucyi diverting juvenfle from the tradition^ Juvenfle Justice System, 
and providmg cHtic^y-needed alternative to tostitutioniiiation. IlMearch was 
to be provided. 

Agam, the Juvenile Judg^ applaud th^e laudable pi^ot^* 

j.JtnpF.A»^FosmvE imfact ok ^nmw j^bses 

Training of J%idg§9, One of the most si©ttlficMt contributions of the Congr^, 
through the Act, h^ beeii the provision ©f si^ifieant tracing and ejEpeiience 
for JuvenUe Cmest Judg^. Over ijOOO different Juvinfla Court Judges, repre- 
senting virtually eveiy state to the natiou, have benirilted from training progtams 
made avaAable by the National Council of Juve&ne and FamUy Court Judgei. 
These progruis have been funded, in large part by the L.1.A,A. and the Offi^ 
of Juvenile justice> 

C%ai7pd s^^iidM.^0ver the last 10 yearr-^and particularly since the adoption 
of the Juy^Oe Justice Act— there has been a substantial change in the posture 
and position of most Juvenile Judg^ and Juvenfle Courts, A he^thyi increased 
awarenw of the Juvenfle Court's r^ponsibility to use the le^t r^trietive option 
avaflable in each case, consistent with the treatoant needs of the Juvenile md 
his famfly, ^d the public safety, has developed. 

With help and encouragement from OJjbP, Juvenile Courts have greatly 
espMded the use of divemipn and speeific-treatmeat riated intervention* lie 
use of coercion has been minimised, 

AUmrnoiivii^^The Act has facQitated the provision of much'^tteeded altematives 
in the Juvenile Justice System. 
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IV. WHAT PROVISIONS NEED CHANQE? (FOUR AMENDMENTS iUBMlTTlD) 

The *^boliom^Hne authority^^^lOO percent MnBlilutioTialiMaiion, 
Does Confress intend that evety child have the ultimq,te rights at any age, to 
deeide for himself whether he will (1) oontinue to run away from home; (2) go 
to ichool; (3) consume a'icohol; or (4) violate ligitimate court orders? 

L Q JJ,D,P. saya "y§^' 

As currently interpreted by O.J.J*D.P.f the answer is a clear '*yes*'. The trade 
jargon for such youth is "statui offender", A youth who does not violate an adult 
criminal law continues to be a ^'status offender", no matter how often he runs 
away from home or other placement, or is continually truant from echooL 

2. Imp^ on SicAiB 

Ab currently drafted, the Juvenile Justice Act (Sec. 223(s) (12) (A)) prohibiti each 
state^and its Juvenile Coiirts-^rom placement of a status offender in a juvenile 
detention home or correctional facihty^no matter what the treatment need of 
the child or the program of the facility. 

States were granted a 3-yeai grace period in the 1977 Reauthorization, which 
can be extended an addition^ 2 yesra if the state reached 76% complianoe within 
the 3 years. (Sec. 223(c)). Three states^-^Oregon, Ohio* and IndiMa^have been 
found to be out of 75% compliance} and their ftmds have been impounded by 
OJJDP. 

Definition of "detentwn" and '^correctional fa€ilUy*\- — Although the definition 
problem is discussed later in the papcr^ it is important to note that after consider- 
able convolution^ OJJDP now defines a '^detention or correction facility" m "(a) 
Any secure pubfic or private facility used for the lawful custody of accused or 
adjudicated juvenile offender or non^offendera; or (b) Any pubUc or private 
facility^ secure or noiisecure^ which is also used for the lawful custody of accused 
or convicted adult criminal offenders*'* (See L,E.A.A. State Flanning Agency 
Grants Guideline Manual, M 4100. IF, Chapter 3, Paragraph 52n(2), as amended. 
See Vol. 44, No. 126, Federia Eegistef, Wedn^day, June 27, 1979, Pg. 37678.) 

Definition of *'s«ct*re^'.— OJJDP has preserved the much-criticized definition of 
"secure", and defines "secure*^ "One which is designed and operated so as to 
ensure that ^l entrances and esits from such facility are under the exclusive con^ 
trol of the staff of such faeility, whether or not the person being det^ed has free- 
dom of movement within the perimetei^ of the facility j or which relies on locked 
rooms and building, fences, or physical restraint in order to control behavior of 
its residents." (See note in Federal Regiiteri ante, at Page 37579). 

Twenty four^hour f^cluston.-^ecure detention up to 24 hou^ is considered a 
"deminimus violation" by OJJDP. 

The frustrating reality of aU of tUs for the states, their Juvenile Justice Systems, 
persons dealing In the delivery of services (such as schools), and parents whose child- 
ren have repeated^ truanted from home or school, is that if a state is to continue 
to p^icipate in tne current Juvenile Justice Act, it must never hold such a child 
in secure custody for more than 24 hou^ anymore. 

Horror stories of chronic runaways who have been abused, raped, prostituted, 
Kid sometime murdered (Ex: the -'Minnesota Connection in New Yor^ the 
Gaey case in Illinois; CBS-s Ft. Lauderdale homosexu^ revelations; and Tescas 
homosexual murders) should undemcore the need for some ultimate, bottom^line 
authority over such youth, 

3. Judges tay thsre is a better way 

The Juvenile Court should be required to .always use the least restrictive dis- 
positional option consistent with the treatment needs of the child and his family, 
when dealing with status offenders. He should be provided with an advocate in any 
situation where his liberty is deniedj and the use of state training schools should 
be avoided. 

If the evil sought to be corrected by the Juvenile Justice Act wM the qonamit- 
ment of runaway children to far<»away state trQining schools (not the prohibition 
against use of ^y restraint at any time), then the following recommended chwge 
In the Act would also serve Congress" purpose. 

The following Amendment is nece^ary, if Congress is to encourage continued 
participation in the Act by states and implementation of its stated pu^oses: 
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"Sec. 223(u). In ordtr to receive formula imnts under this part, a state ihall 
submit a plan, , , , Such plan must^ . . . (12)(A) provide within three yearn after 
aubmiasion of the initial plan that juveniles who are charged with or who have 
Qommitted offenses that wou.d not be eriminal if committed by an adult ahali 
f the leMt festrictive alternative appropriate to the treatment needs 

of the ehild and his family; and that such non^ffendera as dependent or neglected 
shall not be placed in juvenile detention or correctional faciliti^; 

5. The ssfioua juvtniie offender 

Consistent with the Findinp and Purposes of the Act, the situation demandn 
offender ^^^^^ address the ia§ue of the Fcrious ahronio, or dangerous juvenile 

While_the Office of Juvenile Justice h^ been consumed with the issue of the 
status offender (discussed above), vain little has been done abont serious juvenile 
delinquency; however, many of the states have reacted with a curious cadre of laws 
desipied to crack down ' on delinquency. As it relates to the Juvenile Justice 
AQ% the law of unintended consequences" has been at work. Many states, faced 
witn uie mandates of the Act and public concern and anxiety about serious juvenile 
^^'"ifs ^^l-'^l"?™^??^^^ ^^^^^^ Act (to treat children differently than 

aduiti) by harah legislation. For example, some states have lowered the majority 
to 16 or lower; some have provided for automatic trial and conviction and sentenc- 
ing to adult pnsions for certain kinds of offenses, regardless of age; some have riven 
the local prosecutor the dlsoretion to tiy a juvenife as an adult; some have com- 
^**2P - y^ung adults and juveniles in eorreetional faolUties 

The National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges supports the adop- 
apecial emphasis to deal with serious offenders. (See Amendment No. 2, 
ati d, Fg, d) - - - - 1 

C, Definition^" deUnlion and correctional fmilUM' 

The definition in the Act that h^ caused the most consternation throughout 
tne jountry is juvenile detention and correctional facilities''. We propose Diarify- 
ipi - to Umit it to '^ecure^* and expand it to **private'^ as well as 

public residential facilities. (See Amendment No. 3, attached, Pg, 4) 

D. DefinUwn—"semfefae%l%iy" 

definition of OJJDP, as previously indicated, has crested eon- 
sider_able controversy and misunderstandmg. The bureaucratic effort to inolude 
psychological security, aa well as physical security, unduly limits treatment nro- 
grams already in place around the county ^ 

The National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges reeommenda that a 
new definition be added to the Act. (See Amendment No. 4, attachedV Fg, 6) 

V* OTHER ISSUES IN REAUTHORllATlON 

The National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges has earefuUy eon- 
sioered a number of other issues is%^olved in the reauthorization, and states the 
foUo\i^ng positions; v±x 

Ai BsaidhoriM^ionf 

Con^eii should reatithorize the Juvenile Justice Act. 
Period of rea%Ukori$cUiont 

We strongly urge the Congress to authorise the Juvenile Justice Act on a seea- 
rate timetable than L,E, A. A. ^ 

Juvenile justice hm been too long ignored and too little considered in the entire 
gamut of criminal justice. It deserves separate, independent eoniideration by the 
Congress, ^ - - 

C. Btoitts of the Offlm ofJuvmile Jmieef 

Wa strongly support the continuation of a separate identity for the Office of 
Juvenile Justice, On an organizational chart, this becomes a ''fourth box'* Any 
Other organizational treatment of juvenile justice will jeopardize the separate 
independent initiative needed, if the purposes of the Act are to be implemented/ 

D. AmourU of approprt^ionf 

The federal initiative suffers the same handicap found by Congress to exiit 
within the several itatea— there have been, and are, inadequate fiscal reiourcei 
devoted to the provision of adequate services to deal with children in trouble. 

Ihe mMntenfflQce of effort" formula should be the minimum. 
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B. NJ,J,JJ 

The National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Dilinquency Prevantion should 
remain in the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. (Bee 
RESOLUTION dealing with NIJJ, Attachment *'B"0 Data collection and re- 
seafch should abo be in O.J.J^b^P^ 

VI, CDNOLtJaiON 

The federid initiative in juvenile justice is at a critical junctufe. Much progrMS 
been made* Much, much more rena^ns to be done. 

However, unlm substantial change are made in the Aot, as indicated above, 
many states will be impelled to withdraw from participation^ The victims of such 
action will be the very children and families the Conp-m intended to serve* 

JuviNiLE JuiTias AND Delihqcehcy Prevehtiok Act of 1974 

(Unanimously Adopted by the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges at its Annual Meeting in Monterey, CalU.LJuly 19, 1979) » 

Whereas, the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 must be 
reviewed by the United States Congress in the 1979^80 session, and 

Whereas, five (6) yeara of effort to Implement the Act have s'esulted In only 
minimal acnievement of the goals establiihed; and 

Whereas, the National Council supports the pu^oses of the Act, pafticularly 
the provisions of (1) technical assistance in developing and implementing juvenlje 
delinquency programs; (2) training; (3) the establishment of centralized researoh 
and establishment of a national cloarlng house r and (4) provisions of resources 
to states and loeal communities designed to keep students in elementaty and 
seeondary schools and to prevent unwarranted sAd arbitrary suspensions and 
expulsions; and (5) provisions of reeources to states and local communities to 
deal with the problems of runaway youth ; and 

V^ereas, the modest funding of the Act, coupled with the provisions requiring 
100% deinstitutioa^ization of status offendei^, has caused a dispioportionata 
emphasis upon that issue to the prejudice of numerous other legitimate concerns 
of greater importaQce and sigmfieimQe in the admlniitration of juvenile justice; 
and 

Whereas, the goal of removing children from adidt jails, look-ups, and pHsons 
has not been adequately addr^ed^wd ought to bei wad 

Whereas, the issues and problems of the serious^ dangerous, or ohfonlc delin^ 
t^uent offender have not been addressed by the Offloe of Juvenile Justice in any 
simificant manner consistent with their sooi^ and legal lihportimae i' and 

Whereas, Juvenile court intervention in each case snould Mways have available 
for use the least restrictive dispoiitlonal options consistent with the treatment 
needs of the child, his or her family, and the pubUQ s^ety j now therefore be it 

S§soiimd^ThsLt the National Council of JuvenUe and Family Court Judges oall 
upon the Congress of the United States to reform the Juvenile justice and 
Wxqmmy Prevention Act of 1974, as amendedi by reordering its priortles and 
clanf3ring its purposes in the following raipectsf 

(1) The iip^ation of eUldren from adults in j^li and prions ^ould be the 
first priority of the Act; 

(2) A@ federal govemmei«t ^oidd wtot in the pro^ioQ of ms^lagfu! re- 
striUiat options for juvenile courts in defying with the seriouii dange^us, or 
ehroiiJejttv^41i offender i 

(3) fedarsl govemm^t should Mist in the dev^opmint of re^ooid and 
eommunity'^based propasas, and seeurt md open faoiUti^i 

^ (4) Juventtt cour^, as a condition of fiaanel^ partioipation in th€ Act should 
be required to use the 'least ratrietive option available, consistent with trtatment 
netdi ^ the chUd md Ms fasod^, _^d the s^ety of the community"; be it further 

_B€$oh§df That a aopy of this Hesolution be prodded to the Adminiitrator of 
LEAA, the Acting Am»ciate Adndni^rator of £EAA, each member of the Co&« 
erm^ ^d'BUch otner pemns as'hai^ an inter^t in the adcninistration of Juvenile 
justiot. 

Adopted at Monterey, C^omia, this I9th day of July, i979, 

of JwmUe &m fmUy CouH Jt^Bi, 
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REflOLomoK or me National Codnoil or Juvenilb akd Family Couiw 

JtiBoia 

RiaOIiUTION No, I 

W^eriM, the ourwntly propoied ftor«Bijation of the Law BBforoement 
AMiatance Adtannutration woufd SBVirely Tlmlt ths Bcopt of the NatloMl fnitl- 
tute of JuvenUe Juitice in the Offloi of Juvtnllt Justice and DiUnquMcy PMven- 
tionto "applied" reitarch in the area of juvenile deUnquenoy- anS 
«f ^^ir^'rf"S^,"„ or MOrganUation, "ba«io'^ reMarch Into the causes 

Enf^«e«l„t is? rSS"- ^f'y^^* trwiBferred to the National Instituto of Law 
«rifv hf manf^t.n w"^* Jus^ce where the neceMary reiouroca wiU not neces- 
aawy be made availsble for Bueh "baiie" reieareh] and 

resweKnd diBtlnction cannot be made bttween "basio" and "applied" 

n ^S*?'^' '■9"^*..^''? National CounoU of Juvenile and Family 
.n°^li'"fS* cond^ti "bMio" reaearch, muoh of which is ourrently supw^ 
h SSrt Nation^ Institute of Juvenile Juatlca and such smpfrtmS 

be withdrawn upon a transfer of this capacity; and vy^/ry may 

i^-^""' '^^ National Council of JuvenUe and Family Court Judges conducts 
^^^m po^mBtoT judges with granti from the National Institutf of Juve^ 
t,^^^^',^w Mthority for "baaio" research in the National ImU- 

now, theMfoM°be'1t ="P*o'ty WPporting judicial eduoation programs; 

Reaolvtd, Timt the National CouncU of Juvenile and FamUy Court Judgea od- 
PosM any Umitation, erosion or dimlniahint of the authority of the Nltional 
Institute of Juvenila Justice to perform "basic" research In tSe arw of jSfe 

Resolution or the National Juvehilb Court BmnYtam AiSociATioN 

Whereas, the Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy PreventioTi Act of 1974 must be 
reviered by the United States Congraia In the 19T9-80 session, and 

m'u!^I}f^J^iS^^ PfX^* effort to implement the Act have reiultad in only 
minimal achievement of the goals established, and 

Sf%f' f% National Juvenile Court Servlees Association lupports the pur- 
w 1 ^'^^ particularly the provteioni of (1) technical aiiistanee in develop^ 
\?A^^t,^^?^^^^^^^ (2) training; (3) the eitab- 

m nifvi^n If l^-'- re^arch and establishment of a natlonafelearing houses 
CD provision of resources to states and local communities designed to keep atu^ 
tii IrJ^f^If iecondary schools aiad to prevent unwa>ranted and arbi. 
youTh' a?r ©^pulilons; and (5) to deal with the problems of runaway 

^t^^^^^^ii^f fundini of the Act, coupled with the provisions i^quinng 

IQQ percent deingtitutionaliiation of status offenaeri, has caused a diiproportlonatS 
emphasli upon that lisuo to the prejudice of numemui other leWS^^^ 
anJ^ insportanee and significance m the administration of juvenile justice, 

i,.^?^71^' the goal of removing children from adult jails, lock-upa, and prisons 
has not been adequately addressed— and ought to be, and suus 
^m^^A^^u^* ^^V^^ and problems of the serious, dangerous, or chronic deiinquent 
offender have not been addressed by the Office of JuvenUe Justice in any significant 
m^ner consistent with their ioeia! and legal importance, and b^ ^^^i^^ 

Whereas, juvenile court intervention in each case should always have available 
for use the least restrictive dispositional options consistent with the treatment 
♦^*l,"*^^^*'®^'?'"*^y't*^^ B^^"^ ^^^^y> now therefore be it 
rn^?™. 4f ♦teSV'i^^*^?"?^ Juvenae Court Services Association caU upon the 
P?iX7*^ - ■ Vvftl? to reform the Juvenile Justice and Delinquencv 

ite nnm^i.'tffhl r®^^^^ ^ amended, by reordering its priorities and clarifying 
Its purposes m the following respects : - - 

r.J'.'E ^Fu^^aH^ ®' ehlldren from adults in jails and prisons should be the flrat 
priority of tne Act; 

3. The federal government should assist in the provisions of meaningful re- 
itraint oparations for juvenile courts in dealing witli the serious, dangereus or 
chronic juvenile offender; , , 



3* Thm ff dei^ govei^ent ahouid ia the developmi&t of fteioaal 
- eommunitj-bijad pro^amsi and B^^ 

4* Juvenile eoar^, '^ a @dhdltion of ^moU partioipation in the Ac^ shauld 
bi require to use the liast rtstf Istive option avajablf, aomistent.with treatmint 
ne^s or the chUd his or her famUy, ^d the itfety of the eommunity"; 
bi it fuftner , 

T " ®^ R^lution be providid to the AdministratbF of 

L»£i AA, %m Aetini Asioeiate Adminiitrator of LEAA, each member of the Gon« 
fr^t and lueh other personi as have an interest in tiie administration of juvenile 
jUitiee^ . 

Adopted at Montfrey, California, this ISth day of Julyj 1979. 

Bill ANDEBsoir, 
Bem^ryf NQtignal Juven^ CauH 
^^^^^ Beroicsi AMMoHsUion. 

State of Conmeotgut, 

SiTFERioR Court, 

ToLLAHp JuniOlAL DlS^l^, 

Hon. JOHK R. MILUOAN. Com^cUm, March 1. 1979. 

Judge, Family C&urU 
Canton, Ohio 

T* Pf ^»/aok: 8orry your letter of February 13, 1979, was so late In reachtog me. 
It tak^longer for a letter to travel from Hartford to Rookvffle, Connicticut. than 
It would to walk the twenty miJ^ between. 

I am enelosing a statement that I submitted to the Oonneetidut legidature a 
year ago m opposition to propoisd legation to remove status offense jurisdic- 
tion from the Juvenile Court. Thfa year the proposal Is to "deinititutionalize" 
stat^ offenders m accordance with John Rector's guideline. The eurrentlv 
pending proposal, fmiim of a two-year mOlion-and-a^half dollar "Deinstitutlon- 
aliistion of Status Offenders" (DJ.O.) projeet, would do the foilowingi 

1. Eliminate all status offensi^ from the definition of delinquency but ci-eate a 
new eategonr, "Family with Serviee Needs" (FW8N), encompassing fraiiies with 
ehDdren who commit th^e offenses. In proee^ing imd dispositional rfteraatives 
this is^eomparable to a^negleot/dependeney category, though the ehlld, rather 
than the parents^ is the focus, ^ . . ^ ' 

2* Neither detention nor the stete training ichod may be usad for FWBN chlld- 
^n. In other words, as in negUct eommllments, there is no way such a child mav 
bejl^ed, even for twenty-four hours, involuntarily* 

3» Theri is no way, iither, that such a child may be held in any secure facility 
even for a matter of hours. j » 

"t? *uP^*^^ ^^^^ ®^ *^ ^ immediat© emancipation of chfldren at 
Olrtn* Jf the court cannot detain, even briefly, to eviUuate a situation, and if it 
cannot ^toce a chUd against that chlld'i wiU, there Is no pureose served in retain- 
ing this jurisdiction, At best, the court could aot m another soci^ agency, m^j^s 
referrals^ Providing cnsis services (where acceptable to the child) and generally 
acting as the child's advoeat©, but the^ funotiohs ar© performtd as weU%y com- 
munity service a|encies. What has distinmiished Juvrriile court handling of such 
cases in the p^t has been legal mui^lirwhether umd 'jv not, there was the power 
1 *f " ^ ^1 ^*JwttK^i hfa parents' consent. Under the proposed 
Dm legislation, as under the other JJDP guidelines, the muscle is gone, amd I do 
not fee^ use of the court s conttmpt powers to an adequate substitute for a real 
sanption, nor would It be aeeeptable ^ Washin^on. 
To answer your four ^leifie quiiMions^ 

I. Connecticut today bm co-miBWlng of delinquents (up to Iflth bh^thday) 
and ad^tSj except In waiver cases. Roposid DBOle^tlon would forbid even 
twenty-four hour ^cure holding of status offendirs, Havbg no cmtal bdl I 
cannot predict tf the 1979 Qenerrt Assembly wfll p^s the bfll or not. There is 
f so mu^ ^premd ^nera over the unmanageable uOT'Ju venll e minor fe,g. the 16 
w^iiJl ffS ®^ ^* J «^ thwis ^ least^the poW^^ 
might tell Washln^on to ki^^its JJDP money as the price It b wIUing to iiay 
■ ^^^r *S ™dle the aeting^ut noncriminal juvenil© &s it sees flt. - 
_ 2, W^have not changed the law In the last' iv© years. We today our 

status offender jurisdicMon idth the iwne dispositional alternative as are avaU- 
able for aeUnquants who ^mmit oriminiU aetSi 

L 
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^ 3^ Runawayi may be held in deteQUon and, faili&g all diipoeitional alttmatlvei, 
may Ije eonimittf d as delinquent to The Department of Children i Youffi Berv- 
ieti. While DCYS may handle the^ non^ntnlnal delinquent diffenntly^ thers 
Is no legal impadiment to placing them in Long Lane iohool, the ein^e state 
tfainliig sehool for delinquent juvenilei. It should be noted that by eourt and 
praetiee, detention and training sohool placement is sparingly used. For a popular 
tion of three million, Conntcticut has less than sUty detention beds and one 
hundred fifty beds in Long Lane for all dilinquentii itatui and othermse* 

4, Glad you aaked! When Congre^ reconiidera the J.D^P.A, I feel that the 
separation between criminal and noncriminal (statui) delinquonte shotdd be 
erased^ Both status and minor griminal offenders should be handled in the same 
way: Use of the least restrictive available alternatives but with involuntary 
and/or secure placement leg^ly permiisible upon a Judge- § written finding that 
other alternatives were not available. The proper separation should be between 
the violent/serioiw offender and all others, f agree that the runaway should not 
be treated alonpide the rapist, but neither should the first-time shoplifter or 
even the joy rider. On a spectrum of 0 to 10, from least serious to most sepious 
delinquency, the prmnt division is between 0 and 1, between the - -pure" runaway 
and the runa^'ay who happens to go shopiiftiag or joyriding, J thinK this perverta 
the basic premise of a separate juvenilo justice system. The proper division 
should be up around 8 or %to sepaFate the troubled youth whose otfe^ei are 
either status or minor in their itnpaot on otherai from the one who im a menace 
to the Gommunlty and to other juveniles* I feel strongly about thii and would 
welcome suggestions as to how this point of view might be conveyed to the 
Congress. 

I hope this answers your questions and that your meeting with the Ohio Gon= 
gressionai Delegation is a fruitful one. 
Very truly yours, 

FREDERXaA 8. Bhennemah^ 



Family ^oUBT or JEFFfiRioH County, 

Birmingham^ Ala,, February f J, 1979, 

Hon. John Millioan, 
Biark County Office Building^ 
Cantonf Ohio 

DsAR Jack: In response to your recent anquiry concerning the status of thi^ 
staters efforts to dc^inititutionalize status offenders, 1 must admit that there is 
much doubt in my mind as to the ability of our state to meet the JDPA mandates^ 

At the present time the Alabama Department of Youth Bervicei and 
the Alabama Department of Pensions and ieeurity, who share responsibility 
for planning of status offendere when committed to their department, are making 
every effort to meet the mandate. It is my understanding that they are using 
group homes located to various sections of the state in which to house these young 

geople. My. personal knowledge of th^e group homes and their operating poUoies 
j limited, but I am Informed that they are making every effort to oomply they 
are receiving Federal funding. Perhaps it would be best to explain the trials and 
tribulations of our court in dealing with the status offender so tnat you might have 
an accurate d^cription. 

In 1977, a newly enacted juvenile code took effect in our state. In this code 
there are proyisions for Children in Need of Supervbion (CHINS). It is provided 
that the CHINS shall not be housed in a secure facility. We were able to make 
other ^rangements for the housing of our dependent children and convert that 
cottage into a CHINS Cottage. It is separate from our detention faeiilty and is 
constructed as a non-secure and homelike cottage. It has a f^ced-in play area and 
there are loeki on the doors. We do use the locks, particularly at night, in order to 
keep people out rather than to detain the young people. We nave a Title XX con- 
tract witn various group homes In the community and we divert our CHINB to 
these group hom^ whenever possible, SiDce this oontmct is funded with Federal 
funds, the question has arisen M to whether we must remove the fence and door 
locks in order to satisfy the JDPA mandates. 

We use the eottage when a petition has been filed concerning mae CHINS who 
will not stay or fit in one of these group homeSi Of oourse, we have & very difflcult 
time working with these young people who are beyond t h© control of their parents, 
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lehool and other authority figures in the eommunity. When an individu^ beeomes 
gompletely undisc plined, unruly and diitruetive, we wiU remove him from the 
others and plage him in an illation room for 'HimMut". Outiide of our behavior 
Biodifieation progfami this is the only m^ns of dUeipline we use. Am the ehUdran 
are^ taken to school or to the ^m, they ean and do run away from our staff. 
NaturaUy, this oauies muoh concern and even hortUity in the cammunity and 
tton'bdn ^md further difficulty resulting from a deUnquency peti- 

^ provision in our new code which reads as follows • 
_No chUd found to be in need of supervisioni unltsi also found to be delinquent 
snau be committed to or placed In an ifistUution or facility eitablUhed for the 
care and rehabiUtation of dfelinquent children unl^ the court ftncU upon a further 
nearmg that the chUd lj not amenable to treatment or rehabilitation under any 
prior dispogition, or unl^s such chUd is again dleged to be a child in need of 
su^rviHion and the court, after hearing* so finds." 

We are reluc^nt to use this provision but there are times when all eUt seems 
otffrs ^ way of preventing the ehUd from harming him^lf or 

My main concern with recent Federal lepslation has been the complete elimina- 
tion of the juvenile courts from participating in the development of programs and 
^if I * to implement these programs in the area ^ juvenile prevention, 

ihe le^slation based upon the false assumptioa that the juvenile eourte have 
completely failed m their mission, and| therefore, should be ignored in the pl^nlns 
and implementation of these progrms. The programs that are implemented art 
done so by community agencies who are not a part of the juvenile courts; They, 
therefore, do not have the authority to r^trict the undiseipUned behavior of the 
status offender who h^ been brought to the attention of the court. There is an 
assumption that the child and his family will volunteer their complete cooperation 
Unfortunately, this assumption also proves to be false in so many of th^ cas^ 
Ihere is also a lack of accountabiUty to the judicial system by these agencies 
who ^e worWng with the child who has b^n deolared in need of super^-islon. It 
behef that in order for any juvenile deUnquency prevention program to be 
- streeessful, there must be an involvement of the juvenile courts and it would 
appear that the only way to accomplish this would be a requirement in the lerisl^ 
tion that a proportionate share of planning, program and funding be mandated 
ior tiie J uvemle^ courts. « 

I reaMze this^is a veiy rambling letter and the longer it go^ on, the more I 
would Uke to say. To bnng it to a conclusion. I can only state that I feel the 
juvenile court has been m the role of a stepchild In the LEAA, and it is high time 
tnat It should be brought Into the family and supported in fashion that wilTi^ure 
succ^ m Its work rather than being a self-fuERlUng prephecy of doom by the 
piimners. 

Sincerely, 

_ G. Boss Bell. 

Hon. JOHN B. MiLuoAN, novimn, Tmx„ FOrum $9, ma. 

judgBj Family Cetirf, 
OafUmf Ohio 

DiAR John: In reply to your letter dated Februaiy 13, 1979 regarding the 
Juvenile JusUce Delinquency ^ Prev^tion Act, my aomments are as foIIoTO^ 
Queation No* 1 

Isolated c^s of non-conformance but, for the most part. Texas 
loltf^tt— * Juvenile Justice Delinquency & Prevention Act mandates by 
1980, However, it may^^ ye^ difficult for some of the niral areas which do no^ 
have the resources readily available. Here in Harris County, there has been no 
co^ingUng of delinquents and adults for several years and, on rare odcasibn 

f^f^-^^^l^. fL^^WiKH^iH"^^^ detention beyond 24 hours if the parent 
refuse ^ tafe the child back into their home or cannot be located, there are no 
°- F4P*^®"™l"l™°"^®f available in the community, and his/her behavior is 
such that we behe ve WroAer to be a danger to himsel^4ereelf. 
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Duf Juveoile Law wai modified eUghtly' ia 1975 to requi^ a detention heaiing 
wlthki 4S houfi instead of 24 boun ai oiigtoaUy enaeted. We found, with tht 2i 
bouf deadUntp ^at in many OMes ^e paring could not be eontaoted Bsid/ot 
amngemin^ made to pick the ohild up from detention within that ihoFt tirni, 
even though we fully intended to Ftlease the child and take no further legal ac- 
tion, in roan? earn we wife forced to fill a petition on the child in oFdir to have 
a place for nim/her to ileep until ^e parenta could come for the child. TOeQi 
we had the eztm work of dbmisaing the petition. Thuif a ohild was brought into 
the Juvenile Juitiet System and a record was begun when such was not the intent 
or need. With ^e deadUne extended to 4S hours, we find that in upwards of 98 
pamnt <^ such eam, arrongiments can be made and the child picked up by the 
parents withnut htcesdy^Ung the fiUng (and later ^mlsging) of a pe^Uon we 
have no intention to pumue. 

Legidly, the stetua offendef is still under the jurisdiction of the courti howeveri 
in Ha^is County we see this as more a community responsibility than a Juvenile 
Justice System responsibility. As a conseciuince, we attempting to deve! ^ 
community resource for these children and divert them from the Juvenile Justi e 
^stem. 

Quuiimi No, & 

If a child runs Away, he/she can be found to be a Child in Need of Supervision. 
His/her court orden wUl contain a provision not to leave the court placement 
without pennissioni If he/she continues to nm away^ that child can be found to be 
a delinquent child by virtue of the fact that he/she violated a court order. If 
he/she continues to run away, the coui^ may oon^der placing ^e ohild in a more 
seoure setting. 

Queition No* 4 

More resources should be developed for status offendeim which do not encourage 
continual acting out on the part of the chUd as a prerequisite for obtaining help. 
Instead of imporing arbitm^ and, under some conditions, Impq^ble deadlines, 
Juvenile Justice DeUnaueney & Prevention Act regulations should defer to State 
law when State law is in place and in conflict with the Juvenile Justice DeUn^ 
quenoy Prevention Act repilations. ^metimei these arbitrary deadlines and 
relations bring about ^e very thing they were promtUgated to tUmlnatef 

if we dan be of further aMistance, please contact ui* 
Sincerely, 

Judge, Sl&ih DUitici Court, 



Probata Court for the Oountt of Oakland, 

Po^w, MM,, February 16, 1979* 

Hon. John H. Milusan, 
Btark CourUy 0£k$ Bu^tiin^, 
CafUm, phw 

DgAR Jack: I am enolosing mateiial tha_t desoribes our new Status Offenders 
Program that may be of interest to you. The State of Miohigan does not fully 
meet the mandates of the Juvenile Justice DeUnquency ^ Prevention Aot 
deinstitutionalize itatus offenders. Our sucoesa in this area is probably about 70 
percent. 

There has been legislation ponding regarding the Juvenile Code in this state; 
however, nothing has been done to eUminate statui offender jurisdiction. 

Our last recoum for the habltuai runaway is to detain that youngster in our 
secure detention facility. This is only done it is abiolutely necessai^. 

Hopefully when the Juvenile Justice DeUnquency & Prevention Act ^ is to be 
reconsidered^ the Conpess will make a speoial effort to be more re^stia in the 
area of lock up for runaways. In other words, as a last resort, allow these runaways 
to be in a look up facility for 10 days. Also, i^ferral to private institutions should 
not L)e included. 

If you have any questions about the enelosed material, please let me know. 
, Sincerely, 

Exjomm Arthur Moore, 

Proboie Judge* 
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MoNTQoifiRT Qmwm QomT, 

Juig§, family C^rtp 
Ca^fif Ohio 

yPiAB Jack: k M F^ponie to your litter of Febma^ 13. IdTi, rigarding 
-th« Juv^Uo DiUnqueney Md n^venti^^ 

To f oUoir your outltoi I would r^ond as f oUot^ l \ 

(1) Indtima wiU not be able t^ meet nq^ementi ib tiimlnate' uuititu-i 
tionaUiIarof s^t^ off^dm by IttO^^&fy cbinion W thai there wiU be no 
0pmmin^[kg of delinqutnts ancf ad^ti^ Nearly evtir court b& beim' able to make 
Uie neemary an^angim^ts to aeeompliih tw^ Hotrever^ theart sMng 
feding among juvesUe judm that we ndthtr oould nor ^^d dkn^te the 
mure detrition of status oflenders beyond 24 Uours^^ addiUon, we do not have 
the iaeilities at huid for proving for those status oflendm, ^ey would stay 
absent look. h--.^.^. - . ■ ,3.-/ 

Hbtre was a subs tw^tlal revision In the juvenile law last year (107S Legisla- 
ture). It. was to be effective October 1, lif79( i^d It is babg reviewed by our 
le^datitre pr^entiy in sm^im. Who knows what wUl be the end produet? Pf» 
enUy we have jurbdietion of status offenders and as far as I ^ow^ we will 
cohttoue to have jurisdiction of them. We may be some wl^t limited in the dis^ 
positional altemativei available to us. 

(3) My bottomlino cotrqive authority for runaways right now is Jidl. 

(4) If CongrisB should reoossid^ the JtD.P.A. I wotud liki for^em to give us 
the authority to treat status offenders like any other offtnderi with the f grange 
of alternative treatment UQd pUctment avauable. I really tUnk ^e ^tinction 
is arbitrary and artiflaiaL Our Job is to help the kids regi^dliis of how th^ oomLe 
to our attention (e«g, whether running away or stewing somethis^ and to do 
the Job we need all possible options op^ and maybe a few optioE^ tuit are either 

^impmible or havfn t btm thou^t up yet. 

It was good to hear ifrom you. I hope ^e above hdps« 
Very truly you^, 

THOtfAB K. MlLLIOAK, JudgSi 



Bmymnm Judioial Cimoim ComT, 
^ ^ aUy, Dak., 6§ioh§r §4, 1977. 

Hon. Jom H, MiLUdANj 

of FamUy Caurtt 
Canloni Ohio 

DiAH jTOOS MiLUQAHi I enclo^ a copy of the letter our Advisory Committee 
wrote to Governor Kneip oonoeraing the %ul^ Dakota Criminal Justlee Oommis^ 
V don's wlthdimwal f rom the JJDFA Aet, 

tt aU rsal^ bo^ doim to the fact ^uth Dakota had im eiciUent ifeobrd in the 
deinstitutloiudisation of status offenders prior to the Act. In t^e mrk of^^semaiy 
Saari in the study of children and custodyf ' ibu^ Pidio^ 
States in the Union for initittitionaUsation of JuvenUi offenderSi Starthig from 
such a low^bastUneg there was no way in "^e world that we could substan^Uy 
deibstitytlonaliie aU status offi^den. AdditionaUyj the Act called for^ at the time^ 
100% compUanee for a period of yem. We Just felt/ in idl hones^f there was no 
reason to participate, under the Actf irith ^ose particular guideun^ wd tbere^ 
fore, chose to withdimw. If you have Mky questions^ plea^ don't hesitate to contact 
mOi 

GirmU Oouri /u^b* 
Coiiif omrsAx^s of SentogkTi 

JSFFSBSOM DtSfBlOT CoOSt>, 

Lmiimlkf Ky>, Marah 6, 1979. 

Hon. JOBN R. MiLUQAN, 

Ju^g Biark CmrUy Fmuy Courif 
CaiUonf Ohio 

v D^Am Jacx^ I h^»e that the following information well be helpful in your 
pr^entation to the Onio Conp'essionid Delegation. As you weU know« the JJDFA 
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ia wUeh Kmtud£T k now m p^iolp&tbig itatf, mtodat^ ui to delnstitutionidiie 
itstus , offtBdm. UnfortunaMyyi m our itote ReparatioOf ai well as deiiistitu^ 
tign^iiatlony mini be imderU^tnj since only two (2) of our oounti^ (out of 120) 
have sapaimte Juvenfle detaiition fwgiliti^. 

Our mandate for 1980 Is 75%. Reidistkally we wUl probably not attain thto 
goal in spite of sipLUaant efforts made in the pMt ai^teen (18) Bionths« 
lAtively, numerous o^knges have been made in our C^e over the past five yeara; 
boweve^ the ksut of retaining juiiidietion over istatus offendej^ has remained 
Intaot. At preiMiti the eoeroive auth^ty for ruMway, truBn% ^d tieymsid eon« 
^1 ohUdren inoluqes probation Mkd insiituti^uJ oonflnement^ the latter obviously 
at variimGe prineiple and foundattori df the JJDFA^ 

ihps^ of MfUoldtw funding to stat^ who do not t^e iubstantial meMures to 
. effiot edmpliimee^ I do not feil that the ultimate go^ of the JJDPA ^riU be 
attainid. State soeial servloe a|;eneies which have primu'y responsibility for 
aecomplishing the deinstitution^sation sehme will probab^ be more responsive 
to the eut-ofifof funding than the "voluntary" meaaurii prtsentiy tolerated, 
iinoerdy; 

JOBH B* MiLUKENy Jr., 

Circuit GoOTt of Cook Counttj 
^ ^ _ Chiimg9, lU.i Mar^ Si, 1979. 

Hon. JOBN MlLUOANi 

Judg$, FmnUy Uourtf 
Cmn^it Ohio 

DiAE J Ami We wiU have great dinculty in obtai^g shelter eare (nonseettfe) 
faeUities for idl ^tus offenders by I^e Illinois Department of ChUdren ^d 
Family Servioes has taken no congrete steps toward provld^g suoh a facUlty ^ 
Cook Coimt7p 

We should be able to avoid commin^ing of delinquints and adults. 

Our law has changed in providing for omy shelter oare for status offenders and 
not aUowing a commitment to the Department of Correotions of a MINB who 
violate a co^ order. 

We at the merey of IDCTO with respect to repeated runaways as tiiey have 
adequate placement for only a sm^ percentp We reoyole runaways through the 
court again and ^idn, 

JpD.P.A, ^oultTmuidate no changes urdess the neoessa^ fundbig is providtd. 

We have many repeat runaways who are held in our detention center pending a 
dinic^ examination. There should be an ^ception to the J.D.P.A. guidelines to 
provide for holding such a chUd up to 30 days for a clinical or other good reasons. 

The children to question aie often terrified when they re^iie that a judge has 
no more ability to control them thim their parents. 

The system discriminates against the poor who cannot get into hospitalSi are 
refused admission by the IJJInols pepartment Mental He^th md end up in an 
inadequate foster home ^d ultimately the street, 
Slnctrdyi 

joKN P. McQtoy, 
A^ing Preitding Judggf JuvmiU Dimion* 



The iuFEAioR QomTf 
„ , Lot AngskM, Cal^»i Jum f, IBff* 

Hon« JoBN R. MnuoAiiy 
Couft of Common Pkat, 
OaMon, Ohio 

BsAR JtrnoE Milugan: Judge Ho^boom has asked me to respond to your 
leWer of June 1 ragarditii the above subject. Assemblyman Dixon has introduced 
AB 95S, a copy of which is enelosed« This biU hm pamd the AsMmbly and is now 
pending in the Benate. We expeot it to undergo some wending ^ the Senate and 
ultimately paM both Houses of the Legislature. 

At the present time we are not sure whether or not the Governor will sign the 
bUL We have received word that he h^ expresied concern that the State will be 
Ineii^ble for Federal funds under the provisions of the "Bayh Act*" AB 958 has 
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the suppozt of the California Jud^§ Atsooiation, law enforeefno nt and moit of 
the Prbbation Departinenta, Many of us feel that the issue of Fademi funds is 
imlivant and that the Federal Act should be amended to pemit limited detentien 
of i^tus offend€^« 

AB 9SS provides a masdmum of 48 hours initial detention for aU status offender. 
The puipose of this seotion fa to enable the poUoe and probation oflQcials to eheok 
for wante and wairants and to detain the minor long enouf h to reuniti Mm with 
his parents. The second provision of the bill enables the court to enforce its own 
owie^. Under exiitinf law, there is no way you can effectively order a status 
offender not to leave a non-iecufe placement, I enaloie for your perusal an exceUf nt 
ppinion of our Court of Appeal on this subject authored by Justice Gar dntr- Tht 
Opinion is entitled In r§ KonM A, B% 

I pewnally do not believe that voluntary, non-coercive programming, is effic^ 
tive unless the Juvenile Court has the ability to Impose limited seoun detention 
on minori. 

i know nothing about ^e project known as "TOe Aw^enlng Peace, Ino," 
The Family Grids Inteivention Progrmm in Abmeda iPounty has Deen in/bptfa^ 
tion for about two yean. The only comment I can make about that program is 
that a long time Juvenile Court Judge in Alameda County by name of John 
Furchio stated that he had been a long time adovcate of tibe institutionalization 
of status offenders until AB 3121 went into effect. I do not know whiter or not 
we can imply from that that the Family Crisis Intervention Fromun hm Ymn 
successful or not* Judge Furohio has now changed his mind anf is supporting 
AB 95S« 

If I esa be of any further aMistance, please do not h^tate to eaU on me, 
Veiy truly yours, 

PfiMing 

BTAWmm OF SOH. JOHV B. KIUIOAN, Tma% fllOLT QOVn% 

OARTOH, OHIO 

Judge MiLLioAN. When John Dean told me I had 6 minutes to tall 
you aU I know about juvenil© justice, Gordon Eoley, who knowi me 
bett6r,_8aid it wouldn't take me half that^ long/ md it may be 
so. [Laugh ter.l I am here wearing three hats* One nat is as chairman 
of the GoTernment Committee of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judg^, repreaentrng over 2,500 judges in the juvenile courts 
around the country who are members of that a^ociation« Mother 
hat that 1 wear is as a membOT of tthe State advisory ^oup under the 
Juvenile Justice Act. I am a member of the .Ohio BAQ g^up. The 
hat that I wear that I suppose ^vea whatever int^dty there is to 
the lifestyle I enjoy is as a juvenll© court Judge in a smaU town 
culed Canton, OniO| that is more famous for ite professionfd football 
HaU of Fame thm ite juvenile court. 

I want to say to you on bAalf of tte National OounoU that there 
ai'e ttoee thin^ I thmk Bn sigpfficant as to l^e juveiule judg^ df 
^this coimtay. Ithmk itis miportwt, as you condder reauthorization, 
to at least give attenrion to thi^. The tot rae is ^at over 4,000 
diff^nt juvenile judges i^und ^e co^tiy have received t mi^itig 
since 1974 in progn^s that have been lately funded Irf Juvezuile 
Justice, I bdieve this, together with the initiative of the Federal 
Govemmrat and a lot of other thin^ tibat have happmed, has really 
c^ed the judg^ of this country into a new mind set* I toow a 
person^ matter, my conscience and my consoioumess of what go^ 
on mth th^ p^ple who appear before me has, md^ed, chan^d over 
the 20 years that J have been a juvenile judge and become mcreasingly 
bold in the task 
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I thmk this is important. The judg^ that the act is dealing \dth 
today, admimsterii^ the juvemle juitie© system, are a different set 
of judges in tarns of their mind set and pet^pective today than they 
were a few y%Bm Bgo, 

I this^ the final thu^ that is mportant is, thank God, somebody is 
feiaUy hetenmg. The judges have been screami^ since the banning 
of the juvenile court ^stem that we needed additional altematlvis 
jnd optioM tojprpvide support and program for the efforts to re- 
habuxtate md aevilop mature young people. You have been veiy 
hdpf ul in thoie providons. 

Y^, we believe the act ought to be reauthorized. As you note, we 
^^Pport the 4-year reauthorization. We believe that it is wential 
that there be a separate workbox or identify for juvenile justice, else 
it will indeed get lost. 

One pomt that was not made tUs morning but I would like to add, 
and additional reason for dou^ it is that in toe Conp*©^ of the United 
Stat^ we ris© need a poup hke youre that has a spedal mterest and 
special ove^ifht of tte administration of juvenile Justice in tWs 
c^untiy. So we are very strong in our support of the proposition that 
the fourth bos should mdeed ^st* 

We do disi^pee with the recommendation of the proposal of the 
Nationd Institute at Juvenile Justice and believe it should remain 
m Juvenile Justice, As a matter of fact, I think the impact ^at the 
Act has had on the training md on research in juvaoJle justice is 
Ofrtainly one of the most si^iflcant conMbutions* Where the rubber 
hits the road, my friends, is on the two mandates of the act discu^ed 
here this morning. It is at that point I fue^ that the h^t that I wear 
as a juvenile judge struMlmg in a maUcpunty is the one that comes 
to the fore* You don't know me Bjxd you have no reason really to 
trust my integrity. 

What I would really truly surest and ask you to do is that some- 
time within the next few days ^courage all the membem of the 
subcommittee to get on the phone ^d call their juvenile judge, I 
am sure every Member of the Congre^ ^ows one or two judges 
who have juvenile Jurisdiction in the area that they represent* Call 
t^em up and say somethmg lUto thipi Sam, how is it going? Theie 
juvenile judg^ in the National A^ociation came dowii here md gave 
us a red bpoUdt, In that booklet they made an incredible statement. 
They said that the effect of the Juvemle Juitice Act as it now emste is 
to aUow a child ultimately to decide for hins^ whether he will go to 
school, whether he will live at home, whether he liriU continue to run, 
fUDp run, home, or whether he will even ob^ orders of 

your court,. ^le Juvenile judges are ma^g a statement l^e that. 
What do you thiii of that? your juvei^e judge that qu^tion in 
terns of whether that is the effect of Uie Juv^H justice Act m a 
Mttom Une matter of authority and stand bac^ and listen* 

While you are talUng to them, ask them what kind of impact the 
Feder^ imtiative has had upon the separation of juveniles from adults 
in j^ls and lockup, again in their own. jurisdiction, and again stand 
ba^^d listen. 

There ^tre other ways of static thft dOenmia that is created by the 
total absolute deinstitutionali^atibn of chronic habitual runaways 
and school ^wts. Judge Brenneman from Bhode Islwd, in one of 
the letters attached to our statement, makes the intereiting daim 
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^at is worth UsteniBg to, ttiftt the effeet of the Juvenile Juitice Act is 
to ra^cipate children at birth. Think Bbout that one. Juctee Steve 
Bach, I ,cflUed the other day in jtodiwa. I don't Imow himi I gaid 
. _^w are you getting along with the Juvenili Justice Act?" He said 
Xm problun mth the act and ita administration is that it treata 
cnuaren u httle adiuts," 

IgUMs that is worth thinUi^ about too. 

We have propo^d in our amendmtnt, No. 1, a different mswer. 
We can eontinue the rancor that go» on mth the paraUd and costly 
^tami that are bemg developed for deali^ mth status oflendere 
and dehnquent kids. We can peroetuate that kind of dilmma with 
all the rancor that goes with it. We believe, along with a lot of other 
poups ever toe years, that a better way for the Federal Goveinment 
to mandate activity within the locd States— you have hewd from Ms. 
y\ mt and the problems th^ have in OaUf orma, which are legitimate- 
is to adopt a standard that simply says that the juvenile Judie in 
evepr court m^ this country as a matter of the exercise of bottom line 
authpnty shaU always be required to use the least restrictive option 
conastwt with the treatment needs of the juvenile and his fa&ly. 
^^Ihaok you for the implication of concem for the family toaUy m 
the Juvenile Justice Act. We believe that that kind of stindaid can 
worfc. It IS one that we unanimously approved in our convention in 
C^alifonua last summer. It will solve an awful lot of problems in the 
administration of this act because they cannot in good coMcienee 
OTntmue theu- participation. If the absolute 100 percent mandate 
of the act is not Ranged, it seems to many of us that the vwy people 

theactwasmtendedtohdparetheoneswhowTUbehurtm 
roMik you ve^ much. 

Mr. Andbews. yery good. That is a point of view we have not heart 
mion. rou mentioned some action that was taken at a national 
meeting, . 

^Judie MttHOAM. You wiU find that it is ejilbit A m our statement, 
a^ut halfway through the document. It is a wsoltitidn that deals 
not only with inverting the priorities-^I tUnk one of the iniportarit 
pomte that^e^woiild make, ottd I am sure rae that lvfa.5Wesf iro^d 
a lot of other people have been saying, our preoccupation 
with the status offender tad total 100 percent tfiinstitutionalfiaWoft 
hM waUy _mmi^ed our rMppnse m the area fof getatitf^^^^M^ du^ of 
Jan. 1 he National Counral of JudjpS is saving, dong iOTtb Mot of ithe^^ 
l^^^^ptwwrte^nr^^ t^ ' ; 

a ta« wat we du^t tdWa^ 

hro^aturday. I win certain quesabns to ^£ Thaiifc 

you forjposing them to us. . - ; ; 

. The fourth and iMt of this panel— this being a 20-minute panel 
that we started ;36 mmut« ago, is Mr. Lee M. Thomas, director 
pubuc safety propams in Owumbia, S.O. 
P^pared tMUmooy of Lee M 

, ' oAFETT PiiooiiAyB, State of Botob Oabomha ' 

Mr. ChairmM, ind DWIn 
_ My amie ft L«t M.r.raOTaii and I am hwf repreaantini the Stata of South 
earollM as Dlreotor of the DivWon of PubUo Proirofii in tho G^e^>^ ^ 
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Offio€i This Division is the designated agency reipotisihie for state planning 
efforts in the areas of eriminal ana juvenile juitiee and admlniste]^ the Juvenfle 
Juftice and Beiinquency Prevention Act in South Gatolina. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify today about a suhjeet which is partis 
cuUr& coDiplexi i.e^ Juvenile Justice and Delinquency* It is oftontimes difficult 
to ri^iit the temptation of such adages as -*Bpeak softly atid carry a bi| ^iok'-. 
Puninhment to the juvenile offender nas too often in the past been adniinisterad 
without the oritieal inr'edlent of compaiiion* We must never forget that childrenj 
though oftentimes looking and sounding like p'own ups, are itill children and 
that fact mu^ be a key eonsideratibn in any ayatem dealing with them. Children 
have no vote; no real voioe in chan^ng the system « It is therefore up to us to look 
out for their interests. The youth of this nation muit not be overlooked in estab^ 
li^hing jprioiities for programi and reiouroes to help and direct them dining 
the on.^is times of their Uves« 

Congress is to_ be aommended for recogniiing and acting on these needs in 
establishing the Juvenile Justice and Deliaquenoy Frovention Act of 1974* Our 
treatnient of status and non-status offenders has been peatly affected nationwide 
by the mandate of deinstitutionalizationi and the prooe^ has produced many 
innovative and desirable ch^^s in establlihing youth programs and facilities 
which would meet theie legislative requirements. 

We in South oUnai iua our coU^^es In other strntes, are vit^y eonoemed 
with urge approv^ of reauthorization of the juve^'le Jt^tioe and DeUnqu^cy 
Prevention Act of 1974^ as amended. , 

The proposed lepsMlon (H.R, 6704) eont^ns sever^ unendments wltlch we in 
South CarpUna enthUilastigaUy support, FIntj we endo^e the merger of the 
National Institute for Juvenile Justice and DelinqueAoy Prevention and the 
KationiJ Institute of JusUoe, Seconal the aoaendmest prodding stat^ with 
more flexibility in meeting the deinstitution^iation ituidu'd wm ^ow ^d 
encourage greater participation in the pro^ami thereby serving the needs of more 
Juveniles thfui ever bet ore; and thirdly^ the amendment providing an alternative 
to the monitoring report will significantly reduce the adinlnistrative red t^pe 
which states have ^countered in the past, Furtherf the opportunitiei afforded 
by the propoaed legislation in dealing with the serioiis juvenile offender has too 
lonp been neglected, and Confess and tUs cominlttee are to be commended for 
their diligence in seeking and offering remedies for tUli entieal iisue, 

WUle we applaud the Inclusiou o? the amendments I have just mentioned^ an 
area concern to us is the propose to locate the Office of Juvenile Justice under 
the gener^ authority of the Attorney Gener^, At a time when states are con^ 
frontiKl with a m^titude of separate Feder^ administrative agencies, and con^ 
solidatlon and coorcUnation if being urged on a nation^ level by the A^ident 
himself I it makes little sense to us that more effective iervipe ddivery of this p? o^ 
gram coidd be accomplished by adding yet another agency within the iJready 
overburdened Depai^ment of Justice. We hirtlier beiieve that progiam coordlna^ 
tion and effectiveness wouldi In fact^ be diminiihed by this move, ^d urge that 
you consider keeping the cuirent organisational structura with a itrong Aamlnls^ 
trator of OJJD^ working under the authoritv of the Admlnsitrator ci LEAA, 
This would ensure a coorwsated effort at the Federiy level in Msisting stat^ and 
locaiiti^ in systems improvement and crime control. 

Further, to ensure coordination at the state level, we wish this Committee to 
be made aware that the state i^ncy desipiated by our Gov^or to devdop 
and implement South CaroUna-s criming Md Juvenile justice plan, we feel aU 
federaUy ftmded Juvenile Justice programs should be coordinated and administered 
thfou^ the state planning agency and that no pro-am fiuiding under the Act 
^ouldbe awarded directly to private non-profit agenclei or loc^ unite of govern^ 
ment. Only by maintaining a central coordiiiatio& pei&t for the administration 
of Federal and state funds can an effective comprehensive criminal ^d Juvenile 
Justice system be deveolped tor each state. Additionally, through this u^rdina^ 
tion it Is possible to m^imi^e the impact of the limited resources under this Act 
by tying fliem to other state, Fedwd and local r^ourc^. Elnal^, I would propose 
that a more focused approach be developed for the use of funos administered at 
tfe OJJDP level by ^locating these fun& to the stat^ for use in se^r^ national 
priority pro@^m mas. This would allow for the implementation of policy initla^ 
lives iiationiHde without the, time consummg administrative proem of competl<^ 
tion currently used by the Office. 

The Justice System Improveroent Act should further be amended though 
the JuvenUe Justice Act to insure that the "adequate a^lstance- ' provision wluch 
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appll^ to eourto sod oorreotio&g ihould ^lo ftpplj to ^ qompo&eati of 
cruamal juatlee ^stami inqludlnf Juvenile Juitiee, Our problems netdi in 
the Juvenile justice ai'ia In South CwlmB mi^t vaiy great^ from thpia wne 
problems sad ne^s in Ilorida, Tenneaiee, Wyoming, or other states. Our own 
netdi m South CaroUna might also vaiy from year-to-year , ststas sho^d 
have the neeeisai^ flsxibility in allocating th^ funds as they m need^ In Ueu 
of categorfsing that 19,15 ptreent be committed to juv^oile justice wd deUn^ 
queney prevention programining. 

I wotud further reipeotful]^ remind the Committee, Mr, Ohairm^, that ndes, 
requirements^ regulaitioz^, definitions responsibilities pu^umt to the Act 
are sometimes so tedious sad timMonsuaii^ that f participation in ^e pro^ 
l^ain by ^ stotei is sometimes impossible, 'fee impact (rf such Fequirements on 
we states should be of primao' coneemi and the Office of Juve^e Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention sho^d be direatsd to act with reasohable coDsideration 
and judgment in estabHshing these guidelines. Wherever possible^ simflir ad^m^ 
utrative provisions of the Justice System Improvement Act and the Juv^t 
Justice Act should be coordinated for co^ormity. Just as with the J8IA, the 
Juvenile Justice Act should be amended to require that the cost of feder^y 
funded projects be assumed after a reMonsble length of timej OJJDP should be 
required to take action on state juvenile justice plans inthio a speeifled time* 
frame; and all civil H^ts provisions of the JilA should be included in ^d fuUy 
inoorporated into the Juvenile Justice Act m weU, 

Mr. Chainnani In conelusion, may 1 offer some quotes from an address ^eently 
delivered by South Carolina's Governor Richard W, Riley Mote the National 
Juvenile Justlee Advison^ Committee, "We In South CarpUna aiQ taktog a long, 
hard look at ourselves in the area of juventte justice, md not everything we see 
Is particidarly gratUying * * * emphasis must now be placed on prevention, 
parental responsibflity, and justice * * ♦ In seeking remedies for this crltiefd 
issue, we, as government offialali, must look beyond ourselves. We must not let 
the parent, the aiti^en, or the community abdicate their responsibility in this or 
any other public conoern. Especially in the handling and care of our ehiidr^/we 
must not confuse permlsslvehess with nerieot or authwity with abuse. We must 
know ^d undeFStand the difference ouz^^ves and teach It to our children by the 
most potent method of by mampW 

Mr, Chairmanj I subniit that our Feder^ govemment also bears a p'eat re^ 
sponaibility to our troubled youth, and the Offlco of Juve^e Justice and Delin^ 
quency Prevention should take the initiative in achieving this gold by getting 
needed services down to the level where it would do the m^t good. Its first 
priority must still be to provide aid Md assistance to ohildren in trouble with 
the law. The way to do tWs is to make it possible for stat^ to deal with tiieir 
individual and v^ying probleins in the funding and administration of Juve^e 
programs in the mo^ effeative way pos^ble« We urge you to hdp lis make the 
heeded changes in this legMation your consideratfon of the proposj^ we have 
made here today. Thank you. 

OV LEE If « XBOKM SniOTOB, SITinoir OF SVBIia 
BJm'Sr PEOOBAKS, OOLVMIU, 8,0, 

Mr, Thouas* I heard you about the time* I mil to hit the Ufh 
points. You haye my wntten t^timony. j am here tod^ M direGtbr 
of the DiTOion of Public S^ety in the GoTemor'i office South 
Cfm^Una, That is the ^eney that adndmstm fundSi as well as 

a Tariety of other duti^. 

We aaminister the JuTenUe Justice Act* I am also phaiimw of the 
Crifiunal Justice A^oeiation, whJdi is made up of Gordon Snuth's 
eouuteiparts around the county. I am speaking to you today pri* 
mwily for the South C^olinft systemi so tne points of "Hew I es^use 
will be mine* I will indicate to you when they are aMoeiation "news* 
I appreciate the opportunity to Ibe with you. 

Our ^ooiation md I as an individuaf th^k the Ooyeraori ^ this 
countiy haye found that the Juyenlle Jwtice Aot is a yery important 
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act. It has had a tremendous impact at the State md local leTet 1 
cm tell you, without that act m South Carolina, diiMtitutionfdkationi 
the Knd of efforte we have been able to bring to bear m dealing not 
only mth the status oflende'i^ but with serious criminal oflendeis who 
we delinquents, as well m the issue of separation of adults md ju- 
yenil^ would not have come about. That would not have haOTened 
m South Carolina without that act* It provided the inopetus* It pro- 
vidid some financial help^ not newly the wnount that wm required » 
but largely it provided the focus on problems that n^ed to be ad- 
dMsed in our Btate. 

We wt veiy strong supportera of that act md we are very strong 
supporters of the reauthon^ation of that act* 

We appreciate also some of the provisions that you have included 
in your proposed House biU, particularly the provisions that wa feel 
provide some more flexibiUty in implementaUon of that act, some of 
the thin^ that have been mentionea earlieri which mclude iomewhat 
of a recognition of State laws as far aa monitoring is concerned, 

Ctae of the gods, we feel, of the act was to bring about policy change 
at the State and local level, policy change aa far aa detention of in- 
di-yiduaJs, policy changes as far as dealing with status oflenders. We 
feel that when Stat^ implement policy change through the enactment 
of law, that law should be recognised at a Federal level md there 
should be some relaxation as far as the kind of rejporting requu'ement 
back to the Federal agency* We recogniie in your bill some recognition 
of that and we appreciate it* 

We do feel, however, there needs to be a separation between the 
requirement for deinstitutionalization of status offender and the 
requiremento for detention, separation of adulte and juveniles. We 
would request that you take a look at that as far as the monitoring 
requirem^t* 

Additionally I want to moke a point on some of the earlier comments 
I heard this monung and tiat is that this act does a variety of thinp. 
(toe of the big thin^ it does is that it promotes policy change, It has 
had a tremendous impact, as I have indicated, on State aad local 
government. When we hear of a proposal such as the one made this 
morning by an individual from the Justice Department about ti^^g 
juveniles from adult facUiti^ at the detention sta^e, abfolute require- 
ment they should not be detained in adult f aciliti^^ I don^t disoOTee 
with their philosphy, I don't disap^e with their motivations^ but I do 
rsqu^t that those kmds of thi^pl)e studied in depth lo that we don- 1 
find ourselves actually worMng at cross-puiposes with our philosophy* 
That would meanj for u^tancop in my State we would change the 
direction we set when this act was initially implemented in 1974 and 
197 5 f and that is that we have been worki^ steadily to implement 
the mandate of separation of juvenUei md adulte in our jails« 

M we now are going to say we want to take them out of the jails, 
then m effect we are going to set up another system of juvenile deten- 
tion centcn which in our State would require s^uficwt amounte of 
money and may well cause us to lose the focus that we have been able 
to place on the critical issue in juvenile detention, which im whether 
the juvenile should be detained at alL In a majority of the c^es, wi 
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find the juvenOe does not need to be detained in seourity detention 

Where we have separate juvenile detention facilities, there seemi 
to be mueh more of an ability of a local official who ii malpz^ the 
decision to detain him and detain him for as ejctended period of time. 
So, I would iu^^t that m we look at those kmds of things for inclusion 
in the act, we Ounk through the impact and the implication and ^o 
we tUnk about how consistent it is mtii the direction we have already 
set in motion by this act. 

^e &a&\ pomt I want to make is on the separate ho% issue that I 
beard a lot of dkcussion about. Our asiociationi the National 
Governors Association, has talked nationwide and haa discussed this 
with our counterparts around the country. We are coi^istent as far 
as the two associations are concerned. We don't feel there shoidd be a 
separate boic. We feel that the Admimatrator of OJJDF should be a 
strong administrator, given the authority to run it within the coritent 
of the LBAA. structure* We feel that way because of the need to insure 
consistency between those two efforte. 

One of the reasons that I apologia for hm^m l&t« at this pwd today 
is that I am chairing a group of State officii today that is ti^ig to 
come to grips with the recommended budget cute m the I^XA pro^ 
gram* I can teU you that that may well have a tremendous impact on 
juvenile justice and ddmquency preyention in this coun^. We t^ed 
about the maintenance of effort provision of LBAA. u there is no 
money there to midntaJn that, it will mew aiw money appropriated 
under this act wUl no Iqng^ be available for implemwtation of juvenile 
justice programs^ the initiative we talked about here, the imtiatiyes 
we will tdk about in the f utu^. 

We appreciate the opport^ty to be htrei We appreciate some of 
the thingsyou have included in your bUL We look forward to continu- 
ing to wort wiUi you, 

Mr* Andhiswi* V ery good. This h^ been a very good pand. It 
looks like maybe this matter of the fourth k bon going to be a very 
serious qu^tion, I am not sure that I quite understand Sll the imiilicfl;^ 
tions of what you m sayi^« I kaow tnat i;^e doh^t haye the eiqijerience 
that you do, , . 

Thank you for helpmg us get on the track and at least h^ia thuodi^ 
ing about and searching for some practical solution. I a^ure you that 
we wiU make evory effort to not ody reedl what you have^said, but 
to review the statement and pve them most sMous oonfflderation« 

ThasA: you f^ain. 

Nekt'ufe repi^entativ^ of private nonprofit ^^ups who 9M oon* 
cemed with thm mattem ^e tot was to be Mr.^ Walter L/ Smart, 
ohataian ^ the National Collaboration for Youth and executive direc- 
tor of ^^e Nationid Federation of Settiemmts aud Nd^borhood 
dentew in New T^ I unde^tand that Ms, Maitha Bernsteini 

from OirU 0ubi of Ame^ repr^ient Ktr, Sm^t. 

iJbo with us b'Dr, Kai Wyatt, ■ ^ ' ^ 

Ms. Smith, I am Barbara Smith, I have been designated by Dr, 
Wyatt to appear m hta stead, ^ 

Mr, ASrpRSif i. Ms. Beim 

[Fr^ui4 'testimony of Writer Smart foUow:] 



Fbsfarsd ^stooht op Waltir Smart, Obaxrmak, if atonal Collabora- 
TiON FOR Youth and Execuwvb Direotor, Unitsd Nkohborhood CsKTESi 
or Amehioa 

_ Mr. Ch^rmaQi It is a p^^at pleasur@ f or lae to aocept your lactation to t^tif? 
perf todftj on an ^us of oritical importance to the f uture of young Amerieiffl^ 
tot am©tt|mgnt and extaniloa of th© JuvenUt Justici md Delinquenoy fttvention 
^^im" propped le^lation intltled "JuvenUy .ktltiee Ameadminte 

„ Mrnstoe to W^ter Smart. I am Chairmau of tho National Collaboration for 
Youth an4 Eseoutive Diraotor of Unittd Noighborhood Ctntti^ of AmSioa! 
I am.parti|ulw^ pliaiod to speak on beh^ of fce CoUabopaUon, which to aom- 
p^^ of 13 nation^ voluntaiy youth-ferving drganiiationi. 

Thp organ^atloni ot: Big Brotht n/Big Sliteii of Amerieai lo^* Clubi of 
Ameriear Boy Scouts of AmiricaiCamji Rrt, Inc.; 4^H Youth ^grami IHituJe 
RTP#7i IncM QirU Qute of Amiriea, Ine.j GW icou4 of the 

U.S.A,: Nation^ Board of l^UCMi Nation^ Board Yw'OA of the u!s^^ 
^e N^on^ Network, iendc^ to B^aw^ Youth and FamUi^i AmerioM EtJ 
BSILWliK^^f * S^lt^ Neighborhood Centei^ of Amertca, HI Thi 
National CoUiboratioa for Youth is an affinity ^oup of the Nation^ A^emb^ 
of National Voluntaqr Hoalth and Social wi&e Organiiationi/ a nS-profe 
^Mliation eompoied of 38 volimtary agtod^, ■ 
iJS^^^^^^^H yo^h^irving ageneW reach over 30 mUlion young Americans, 
with pj^wion^ staff of 40,000 and lervic^ of over 6 milUon vdlunteirs Wd tha 
support of hun^ids of thousands of concensed bus^ pref^onal and com- 
munity If ftdsFS. Our prganlf ations oeUfeetiydy serve a divime cross sedtion of thto 
^uon s young piople from rural wd urb^ mm, from income levds^d 
from aU ethnic, racial, relii^ous, economic md social backeoundg. Our orff^ia^ 
«f*^ /iprwnt valuablt r^ourc^ that cw be tapped in cooperative vfnturti 
With feder^ leadpship and funding,, We have the experi^ce in working idth 
oBUjen and youthi many of whom.art poor— poor In economic r^oure^/ooor in 
•PWtr E®o«* ^ opport^ity, qhil^en jrho are aUenatod, children who m troubled 
and children who get Into trouble, vt^ real trouble. * 
io3??^ voluntas youth^erving agenda fomed the OoUaborition in 

1973 in recopution of the urgent need fo speak cdleotively on the esc^ating 
aeunquinoy crista and ita prev^tlon. We were conetm^ about the quality of 
our juycnD© Justice syrtem and the need for a vda© on this lioue f or the 
ior\ing prg^ations that have the p^at^t fi^t-hand e^peri^ee in working witt 
young toericans; Our Natlonid Bsiocutivep and orgai^ito voluntier bS^^^ 
V and staff In loe^ communis cop© eveiHjf d^ with deUndUehtiwid pbt^tially 
I d^nquent youth ^d are aU too familiar with thi gai« in th^ 

™«i^ JW»i^ome punpters,. School^ vandalism, kdroppta^ iut fbf sehodL 
' t®tn-age pregnancy, alconol and drug abuse ^d i^ing delinquency rat^ ai^" 
ij^ptoms m the critical needs and lack of oppoirtunitiM for our m^ ^enattd 
youth* > , - ^ ^ : . : 

■ The Collaboimtion cfltaie toother to ^pr^g ite concern that these troubled 
young people w frequantly rflioted by reereationj education arid sbeiiJ systems 
^^d left to the str^ courtt and, finally, detention, tod corr^tioh^ gi^tems 
JhJ nsWohw piuntaiy youth^ervin^ committed themsdvei to 

nnding methoda of pr^inting delinquency and hMidlihg youtUul b^^ 
out reoomsed that there must be FederaJ ioveniment actioii fit ttore w^^to be 
^y real impiwement in the methods for reducing deUnquenoy and In t^ 'miaUtv 
of the Juvenile justice, aygiem» - V 

"I*^^ CoUabofation irorked with Senate and Houie commitii^ to b© sure that 
tho^Juve^e Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act from its inbtotion %mild *^ 
contain the pri^ples neewaiy to asur© effective pubUa/prtvate ;boop©rati^ ' 
in the battle against Juvenil© crim©. We accepted the i^ponsibiUty bf previding' 
a voice ^^ho Fetitol level for wiperienced ybuth-seivirig orpmis^^ 
their jBonrtltuents, the youth thenwlves. We committed bumolv^ ^ work not 
©n^ for the parage of long-needed le^slatibn for PederW Itfademhip to preven 
d«mqu©ne3r; but also to continue to work idth the govemment on a da^toidMr 
psMS to mui^ meaningful administ^ion of this program. / J 
_ The Crtlabpration ptayed a - 
Juvenile JusMo© wd Ddinquiney Prevention Act I9f4 wWch coat^ned tl^ - 
prtnciptes we felt were Mentialr (1) Federal leaderahfp, (3) adequate funding 
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(3) a Nfttionol InHtitutf*, (4) National standard^i, (5) community-baiad prevention, 
mv^mtm and troatmifnt pnjgnirnSj and ((i) private voluntary agenuy participation' 
Recognizing the iniportanee of private/public cooperation to^help youth at 
mk, the mernbors of the Colluijoration today continue their oommitment to the 
effective irnpleinentation of thin hindmark legislation, which provi loa Fedenil 
leadprshiri for a comprehDnHive approach to the delinquency problem througli 
a new coordmated prevention, diveraion and comniunity-baaed alternative 
program. 

The me_niber organizations of the CoUaboratign have worked closely with the 
Ufliue of Juvende Juj^tlce and DelinauenGy Prevention (OJJDP) since its eatab- 
hshment under the 1974 legislation. We have followed the many difficulties of the 
Office including the lack of adequato appropriations, the delay in appointmenta of 
senior ataff and manugement, the lack of staff, a needtaly complex grant ap- 
phcation process, and a lack of commitnient to delinquency prevention programa 
and the utilizaUon of multi-service private vohintary agencies, partieuiarly at 
the state and local levels. An additional problem for the efficient implementation 
of the Juvenile Justice Act has been that the OJJDP has been dominated by the 
Law Lnfr»rcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) and its frequently in- 
apprnpriate procedures and poUcies eatablished for the Omnibus Crime Control 
ma bare 8trrets Act. Wc welcome the new leaderHhlp for the djJDP and hope 
that the Office will move forward vigorously to implement the original legislative 
concept and provide a strong focus for Federal leadership to prevent deUnquency 
and imfirove the quality of the juvenile juatice system. 

The National Collafioration for Youth strongiv supports the central purpose 
hehiud the creation of the OJJDP, which was to provide a consistant clear policy 
direction, not only for Juvenile Justice Act programs, but alio for all of the juve» 
niie jUHtiee programs adminiMtered by LEAA. For this purpose, the OJJDP must 
he independent and no longer subordinate to LEAA, 

We are pleased to support the amendments contained in H*R, 6704 which place 
the Administrator of tho OJJDP under the general authority of the Attorney 
Genera and give him the neee.^.sary powers to direct that Office* Significantly 
yoi*f biU, Mr. Chairman, gives full authority to the Adminiatrator of the OJJDP 
i^*"^^ allocate funds under the Juvenile Juatice Aet* We think that 
th. ahances for strong administration of the Juvenile Justice Act are greatly 
fe^- ..*nced by removing the OJJDP from the domination and control of the LEAA. 

- independence of the OJJDP would i>e further strengthened by funding the 
> '.Aile Justice Act as a separate line item in the Federal budget and we hope 
that this possibdity wiU be pursued. Nevertheless, the newly independent itatua 
t ^5 J i , y^^^ i'^U increases the likelihood of it becoming the focal point 

of federal leadership to all levels of government as envLsaged in the orieinal 
legislation. - 

9°\^*^*9^^*^<^n is conaerned about the changes in your bill whieh would 
utiUze the nmited resources of the Juvenile Justice Act for additional attention to 
the problem of juveniles who commit serious crimes. We feel that the central 
thrust of this Act must remain the prevention of delinquency and the creation of 
community-based prevention, dive^ion and treatment pro^ama based on a 
public iprivate partnership. This legislation is the sole Federar program aimed at 
the prevention of rielinquency. It has takeri time and effort to conviuce the bureau- 
cracy of the efficacy and importance of prevention programs, particularly thos© 
of the multi=service private voluntary agencies. Any shift away from this emphasis, 
by addition of a new initiative for serious offendera, could quickly lead to the 
abaud^ment of successful prevention projects. It might aienal to Federal and 
state officiala that Congress is no longer committed to Kderaf leaderahip of effort! 
to prevent deunquency* 

In thia connection, we would like to draw your attention to the Collaboration*! 
succesiful expanence in increasing the capacity of the national youth-serving 
organiiations at the national, state and local levels, to deliver services for ao-caUed 
status offenders— iuveDiles who have engaged in conduct which would not con- 
stitute a crime if committed by an adult, LEAA funding haa enabled ten member 
agencies of the Collalioration and sLx other major national private non-profit 
organiiations to undertake jointly, with their respective local affiliates, actions to 
increase the capacity of private agencies, in partnership with governmental de- 
partments^^ to provide community-based alternatives to status offender^i in Tucson, 
Arizona; Oakland, California; Spokane, Washington; Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina j and Connecticut, 
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This National Juvenile Juatlre Progrnm Collaboration, a tcwk force of the 
National Aiaembly of Nfttinnal Vnluntary Health and Social Welfare Organiza* 
Uons, built the oapacity of thcHe voluntary agencies to inQlude status offenciora 
in their service populations anrl also egtablighed demonstration collaborations in 
five of the ten local communities where deinstitutionalization projects for status 
offenders were being funded in juvenile courts, probation departments and 
youth bureaus. Out of the 115 separate program elenients contained at the 
demonstrntion iiteSj 20 were selected as models and published for replication as 
the m^t effective ways to help status offenders. 1 am attaching the pamphlet 
entitled "A Different Game— Program Models Nationai Juvenile Justice Program 
Collaboration'^ for a complete explanation of the successful functioning of this 
program at the local level. 

The experience of the membet^ of the national youth-serving organizations has 
emphasised what can be accomplished by Federal govornment leiKlemhip to 
orcate publie/private cooperation to help children in trouble. Wo want to under- 
line the importance of Section 224(c) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act which providDS that 30 percent of the funds available for ^peaial 
Emphasis programs shall be available for private non-profit agency grants. This 
section recognises our capacity to create a trust relationship with young people 
and the need to make govprnment funrls availabln to wag that crucial rolatinnship 
to reach the hard4o-reaDh youth. It shoulfj be explained that the government 
funds whioh have gone to member organizations have been a catalyst to increi^e 
our effort and the ciedication of our own resources to the needs of youth at risk. 
We have been able to obtain increased private and foundation funding for our 

Ijrograms for alienated youth. Due to the legislation and the work of the CoU 
aboration itself i our membemhip is thoroughly aware of the delinquency problem 
and is mobilized to try to serve the hard to reach youth. 

While the Collaboration believes that the limited resources of the Juvenile 
Justice Act should continue to be focusefi on the uurrently mandated prevention 
and diversion programs rather than attempting a new initiative for juveniles who 
commit serious crimeSj it does not mean that we^cio not recognize the gravity of 
the problem of the violent and serious offender. Prograrns directed towards these 
d&nieroua juveniles should be funded, out of the "maintenance of effort" provision 
of the Safe Streets Act. LEAA's rehabilitative programs for adult criminals and 
their delinquency programs may well provide examples of possible treatment 
programs for such juveniles. The utilization of Safe Streets Act * 'maintenance of 
effort" funds for the serious offender will allow continued use of Juvenile Justice 
Act resources for the long under*ser\*ed status offenders. SincB the original fa- 
tionale for establishing the level of maintenance of effort has long-since faded 
from view, we urge that this rate be set at a flat iO percent rather than the present 
19.15 percent. 

The Collaboration remains committed to the goal of deinstitutionaliiation of 
non-criininal juveniles. We reco^ize that the progress made in many states tO" 
wards deinstitutionalization would not have occurred absent the Act's require- 
ments Retention of the requirement and adequate resources are required to 
pefmit the continued development of the variety of supportive iirviees needed 
to keep the status offender out of institutions. 

T^e CollfibDration is concerned by the proposed changi in Section 223(e) 
which permits the Administrator to determine tnat a state is in substantial com^ 
pliance with the deinstitutionaliiatiqn of status offenders requirement if -^IGND 
percent of adjudicated status offenders are removed from sioure corf act ionai 
facilities,-- This chaDga would apparently permit the continued detention of nen^ 
adjudicated status offenders in secure juvenile detention faoUities. We view this 
a serious part of the problem of institutioQ^ilngi The current requirement 
should be retained. We must not lose the momentum tDward preventing the 
temporary placement of non»adjudicated statui offenden in seoure settinp. The 
requirement should continue to focus attention on the needs of statUi onenderi 
who are so easily forgotten and who are more sinned against than sinning. 

The Collaboration continues to be against the placement of status offenderi 
in secure settinp but also is against the placement of deUnquent juvenile offenders 
in fagilities f or accused or convicted adult criminal offenders. We believe that the 
new definition of secure detention facility contained in the amendment to Section 
103(12) (A) and (B) and the new definition of ieeure correctional facility con- 
tained in the amendmint to Section 103(13) (A) and (B) ai presently drafted 
are unclear as to whether a facility in which placement of juveniles is prohibited 
would include a facility where mixing of adult and juvenile offenders occui^. 
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We are delighted to support the extemion of the authorization for the Juvenile 
Juatiee and Delinquency Prevention Act for 4 yean at 1200 million until 1984* 
We prefer a 5-year authoriiatlon rising to $225 million annuaUy In the iMt 3 
yean as thia would demonstrate the additional commitment of tie Congr^s to 
the Importanae of this program ; however, we are pleased at the reco^tion in- 
herent in the proposed level of funding for the next 4 yeare. 

We also want to express our support for the 4»year extension of the program for 
Runaway and Homely Youth and the continued placement of this prop;am 
in the Department of Health and Human Services. This program has proven that 
that it can provide worthwhile serviees for the extraorin^y vulnerable run- 
away poDulation. 

Mr. dnairman, wa appreciate your undei^tanding that youth are om^ paat^t 
resource and that this places a apeeial responsibility on you and your feUow mem- 
befi of Congress to protect these young people who are without a voice in public 
poUcy deliberations. The National Collaboration remains committed to providing 
a voice at the national level for experienced youth^serving agencies and their 
const! tuents* the youth themselves, We are also commit ted to working at the 
neighborhood level with hard to reach young people* For many of themj diUn- 

§uency prevention programs are crucial to their becoming productive adults* 
uch programs, providing positive developmental experiences to vulnerable young 
people, are the essence of the Juvenile Justice Act and must be pr^erved as the 
main intent of the law. 

We would welcome the opportunity to be of serviee to this Subcommittee in 
working out any aspect ot the proposed legislation which will help assure that 
juvenile are given the opportunity to achieve their full^t potential, We remain 
committed to the flght for justice for juveniles this year, next year and for years 
to come. For the moment, we are confident that you share our view that the 
^tension of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy Prevention Act to provide 
Federal leadership to prevent delinquency Is vitally important to the weU-being 
of our nation's young people. 

STATEMlirT WAMIE SMAET, CHAiBMAH, HATIOSAL COLLAB. 
OBAnOH FOE TOUTH ATO IZEOnfl^ Smi^OE, WlTm 
RXiaSIOEHOOS 0EHT1BS OF AM1EIC4 FBlS^ITim BY MABTHA 
BEERI^IH 1*E0H m OIUS CLUBS OF AUIBZCA, OEAIE OF TEE 

Tormns TusnaE fbooeui ; and sa-rha^a masM affbab- 
ISQ m smAiF OF SB, wtatt 

Ms. BEBNSTaiN* This testimony is in behalf of the National Col" 
laboration for Youth, specifiedly ^erican Eed (^om Youth Serv^ 
ices^ Boys- Clubs of America, Camp Fire, Ine,, Girls Olubi of 
American^ Inc,, National Bowd, YWCA of the XJM A,^ National 
Board of YMOA's, National Network^ Services to Runaway Youth 
Mid Familiea, United Neighborhood Centers of Ajnericas, and Girl 
Scouts of the U.S,A. 

I will, in spite of that long list of names, attempt to be brief aa 
possible. 

Th^t national voluntary youth-serving agencies foraaed the eol* 
laboration in 1973 in reeomition of the ui^ent need to spef^ col- 
lectively on the Mcalating delinquenoy criaii and Ite prevration. We 
were eoncemed about the quality of our Juvenile Juitice system and 
the need for a voice on this issue for the youth^erving orgamEations 
that have the ^eatest fiiBt-hand e^erience in vrotkmg with yn nng 
^aericans. 

Our programs reach approjdmately 30 million young people in the 
United Stat^ evaty year* Our national eKecutives and o^anization 
volunteer boards s^d staff in local communities cope evej^ day with 
delinquent md potentiaUy delinquent youths and are dl too f amiUu* 
with we way our society handles troublesome yoim^teri, 

0B 
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I think there m some importnnce to some of the problems we have 
seen in the Office of Juvenile JuHticei We have follQwetl the many 
difficultiis of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre^ 
vention—OJJDP— including the lack of adequate appropriations, 
the delay in appointments of senior stafl and mahagementj the lack of 
staffj a needlessly complex grant application process^ and a lack of 
commitment to delinquency prevention programs and the utilization 
of multiHervice private voluntaiy agenciesi particularly at the State 
and local levelsj even though the use of those prevention programs and 
the voluntaiy agencies was clearly part of the intent of Congress. We 
welcome the new leadership in OJJDP and hope that the Office will 
move for^'ard vigorously in implementation at this point. 

Significantly, your billj Mr* Chairmanj gives the authority to the 
Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice to award grants and 
allocate funds under the Junvenile Justice Act, one of the thinp that 
we think led to some of the difficulties before. 

Back to the box ngnin. We think that the changes for strong ad- 
ministration of the Juvenile Justice Act are greatly enhanced hy re- 
moving the OJJDP from the domination and control of the LEAA. 
The independence of the OJJDP would be further strengthened by 
funding tne Juvenile Justice Act as a separate line item in the Federal 
budget, and we hope that this possibility will be pureued* 

Last year^ when we talked to people about appropriations of funds 
they said, ■ ■ What program are you talking about?^* Without a separate 
line item, other Congressmen, not part of this committee, had difficulty 
identifying the program. We are concerned about the changes in your 
bill which would utilize the limited resources of the Juvenile Justice Act 
for additional attention to the problems of juveniles who commit 
serious crimes. We feel the central thrust of this act must remain the 
|)re vent ion of delinquency and creation of community-based preven- 
tion diversion and treatment programs based on public-private 
partnership. 

Any shift away from this emphasis by addition of a new initiative 
for serious ofrendei^ would quickly lead to abandomaent of worth- 
while prevention proiects. It might signal to State and Federal officials 
that Conp'ess is no longer committed to Federal leaderahip of effDrts 
to Drevent delinquency. 

In this connect ion, we draw your attentiou to our successful ex- 
perience in building the capacity of the youth-ierving agencies to deal 
with children who have been involved with the ju venue justice system* 
This act has enabled the national agencies to build the capacity of our 
local affiliates and oui agencies oui^elves to deal with these children in 
our program. Of the 115 separate programs as part of our collaborative 
project, 20 were selected as models and published for replication as the 
most effective way for our agencies to help in work^^ with status 
offendere. 

The experience of the membere of the national youth-serving or- 
ganisations has emphasized what can be accomplished by Feaeral 
Qovernment leade^h^ to create public-private cooperation to help 
children in trouble. We underline the importance of section 224 (cj 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act which pro- 
vides that 30 percent of the funds available for special emphaais pro- 
grams shall be available for private nonproflt agencies. Tnis is vmry 
important. 
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We recognize, of couw©, the gravity of the problems of the \dolent 
and serious ofFender^. Programs directed tov^^ard these dangerous 
juveniles should be funded out of the maintenance provwion. 

The utilUation of Safe Streets Act "maintenance of effort" fundi 
for the serious offender will allow continued use of Juvenile Justice 
Act resources for the lonjg undereerved statui offenders. Since the 
original rationale for establishing the level of maintenance of effort 
has long since faded from view, we urge that this rate be set at a flat 
20 Dercent rather than the present 19/16 percent. 

The Collaboration remains committed to the goal of deinstitutionali- 
zation of noncriminal juveniles. We recognise the progress made in 
many States toward deinititutionaliBation would not have occuired 
absent the act-s requirement. Retention of the requirement and ade- 
quate resources are required to permit the continued development of 
tne variety of supportive services needed to keep the status offender 
out of institutions, 

The Collaboration is concerned by the proposed change in section 
223(c) which permits the Administrator to detennine that a State is 
in substantial compliance with the deinstitutionalization of status 
offenders requirement if **100 percent of adjudicated status offenders 
are removed from secure correctional facilities," This change would 
apparently permit the continued detention of nonjidjudicated status 
offenders in secure juvenile detention facilities. We view this as a 
serious part of the problem of institutionalizing* The current requije- 
ment should be retained. 

We must not lose the momentum toward preventing the temporaiy 
placement of nonadjudicated status offendera in secure settings. The 
requirement should continue to focus attention on the needs of status 
offenders who are so easily forgotten and who are more sinned against 
than sinning* 

The Collaboration continues to be against the placement of status 
offenders in secure settings, but also is against the placement of de- 
linquent juvenile offenders in faciHties for accused or convicted adult 
criminjd offend ers. We believe that the new definition of seciire 
detention facility contained in the amendment to section 108(12) 
(A) and (B) and the new definition of secure correctional facility 
contained in the amendment to section 103(13) (A) and (B) as pres* 
ently drafted are unclear as to whether a facility in which placement 
of juveniles is prohibited would include a facility where mixing of 
adult and juvenile offenders occurs. 

We are delighted to support the extension of the authorisation for 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act for 4 years at 
$200 million until 1984. We prefer a 5-year authorisation ming to 
$225 million annually in the last 3 years as this would demonstrate 
the additional commitment of the Congress to the importance of this 
program; however, we are pleased at trie recognition inherent in the 
proposed level of funding for the next 4 years. 

We also want to express our support for the 4-yiar extension of the 
program for runaway and homeless youth and the continued place- 
ment of this program in the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. This program has proven that it can provide worthwhile services 
for the extraordinarily vuMarable runaway population. 
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Mr, Chairman, we appreciate your understanding that youth are 
our greatest resource and that his places a special responaibihty on you 
and your fellow Members of Congress to protect these young people 
who are without a voice in public poUcy deliberations* 

Thank you for allowing us to be their voice and for the opportumty 
to appear today, 

Mr, Andrew.% Let me ask you this question. Is it possible that the 
fact that your orgkaization is composed of basically youth groups- 
Boys- Clubs of America. YWOA, and so forth— hjads your legitimate 
concerns to be directea more toward your membership, and ve^ 
admirably so. The massive numbers of young people you are trying to 
influence in the right direction might lead you to favor keeping the 
focus of the act on prevention, deinstitutionalization, favor the fourth 
box, virtually the opposite view of the judge from Canton, Ohio, and 
the two administrators from North and South Caroiina, 1 wonder if 
that is, in part, because their vocations are not concerned with the 
children that are doing well. They pick up only the ones who do badly. 
Therefore, they may be focused more on protecting society from serious 
offending youth, whereas your primary viaw is toward children, a few 
of whom may be dangerous to themselvss, but the larger number of 
whom are domg well and noed to be encouraged to do well, 

Ms. Bernstein* I think that is somewhat true. On the other hand, 
obviously you can have statistics showing you there are certain kinds 
of mcreases in crimes in certain groups of juveniles. The reality is that 
%vhen you are dealing with the dangerous offande^j the young persons 
who commit serious or dangerous offenses, they are still a very small 
proportion of the population* 

Even though they come before the judges^ that is a small proportion 
of the population, I think what our agencies are saying is that this 
legislation sees pur agencies as agencies for ^ood kids. We don't see 
them that way. We see them as agencies for all kids. We are here today. 
We have committed a lot of our staff and board resources to interest m 
this legislation and to the fact that it helps us to expand our services to 
really include all kids, maybe except with a minuscule proportion of 
kids who have really^ committed dangerous offenses, 

Mr, Andrews, ^hat is a veiy good point. It seems that ultimately 
you have to reach a decision of just what is the main thrust or purpose 
of the act; is it to deal with overall youth or is it to deal primarily with 
the deviants we have spoken about. Therefore, there is a difference. 

Thank you veiy kindly. 

Next is Barbara Smith, 

[Prepared testimony of the Coimeil for Exceptional Children 
follows i] 

Prepared TKiTiMONv or The Council for Exceptional Children by Babbara 
J, Bmith, Ph, D., Policy Specialist, Governmental Relationi Unit, The 
Council for Exceptional Children^ Reston, Va. 

We thank you for the opportunity to appiar before this diitinguished panel of 
the 96th Congress to offer the views and support of The Council for Exceptional 
Children with respect to H,R. 6704, a bill to amend The Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, We take this opportunity to commend you, 
Mr, Chairman, and the Subcommittee for the attention these amendments offer 
to the ipecial needs of handicapped juveniles. The provisions of these amendments 
will substantially facilitate appropriate services for this very special population. 
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The Council for Exceptional Children ii a national organiiation with a member- 
amp of approximately t)5,000 profesiionali in the field of special education. One 
of the most fundamental ongoing missions of the Council, which hM brought us 
to Capitol Hill on so many oecoaions through the years, is to seek continual im- 
provement of federal provisions for the education of Americana exceptional chil- 
dren and youth, both handicftpped and fifted. 

In our efforts to promote improved educational oppgrtunitias for exceptional 
students, the Council haa become acutely aware of the incidence of educational 
" u^f ^^*^®^^' special needs of the juvenile delinquent population. As you are 
probably riware, recent research efforts are evidencing an inordinately high prev- 
alence of mental retardation, learning disabilities, and other handicappinR 
conditioni m the troubled youth population. Secondly, the few efforts to rwaroh 
the question of the prevalence of giftedness in the delinquent population have 
agam reported a si^iflcant giftedness incidence rate. With the growing suspicion 
that school failure and frustration may (lontribute to delinquent behavior, the 
Council believes that the unusually higii special educational needs of troubled 
youth must be addreseed in this Act. To this end, we offer the following eommenti. 

THE INCIDENCE OF SPECIAL JeDUCATION NEBDa IN THE TROUBLED YOUTH POPULATION 

Reports about the educational characteriatics and the incidence of handicapping 
conditions among adjudicated youth have appeared at an increasing rate over the 
pojt two decades. Most of the studies have focuied on the incidence of mental 
retardation and learning disabilities in this population. 

Most inveitigations found a high prevalence (12 to 15 percent) of mental retar- 
dation among incarcerated youth as compared to an occurrence of 2 to 3 percent in 
the general population. Above average figures have also been reported for adjudi- 
cated youth with learning disabilities. Depending on the criteria used, between 
dO and 50 percent of that population have been diagnosed as learning disabled. 
1 here IS iufficient evidence to warrant the suspicion that the incidence of both 
mental retardation and learning disabilities oocure at a higher rate in the adjudi- 
cated population than in the population at large. 

In a recent study of the number of handicapped youth in youth correetions 
facihties in the state of North Carolina, the following was found: 

The number of mentally retarded youth in correctional facilities was approsi= 
mately six times the number that can be expected from the general population. 

Youth expected to have learning disabihties far outnumbered the national 
exacted pereenta^. 

The incidence of communication disorders such as speech and hearing impair- 
ments were twice that of the general population. 

Students significantly behind in academic skills, including those considered 
handicapped by federal definition, totalled 89 percent. 

A national study ricentiy reported that 42 percent of the juvenile corrections 
populatiop were handieapped* In the same studyp the average incarcarated youth 
was found to be academically behind age peers by two to four years* and that SO 
to 90 percent have not completed hift school requirement. Tht Law Enforee* 
inent Assiataace Administration (LEAA) reports that 39 percent of the juve^e 
comctionj population is funetion^y iUiterate. And. in contrast, r^earcheri 
jn pelorado report that while 0fted youth may not ne more likely to commit 
dihnquent actSj they may, however, be repr^ented at least in the same propor- 
tion as to the ^nerd populationi ^d those who do become adjudicated evideiiee 
gerious academic underachievement. 

^ can see, Mr. Chatman, we are facing a serious problem. Namdy, 
if academic f^itfe may be i^sociated mth delinquent behaidor, sehools and 
eorrectios^ agenel^ must attempt to remediate the prevailing serious eduea* 
tional problimi ^ troubled youth, 

StATOl OF CUBREHT SFSCIAL mmCATtOH PBOaSAMS FOm TBOUBLED TOOTH 

Faced with thii dUimmap The Council for Exception^ Children has begun t© 
look at current special education service for troubled youth. Our preliminary 
eonciusions are twofold: 
The infonsation on special education programs and service for troubled youth 
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The reasons for thf§e faets are many, Education haa not hiitoricoUy been a 
pnonty for corrections, Budiet allocatioua for programs provide clear evidence 
to this fact. State education aUocatlona for correctional programi are as low as 
a parcent nf the total luidget. Secondly, education and correctional aiencieshave 
traditionally yiewed their miRsions as quite different and separate, thus creating 
few opportunities or rei^ons for sharing cxpertiae and roiources. Right to treat- 
meat litigation efforts on behalf of handicapped incarcerated youth and research 
projerts have consistently reported ths following special education program 
inadequacies i r s 

A serious lack of trained special education and related services perionneL 

Inappropriate or insufficient educational evaluation and identification pro- 
cedures for determining apecial education needs. 

Failure to meet even the minimum federally mandated special education 
requirements. 

Failure to plan eooneratively with education agencies for the transmission of 
relevant educational information l>oth when the student leaves the public school 
arena and upon return. 

Both education and corrections agencies are becoming acutely aware of the 
deficits in providing services to handieaoped troubled youth. Dr. Ira Schwartz 
Director of the federal Offlce of Juvenilp Justice and Delinquency Prevention' 
recently stated that In meetings with state eorreetions and human resources 
administrators, both CTOups identified services to the handicapped offender m 
areas of high priority. Education offlcials^ likewisej in part to meet federal aduca« 
tioii mandates, are beginning to bridge the gap between their agencies and cor- 
rections by initiating liaison t^fforts and offering technical assistance and training 
activities. B 

FEpERAL SPECIAL EpUCATlON REQmHEMENTS FOR CORRECTIONS 

The Education For All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (Public Law 94-^ 
142), amending Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act, mandates a 
free, appropriate public education for all handicapped children, regardlesi of 
what agency is serving them. Thus, correctional facilities are mandated to provide 
appryriate special education services, and in faet, corrections agencies are 
specifically mentioned in the implementinj regulations for Public Law 94-14ii 

Public agmeiea wUhin the StaU.—The annual program plan is submitted 
by the State educational agency on behalf of the State as a whole* Therefprej 
the provisions of this part apply to all political subdivisions of the State that 
are involved in the education of handicapped children, Theie would include : 
(1) The State educational ageneyj (2) local educational agencies and inter^ 
mediate educational uniti, (3) other State agencies and schools (such as 
Departments of Mental Health and Welfare and State sehooli for the deaf 
or blind), and (4) State correction^ facilities* (45 CFR § 121a.2(b), Auguit 
23j 1977). - ^ 

The eurrent status of special education programming in ^onrectional facilitiei 
as discussed above, presents serious compliance implications. In brief, these issues 
include: 

State education agencies are responsible for assuring that all handicapped 
students receive appropriate education, thus requirinf new levels of interagency 
cooperation and agreement between education and correctional agencies^ 

_P_fvelopment and implementation of individualized education programs 
(lEP's) resuires that all educational and related services needed by handicapped 
youth be delivered. Included will be many services not previously provided in 
correctional settings. 

Services for handicapped students are to be provided in the least restrictive 
environment (LRE), but by their very nature oon'ectional facilities are reatrictive 
and typically have offered few alternatives. 

Procedural safeguard, guaranteed under Public Law 94-^142, provide the ad- 
judicated handicapped youth with a process for challenging t^e correctional 
facility If it faik to provide an appropriate educationp At the very least, issues 
related to the appointment of educational surrogate parents and impartial hear- 
ing are new policy areas for correctional institutions. 

The law requires that any placement or ohange In educational placement ahoi^d 
be b^ed on the student*s written Individualized Education Program (lEP). 
Educational decisions made at the correctional faeillty and at the school the 
student attesds upon rele^e should be based on what is recommended in the lEP. 
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•mi win require conaiderable cooptratign between the publla achooli md the 
correetiOBal faeility, 

PlibUe Law 94^142 ipecifies that handicapped students receive servicas from 
qualified personne] T^s requirement hai impficationa for peraonnel devdopment 
pr^rafflp m tm field of youth correetlons worki ^ 

Efforts to bring coiregtional education^ programi into compUaaae with PubUg 
Law ^142 are under way. Stat^ are initiating cooperative ftgreementa between 
correctional, educationftl, and other state agenci^ In order to provide QuaUtv 
special education and related aervlc^ to hMdicapped youth in correetioai 
facuiti^. However, there is a great need for guidance in order to remediate the 
cuirent program inadequaai^^ 



CONCLtrSlON 

In light ©f the evidence that a large percentage of the delinquent populatioFi 
educationally handleapping eonditioni, The Council for ^eptional 
l^bildren strongly supports the provisioni which directly speak to thWapeaial 
needs, including^ ^ • 

The inchision of special education In the definitions of "community b^ed*' 
propam (Sec, 103(1)}, and "treatment'\ (Sec» 1M(16)). 

The recognition of the benefit of having individuals to serve on the National 
Advisory Committee and m state plan development who have knowledge about 
the needs of the handicapped students, (Sag. 207(a)(2)) (Sec. 223Ca)(3)) 

The inulusion of apeeiaf edujation projects m eligible for funding for the devel- 
(KS.ll3%)^0) (A) ) ^^^^""'^^^ prevention and treatment of delLnquenay, 

The expansion of scope to include training on all handicapping conditions for 
Q^?^.u?SnR^"2^*n^ enforcement and juvenile juitioe personnel 

(Sec. 233(a) (10) (I)), as well as to local runaway and homeless youth center per- 
sonnel (Sec. 311), 

e I^f AMistant Secretary for the Offlge of Special Education and 

^V?*^^'p,*^^»^?,^r'*^%^P®P?rtment of Education, qm a member of the Coordi- 
natrng Council. (Sec, 206(a)(1)) ^ 
The Council further recommends r 

Amending Beetion 224(d), "Assistance provided pursuant to this section ihall 
be available on an equitable b^is to deal with disadvantaged youth, including 
females minomy youth, and mentaUy retarded and emotionally disturbed or 
physically handicapped yo^h," to read, "Assistance , . V minority youth, and 
handicapped youth J' The Coimcil beUeves that such a revision woiSd b^ eon^ 
iistent with other change which broadra the scope of asslst^ce ^d attention to 
include all tiandicapping conditions. 

To define "handicapped'^ in aepordance with Public Law 94-^142 (EHA Part 
B) for provisions coneeming the education of hmdicapped studenfe* 

mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, orthopedieaUy impaired, other 
health impaired, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, or childrwi with specific learning disabilities who, by reason thereof 
require special education and related services, (Sec* 4) 
By adopting the EHA definition, Conp^ wiU faeiUtate consistent reporting 
requirements tetween OJJDF and the Office of Education, which require ai 
annuaj count from all agencies based on this definition. The moment and 
*^bhc Uw l^^^f (ieS^ lll(i)) * ^ evaluation safeguardi m defined in 
Secondly, for issues or senrie^ not related to education, a definition of h^di- 
iffiS^^u. 1?" - - *n„Mcordance with Section 604 of the RehablUtetion Act of 
197d which governs aU prop-ams and activities receiving or baiefiting from federal 
flnancW assistance. In | 84.3{J) of the governing regulaWons, the I 504 definition 
of handicapped is: 

"Handicapped persons'* means any peraon who (1) has a physical or men- 
tal ttnpairment which substantially limits one or more mayor life activities 
(11) a record of such an impairment, or (ill) is regarded as having sueh an 
impairment. ^ - e 

'A*^^ conforming the definition of handicapped to cuirent federal definition 
with which correctional agencies must comply, facilitlM simpUfled recordkeeninff 
and procedural consideration. ^ . t**«g 

Mr. Chairman, we offer our deep^t appreciation for this opportunity to pre- 
sent our concerns regarding the special education needs of tKiubled youth and 
to offer our strong support for H,B. 6704, which will more adequately attend to 
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them imm^ and wiH make a sigtilfleant difference in the Uvea of hflndicapped youth. 
To this end| The Council for E.^ceptionul Chiidrcn offera all its informational 
reiources to the Subeonimittce to better provide for America's handicapped 
youth. 

BtATEWEm OS BAEBAIA J, SMITH, PH. D., POIICY fflPlCIALlSTi 

QormmsmTAL BHATioNi umr, the coTOcn ioe mem- 

nOHAl CHIUEIH, EISTOH, TA. 

Ms. Smith. I am Barbara Smith. I have been designated by our 

E resident, Dr. Ken Wyatt, to preient our iupport for H,R, 6704. 
)r. Wyatt aiked that I present the views mainly because of my history 
of involvement in the area of special education and troubled youth. 
That involvement includes a study that I did in North Carolinaj which 
is my home Statej several years ago, looking at the number of kids in 
youm coirectione who are handicapped, and what seryices they were 
receiving, 

In that study, we found that approximately six times the normal 
percentage of kids are mentally retarded, twice the number expected 
nave communications problems, and there was an inordinate number of 
learning diiability. 

Federal studies have shown that possibly at least 42 percent of the 
current population in coirections are handicapped, LEAA says that 
39 jpercent at least n^re totally functionally illiterate. 

The Council for Exceptional Children has become quite concerned 
about services being delivered to handicapped citizens in the correc- 
tions institutions. The reason we are loofimg at that whole issue is 
that if there is a high correlation between a handicapped condition and 
a delinquent act, what do we do to prevent it or ameliorate it? When 
we have looked at the services cuirently being offered, two things are 
readily obvious. One is that there is veiy little information about the 
services being provided to handicapped in correctional facilities or even 
in altaraative service programs* 

Second, the available information shows that those services are 
possly inadequate and that they do not meet current Federal educa- 
tion mandates for kids who are m correction facilities. 

We have found speciflcally that there is a serious shortage of trained 
personnel, trained special edueatora and related service peraonnel 
serving troubled youth. We have found that there are inadequacies 
with regard to educational assessment and identification so that if they 
don't get the records from the school showing that the child is handi- 
cappea, the cutTent assessment feature very seldom points that out. 

If there is a historical lack of transference of material between 
schools and cowectional facilities, it is veiy difficult. Tbore are lote of 
problems, so if a kid is in coirections for 6 months, he may be there 4 
months before the school records ever reach there. 

Finally, along these lines, the Education of the Handicapped Act 
does include coirections as one of the agencies mandated to provide 
appropriate special education to handicapped children and their juris^ 
diction and whether these inadequacies of coirections are having a 
very diffleult time complying with this mandate. 

it is for these reasons that we are vety pleased with the provisions in 
6704 that not ovly focus on the fact that there are many nandicapped 
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children in corrections, but also provide a lot of leade^hip and 
guiuftnce in improving the semces to them. 

We have one recommendation, specifically, and that is that a 
de&iition of "handicaMed" be included that addresses or complies 
with the definition within the Education of the Handicapped Act, 
because corrections facilities are cuwently having to use that definition 
to turn in an annual count of hmdicapped kids, 

Mr. Andrews. Did you recommend the use of the same definition? 
iri r®"""' ^®^' ^^^t that is a Federal education definition of 
handicapped,'' so it does represent, at least at this time, the consensus 
m the countiy for what is an educational handicapped child. 

Mr, Andeews, You say that is being uied even though it is not in 
here? 

hU. Smith. It is being used because confections are within the man- 
date of the Education of the Handicapped Act. They have to count 
the kids annuaU^^ for thia today and turn in their annual program 
plan under the Education of the Handicapped Act. 

Mr. Andrews. They would have to count them more frequentlv 
than annually, would they not? They are in and out? 

Ms, Smith. There is a December 1 head count; they count on 
December 1, regardless of who has been in and out at 'that point. 
It is problematic for corrections, because the bill more obviously 
addresses the school system, but it is a December 1 count. They are 
having to use not only the definition, but also the ^eesiment definition. 

Mr. Andrews. That might be feasible in a school, but when you are 
talking about kids in correction facilities, how do you count them 
once a year? They are going in and out monthly. 

Ms. Smith. That issue has been brought up regarding schools, too, 
because a lot of handicapped kids go in and out of services that way. 
There used to be two counts and tliey were averaged, and there were 
problems with that. 

At this point, that is what we are using, 

Mr. Andrews. The only meaningful count would be to report at 
some time each year how majiy have been there during the preceding 
year? 

Ms. Smith. That count probably is for funding puiposes md the 
funding is based on a per-nhild count. So, it has to be turned in at a 
certain time. 

Mr, Andrews, It tells you how many kids have been registered as 
participating within the year preceding whatever date you pick? 
Ms. SMITH. Right. 

Mr, Andrews. Bather than how many are there? 
Ms* Smith. That is right. 

Finally, that definition we feel would be appropriate for the edu- 
cational provision of H.R. 6704 ; however, we feel ttere also should be 
a handicapped deflnition that complies with section 604 of the Reha^ 
bUitation Act of 1973, which covers ell programs dealing with Federal 
asiistance. That woiild be a broader handicapped definition. 

That is for provision of services other than education. Again, they 
are having to comply with that one, too. 

Thank you. I wllf be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr, Andrews* Barbara, let me coiie^ a coniiderable degree of 
ignorance by asking this question i When you say Council forExcep- 
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tionnl ChUdren, do you mean esceptionftlly talented, excsptionally 
retflrded, exceptionDiry what direction? 

Ms. Smith. Both directiona. Within the testimony there is some 
i^ormation about the incidence of ^iftedneM in the troubled popultt-^ 
tioDf but there is even leas information on that than there is on handi-^ 
capped conditions. 

MFp Andrews. I never really thought about it. It just seems I would 
expect that word to mean exceptionttlly talented or gifted, whereas you 
use words like "retarded," "handicapped/' "deviants from the norm" 
on the other side ; but you use it meaning both? 

Ms. Smith. We use it for both. We consider exceptional people 
those who are goinp to require services. 

Mr. Anpaews. We certainly thank you both and those whom you 
reprtsent. 

Barbara, how does your group feel about some of these basic ques- 
tions that have been raised p the fourth box, for example? 

Ms, Smith. We have not addi^ssed those issues because thii is the 
first year we have worked with this net, this piece of legislation. We are 
only in the initial phases, in the last 2 yeai^ looking at the whole iisue 
of the handicapped of the population. 

Mr. ANnREwi. Thank you i^ain. 

Our next to the last group includes Mr. Richard J. PhelpSi directorj 
Youth Poli^ and Law Center, Inc*; Doug Herzog, executive director. 
Mountain Plains Youth Services Coalition; .^^old E. Sher lan, 
executive director, Youth Network CouncU; and Ron Cleriient, 
executive director, Diogenes Youth Services, 

PANEL OF WITNISSEB 

Richard J. PhelpSi director, Youth Policy and Law Center, Inc*, 
Madison, Wis. 

Doug Herzog, executive director. Mountain Plains Youth Services 
Coalition, Pieire, Dak* 

Arnold Sherman, executive director. Youth Network Council, 
ChicagOiIlL 

Ron Clement, executive director. Diogenes Youth Services, Daviss 
Calif. 

[Prepared testimony of Richard J. Phelps follows-] 

PR£PARSD TeSTIMONT OF RlOBARD J, FhELFS, DlREOTOR, YOUTH POWeT AND 

Law Center, Inc., MADiiOH, Wis. 

Mr. ChuFman Members of the Committee, I am appiaring today in two 
eapEcltias. The substanoe of my comments rtfleota ten years of experience m an 
attorney workini an youth issues in varying roles in state government and the 
privata ierter. TOe most ricent involvemint I've had with the Juvenile Juitioe 
and Delmquenoy Pi^eventipn Act has been over the \m% three years as direetor 
of the Youth Polloy and Law Center. Seeondiy, I have shared my views with 
the other raembei^ of a network of law centers who have asked me to represent 
theni in the reauthoriiation procesSi The centers who share my obse vations 
today include Greater Boston Leg^ Servicei, Juvenile Law Center for Phila^ 
delphia, National Conference of Black Lawyera in New York. National Juvenile 
Law Center in St* Louii, m.d the Youth Law Center In San Francisco. 

My comments reflect a loc^ Wisconsin experience but hopefully the Informa^ 
tion has broader applicability. I am here to attest to the eflfectiveness, in our 
stat^ of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act funds, 

Pfjor i 0 the passage of the JJDPA people In our state worked for years, without 
succM, for conges in our arohiac juvenila Justice system. With the parage 
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the JJDPA our state efforts began to bear fruit. Presently we are m the proceai 
of massive gystem rfcform relying oa the lead and support of Confregs via the Office 
of Juvenile Ju.^tice and Delinquency Prevention. 

The ainount of money, roughly S3 million per year is not overwhelming when 
compared to the overall coat of our juvenile Justice system. Rather, it is the 
unique nature of the money that makes it absolutely indespensible to any new 
aeyelopments in cur state. ^ v 

Wisconsin adminieters juvenile justice money through the Wisconsin Council 
on Cnmmal Justice (WCCJ) and receives some directly from the Office of Juve- 
nUe Justice and Delinquency Prevention, In this manner we have funded shelter 
care facUities, model mtake diversion programs, profram alternatives for status 
offenders, state level advocacy services, and juvenUe officer pUot programs 
t^volution requires the infusion of new ideas to balance the old and the WDPA 
mtmey is almost solely responaible for providing that balance. 

Following the lead of Congress as expressed in the JJDPA Wiiconsln no longer 
allows correctional incarceration of siatui offenders, we provide full due process 
protections for minofi and their families, and we do not allow adults and minors 
to be commingled in correctional facilities, The Act is important because it does 
not simply throw money at problems. Its substantive purposes provide a focus 
'or_local^ state and federal financial commitments to the avstem. 

The Act was the major impetus in Wisconsin for 'generating through a 
governor s task force 370 suggested policy changes in our juvenile justice system. 
iM3llow-up money provided the state the necessary leadership in implementing 
the new sygtem. ® 
Four major studies were done of Wisconsin's system in the early and mid-1970's 
and all concluded that Wisconsin did not have a juvenile justice ivstem. Nearly 
every dimension of the piocess varied from county to county and the total in- 
form^ty of the system had cultivated, over the years an environment character- 
ized by abuse of authority, A primary example was the inflppropriste and 
excessive use of county jails on non^delinquent children. In r974--76 Wisconsin 
used the county jaU on children more than any other state in the country. When 
counting the number of children in secure detention eenteri and jails, Wisconsin 
locked up over 22,000 children awaiting their trials; 70 percent of whom had not 
committed a crime; few, depending on the county, were allowed detention hear- 
ings, petitions statmg reasohs for their detention, or legal representation. Nearly 
au percent of the children in the jails were there for status offenses, girls weri 
locked up at twice the rate of boys, and runaways were locked up at three times 
tne rate of delmquent children. ^ 

JJDPA money was used to develop the recommended standards and goals which 
provided the blueprint for change in our state, helped increase Ae number of 
shelter care facilities from 2 to weU over 30, put m place dozens of intake systems 
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system which among other thmgs has reduced the use of secure custody by 40 
percent in the firat year and eliminated over 80 percent of the status ofifenders 
wcked up. Our state law now guarantees children and their parents m initial 
detention decision by a trained intake staff person on a 24 hour basis, a detention 
heanng withm 24 houra, a petition stating the reasons for detention* and the rl^t 
to legal representation. - 

Perhaps the most sieaiflcant thing that the JJDPA bannered in our state is 
ttoe development of a sophisticated and ongoing dialogue among all of the factions 
that have tmditionaUy immobilized the system through disapeeinent and lack 
of communication. Over 30 state level organizations supported the revision of 
our juvenile Justice system. Those organizations by virtue of their positions on 
the proposed law endorsed the substantive agenda of the JJDPA, The organiza- 
tions represented every state law enforcement fftoup, district attorneys, defense 
lawyers, judges, public and private social service agencies, local units of govern- 
ment^ citizens poups like the League of Women Voters, and J uvenOe justice 
activists and plannere* Despite differences over given issues that network of 
organizations continues to move forward together behind the leadership of Con- 
peps m ite commitment to deinstitutionaliie children who simply must be served 
m less r^trictive community programSi 

^® Act as proposed continues to assert a strong substantive leaderehip in the 
field and keeps this money from simply being an easy method of supplanting state 
financial commitments. 
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We would, however, like to ihsre a limited nuTnbeP uf observatioM about 
potential ehanges in the JJDPA. There are two categoriei of concerni we have 
about the iuues before you. First of all, due to the iucceis the Act has enjoyed in 
Wiiconsin there are many aspeots we urge you to perierve. It is essential that 
you maintain the bill'i substantive comtnitments. 

We would urge rejeatlon of any lo^ening of the comrningUiig prohibition. For 
the first time in yeara our juvenile correotional institutions are under^oapacity. 
Our adult prisons are over-eapacity. Do not create loc^ political preMure to flU 
empty beds with adults or Wisconsin wiii reg^m to a point less desirable thw 
at any point prior to the Act's eidstenee. 

1, SECTION 1^(1} 

The LAuanition of '^community based'* must be preserved. Broadening it by 
including large or secure faoilltiei eliminates any guiaance the Act offera to stat^. 

MAtNTENANGS OF EFFORT 

The requirement for maintenance of effort must be continued. In addition' 
segregating all of it for the violent offenderj as has been suggested by some, has 
risks. Witnout well developed r^triotions on the use of the money the state of 
the art for violent offenders in most communities is no more sophisticated than 
locking a door. Just funding more of the same encourates supplanting. Further- 
more^ earmarking the money would commit 20 percent of the juvehile Justice 
money to programs for 2 to 3 percent of the juvenile offender noptJatioUi 
We are In need of sound demonstration projects using creative^ e£^ctive and 
burn ana methods before we over^commit our limited resourcea in a mandatory 
fashion. This is not to be interpreted as opposition to amendments offered whlcn 
would acknowledge our failure in dealing with violent offenders and state a pref- 
erence that money be directed to programs specialiied for them. 

i, AnTHOBIIATlON LEVEL 

Much of our local effort is lead by statements that the juvenile justice s^tem 
is a nation^ priority. Reducing the authorisation would be very destructive to 
the present momentum^ With a cut in LEA A resulting in a decline of $45 million 
for juvenile programming the authorization for the JJPDA should be, if anything, 
increased to $250 million for ftical year 1981 and $275 million for fiscal year 1982. 

The remaning sugg^tions are offered as nmendments which would inorease the 
effectiveness of the Act. 

Si ORGAiflSATlOHAL GRANGEI3 

When youth issues or services are combined with those affecting adults, the 
results are always the same. The youth concerns get buried, even in the h^t 
intentioned org^izations. The federal government is no esceptioUi Without a 
natural, stable constituency the outcome is logical. Therefore, you must work 
to focus attention exolusively on youth at certain fixed pointe in the prooesi. 
When LEAA is asked to cut fundi there hm been an instinctive response to pass 
those ruts on to the juvenile justice office. An effort wisely overruled by Congress. 

History would indicate that it is important to separate out OJJ imd thereby 
formi^ly acknowledge the governments priority in the area of youth pro|i^m- 
ming« The Office of Juvenue Justice and DeUnquency Prevention has a mission 
somewhat different than LEAA as a whole, with different interest ^oupsi different 
cUentSi and different program approaches. Its appropriation and decuionmi^ng 
should be separate. 

Th^e concerns not only argue for OJJ to be an organizational coequ^ with 
LiEAA but argu^ to maintain a separation in the reauthorization cycl^ of the 
JJDPA and the Justice System Improvement Act* 

e, SECTION lC^(li) CAS WSLL AS WHAT TO DATIS HAS BEEN LEFT TO AOEN€T 

REOTLATZONS) 

The definition of --comctional institution or facility'' should be separate from 
the definition of detention or preadjudioatlon facility. 
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TtB definition of detention ibould b§ citified to gui^antee the abaolute eUmU 
nation of Donoffenders and status offendero from §eaure pFeadjudicatlon fadlities 
and that compUaned with the Agt must require 100 percent removal. Further- 
more I the definition should eatablish a uniform concept of "secure** thereby jpre- 
eluding the ability of an indlvidu^ state from eomplying by merely relabeAng 
facilities as "nonsecure". The definition must evolve beyund the limited concept 
of WfdlSc tooked doors^ and baired windows* On the other hiuid^ smaU^ open 
preadjudication programs must be available to offender, status offenden and 
nonoffenders ^ke. 

The Act must also maintain Ite absolute prohibition on the placement of non^ 
offenders and status offenders in seoured disposition^ placements including coi^ 
reotional institutions and facilities^ On the other handp small open community 
pro-ams whether or not repidential in nature should not segregate offender from 
nonoffenders and itatui offendersp In addltionj the Act should begin to break 
ground on the reflation that the large siie of a facility is per se counter-therapeu^ 
tic. A capacity ceiling should be placed on non^cure mspositional institutions 
for any category of child. That ceilmg should refiect at this flut stage a reasonable 
opportunity for states to work toward early compliance and yet force the elimina^ 
tron of large warehouses. The eise Umit should be no greater than 100 beds with a 
clear intent to pro^^lvely lower the ceiUng over the ^e%t five years* 'Ms plan 
would aUow organisations with institution^ programs to evolve networks of 
community programs mthout facing immediate dissolution. 

STATIMEHT OF RICHABD t pmUi, DlBECTOIt, tOirTH TOUOY & 

uw oEmm, INC., madisoit, ms. 

Mr, Phelps. Thank von, Mr. Chaimian* 

My name is Richard Phelps^ director. Youth Poliey and Law Centerj 
in Madison, Wis. I appreciate the opportunity to prasent testimony 
today. I am reidly here in two capaoities, one with the center and aa 
an attorney who has practiced for 10 yeare in the system, but also in 
consultation with other law ctntera in the count w, including Greater 
Boston Legal ServiceSj Nationd Conference of Black Lawyers in 
New York, JuTenile Law Ceriter for Philadelphia, the National Ju- 
yenile Law Center in St, Liouis, and the Youth llaw Center in San 
Francisco. 

I am here not to offer all our yitws on the iisuei^ but I wn here 
p^rimarily to share with you a locd experience in the State of Wiscon* 
sin, an ei^erience, I think, from which lessons can be drawn on the 
bill befor ey ou. 

We in Wiiconsin sutb a medium^ized State with ve^ major com» 
pliance problems under the JJDPA. In 1974 and 1976, the State of 
Wisconsm^ according to a recent IMAA study, used the county jails 
more for children than any other State in the county, to 1974-76, 
if you counted all the kids in secure custody awaiting trials in our 
State, there were 23,000 children locked up in city jails, county j«li 
primarily, md some in detention crater. Veiy few were given hear^ 
mgs; *Tej^ few were given .petitions stating the reasons whyi most 
wereun isolation cells. 

There are very few rules of the justice intern in Wisconsin. A 
single re^on for that changep the pnma^ reason ^at that chiuigedi 
is wiB act of Congr^* Following the lead of^Congregi Wisconsin no 
longer holds statute offender in coirection facilities. We do not allow 
commingling of juveniles and adults. In the detention jailing w^ea I 
think a very exciting thing happened as a result of the act. 

Because of that e^erience and that success^ I ujt^e this committee 
veiy strongly not to baok off your subitantive comnutment under 
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th© JJDP Act. Wisconsin has used this money to fund sheltered ewe 
fadhtj^^ intake diveiBion pr^rams, juTenUe officer pUot progrims, 
adTooa^ serric^j fmd dtematiTe prop*mi for status uffmders and 
nonoffender. 

Mm mult— it all culminatid in 1978— WL^conrin did a m^Te 
reform of its juvenile justice lyitem, In the tot year, according to 
the fiiBt statistics that haTt come in, we ha^e had 87 percent reauc^ 
tion in 1 year of status offenders held in seoure custody md 40 peromt 
reduction across the boa^d. 

I think Wisconsin is proof of the fact that this act works. I ^ink 
more excitog thm myChing else p^haps is the fact that that provi- 
sion was endoriid by 80 State-leTel oi^anizitions in our State, finery 
single law enforcement association, the district attom^, the judgesi 
dtfense lasers, OvO Liberti^ Unionj the League of Women voters, 
other citizen groups, all got behind that, because the JJDP Act 
provided them tiie opportuniti^ to focus discu^on on these issu^. 

As part of ttat revision, I might add, not ody did the numb^ 
drop, but also eveiy child was guaranteed a hearing within 24 hours, 
24-hour pei^qnal mtake interviewingj the right to iegiJ repi^entation, 
an opportunity for parente to participate in the decisionmaking 
process^ 

There are items within the bill before you that concern me. There 
is ft great deal of good in this biU; but piece by piece, it is my fear 
Congress can back away from something that has led our State in a 
new era of juvemle justice. 

We feel it is essential that ultimately the bottom Ime in the leader^ 
ship in tbis area should be the removal of statim offenders and non- 
offinders from jails, detention centers, and secure disposition^ 
resources, and that Congress ought not to back away from that/ 

There is wiBdom in the bUl, wlen you split the definition between 
preadjudication resources and disposition resources. That wisdom can 
be applied to one of the su^estions made earlier, in my belief, and 
this IS not in my written itattment, but I would like to add it, and 
that is that the Attorney QeneraPs Mice's opinion that we ought to 
remove children from jaUs completely is something, I thi^, Is a very 
moving opinion for somebody in that position in goveramentj and 
ideally I ame» 

Obviousiyj there are gpin^ to be some problems with that reoom^ 
mendation on preadjudication resources because of the physical 
impact and some of the logistics of it, but this m somethi^ tnat this 
committee can do immediately in compliance with that re^mmenda^ 
tion, and that is to iegrtg^ate m your minds the difference between 
preadjudication and pretrial rasources and dispositional resources, 
and put a prohibition against use of jail or secure detention center 
for any minors or in the dispositional ^ena. 

Most States don't use that now. Some do. As States begin to use 
that as disposition, in other words, sentence kids to the adult county 
jail, the populations are gomg to explode again. That does not have 
the fiscal implications of tne preadjudication act, but it is a iigniflcant 
thing that the committee can do in keeping with the recommendation 
from the Attoraey General's Office, 

Mr, Andres. Are you speaking only of statui offendei^? I am 
thi^ing of the lady from Califomia who told about the two 13-year- 
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cddi who UUed ^@ir mothafj chafed with a fdoi^. You would lay 
no detention prior to detamdnation of guilt or innocence? 

Mr. Pbblps« That ^ is a good SKimpIe of ^e reimn you need to 
iiparate th^e defimtions. Under what I haTt iu^estodi you would 
eertunly hoH that ehUd in cus^y prior to the tnal. ^ter you haye 
made a dioiiion of court juriadiotion, you are gon^ to, in ^encsi 
send them to a place to live. You send them to a very secure place. 

If you. are deu^g with a violent peiBoni you send him to a correct 
tioneJ facility. Mvfry State haa a con^ctionad facUity; they have all 
the options m their rtpertoiy of r^ponies aT^abl&— if not in actual- 
in theory eertai^^--^o that the county jail is not neceiiuy. 
They will send that sime chUd to a correctional facility. 

Mr, Andbews. What do you do to tiiat c^d prior to adjudication? 

Mr. Ph£lps« The Attorney Qeneral's Office would recommend^ — and 
I think there is a great deal of f^eement mth tha^^that you never 
use a county JaO on a child. 

My opinion is that that would be a more difflcult road. It may take 
longer beoauie of the financiid implications of buUding detention 
centers or whateyer haa to be done in a county. 

Now they will be able to hold them in jail or detention center prior 
to their trial. 

Mr. ANDREWi* I thought you were sa^^g the act should contain 
language saying that no youth should be held in detention facilities 
prior to adjudication of whatever ohaige might be ^ed againit the 
child. 

Mr. FasLPi. No; my request was that when it comes to pretrial 
holding- — - 

Mr, Ahdbiws. Who haa not yet been Med? 

Mr. Fhslps [continuing]* That no status offender should ever be 
held in the Jul and m a security facility, 

Mr, Andrews.^ My Rmt question to you wasj are you speakmg 
only of status offenders? 

Mr. Phelps, Yes ; I believe there are some chUdreni prior to trial, 
that you have to hold in a secure f acili^. 

Mr. Andrews. But not status off radars? 

Mr, Phelps. No, I do not believe you should lock up status 
offenders, 

Mr. Anpaews. We are m agreement on that, 1 do not t^k there 
is anything in the present law or in the biU ^at conflict with that; is 
there? 

Mr, Fhilfs. It may be my misundeiBtanding, Mr. Chaiman, but 
one of the potentials tnat I read m the language~and 1^11 review it 
o^ain if I am in eirori and I looked though it this moming^was 
tnat States could elect various options for the purposes of com^iance. 

If that is not the case^ then I would urge ^at you resist people who 
are asking you to water down the act, 

Mr. Andrews. You have said two or three times, /^bacU^ off," 
I am not aware that bill is in any way backing off from any comnut^ 
ment or any law or othen^^ise that is in the 19^1 act or in wy sub@e<^ 
quent amendment to that act. 

It may be that I am mistaken. I do not mean to sound 
jorgiimentatim 

Mr, Fhelps, Part of it, Mr, Chainnan, is our anticipation that 
there will be pmsurea from some segments wi^n the countiy to 
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allow easier compliance with the act, ai^uing that full compliance with 
the act IS not po^ible, 

^ Our petition is that it is not only not possible, but it is also happen- 
mg because of the itrong stand that Congriis has taken. 

I would ui^e you to continue on that couiBe for not only the elimina- 
r^%^* statui offendeiB in correctional facilities, secured con*eotional 
faeihti^, but also elimination oi all itatus offendere and nonoffender 

1^ P^disp^ition and holding facilities, detention centera and jaUs. 

Mr, AMrap^s, As far as I Imow, we are not in my disagreement. 
X s«d— and I hope I haye not been intarpreted as sayi^ some^ing 
that iomepne considered as backi^ off— that I thought that the act 
shoiUd addreis problems in addition to deiMtitualization. When I used 
*™ Phmk|jhat.theu;?ahip of OWDP should fly other Bags in addition 
to the deiMtitutionaliiation of status offendei^/^ I did not mtend by 
that to moye away from that as an objective. 

.Rather, I think other flags should be added. We have iuveniles, as 
the lady from^Califomia md the judge from Ohio have told us today, 
who hove problems with themselves, Ma^ of these juveniles axe other 
^^^bose who are status offendeis* We have the serious offenders, 
the nuucapped. We have many problems with juvenUes and Juve- 
niles mth many problems with each other and their famUies, I was 
trymg not to back off from any commitoent, but to add additional 
commitments— again let me emphosiEej without backmg off from the 
original commitment. 

That is the direction in whici I unde^tood these amendments to be 
moving 

Mr,FHELpg, I think there are a great many people who, when asked, 
^stem you enidsion cortainfy has been working 
and wul continue to work, and the people who are asking for an easier 
compliance schedule should not be liitened to if they are amuinE that 
the act does not work, 

^ Furthermore — ^nnd I don^t want to comment on the Calffornia 
Situation— I can only say that if the committee accepts any ktad of 
amendment on the commingling issuer that the committee be mindful 
of States like Wisconsin where, for the flist time in recent histoqrj our 
juvemle coirectional facUities are not overcrowded and we aj© begin- 
nrng: to control the profile of who are being locked in our comctional 
faouities. 

If tbere is encouragement from Congresi to allow the use of Ae 
facilities for adults under the name of a youthful offender program— 
and T am not saying that is what Califamia does; I am sajdng be very, 
very carefulj for our s^e, in movmg into that area— it cotdd cause ui 
tremendous local pressure to simpK' add ad^ts to juvenfle faciiities 
and undercut the veiy puipose of the act, 

T^re are other i^ues that I will leave to my %mtten comment, 
Mr, Chairman, I will be more than willing to discuss, if the opportu^ 
mtv- presents itself ^ the fourth box i^ue. 

Part of my job in Wisconsm was to coordinate mnny of the intereste 
of the people who were struggling for the compUance with the JJDP 
Act, I reaUy think the discussion got off base, unSfortunately, It is not 
a matter of coordination for us. We support a fourth box. It is not 
because of local coordination needs. 
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Our coordinafcion was outside of the State jplanninj agency; that 
was part of it. If the money goes through the ^ates pfinmiig agency^ 
by large, it is not going to matter that much whe&er it is a fourth 
box. The fourth boK is mportant when it comes to focusing the national 
discussion on juvenil© iusticej not the local coordination. It is really 
irrelevant to local coordmation, in my mind, by tod la^. It is a ve^ 
small layer in a large constituency group that works together at a local 
level. But, for national reasons, it is veiy important because every 
oi^ani^ation that I have ever been involved with— and some of them 
are very well intended— the fiiit thing that is overlooked, just logical 
implications of not having a constituency, the fi^t thing that is over- 
looked is the youth program. 

Everyone taows if you mix them^ juvenile justice is the tot thing 
that gets lost. You have to focus on it. It is not law enforcement. 
We are not talWng about the prof^ionak in the field. We are talMng 
about the people served, and it is the unique charaoteristies of a non- 
constituency client that requires you to take time out at some point 
in the process and discuss nothing but those people, or you won*t hear 
them. 

So, we would ar^e for a fourth bos as well. 
Thwk you, sir, 

Mr. Andbbws. Very well. I bdieve that what they would say is 
that you are going to put this fourth box sort of in a limbo position 
over there under the Attomey General. That will be the smallest and 
least concern he will have. 

Mr. Philps* I thi^ part of the concwn is that there is a wholly 
different agenda in some ways of what needs to be done under the 
Juvemle Justice Office and LEAA ^ency. So, in budget and reorgem- 
ization it k very important to focus on what has to be dom. 

Some of its pu^os^ are different. Certairily the people involved 
tend to be diffe^nt. I think that moet of the people who argue for a 
fourth box — ^^and I am sure of i^believe veiy nn^y that reaction 
will not be that it %yill get Imi U it is identifiable. The oidy time it 
win get lost is when it is i^uried in the subset of a laiger bureauaracyi 
such as IM AA t 

If the people who are testifying that it is goir^ to be buried there, 
buried out on ite own and forgotten, that k the last thk^ they ymi 
be flghting for, because it do^ not affect you. Pei^ondly, It has no 
impact on me or my program or what 1 do. I simply absolutely do 
not believe if it is off on ite own it wUl be fo^tten. 

I believe the convene is true. 

Mr. Andhbws. Tha^ you vei^r kindly. 

Next, Mr. Henog, ^ecutive direotor, Mountam Plains Youth 
Services Co^ition, Kewe, Dak. That is a runaway projeet, is it 
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nAms TOUTS niK^^ ooAimiGs, Timsm, s. s^, 

Mr. BsBzoo. Yes, sir. The Mountain HaiM Youth Service Coali- 
tion is a fairly new program* It is baaically an alliance of smaUi mrd 
pro^ami in North and South Dakota, Wyoming, and Montma. 
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What I would like to do b tiy to present some ptwpectiy^ from 
the point of Tiew of commumty^based pro^ami m both partieipat^g 
wd nonp^ioipatmg Stat^ and very rurai States, 

We sponsor a network of 10 community-based nmaway pi^pMro 
in that pu't of the country^* It is mterestmg that m a State l&e South 
Dakota that doei not jpartioipate in the JuyenUe Juitioe Act^ we have 
bean able to have e^Biderable impact m tBtmB of deinstitutionaliEmg 
status offenderap particularly runawa^y through this network. 

In South Dakota r^ht now, for esamplei we u*e proyidi^i through 
four programs funded through the Hunawav You& Act, ser^c^ to 
more runaways than what the court would aee tibere, md the^ is 
no reason for them to dei^titutionali^e status offendem. In fact, in 
^8 last 6 mon^i our activity has jumped to where we oim seeing 
between 95 and 110 nnawa^ per months 

I ^ink the eourt last year saw 1^ than 200 rmawa^, ^ I woidd 
lUce to oidl to your attention that even in the nonparticipating Stat^, 
the Runaway Tuuth Act can have a considerable impact^ at least in 
the area of demBtitutiondiz^ nmawaySi 

Just a couple of recommendatiomi 

It was not untU y^terday Wat I noticed there b some diicussion of 
phugi^ ^e aUooation formula. That woidd have a very negative 
ic^iLot m ^ese rurfll States. We are presently getting $122,000 between 
South Dakota and Montwa, That is real^ not ueguate to do the 

1'obj either. If some fomula is adopted based on-the si^e of the Statoi 
th^Lk you kaow our propam wo^d go d6\ra the tub^* Beally, it 
is the omy projpam ui that area that is doing a^thu^ in the way of 
demstitutionidization. 

Just to comment on We other part of the JuvenQe Justice Act, 
there has been a lot of diicu^ion about coordination with the Feder^ 
agencies here in Washup^toni D,C* I thk^ it would be very helpful 
u ^ou w^e to look at mtmdatm^ that awe kind of coordination on the 
Stato level. 

Bur^ programs have real problems here when thmp come down, 
and you want a separato pro-am for the smous offender and a 
siparato prop'am for the cnemically dependent and a separato pro* 
^am for the combmation wd one for the delinquents and that Mnd 
of thmg. We caonot afford to do this in smaU rur^ cos^mntles. We 
have to get the Stato agenci^ that are admimstoiug Federal moneys 
to look at developing some comprehensive approach^ in rural com« 
mumtiis« 

Whatover happens here in Wasl^^ton^ D,0,, betwetti the big 
agencies, it would certainly be helpfid if there were some mandate 
m the smdl rur^ States to get ttie agencies that administor the 
Feder^ doUars to bepn to loos at joint fundii^ wd some of th^e 
Unds of this^t 

It is just^Aout impossible m a rural Stato| and I &ink that has a 
lot to do with why we ^e not participatmg m the act| there are too 
many demwds for sepM'ato types of prograDu, It is impo^ible to fund 
l^osa m conumuniti^ of 10,000 to 15,000 people. It is ji^t imp^lble. 

I would hope you wo^d look at that as will. 
. ..Mr. Andrews, Qor^^ 

Mr. Balst, H»R, 6704 would mandate participating States to 
submit a plan for concentration of State effort, which would addrt^ 
what you btb t^l^g about* 

170 
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Mr, Bmmoq, 1 hope that woidd also partdn to Stat^ that don*t 
p^tioipftt® in the act. You faLoWi we have no juYe^e Justioe oom^ 
misiicni, for ^ampli. 

Mr, Rai#sy, That might be a good roaaon perhaps to incourage 
you to b^n to participate, 

Mr, HsRzoo, This has bicome a vew poUticd Knd of tU^. I 
think the committee sho^d look at those States that are nonpartidpat^ 
mg. States that are praotically idl rural. The two Di^otas imd Wyo- 
ming are not partioipating States, I think ttor© are leptimate and 
senouB problems, when you have sparae populationsi to pro^de 
separate prop'ams for the different p'oups, 
1 wish someone would look at that problem, 
Mr. Andhews* Gordon tells me if you just don*t submit a planj you 
M^e not under the act| one way or the other | it dote not ^ect you: is 
that your unde^tonding? 

Mrp Ralet, The tifle 111 runaway projp^am m not part of the 
juvenile justice fozmula ^mt pro-am. The only way we have of 
jMueneiM what happens— we can't^ by lepriation tell the States 
what to dc^is if Stat^ submit a plan for formida prant money. 
Then we cia surest what they should do to get the money. If the 
Stato choose not to participate, we have very little lever^ in 
mflueneing what they shoidd do, 

I know the Governor of Nebraska m b^inning to thmk about par* 
ticipat^g now. It might be a good time to encourage it, 

Mr, Hemoq, Gorcfon, the b^ of the money that is going into toe 
juvenile ja^tiae progre^ in our part €i the county is the munte^ 
nance^f-eflort moneys, 
Mr, Ralst, Hie ^mibus CMme Control md Stf© Streete Act? " 
Mr, Hiszoo, It would certunly mprove thines. U that collikt^iWUve 
spirit existed at toe State level, with dl toe Federid money comk^ in» 
it would certainly maprove toe situation of the community^-bmd 
agenqr that is tr^rtng to ^reaent a more comprehensive solution to toe 
problems of the community, 

Mr, AK&B£Wi, Do you apree j if you don't submit a plan under this 
act, then this act has nothing to do with your Statii whether good or 
bad? It you don't have the pro^MQ, you m not subject to ^^thing 
under tois act one way or the oth^? 
Mr* Bisioo. Tliat is correct, 

Mr. Andbsws* . What we put in the act or don*t put in the act does 
not affect you either way. Thmt is my undeiBtanding: is that your 
understuding? 

Mr, Hsszoo, That is tnie, I am just saying there is otoer money 
that comes into the State, 

^fc, AKDsin¥§, You would have to tdk to the committoe from 
whence th^e pr^^mis comci rather thm this onOj in order to receive 
wy amistance towvd^ the comprehensive^ you we speydng of* 

We cMmqt accomplish that m a nonparticipating autUbidty, We 
have no authority, Th^ is a bUl that is nuU ud void whm it reach^ 
your State lin^. v v 

. Mr. Hsi^oo, 1 tUnk there are some very li^itonate ^ds ctf prob- / 
irais in iw^i^a^^ Stat^i^ to toey we not partic* 

ipatmg in the ttct,-E^Iier it Wi@ mmtioned maybe some discretionary^-^ 
money could go into those Stat^ to devdop toat kind of capacity. 
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B^dmtial propims a^n-t the answer in a comniunity of 10,000 to 
15,000. 

I dra't think there haa been a lot of meftreh or a lot of taahnieal 
aisistanee that has been coming down to rural States that wiU hdp 
buUd ^e capacity that m^ht inter^t the State in coming into the apt. 

I Just ftef that we are really shut off from that money completilyf 
mm. the dkcrationa^ money. 

Mr. Andbbws» Pat WUiiamsj a membir of our iubcominitteei rspre^ 
ients one of the dis^ota Montana. He has a conilderbale inter^t 
in WTil problm§ that I prciume are very simUar to the problems of 
your two Dakotas* MayBe you can get with Con^ewnan WtiliflJKLs 
about thii» He has spokm to me about some of the peculiar problems 
there and other l^ijatira with which this committee deds. 

The people to be served are so ph^cally remoVed from each other^ 
himdreds of mUes away, with great deliyeiy cost for serrice prognms 
M Any sort. So you do have pcculitu* problemE. It ii not our intention 
to be oblivious to Uem or not ^ to addr^ them. 

Why don't you get with Pat WiUiami and get him to apprae bim'* 
self, and then us, of how to perhaps meet thm problems, puiicularly 
if you are a nonparticipatmg State? 

Mr. HsMOG. 1 was going to say, Mr. Chunaani there is some 
commitment to deinatitutiionidiEe. ThB eommitment has not bcHsn 
made to reach that lOO^percent goiJ. In fact» the most recent statistici 
I got said there were omy 86 status offendei^ that were held over 48 
hours in tte entire State; yet we are still not getting any money. We 
are probably a lot closer to compliance than muiy States that are 
participating. 

Mr. AKDBEwa. You only have to be 75 percent idthin 3 yeaii, 
wUcb means youprobably would qu^y now. 

Get with Pat WilliMas or the Btm and see if they can help you* We 
woidd like to help you^ but obviously this ^temoon we can't work it 
out. 

I don't undeTstand why you are not eligible under the act, anyway. 
I should th^k that the problems to which ypu refer surely i^e^ not 
solely problems of those four or five Stat^, My omi State is suaUar; 
we have more small towns, I am toldi thw any other State in the 
Umonj in North Carolina, W course, we have some li^er ones, too. 

Oae of my associates, or coUe^ues, I should say, represents 22 
opunties, spar^eLy settled, in the norbhei^tem pi^ of our State. 
Iley are very similar to youi^, I should im^me, in teraas of popu- 
lation. I doubt that he has a town of more than 15|000 people. So ne, 
toO| hM rur^ smidl counti^; yet our State seen^ to get ilong 
weU with the act throughout ^e State, I suppose you^ comd, too* I 
ksow you have some peculiar difficulties. 

Next is Mr. Shemkim, executive director. Youth Network Couneil, 
CMcago. 

Youii is a veiy different set of problOTfts, I am sure. Did you vote 
y^twlay? _ 
[]^pared t^timony of Araold E. Sheman follows:] 

Pbsfared TKifmoNT OF Arhold E. Sherman, Execuwvb Disector, Youth 
Netwobk Council, Chicaqo, Ili.. ^ ^ , 

I apprtoiate the opportunity ^tended to me by Chairman And^wa to appe&^ 
b^ore the Suboommittae today and ihare my views on reauthorliatioa of thi 
juvenile juatiee md baUnquency Prevention Aet, 
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The youth work organiiation that 1 direet is a eoaUtion of 70 aommuiuty bated 
ftgf noi^ that lem over 75,000 young people and their famili^, yearly, in mitro- 
politan Chioago. Their firat hands daily, eontact with young people -*at risk" is a 
continual reminder of the impoilanoe of the Juvenile Justice Mid DeUnquancy 
Preyention Act and its aometimei controvei^ial, but critioaUy important, mandate 
for Juvenile Justice reform. 

For the past ten yearn I have worked in the field and observed the shifting winds 
of propam popularity and political expedieney dictate the direction for our 
Juvanire Justice sj^tem. At no time in recent msmoiy has the groundsweU of 
support for repressive measure been so strong. Particularly dlshearte^ng is the 
endor^ment of simple minded and dangerous panacex^ by the usuaUy enlightened 
academic and planning community. The insecure publio mood and the comforting 
effect of the scare tactips of law and order types have sipiificant]^ silenaed the 
voices of rationality and reason. 

This past Januarv, in my home state of Illinois, one of the most repressive piecei 
of Juvenile legtolation, The Habitual Juvenile Offender Act was enacted wfth no 
legislative opposition. The Act calls for the institutlonaliiatioii of a youth con^ 
victed for a third felony from a select poup of fdoni^ including purse snatching, 
to the age of 21 with no option for probation or parole. Many stat^ have lowered 
the age for binding youth over to the aduit system to the early teens* Dozens of 
similar bUls are currently pending* 

In spite of all the enli^tened rhetoric to the contrary, we are locking up more 
young people in this country than ever before and more per capita than any coun- 
trv in the world keeplag such statistiDs, other than the Soviet Union ^d South 
Airlca* 

One bright spot has been the Juvenile Justice Act« It has led to specific legMatlye 
reform in Illinois as weU as over 30 other stat^. It's charge of daLDStitutionali^ 
lation of status offenders and separation of adulte from JuvenU^ in jaUs and in^ 
stitutions has been a long awaited mandate for reform in juvenile Justice policy 
and practice, ThB Act currently funds 182 pro] eats throughout iU^ois, proj^ 
ects, for the most partj are oreative and accessible "first eontact" p'ass roots, 
community Drog^amst 

But the Juvenile Justice Act has not gone far ^ough* lUindis is currently in 
compllanoe wiUi the Juvenile Justice Act, As a state in "compliance", let the 
following statistics speak for themselveSi 

(1) In fiscal year 1979 there were 0,212 yound people confined In county and 
municmal jails, 

(i) Between July 1978 and June 1970, 701 Juvenile offendere and non-offenders 
were held in Illinois Jails without adequate separation of adults ^d juvenUes. 

(3) In fiscal year 1979 there were 5,^5 Inmate in Illinois prisons between t^e 
ageof 17»25, 

(4) There are only 13 countl^ out of 101 in lUindis wi^ Juvenile Detention 
Centers. 

(5) In fisc^ year 1979 of the 9,212 young People confined in jaUa, 2,2§S were non 
delinquents, 

(6) In fiscal year 1979 the state as a whole saw a reducticu in the detention of 
status offenders, but at the same time at least 8 countl^ ^perianced an increase^ 

This "tip of the iceberg" data oannot convey the damage to the human spirit 
^mnd tke untold waste of the chaUenglng, creative minds of our young people at the 
hands of our Juvenile Justice System, 

The instltutionaliiation of our country's yoiuag people do^ not give ui a lafa 
society. B^earch shows to the contrary/ that, for example, the 15 stat^ buUdlng 
the most institutional beds had the hid^^t increase in orime rates and the 15 
statta building the few^t beds had ^e Towttt increase in crime rates^ 

Pennsylvania, and Texas, rou^ly equlvAent in population provide another 
mphle illustration. WhOe Tixm has 3 tim^ as many people In jail (38,000) 
than Ftnnsylvanla, It alto has 2H times the murder rate ui3 2 tlm^ we rape rate* 
^ere are current^ 730 cometional Stitutions being proposed to be built 
across the county* ne ^timated $6 billion expenditure wiU be at the ^pense 
of community based pro^amm^g* 

Our nation is l^ing oonfidenee in our youth and our ability to help people 
chang^« As Curtis Baeh, the leu^ed Penniylvania Supreme Court Judge^ go 
quentlv stated "when any nation has lost Ita wiU to restore, that nation. hM l^t 
its souii'^ We eannot^ftfford to lose our soul* 

. ; ; T^t ^{uyenUe Jiistie<9. imd . DeUnqutncy Frev^tlon . Act must be str^gtiiened. 
Effective Juvenile Justice Intervention requires a sympathetle le^ative atmos^ 
phere, administrative tolerance and an adequate, stable fund^g level. 
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Th^ Juv^Ue Juatioi Act ean providt mors agp^esslve, lupportlve, un- 
yieldiQg leade^hip for the kinds of eUent serviee programi, comnmnity develop- 
mint aetiviU^p and institutional reform nectiaary to protect our communiti^ 
wmle also aisuring Juitiee for our younf people^ 

The following are ipeqlflo reoommendationi on how the Juvenile Justioa Act 
can bo made more responiive tO| and effective in^ aaaiating troubled young peoole 
Mia their famiU^. ^ ^ ^ 

<A) SERyiMQ THE YOTOO FgRiON WHO COUUm SERIOVS OFfEffgES 

There ihould be no ieparate program or initiative foeused exclusively at this 
oat^gory of young people. Programs targeting this population are often devdoped 
in a vaeuum. They relnforea negative labeUng. They are often administrated 
separately frona other agency service programi. It is difficult to pnerate com- 
munity and political support for th^e separate and higUy visable programs* 
What worta for other young people will work for the v^t majority of youth 
community itrloui offendei^. 

Those game program elements need to be more structured, intei^e and longer 
in duration. The e^^ure of young people to ahariimatic leaderahip and iignif- 
icant individual relationships is crucial for the healthy development of all youth, 
^l Juvenile Justiee Act recipients should demonstrate in their project propoa^ 
the capacity to serve all youth in need and spegiflcally^ how they will integrate 
tlje youth who commite serious offenses into their overall service plan. Special 
bloc grant incentive ihould be offered for organizations to develop more com- 
prehensive service programs. 

<B) FUBLIG E&DdATION AND INFOBHATIOH 

A massive public education and information campaign should be undertaken. 
Tlie community needs to have more timely and aeourate information concerning 
the problems confronting its young people and the resources nectary and/or 
currently available to meet youth needs. Ohlld abusej and drinking and driving 
eampaigns have significantly educated the public and have demonstrated positive 
impact. A campaign approach like: Juvenile belinqueney yon Ignore It, it 
won t go away. To And out what you need to know or what jon > do to help 
your eommunity and its young people please contact - — can be 

of tremendous assistanee in building cltiien support md undeman^ff f or Justice 
iystem reform and improvement of service for youth and famito. This recom- 
mendation is particularly important for poor, black, latinop app^aehian and other 
minority communitl^ where assistance in understanding and ne^tiating the 
System is critically needed. " 

(C) REMOVAL TOUHO PEOPLE WnOM JAILS 

The Juvenile Juitice Act should mandate the removal of all youth from jails 
and lockups. Ariiona^ Connecticut, Rhode Idand and Ohio now prohibit by law 
the detention of juveniles in adult facilities. BOOfiOQ youhg peoplti yearly, are held 
in adult jails. It has long been a tenet of our juvenile justice system that young 
people require special protection when they come in contact with the criminal 
justice system. A full range of alternatives are needed, including improved services 
for youth in their own homes improved educationai ba^d services, shelter care, 
outreach intervention, foster homes and home detention programs. TOe Juvenile 
Justice Act should mandate 75 pe^ent compliance within B yean and 100 percent 
compliance by the fifth year, ' 

<D) DECODlFICAnON OF STATUS OFFENpEAg 

The Juvenili Justice Act should provide Incentives to stales for the decodifica- 
tion of status offender. Our juvenile justice system has been ineffective in dealing 
with this population. Status offender can be successfully served by local com- 
munities If proper resources are made^vailable. The chronic serious offender i^ue 
is a red herring. The abuses stiffered by the vast majority of non-delinquent youth 
at the hands of our Justice syitam far outweigh the "danger" offered by a rela- 
tjvely_ small group of youth who appear to be ungovernable. The Juvenile Justice 
Act should provide funding, model program and legislative incentives for Mfving 
noQ^eUnquent youth in community based, non-Judicial programs. 
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(E) CREATION OF AK OFFtOE OF TOUTO FARnCtFAnOK 

, _ Thm Juvenile Juitlae Aet §hoiild orpate a ^eaiid offlee for youtb psrlieipatioti. 
l^t best delinquen@y_pFeveQUon stnto^ i§ the sneouiBgemant oi raqTOngible 
jouth devtlQpm@n(« Youth partiaipationy divelopment and enablement pi^pami 
are nideiyyuT imd (durable. Our hlitoiy and tspfrienee in nikioii has eonvincid 
mmf skeptfei tliat providing young ^opte with aeaeas to meaidngfud roles ^d 
involvement in dtduon malung ^at affeete their Uves ie a ifgniflcant mi under^ 
utQiaid diUnmseney preventf on opportunity^ A national effort ^ould h% undgr^ 
taken by ^e OSae of Juvenlie Jul^ee and/or Youth Devilopm@nt Burtau to 
provide retearoh, modtl progrmi and funding inoentivea for the dreation of youth 
participaUon projiots natio&wide. 

<F) ItfCRSAiin aVFFOKT FOR CQMM UNITT DEVELOFMENT AND STSTglfg ASVOOAGY 

ACTIVmBS 

Hie Juvenile Justlae Aet should pfovldo ine^tlvti through bloo grant sup- 
port for a balaneed progrun of eliont fooustd sarvkei and oommunity ^vocaoy , 
aotlvitits. Many pFogiums ereatod by the Juvenile Justioo Aet duHng & flve^year 
hlstoiy have begun to stabUlie and be aGaepted by oommunitles. These organlia^ 
tions should be empowered to oo^ront non^produotlvo insUtutlonal poUoies and 
practices that contribute to young ^oplis' dy^unotlon md undo rmme tfflelint 
and effaotivo eervloe diUve^, The gnairen^ng of oommunlty ijstiins and Ihstitu^ 
tions Is long overdue. A . stable, tolemntj and supportive funmng hsm should be 
ereated to begin to adequately addrw the role support systems play in shaping 
the Uv@i of our young people^ The Juvenile Justlae Aot should itqinrs states to 
developp as pait of tibtfr annual plani piogmns that deal dIreoUy wiUi juvaniie 
justice, sehbol, poUtieal and sools^iervl^ polioies ^at adviritly affiot &e Uves of 
young people and their famUIti; 

(O) OFFICE OF JU VEini#E JUSTICE ANJI OSLIIlQUENaT FREVlKTtOH FOLlO¥ AND 
ADMlKtS^A^VS SlGOliHElfDATIONS 

ii) The ind^tndeneo of tiie offiet should be ^tabUihtd^ 
2) Th^ mabteniwoe of prt funds from LEAA sho^d be transferred to the 
OSoe of, Juvenile; JusUae and DeUnQuenoy nrevention* ; : 

(3) -The Nationai Advlio^ Committee's rolt in tibi area of poUoyi st^dard 
: j^ttlngj. mohitoHng and ovtrQ 

7 ^(0) It^r H ]^titn me^ 

(6) The lowering of j^e^p of youth represent&Uon to 24 Is suppofttd. ^ 

(e; Adequate trai^ng and oriintation for youth and nonprofasuonal appblntees 

should_.b# mandatoi^. 

(4) '^e riauthorisation period should be for five veari, 

(5) T^ fiscal ytar 1981 snould bt $140 million. 

(6) SKoi^Nra Juvoolli Justlae and Delinquenoy Frevention 
should b# mUhi^^ 

;;(7) 'EHfdre^me the eurr^nt l^guage of 100 p^rbgnt dilbstltutionaUiatlon of 
status^frdndtrs^^ b^ end ^ th@>flM ytar of Aot partlaipation ^ould be 
m^tnintd. 

(H) 'RtFKAWAT TOUTB AG^ ^OU€T AND ADlltHlSTRA^VS BlOOIflfENSAmNS 

(I) A National Oonsumtr Advi^iy ^mmittee should be greated^ 

(2) RYA' funds ^ould be diitributid to states based on under 18 populaUon 
data* ^ * 

(3) Ciostr ongoing ^ordination b€tw^n OJJDF ai^ YDB ihotdd bs riqidred. 

(4) Legil Fisoureos should be tnadf available to grantees to deal with looal 
Ucen^gt standardly eonfldentiidityi poUoei juvt^e oourt and ghUd ^etfare 
pimotia^ ' i_ 

> (5) :01osir poUoy Ua^ fa^ nMntalnad^iween YDB and state offiolals 

conciinhig^^e speei^ probltins Mid n^ds of nmaway and^^bephomtytsi jou^, 

(6) fhf vJPTA ^oula itRUi^^us^mlthin H EW as long^ propAm inti^ty » 
Ind^eodeBee and cooi^U^ you^ pi^gramais maintdned* 

io^^e mitthoriiafiozi^md^^ou^ 
SV^e FYH88Liippro^atlon'ihould be S2S mlulon. 
^ A^tarl^onmmi%^/isMw be instituted. 

10fAi^ Gur^nt M peri^nt MerEMjilQLpei^^^ iQoaL matoh requirement sh(^^ 
b#m&mtiUnid. 
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THE YOtmi NETWOnC C»UN^ 



mnsmwRf 

; Mn^lgMey ef tiit Vic to tend im^ In tfa 

flrpiteiem wm feinM In ths tola liiQ'i, 
H^Mt It «pi feund ttM yeuA wee iB^ 
te Eom y yie iMi iwvtia Wmm 

ypyft d^irfopiiiwt pfa fe i op liy^ 

silht roovwii» l * Ql tht laii iffiO'i, fea^ wtft 

Itttif fnont|jr»diie>Mt IfTlirina 

Midi fM teflMh^ Ify 

fi^work^ fonnil Ibim^ 

iMng igi^M^ One )Mt iMK M 

Bi e o fpcfi tgdiatMYgythMaitt^ 



HOWAREWE 

ilra^iaally!; to 

CQCi^ftaad of a Board si DbK^n Mid s 

iMQfiMlMial att^ both twridng witfi tha 



guM^ Uh ^a!d.«| Difmnp VIC 
idi%eiyiMiiiiiUim 

gjvteify greyp iwilyifji mi Attaidrt by VNg 
' men^f en tha baM ^ thtfr IntfrM In 
t^iiaaiadvo^^.Milii8i yoythpaftf^^tHen 
aid M{kirBy houri^ 1^ n«B«n^ yoytlL 

albw tfia ^fC Is fedHm Aa 
ssrA^^ and l^prqvsneil ^levteHW 

HOW TO HEW? 

§M tto bi^^on, VZ^ haa provlM edMvi 
f^aoms for teeaSj^cattipUidyeiidi aevl^ 
^ei^K To afflmi IM eemnaifMit to pwfeey^ , 
eBirnmaa^ bia B d a gindp. tfw YftS prayidM 
fr^nlf^ and ^hM^ t^p^@rt ; dp«rispa M 

faMf of Itt frnmbi^ ae^ 

i^?gdi yeutfi twyfei f^rm and iip pf o t ^nmL 

How, M til*^ ps^mi naadl Ifid ppf ni ' 
itaHflad h> ^C'trnmib^agflftEiag,^^^ 
esmmltteB, and §Mi T^td^ tK^ werfc touMd 
utimilBHng tfia niodi ^outh tn dis 
mmpeliiMl !« and i^ftDii^ dial ppi to 
levM afi Aitid appisprlaM 
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GumiNQ pRmciPLES OP tm youth nbtwork council 

^ lot ysHig paepiei 

liiUcvM ttat ydMg p^pte irt ecpaUd of 

Ihm iriU bs •yppofttd to tbe^ MqH to 
MmMv ^y peftf^Mitg to impartng 
tostfttttf oos ud vystca that toflimes 



MpiUttbAis and eenmiunity ia»d 

ttit iMit rMktl^ eosdvii ffinM pms^c 
3« Tiw YNC K9P9fte yeyft and Visudiw^lb^ 



' 5« TM YNO •uppei^ yoytfi Mfvl^ psttM and 

md pfcviRiijoii stlfiitedB 

^18 •yppet^ ysulh »vk« poUs^ and 

allliiiBtivB acUon of teiia^ 

diMimlnBtlon of wrntritt and pnitifirt infnfmntinn 
il^ut tht meem wtd flndnm i^sif^ 



rai&to dev^epiMnt md parWpatton. 



f , llii VHC v^i^rli and «(M v^ga fti a^tt^lM 
to M tfM rtghta of y^utii pt^^ 

tttO; art «itllEid t@ art prsvldfd ^ arc MUnady 
land i^^d^ 



10» 11m VW iiippm pi^ftiM «id ti^^ 
^iMk^ and nm Hr ysuIlL 

U« Thi n^pom tht srafion @l a an d 

U. 11m v^fC w^pm bIkv fer 

|^iittw^edj« CQnipafal li la othg iwjnanigvii> 
pro^te ai to uwm qiidl^tMe^ 

U. 1!m YM »pp@rte ttM ^vfla^^ 
yeiriiMierk s^nds^ng arid aesfdl 
«Mdi to ats^ttng @f iian^tafBdltioi^ 
tmmam and to a^a^tiaWy baMd ' 

14« 11m VNC tt eommltied to i!^ wiD seU^ 
isiA^r^ ttii implfmantetlsfi d ttMabovi 
pflndpte. 
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I mATwmr otAmom i. imsuAi^ izEerrfrTE sniaro^ 

: V Mp, SrasMAN^ Y^, I certamly did. I had th© tot b^ot m my 

: I Havt submitted to your staff writttn commantB, ahd what I will. 
'^■n at^mpt t© do is sumrowtte thoM saherit pomtt about that t^timoav.^^ 
1^ . eommmto a^ basidMm.40 ytoi of e^qpen^e in oommumW^ 
based youth wffl*, Gu^rtn^ my oreanizatiTO ope^^ ot© dfc 
largest nmawi^ you^-prc^eetinn-t& 

I do ivnnt to ifltfttioja ft comment itt reepOTse to. Judge. 
jegBTd to^ur eontaad^ your locd judge and getiinglita ooim^ 6f 

;;..;^^iirhat;isgomg^oiu "^^ ■;v^-j:/v!'.v^-/' ' 
Wr"^^^ will 
v alio takr toe opportum^ to ttilk mth tte iooal y&att semce dWetdr 
m your StaW, .as well 01, iveiS better, a young person who h^ had 
/ v #ROTenpe,w^^ 

.^w you oangetabalaao r 
k Aftcur runmng a; shdter Jofi^am i^ ^dgiPM^^ St^ iw 3 
" yaore, 1973 to 1976, we operated a pre^att Ihat^ i^u^ a coop^^ 
™^W^^pywia teat looa^ ser^ evew 

^^^s ofltpder, eve 
r not^ro^vtt^ withbui iimr sig^ 

nmcimt difaeuljbtl ; > - . . *^ 

do yott acabimt 

vfi?»MAN, I |hmk bur ap^^^ is to j^iwida yoimg pec^la with ' 
mors attention and less detwtion m the way we tiy to work with" 

■:;^;;y0imgp^|yi&^ _ ■ ■ ?' ' v\:r- -"^ v;.V-^\''''; 

i a)^ think thew a^ a lot^ politios inrdlted with wto is ti^g to ' 

people, in the loear commumty ^ weff as 

^ : 1 tm^ one the concerns I ^so wrat to mehtibn is ttptmd' the 
^ ^si^— th^ I h^^ I can dari^ ttie issufr— of ^e - 

> Mctang off or tte watering do^ issue that has bem dmcussed dui^ 

this testmipny today, ; - .-^fi^ 

: V ^er© is a se^on in you^bill, seetiOTi 223 (<0^)j which ^tefe/^ ^ ^ 
' - W??roatite to ^ 76 pi^ent institutionaliEatiTO as miWtantial eoit^ 

phimce, ftn_ttddition that says, "or thrbugh remot^al of 100 percOTt of 
K- woh Jir^>njles from such cOTTeotional fadUty.'* That has been int«'- v^ 

W^tia that States, with the passage of yourbillp can come into com- 

pUance -merely by remoying 100 percent ot the young people from 
: seoura correction facilities. - ^ r 

Gordon, you are sha^g your head on that? 

Mr. Sai*it^ H»K. 6704 provides a i^deflnition of ^^substantial - 
^^^"^Pf r "That should not be inteipretid as having anything to do 
mth eompliance with the act. Compliance withm 6 yeaiB woujd be the 
: hi^e to rainove status oftnd^ 

detenfaion^^itiesi and from secu^ v ; ^ 

- ;^^^3^t!^g H*B. 6704 is, addressing is the definition of what ? 
TOMtantial comphanca" after 3 yeai^ mi^t look like* We were ^ 
im^aD d^ribing ft "good faith" effort; We based that 

at 75 percent comidianca« We lumped detention and ^rrection to- / ^ 
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ptht r. The only thing H.R. 6704 would do is say, when you are 
looking at good fuith, that it could be either 75 percent of the com- 
bined categories, as it has been, or it might also be inteipreted as the 
too percent removal of status off endei^ from secure correction facil- 
ities in 3 years. This would allow States to have 2 more yeai^ in which 
to fully comply, 

After 5 yeai^, J^OO percent compliance has to be in both areas* 
Mr* Andrews. The destination is the same? 

Mr* Sherman, I appreciate the clariflcation becauae it had led to 
some confusion^ 

The salient jpoints I would like to highlight to the comndttee arei 
one, that the Juvenile Justice Act should mandate the removal of all 
youth from jaik and lockupi. Currently there are four States^ Arizona, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and OhiOj that prohibit by law detention 
of juveniles in adult facilities. 

1 think the Juvenile Justice Act was founded, based on lengthy 
studies that showed the juvenile justice system h^ been ineffective 
m dealing with problems of young peopfe. Any strengthenii^ and 
mqymg ahead from where we are is strongly supported and encouraged. 

We also recommend removal of status offender from court juris- 
dictions. Such an austere bod^ m the American Bar Association^ at 
1^ last conference in reviewing its standards, came wthin three votes 
of approving a standard that would direct States to look at removing 
status offenders from juvenile court jurisdiction; and we do support 
that. They have not Bad a particularly successful history of serving 
that population. 

Not only should we get them out of detention and jail, but we 
should also let the community deal with ite. own problems with the 
resources it currently has, and, hopefully, additional resources from 
the act* 

We support the fourth boXj although it does not appear to have at 
first perusal an implication at the local level of programs; in the long 
run it certainly wilL 

We are concerned about maintaining the integrity of the act and 
equal status of the act within the Department of Justice, not to be a 
lower level program mthin the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
mmlstration, but cairy equal status and recognition with that office, 
as well as with the Bureau of Justice and the Institute for Institutional 
Justice* 

It is important to see that as a modeL It is a bright spot in many 
ways, along with the Runaway Youth Act, to assist us in working 
toward local reforms in our legislative process, as well as in our juvenSe 
justice system. 

We also are opposed to targeting of young people who conmit 
senous offense in any kind of categorical or special emphasis fundmg. 
Programs tai^eted m these popmations are o^y developed in a 
yacu^; they enforce negative labeling* they are often administered 
2!om the Test of the programs and agencies tnat deliver. 

What ,VH have found is that what works %vell for other young 
people also %vorks well in a community content for young people who 
commit serious offenses. Those sama kiiids of program elemente need 
to be more structured; they need to be more intense; they need to be 
longer in duration* 
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The new private initiative, for example, in other programs that 
seem to work are the same kinilg of focus, the same kinds of attfntion, 
same type of development of significant individual relationships and 
provide the young people with leadership and role models that work 
for other populations. 

What we would like to suggest is that juvenile justice grant recip- 
ients should demonstrat© in any of their projects the capacity to 
ierve all youth m their community in need and how to integrate the 
more serious offender into the program operation that is consistent 
with the youth development in serving young people and also con- 
sistent wim your mandate under the Juvenile Justice Act. 

We are limited in time, I will be happy to respond to any questions, 

Mr. Andrews, Thaii you* Your statement is m^t directly attuned 
to the problems that we nave, You obviously have strong and definite 
opinions about them. 

Next, Mr. Ron Clement, executive director, Di^enes Youth 
Semces, Davis, Calif, 

[Prepared testimony of Ron Clement follows*] 

Prepared Tjstimony or Rokald W. Clembht, Executive Directoh, 
Diogenes Youth Servicer* Sacramekto, Calif* 

I am here ^'^day to ipeak in iupport of the Hunaway and Homfieis Youth 
Act^ Title ill >f the Juvenile Justice and Delinqueney Prevantion Act of 1974* 
My testimony ii on behalf of the National Network of Runaway and Youth 
Service^j Inc. National Network is a national tnenibei^hip organiiation of 
youth servir* agencies and coalitions active in 44 statee. Network members 
negan the 5',^^^ funaway houses in 1967, Network members were very aptive in 
shaping ; - s^ ^»:,pporting the Act in both 1974 and 1077, The National Network 
represents uiore runaway service agencies and embodies more expertise in serving 
runaways and homeless youth than any other association* Our efforts are aug^ 
inented through coordinated efforte at tne local and national levels with member 
agencies of tne National Collaboration for Youth, This grou^j serving over 
30 million youth annually, supports the National Network's positions as stated 
herein^ 

I have been aGtive within the Nytwork sinee 1975. For the past two yeare, I 
have served as Chairperson of the Network Boa^ of Directors rolicy. Advocacy, 
and Linkages CommUtee. In this oapacity, I have viiited programs and met 
with runaway center staff and youth throughout the country, 1 have become 
aware of the changing n^ds of runaway and homeless youth, the efforts by 
runaway centers to remain responsive, and changes in public policies affecting 
youth nationwide. 

I am also speaking from substantial pei^onal e%penence in the operation of 
runaway centei^. For over eight years, f have been Director of Diogenes Youth 
Services in Baeramento and Davis, Calif omia. My agency opemtes two runaway 
centei^ serving urban and rural areas respectively, We provide temporal crisis 
housing for needy youth in both traditional shelter settings and fainily foster 
br^tnes. We provide youth and family eounieling. We work olosely with Juvenile 
Justice and social welfare agencies to provide services for status offender youth, 
I have experience as both an administrator and counselor working directly with 
runaway youth and their families. _ ^ *^ 

Based on direct experience with federal implementation of the Runaway Y'^utb 
Act and through substantial consultation with the National Network memberahip, 
we take a position that the Runaway Youth Act should not be modified ii^if- 
icantly. Any major programmatic or funding changes would cause havoe. This 
federal legislation has been extremely effective in meeting a goal of serving large 
numbers of troubled youth at reasonable eoiti The Runaway Youth Act has been 
an incentive for local communitiei and states to become responsive to the needs 
of the underservid population of runaway and otherwise homeless youth. 

However, since r977's reauthoriiation, there have been some changes in the 
runaway youth population and needed services, These changas prompt minor 
modifications, and should be reflected in the Act. 

^8o 
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We agree with the change in language identifyine runaway houeei as **Runaway 
uentera. liunaway ^-rvioea have regponded to changing community needs and 
now ^_rve youth and famiUes experiencing a myriad of problfms. They are 
divers fying their serviceH m response. ^^Runaway centers'' throughout the country 
Have Income community coordinatng centers providing referral for medicaL 
legal, and other social service needg. The "centere" have become a valuable a^et 
in a community effort to serve troubled, homelega youth. Yet, "runaway centers" 
continue to pmvide twenty-four hour services which are easily aecessible to youth 
and families, Freouently, they represent a community's single crisis service. 

Services enabled through this legislation have contributed significantly to meet- 
imiiH^ offendep. Runaway centem have played a key role in dein^ 

^^^^^^^h-H-^-"^^ offenders over the past six years by demonstrating 
^r^^V!^ ' ^"-l ^'"^1 counseling servioes can be effective in meetini 
i^?iv? l -'^HV'^"* youth and families. These programs have also been ve J 
s^atny^tems deinstitutionahzation of itatus offenders within local and 

i^n^t^^Ku^ ♦h?^ support deinstitutionaiiiation of status offendei^, we are 
rfivfn^ T population continue to receive speciftl attention by the 

^^mfj'®/--*'-® '^-^"^ through coordinated efforts witt runaway centei^. The 
H-"*^? ■ - '°f?' !^F.** "^^^ ^^^^ enforcement and the 
inhfriLf 15"*^' ^^^-^^ enhances the abOity of these groups to address problems 
innerent m the more senous juvenile offender. ^ 

«hmfiH^Snj^£"*tf away or being pushed out of one's home 

fH«^lr ?Ll^tK - '^-'Pf'*'"^J-*^^ of law enforcement and the juvenile ceurti, we 
nar^H f^^Jl^fS^'^- T^^f 1.*°^ ^ protective lervicei lystem ii not pre^ 
pared to addreg, the needs of these young people or their famifies. For example, 
the American Humane Association found in 1977 that youth 10 to 17 yem of 
age represented 30 percent of all child abuse and neglect reports natieMLy Yet 
this same age group repreients only 15 percent of those child abuse and neglect 
cases formafly resDonded to by local chilS protective servica agencji. In nl^ own 
^^^J^^^^^^'^V^ - ^ P^'^l''^ of the runaway and homeless youth we serve 
are alleged victims of abuse or neglect. Two runaway centers— my own agency and 
Youth In Need m St. Charles, Missouri-are serving as national reslfrcf and 
demonstration proiects m the am of adolescent maltreatment. Runaway centers 
at tnis time represent one of the few services reiponding to maltreated youth. 
Hence, we strongly iUpport inclusion In the Act of language requiring projicte to 
develop working relationships with social service and welfare pmonneL 

loday, many more of the youth we serve either do not have a family heme or, 
SriLt";f"*!r^^ their home is not fit to return to. In my agency, for example, 40 
Kh -"i" ^■ -^^^ ^"^y described as homeless: feesourcei within 

eitner the traditional Juvenile Justice or social welfare systems are already at their 
inH^J^t^nnL^^S^te are only now becoming recognlied, little e^ertise or 
undeTstandinff of their needs exists. These vouth frequently require longer term 
assistance and .specialised services designed to promote a smooth transition to 
independent living or a return home. Many of us are now developing new service 

Srt fnS^^^i^'*- irtP^^l^P^'j®"^^,*^ programs, longer term shelter care, 
and independent living ikilU education. Runaway center again are the single 
service system in this eountp^ actively moving to serve homeless youth. Henee, 
YouihAet^ support ehanging the Acts* title to "Runaway and Homeless 

Despite the fact that we now working with many "homeless youth,** our 
pnmary goal uontinues to be to reunite youth with their families. W* are now 
^fa"*"?.i ^ne capacity to assist famUies in resolvini their problems so thst further 
dimculties can be averted. In my agency, for exam^e, over SO percent of the youth 
we shelter retur-. UrecUy to their families, At least another 25 peii^ent eventuaUy 
return home. 40, gereent of the youth do not need any shelter but can remain in 
tneir homes and receive counseUng on a drop^n basis. Fully 50 percent of those 
we serve participate m formal family counseling Runaway centers are doing a 
good job of supporting familiei. e 

Becauie runaway centers serve large numbem of youth for short periods of 
time, we are at a pivotal point In our communiMei* human service systems. We 
must rely heavily on other agencies to serve youth after they leave our centers, 
we quickly become aware of the service p ips and strengths in our communities. 
We actively work to mobilize resources to plug these gaps. National demosstra- 
tion projects are underway which document our efforts. These demonstrations 
are in such areas as abuse and neglect, prostitution, and unemployment. These, 



tfforti validate mnaway centere' wopking relntionshipB with Juvenile courts, 
child pfotective service.^, anc! traditional youth-porving programs. It is these 
effortSp enabled by the Runaway Youth Actj that reinforce the role mnaway 
Qenipm play as essentlftl services in their oommunities. 

Volunteer contrihution^ play a critical role in the operation of runaway centers. 
Volunteera reduce operating costs and Increase cornmunity Involvetnent. Adult 
and youth volunteera provide direct services and outreach, and serve on Boards 
of Directors. Youth volunteers serve as healthy role models for mnaway and 
homelesi youth* Youth participation provides opportunities to liarn, grow, 
and contribute. Runaway centers represent some of tne best examples of effective 
volunteer involviment. 

The National Network supports raising the ma^cimum grant to Individual 
cinters from SlOOiObO to $150,000. This increase, justified by inflation alone, is 
necessar/ to maintain quality services. The Network aslo supports priority 
funding to programs with maximum budgets of $300,000. This ceiling will en» 
courage and favor eommunity^based ofg&idmMtiom^ The comnriunity-ba^d nature 
of runaway servioes is a crucial Ingredient in keeping the programs effective and 
reiponsiye. 

The National Network supports increasing the authori nation level for the 
Act to $35 million per year. In order to fulflU the goals of the Act throughout 
the nation« this amount is required. 

The National Network supports providing Runaway Youth Act funding to all 
states. However, in the absence of an increased appropriation, a funding forinula 
based on youth population greatly concerns our organisation. Under such a 
formula and at tne existing appropriation level, as many states would gain as 
would lose funding. The beneflts of such a tradg'^ff are unclear. 

If we genuinely wish to serve more runaway and homeless youth, the appro- 
priation must be increased. 

Runaway centers have been very successful in attracting other resources. We 
estimate the average runaway center with a Runaway Youth Act grant of $67,000 
also receives at least $100,000 in other local, state, and federal gmnfa and contracts. 
My agency, for example, has grown from less than $100,000 In 1974 to $400,000 
today* Yet Runaway Youth Act funding remains essential and virtually irreplacn- 
able. My agency has $100,000 in loepl contracts that are apecifieally contingent 
upon continued R YA funding. There simply are not other sources of money avails 
able that can or will support 24 hour crisii-oriented services for any runaway or 
homelesa youtht Some of the more unique aspects of runaway centers are that we 
respond to any youth in need at any time, and that we assure confidentiality. 

Runaway inflation, the drive to balance the federal budget, and local tax cutting 
efforts suen as California's Proposition 13 do have an adverse effect on human 
service. Sadly enough, services for youth too often are the last funded and the first 
cut. There simply is no national program more important than the Runaway and 
Homelesi Youth Act to he'ip assure tlhat the needs of runaway and homeless youth 
are addressed. At a time wnen we are seafohing for alternatives to institutionali^ 
zation of strttus offender, we need look no further than runaway centei^. Runaway 
centers are the model. These programs have proven their effectiveness in all types 
of communities in eveiy part of the nation. This model should be further replicated. 
We urge your support of this vital legislation . Thank you. 

STATEMMIT OF BOH CLEMENTp EXECtFTIVl DIEICTOB, 
DIOOIOTIS YOUTH raRTICli, DAT18, CAm. 

Mr. Clement* I would like to limit my cominenti to title III, 
Runaway and Hotnele^ Youth Act, 

T would like to focus on the issues directly relating to the young 
people served by runaway centera, I am speaking from over 8 yeaiB 
of direct personal experience in serving troublea young people and 
families. My experience is both as an agency director and as a counielor 
working directly with troubled youth and families. 

My agency operates runaway programs in both urban and rural 
settinsi. For the past 2 years I have had the opportunity to serve 
as public policy chair for the National Network of Runaway Youth 
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Centers. In this capacity I have had the opportunity to visit runaway 
prograim and to meet with runaway center staff throughout the 
county, I think I have gained some understanding of the problems 
and changing needs of runaway youth throughout our NatioOi 

I concur with you, Mr. Chairman, that what we are looking for at 
thk point is the fine tuning of th© act. We find that the Runaway Act 
hmaone a good job and it should be allowed to continue to do so. 

What we are finding in our local communities is that the young 
people coming to us for help have changed somewhat and the services 
that we must provide need to be modified, and the act should reflect 
what we call minor modifications. 

Most strikingly oday, the youth we serve are much more troubled 
than 3 years ago when the act was authorized. In my agency, for 
example, 75 percent of the youth we serve are from broken homes; 
over 30 percent are not attending school ; nearly 26 percent are from 
families receiving some type of public assistiLwai yet less than 10 per- 
cent of the youth we work with are able to secure my type of 
employment* 

Mmi strikingly, in the past year ovev 50 percent of the youth who 
came to us for help wera alleged or actual ^dctims of child abuse or 
neglect* Frequently we hear runaway om^BTf: are attractive nuisances, 
that somehow young people are leaving their homes and going to 
runaway centers. In my U years of experieiiciQ, I don*t fina that to 
be the case. 

What I do find to be the case today is that young people are not 
running to anything; they are running froni vBty serious personal 
family or personal problems* Fortunately, in some communities runa- 
way centers are there to help them stop running and bepn to resolve 
their difflculties. 

One of the most dramatic changes in the population we serve is 
something which wm mentioned earlier as well, the great Increase in 
the numbers of so-called homeless youth. These are youth that have 
been pushed out of family homes, jouth on the street who don't 
have a home, or, most unfortunately m many cmcs, where the parents 
sinaply do not care* 

In my agency, as many as 40 percent of the youth we serve can be 
described as homeless. Afthough half of these youth eventually return 
home, all need longer term assistance than is traditional in long-term 
propams. 

We are developing longer tern sheltere which are necessaiy to help 
many of these youth to begin transition to independent living. Runar 
way centers are the only services in this country to actively addre^ 
the needs of homeless youth. We veiy strongly support chaAge In the 
title of the legislation to *'The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act.*' 

I think it m ve^ important to note that the issue of fanulies has 
come up several times today. Although runaway centera are dealing 
with more homele^ youth, more troubled youth, our promaiy jgo^ 
continues to be to reconcile family dUFerences and return youth to 
their fanoily homes. 

In my ^ency— and I think it is typical throughout the country— 
SO percent of the youth we work with eventually return homi; over 
50 percent of the youth we work with participate in coUMeling; 4 
percent of the youth we serve do not need to be sheltered but remain 
at home and receive ser^ce on a drop'^in basis. 
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Runaway centera are doing a good job in supporting families. We 
are very glatl to see liinguoge included in the act which recognizes this* 

I woulH like to touch on a few physical issues. 

We support increasing the grant size to S150|000p Inflation alone 
would account for this* H we are goh^ to provide quality services, we 
need to provide adequate f uncling, We also believe it is iinportant to 
retain an upper limit on the siEe of the program's budget. We suggest 
$300,000 is an upper limit* We feel this is important to encourage and 
support community-based effort. 

One of the essential ingredients of runaway centers is that they be 
closely linked inio antl resnonjive to the communities. We feel the 
upper limit will help cariy forward that effort* 

We would also support an increase in the authorisation level for 
$35 million. We feel it is essential to demot^trate a genuine cominit^ 
ment nationally to address the needs of runaway and nomeloss youth* 

We are somewhat concerned about the concept of going to a State 
allocation formula* I would like to mention we are strongly in iupport 
of the concept, but at the current appropriation level oi $11 mulion* 
as many States would gain funding under the State allocation syBtem 
as would lose it. As many as 11 States would receive a block grant of 
less than $50,000* We are unsure what the benefits to the totafsystem 
would be from this kind of adjustment in funding. 

We are strongly in agreementj I believe, that we need to deliver 
more services in new areas to runaway youth, but we believe the way 
that can be done is by increasing the appropriation, and I assure you 
we are vBty strongly working toward that end as well* 

Runaway centers have proven in every part of the countiy that 
runaways and other so-called status oflfenders can be helped in non- 
secure settings. 

We are the motlel for deinstitutionalization of status offenders* 
Reauthorization of this legislation is essential to continue on this 
effort. 

Thank you. 

Mn Andrews. Very good* 

Will it be possible for any of you to remain? We only have two more 
witnesses. In the end, we may try to call some people back to focus in 
on some of the questions that have been raised, ^ut I think that would 
be premature until we hear from the last two* 

Next is Jacquelyn Bates, child advocacy chairman of the Associ- 
ation of Junior Leagues, Jacksonville, Fla,, and Lee Selden, co-Tice- 
chain^^oman, children and youth task force, National Council of 
Jewish Women, New York City, 

PRKPARED TeSTIMONT OP JaCQUELTN BaTBS, CHAIRMAN. CbILIi AoVOCAaT 

Tbooram, AisociAf ion of Junior Leaqubs, Inc* 

I am Jacquelyn Bates^ of Jackionville Beaeh. Florida, Cbairaaan of the 
Child Advoeaey Committee and a member of the Board of Diracton of The 
Association of Junior Laaguei. I approciato this opportunity to appear before you 
today to support the reauthorization of the Juvenile Juitiee and Delinquency 
Prevention Aet of 1974. The Assoeiation of Junior Leagues stronglj^ supports the 
leauthorisation of the JJDP Aet heeau^e the legislation^ goals coincide with those 
lilted in the miision statement adopted by the Assooiation for Iti Child Advoeaey 
Program and with the Asaociatlon's purpoie of developing effective ciriien par- 
tieipation in the community. 
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The Aisooiation of Junior Leagues is & non-proflt organiiatioB with 230 mem^p 
I^aguas and approximattly 130,000 iDdividual men^rs In th© United States. 
Tbjb AsiooiAtion^ threefold pu^ose is^ 

To protnote volunlarism; 

To develop the potenti^ of its mentbem for voluntanr partiaipation in eom* 
munitjf aEali^; and f 
To demonetrate the affeetiveneM of trained volunteers* 

Its gomtnitment to effeotive tmining programs is reflected by the requifenient 
that every Junior league mem^r must participate in a tralniiii program More 
she be^ns work in her oommunity. Thm majority of Junior L&gue members 
contuui to talce trianinE eouri^ throu^ their years of league membenlUp. 
In addition, ©vaiy Junior League member must make a eommitment to a volunteer 
position, A ^batantial number of Junior League members fa^ay sit on the Board 
of other voluntary orpanisations throui^out the United States because of the 
I^ersUp training with whioh their vdlunteer experience has provided them. 



Junior Leagues have been Involved with children's programs since the flist 
Junior League was founded in New York City in 1901. Among the programs 
millated and funded by Leagues have l^a settlement houm, emeitenoy shelters, 
day eare centers and well baby clinics* LeMie volunteer have worked in a variety 
of social serviee setting as tutors, ease sidis and counselors. Criminal Justice was 
roedaoaUy d^siated as one of the ^sociation's pros-m ^mas in 1973 when the 
Asioeiation, wim the asdstanee of the Kationjid GoiineU on Crime and Ddinquency 
and funding from the Law Enforoement AMlstance Administration (MAA) 
developed project IMPACT, TWs four-yw pwject was desired to enable Junior 
Leagues m the United States m^d Canada to effect p^ltive chuges in the criminal 
justice system and» ultlmate^p to reduce crime and deUnqueticy. 

As p^ of project IMPACT, junior League member in 185 eitlea gathered data 
of the criminal justice sys^m In their own communitl^. Delep^t^ from all Leagues 
in the United States and Canada attended a foui^y training institute in Houston 
to help them develapjplans for mobUlaing their eonimunities for action in the area 
of criminal justice. The 150 projects generated as a r^ult of project IMPACT 
utlUzed more than 3»000 volunteeii and drew upon more than one Mkd one^half 
tnimon doUars In ^ague funds. It is i^lmated that raother sev^ ^d one-half 
milUonjdollars in outside funding wm pneimted by the ^piuditure of the League 
funds. Projects initiated under the IMPACT program Include group hom^, rape 
treataent centers, pubUc education camp^gns, jail counseflng pmeets ^d 
volunteer recruitment. 
Concern with young people Involved in the Juvenile justice system continues to 

an Association priority. Juvenile justice is one of the five foeus was of the 
^^"'ociation's fiv^rear Child Advocacy Program, the ehlld advoescy mission 
statement adopted by the AssociatlDn inoludes a pledge to work iowm the time 
when J 

Each child will be removed from his or her natural home only when necMary 
md Miy ehlld that is removed wUl be returned to hk naturd home or, when 
necessary, to another perman^t home idthout unnecmary deUkyi 

Each child who has ewmltted a status off^se will melve truly rehabiytative 
care and supervirion; 

Bach child accused of committing an adult crime wUl receive a fair trial idth 
the full ri^ts and safeguards that an adult would receive | and 

^h cnild. if incarcerated, wUl not be placed In humiliating, ment^y or 
physically debilitating or hamful f^iUti^/i^d no child wlU be placed In adult 



Junior League in all piu^ of the eount^ continue to support poup homM, 
shelters for ninaway vouths. ^unseUng service and advocacy eounoils. To lUua* 
irate the breadth of Junior League p»rtidpation in the juvenile jufftl^ mtero, 
I would like to hl^Ught a few loeid lea^e programs, 

Mfmy Leagues nave iointd In the developm^t of shelter and group hom^ for 
juve^ei. Among those ndplng to eetoblish 24^hour shelter for runaway youth or 
youth in crids are two Ohk» Lewie^^Akfon and_ Youngstowni thm ^nnectlcut 
LeaguM--Oreater Bridgeport, Greenwidh rad Hartforli ^d the Ji^or Le^e 
of pdma, Texas, Those League hiitlating the development of group ^mes for 
adol^ceuts or providtag ^rvjcM at mup hom^ include the Jimior Leagup of 
Dayton, OUoi AfhevlUe, North Carolln&i Hunt^lile, Alabraai ^oxviUe, Ten^ 



JUHtOR LIAOUS INVOLVIUEHT IN jnVllftLE jOS^GE 
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ntssee; Charlegton. Wfst Virginia; LafiiyettG^ Louisian&t three New Jmey 
Leagues— Bergen County, the Oranges and Hhort Hills, and Eliia^jeth-Plainfield; 
and two Pennaylvanla Leagues— Harrisburg and Lehigh Valley. Many of these 
sheltera and group homes receive funding from LEAA/JJDP, 

In Mrntana^ sixteen rnembera of the Junior League of Billing volunteer In 
Project Tumbleweed, which provides emergency foster care in 24 licensed foster 
eara homes. This project Is funded not only by the League but also by the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services and the United Way, The Junior 
League of Billings also is one of 20 community agenei^ participating in the 
Conference Committee, a project initiated by the Judicial Youth Court Judge 
and Youth Court Advocacy Committee in Billinp to divert youth from the Youth 
Court, The Conferenc© Committee^ composed of a wide cross^ectioa of citiiens, 
conducts hearinp weekly on c^es of youths scoused of misdeameanoi^. 

In T^xas, the Junior league of Dallas worked closely with the Dallas Indepen- 
dent Bchool District and Dallas County Juvenile Department to develop Letot 
Academy, an alternative program for status offenders. The program provides 
both an alternative school and 24-hDur Individualized family crisis counseling, 
referral services and short-term emergency shelter. League volunteera took a lead 
role in helping to develop the program and obtaining the federal fiends neoessary 
to establish the academy. Thirty-nine League volunteera have served at the 
academy since the academy began operating If) months ago. The Junior League 
of Dallas provided $100,000 to develop the emergen^ shelter and $45^000 to pay 
the salary of a director of volunteers for three yeara. The project, which has a total 
budget of five and onc-hnlf million dollai^, including funding from LEA A, has 
drawn volunteers from throughout the eommunity, many of them retired older 
persons who receive training from the Junior League. Since it beganj more than 
300 youths have attended the alternative school and approximately 1,000 status 
offenders have received short-term emergency shelter, 

Iri Denver, Colorado, the Junior League developed Juvenile Offenders in Need 
(JOIN), a progrnni to jjrovide funding, iervices and volunteers for the Denver 
Juvenile Court, JOIN is designed to relieve probation officers of many non- 
counseling ta^ks by having trained volunteera provide tutoring, transportation, 
recreation j clothing and referrals to doctors and dentists for youth who come 
before the court. The Junior League of Denver began the program in 1974 by 
providing $15,000 to ray the salaiy of a volunteer eoordinator. More than 70 
volunteers, including 12 League membera, served the program, In 1978, with 
encouragement from the League, the state took over the funding of the programi 
and in February of this year the Department of Labor provided grant to con- 
tinue the program. Membera of the Junior League of Denver continue to sit on 
the JOIN Board of Directors. Members of the Denver Junior League also have 
worked as volunteers with Project New Pride, a project that earned an e?£emplary 
rating from the National Institute of Law Enforeement and Criminal Justice 
and was picked for fepllcation by OJJDP. 

In North Carolina, the Junior Leagues of Raleigh, Greensboro, and Winston- 
Balem have provided funds and volunteers to develop advocacy groups for children* 
Both the Greensboro Advocates for Children and Youth and the Winston-Salem 
Juvenile Justice Council have been involved with juvenile justice programs* 
The Wake Child Advocacy Council, initiated by the Junior League of Raleigh, 
has cooperated with the state's Governor*s Advocacy Council In developing a 
proposal for Child Watch, a statewide advocaGy program that will focus on juvenile 
justice, education and social services for children, particularly foster care. 

The North Carolina advocacy efforts are illustrative of the collaborative efforts 
in which Junior Leagues work to improve iervices to children. In my home state 
of Ftorida, for instance, the Florida Junior Leagues have been active in the develop- 
ment of the Florida Center for Children ond l^uth. The Leagues have contributed 
both money and volunteer support to the statewide organiiation since it was 
founded in 1976. The Florida Centeri which also receives funds from LEA A, 
recently published "Juvenile Injustice: The Jailing of Children In Florida," a 
report that documents the plight of children caught in the juvenile justice system 
in Florida, 

The.Association of Junior ^agues also works with other national organizations 
to develop alternatives to Institutionalization. The Association is one of 22 national 
organiiationsipartkipatinf iniithe Task Force of the National Juvenile Justice 
Program Collaboration (NJJFC), a project under the auspices of the National 
Assam bly of National Voluntary Health and Social Welfare Organizations that is 
funded by JJDP funds* The NJJPO's goal is to develop the capacity of national 
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voluntafy ageneiis and their loeal afflUates to sarve status offenders and other 
youth at nak of institutionalization and to develop, through collaboration 
community^baiod services as alternatives to detention and correctional institu^ 
tions. the Junior Leapies of Tucson, Arizona, and Spartanburg, South Carolina 
^Pw^^PJP NJJPC programs in their communities, and the Junior League 
PL^ir'^^^^'i, i * oharter member of the Connecticut Justice for 

wnudren Collaboration. 

REOOMMBNDATIONS OH H.B. $m 

The involvement of Leagues throughout the United States in these juvenile 
justice programs has made the Assoeiation deeply aware of the need for the 
continuation of the JJDP Act, The stimulus of federal funds and leadership is 
needed to provide communities with an opportunity to improve their juvenile 
justice system by developing alternatives to institutionalization and implementinB 
delinquency prevention programs. W© are pleased that H.R. 6704 continues to 
emphaiize deinstitutionaliiation of status offenders, mandates the malntanance 
Of effort clause for juvenile delinquency programs as contained in Section 1002 of 
tne Justice System Improvenient Act of 1979 and encourages widespread citizen 
participation m juvenile justice programs. However, in Une with our child ad= 
yoeacy misiion statement, we urge that the bill mandate the removal of all 
juvenilen from adult jails rather than merely continuing the prohibition against 
pUcing juveniles in faoihties in which they have regular contact with adult 
oncnderSi 

We do belwve that^H.R. 6704 contains several additions that would considerably 
strengthen the JJDP Act. gpeciflcally, we support the addition of addiction or 
abuse of alcohol as an area of concern. We also support the addition of the psra= 
graph stating that. The juvenile justice system should give additional attotion 
to tne problem of juveniles who commit serious crimes, with particular attention 
given to tne areas of aentencing, providing resources necesiaty for informed dis- 
positions, and rehabilitation.^- = ^ 

We support the addition of language stating that Cbngress should provide the 
re^urces to assiit states and communities in developing methods to maintain 
and strengthen the family unit so that juveniles may Ee retained Ln their homei. 
iflis goal, as I men^oned earlier, is one o: the 10 points liited in our child advocacy 
mission statement. IJe strongly support the language that strengthens the role of 
the ptate Advisory Groups by mandating that the State Advisor Groups (SAG's) 
sftali malce recommendations to the Governor and legislature at least annually on 
maters related to their functions, inciuding state compliance with the require- 
ments of the JJDP Act. We also are pleased that the bill requires the SAG's to 
contact and seek regular input from juveniles currently under the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile justice system. Too often, the ehildi^n involved in the system &m 
ignored. j - - ■ 

Punherp we support the provision authorizing the Administrator of OJJDP to 
provide funding for on-the-job traiiiing programs to enable law enforcement and 
juvenile justice personnel to rec <nize and work more effectively with juvenilei 
WHO are learning disabled, The heavy involvement of League member in tutoring 
and soec al (^ucation programs attests to the need for this type of training. 

In iitlc III, we support the addition of language specLacaUy allowing for the 
provision of a national communications system to asaiat runaway and homeless 
?f * and service providers. We also are pleased 

tnat tne problem of homeless youth is reco^ized by the provision to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health and Human Services to provide supple- 
mental grants to runaway einters that are dealing with youth who reiOly are 
Qofneiess. ^—-ip? 

In addition, we strongly support the heavy emphasis on citizen involvement ^d 
participation of representativis of voluntary ^d community-baaed organisations 
M Will as young persons m both the National Advisory Committee and the State 
Aavisory Groups. We also are pleased with the proposal to strengthen the eoneen- 
Iratlon of feder^ efforts pertaining to juvenile justice programs by expanding the 
membership of the Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention to include more representatives of other departments that are directly 
involved with the type of youth addressed by the JJDP Act ^ 

Despite our ovaralf endorsement of H,R. 6704, there arc some areas about which 
we have deep concern, especially in relation to certain definitions and the size of 
the advisory groups, We believe that the definition of serious crime as it pertains 
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to juveniles is more appropriatdy limited to acta of violence against a person or 
Wlv' # « S^^^ crimes liated as ^*aerious'' in Section 5(f)(2) 

(14) of H.R, 6704. Wg also have strong reacrvations about the definitions pro- 
poica for ^acGure detention" and ^-secure eorrectional facilitie§." It la not clear 
now nrocedurei designed to physically restrict the movement and activities of 
juvenUes would be defined in federal regulations. We would prefer a definition that 
can be e^ily understood by all those who read it rather than one that is certain 
to be the subject of endless debate. 

We also have strong reservations about the proposal to cut the size of both the 
IVstional Advisory Committee and the State Advisory Groups. We do not believe 
that the urn of either the National Advisory Committee or the State Advisor 
Uroups should be set below 21 members. Reduelng the size of either to 15 members 
will make it difficult to include the broad representation mandated bv H.R. 6074. 
While we understand the desire to itreamline activities, we do not believe that 21 
19 too unwieldly a siie for either a national or state groups espeeialiy since the full 
memberihip seldom is present. j 

In oonclusion, we strongly support effoits to provide a focus and coordination 
federal programs in juvenile justice. It is important that OJJDP be given the 
necessary resources and a high dcfree of visibility in its efforts to provide leader- 
ship to the efforts to improve our Juvenile Justice system and provide alternatives 
to incarceration tor youths involved with the juvenile justice system. Thank you 
for inviting us to appear before you today. 

OlTlZm Qtr TS PAHIL OF WITOSiES: JACaUELYH BATES, CHttD 
ADTOC/ JHAIRMAH , AiSOCIATIOlf OF JtJHIOE UIAdTOS, JAC& 
SOHTJ , FLA. ; LEI SEI^IH, C07ICE CHAISWOMAIT, OHnflBEN 
Aim YOUTH TASK FOECl, NATIOHAI GOTOCIL OF ramiH 
WOMEH, HEW YORK, H.Y. 

^ATEMEHT OF JACaTOIYH BATES, CHILD ADVOCACY GHAIEMAS, 
ASSOCIATION OF TOHIOB LEAGUES, JACKiOHVILM, IXA. 

Ms, Bates, Thank you^ Mr, Chairman. 

As you said, I am Jacquelyn Bates from Jacksonville, Fla., and 
one generation removed from North Carolina, which seems to be one 
common denommator of a lot of us today, I am a member of the 
board of directors of the Association of Juvenile Junior Leagues and 
chairman of the Child Advocacy Committee. We are veiy pleased to 
have this opportunity to present testimony today on behalf of the 
bill, because the goals of the legislation closely support those of our 
own child advocacy statement and also the otgani^ational purpose of 
developing effective community citizen participation* 

If I may , I woulc! Hke to take a couple of minutes to highlight some 
of the activity of the association, to give a little background, with 
your permission. 

W© are a nonprofit oi^anization consiBting of 130-member leagues 
in the United States and some 130s000 individual membei^. Our 
purpose is to promote volunteerism, as I said, to train volunteers 
for effective community participation and then through working in a 
vftnety of community projects to demonstrate their effcctivene^* 

The Association has been committed to children since our tot 
league was founded in New York in 1901. Our official programmatic 
mvolvement mth criminal justice began in 1973 with our impact 
program, A variety of projects evolved from this program, but the 
emphasis, particularly on juvenile justice, was carried fonvard by the 
cWld advocacy program which began in 1976, 
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The mission statement that I referred to earlier contains four 
Btatement.^ which I thmk are pertinent to this bill. With the minion 
statement which the asBociation adopted in the beginning of the 
child advocacy program, we pledged we would work toward the time 
when each chUd would be removed from his or her natural home 
only when necesBary, and any child that ii removed will be returned 
to hiB natural home or, when necessary, to another peiroanent home 
without unnecessaiy delay. 

Second: Each child who has committed a status offense will receive 
truly rehabilitative cnro and supervision. 

Third: Each child accused of committing an adult crime will 
receive a fair trial, with the full righte and safeguards an adult would 
receive. 

Finally t Each child incarcerated will not be placed in humiliatinR 
mentally or Dhygically debilitating or harmful facilities, and no cMd 
will be placed m adult jailgp 

The beginning of our child advocacy and juvenile justice programs 
increased the number of programs that Junior Leagues were involved 
m, and these included a lot of programs like group homes, runaway 
shelters, diverHionary programs, and perhaps most important, a widfi 
range of preventive programs, particularly family strengthening 
programs, parenting programs, programs in which we work with 
young people in the school system in improving their own self-con- 
ndence which seems to be very effective as a preventive me^ure 

For example, I know that in your State of North Carolina the 
Junior Leagues of Kaleigh-Durham and Winston-Salem have been 
active with volunteer* and financial support in supportine advocacv 
councils throughout the State. 

nJ^h^ Junior League of Raleigh Is %vorking with their own Wake 
Uhild Advocacy Council on a program in a statewide effort which 
thoy hope to call ''Child Watch/' 

In my home State of Florida, the Junior Leagues have worked 
with a statewide advocacy group called the Florida Center for Children 
and \ outh. \\e have supported this, once again, with both volunteers 
and nnancial support. 

♦k'^^f't ^^^^L published a report which is so hot off the press 

that I have not received a copy^ although I do have somepreliminary 
nndinp on investigations of children who are placed in Ilorida jails 
called "Juvemle Injustice/' 

I would like to move to the recommendations abot:f the bill. We 
are^ committed to this area. 

First of all, we are very pleased to see the continued emphaaii on 
the deinstitutionalization of status offenders. We also strongly support 
the tnaintenance-of-effort clause for juvenile justice proCTam fun^g. 

We are veiy pleased to see the allocation of funding for famify 
strengthemng prograpos and for strengthening the States advisorv 
committees. ^ 

In line with our minion statement, we would prefer to see ttat all 
children be removed from adult jails, rather than just separating from 
m - ^ ^' holding facilities. 

We do have a concflm about the definition of *-serious offendera." 
We would prefer that this serious offender definition be applied to 
young pe <e who have committed violent crimes ^ianst a pei^on 
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or who hays ripeatedly comoodtted crimes; in other wordi, a serious 
of crimes. 

Mr. Andrews. What m the lajagu^e? 

Ms, Bates. The language now is much broader. It mcludes a 
whole categoiy— I don- 1 haTt my bUl in front of me, but it includes 
a whole category of crimes, including mayhem, car theft, larceny* 

Mr. Andsews« Didn't we take that langu^e from some exiting 
law? 'WTiat is the law from which that language was t^en? 

Mr. Ralet. The definitioQ used for aenoui crimes in relation 
to juTenilis who commit serious crimes would be crimes defined by 
the FBI basically; in addition to that, ^e felony of kidnaping md 
extortion accompanied by threats of yiolence. 

The total Ibt of serious crime in K.B. 6704 would include crimmal 
homicide, forcible rape, mayhem, Udnapingi a^rayated assault, 
robbery, larceny or theft, motor Tehlcls tneft, burglaiy or breakmg 
and entering, extortion accompanied by thread of i^lolence and ^on 
punishable as a felony, 

Ms. Bates, That is the FBI indtK plus some additional—— 

Mi% Ralet, It is not additionah For example, I suspect mayhem 
would probably be counted by local police departments as amraTated 
a^ault. It is just added clarification. Basically these woura be the 
crimes that police departments refer to as serious crimes at the local 
level, 

Mr. Andrews. Theft and larceny of property having a value of 
more than some figure, I think, should be added if we are tt^dng to 
define serious crime. Petty larceny is not considered a serious crime. 
Theft of property of low value would not be a serious crime. On the 
other hwd, arson, that is felonious arson, settmg fire to a house, where 
people are li'riM, is a serious crime, 

Ms, Bates, m the case of larceny, I think yoxiv point is well taken 
about the value of what is being stolen, I think &ere are probably 
young peogle who are stealing an automobile which is worth consider^ 
ably more than $50 on a one-time shot. I think the danger with this 
languuge is that someone might judge that as a serious crime and deai 
out a more punitiye sentence. 

Mr, Raley, Frankly, ttieft of a vehicle is already dassMed by local 
police departments as a serious crime. This language would simply 
define it so that these young people would be e^^ble for prop^ams, 
hopefully, that would be more helpful than sinaply being arrested. 

Every one of these is already considered a serious crime by local 
police oepartments. It has no effect on that. It has effect only for 
purposes of this act, which enables these young people to be put in 
pro-ams. 

A young person, after he stole the car the fi^t time, wotdd be 
eligible for a program and might be prevented, hopefully, from doing 
it the second time. 

Ms. Bates, Could you clarify the definition of **mayhem'* for me? 

Mr, Andrews, That is maiming a humaii being; in other words, 
disfiguzing, disBQembering some other human bemg intentionally. 

^fl. Bates. So it is your feeluig that this dennition of **serious 
cMae" will allow a le^ restrictive inte^retation for the juvenUe? 

Mr, Raley, The only effect of H.E, 6704 would be to m^e young 
people elipble for prop'ams. We don't eamark or mandate any 
funds; w© don't tell the State and local governments that they have 
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to spend money for these purpoies, but we do clarify that it should be 
one of the pu^oses of the act. 

We are talking about the types of young people who would be elkible 
to participate inprop'ams* 

Ms. Bates We are also concemed about the deanition of '^secure 
facility/- We find that confusing. ^^^uie 

Fmally, we are coneenied about a propoid to reduce the mm of 
tne bfcate and notional advisoiy committees. We applaud the desire 
to have a^broad citizen repreientation. We question whether this can 
uaDpen effectively if they are reduced in size. 

IlnaUy, we would aupport aU efforts to focus attention on leamimr 
disability programa. ^^i^^ 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today. Thank you- 
Mr. Andrews. Thank you. ■ ^ 

,u^^^u^ ^#'^1^ I would suggest that your conception of what 
this bill should be IS somewhat m agreement with the four gentlemen 
who immediately preceded you, and 1 think somewhat in dk^ee- 
ment with, say, the judge from Ohio and some other witnt^l we 
hearcl this moming. We all have our backp*oundi in education md 
expenence and so forth, which I guess tend to push us toward one side 
or toe other on this. * 

T ^■**Pt5^'* '^^^ witness is from New York, the National Council of 
Jewish Women ^ 

[Prepared testimony of Lee ^Iden follow:] 

pREFAEfcD Testimony or Lm Selden, VieE=CHAiEwo«AN, Ohildhen ano 
Youth Task Jorce of the National Council or JEwiiH Women 

nr.Inl?J*«'f 12n^^'^" Jewiah Women is a non-profit voluntaiy organiafltion 
SS^^r^t^^^f '^*"^''^'?^' with UW.OqOmsmbari. Indi^iduS SaatioiS 
initiate volunteer community lenncei and funetiosi ai iocial advoGaoy gpouni 
hfth^^^^'" and through ^tioni, to Improve the welfai oi^SIS 
m their gommunities who have trsditionaUy had dteQUlty repreianting themialves 
.mS^^^^^^^^ NCJW has been oonlemad with tletftilZoi 
chddren and youth Tn 1974, the membera of NCJW oonducted a national iu^ey 
of juvenily uitiee whoh wulted in the publication of a report, ^'ChUdren Without 
Juatice.'. This waa foUowed m^l9T6 by a NCJW-iponiofed/ LEAA funded Na' 
^Ji^i^l^lT''^ ftatui Offenderi:The sympoiiuffl brought togethef K'CJW 
members and otheT ohUd advooates; Juvenile Juitioe and law enforeamant ner» 
ionnel and researuheiy In the field. Ai an outgrowth of the sympS: a^'Manua^ 
for ABtion --a ^ide to community involvement In the Juvenile juitiee s^tem— 
waa prepared and widely diitributed to our Beetioni ^ ^ ^ juswwe mymvmm 

PhtteL^.^^" f^fK***Su^PP^"^ appear before you. I am Lee Beldra, Vice 
FJS^W^'' ChiWren and Youtli Task Force of the National CouncU of 

Jewish Women. My statement is based on the National Council of Jewiah Women^i 
Sn^ S^"* ^"s^J^e throughout the oountnr, ai well aa my partieipa. 

tion in state and local juvenile juitice efforti. 

Women was part of the wideipread oltiien 
V Vit^A 15^^^^ of the Juvenile Juitlce and DeUnquancy Prevention Aot 

1 Q7I 1* % 7Si%'^^^^' rtieipant in the reauthoriiation procesa in 

f W - - biennial Nation^ Convention, delegatea reafflmied the follow- 

ing National liesoiutioni * 
To Work for JuitiQe for Children by: 

a- Working to remove status offenders from the juriidietion of the eourts. 
{fil f^PP9f*w| the ^tablishment of juvenile courts with Justices trained to deal 
with uiv^ile offenderg. - 

c. Ensuring tha*. the ientencei of juveniles shall not exceed those meted out 
to aauits for the same enme. 

d. Bupporting a system of sentencing for juveniles convioted of violet eHmes 
which takes mto account their records and the severity of their cHnm, 
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To pFomote the welfare and rehabilitation of chlldrf'n uuder court juriadlctioti 
by working for- 

a. Sptoial services for them and their fflmiliea, 

b. An adequate number of community baaed treatment f^niUti^ as an altema^ 
tive to incaroeration* 

We, therefore, share with you in the Congress the desire to make the imple- 
mentation of the Act effectivei and a true reflection of its lepilative intent. It is 
m keering with this desire that we support the reauthorization of the Aet without 
iubitantive chnnpce* 

■a S'^iln^"^^^ belisve that to make the extensive ehanges In the Aet proposed in 
H.K. 6704 would, at this point, ^rve to weaken the legislative intent, l^u i^ue 
of itate oomplianee with the provisions of the Aet is m especially eritical one here. 
Many states have been slow and/or reluctant to gany out the msmdatei of the 
Act; to divert youths from and to deinstitutionaliie their juvenile justiee systems; 
to provide adequate community-based servle^ to juvenile ^d thdr families as 
an alternative to incarQeration ; and to reduce the use of secure detention and 
incarceration. The euocess of the Act in accompUshing many of th^e goals hm 
der ended upon the firm guidance of the Office ^ Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention, aidinf the states in their efforte and monitoring their com- 
phanoe with the Act. Changing and redeflning key pro visions of the Act disrupts 
stflte compliance efforts rather than supporting them. We ought to be oonoentrat- 
mg fii achieving the_ Act's oripnal fOals before we add to, or change, them* 
Hrwever, because H.R* OTM does propose a number of substantive ehanges, we 
nod it neetisary to comment speoiflcally on them. 

Under Section 24iCa) H.R, 6704 provide for a foui^year reauthorization period 
with arpr^riations of $200 million for each year. We feel that a five-year reau- 
thorization would better allow the accomplishment of the Act's goals, and we urge 
an arprnpriations level of $200 million for each of fiscal years 1981 1982 198B 
and 122.^ million for each of fiscal yeai^ 1984 and 1985. 

We^aiso support a five-year reauthoriiation for the Runaway and Homeless 
Yruth Frogram, Section 341(a), for each of fiical yea^ 1981, 1982, 1983. and $30 
million for each of the last two fiscal yearn. 

Under Miction 101(a), an amendment is proposed thatj "the juvenile Justice 
system ihould gi%'e additional attention to the problem of juveniles who commit 
'serious' crimes/' We strongly question both the use of the term "serious" and 
the dennitirn that the legislation attaches to It. The definition is far too broad, 
and includes within it acts such as, lapoenyj motor vehicle theft, find breaking 
and entering the traditional youth offenses. Though crimes, they are not the 
acts which so alarm the public* 

The general public is concerned about what it perceives as the increasing 
number of violent acts which are committed by juvenile. Therefore, if the Act is 
to inqlude a new group of juveniles who are involved in the juvenile Justice system , 
it should focus on the youth who commits a violent crime, i*e., homicide, forcible 
rape, amed robbery, aggravated assault, and arson involving bodily harm, We 
agree with the proposal that the attentinn should be g^ven to the areas of sen* 
teeing, providing reiouR2es necessaiy for infonned dispositionSj and rehabilitation . 

Even herej our agreement is qualified* We do not share the perception of the 
media and the general public regarding the supposed ''violent Juvenile crime 
wave" * Available statistics indicate that the number of violent crimes by Juveniles 
has been dficreasing in recent yearn; and that th^ constitute only a tiny per* 
centage of youths involved in the Juvenile justice system. Only approximately 
five pemiit of all juvenile arr^te are for violent crimes, and juvenile arrests for 
such ertmes scoount for lem than one percent of aU arrests. 

However, if a focus on Juveniles who commit violent acts ends up being part 
of the final biU, it should not compete for the already^insuttcient r^ourc^ avail* 
able fpr those programmatic efforts that are in the cumnt lepslatlon, such ap 
diversion, deinrtitutionaliiation of status oflfendei^ and other nonoffenders, and 
the development of community^based se^ices for Juvenilei and their families^ 
We* therefoi^, oppwe the raendment to Section 223(a) (10) which wouid pro- 
vide lundiag for the amendment above out of Section 2i4(a) monies* Funds tor 
any provirion deaUng with juvenile who commit violent crimes should otdy Gom^ 
mm those available under the Maintenance of Effort provteions of the Omnlbup 
Crima Control and Sirfe Streets Act of 1968, We feel that this is the lo^cal plac© 
from which to draw such funds* Additionally, funds drawn from this source should 
be obligated in a manner that is consistent with the actual incidenae of such crimes. 
We fuliy support the amendm^t to Section 102(bj(l) which adds m emphasis 
on maintaining and stren^hening the family unit, It makes good economic 
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sense this ymr. With the White Hou^c Conference on Families being held this 
your, we find this an appropriate and significant addition. 

We tippoHp the worrling of the amendment of Hcution 103(12) whieh defines 
".secure tjetention facility." Wo find the definition unclear, and fear that it will 
create ctinfusinn and difficultieB in compliance. In lieu of the definition proposed, 
we offer the fallowing wording j 

-'The term 'secure detention facility* means any public or private residential 
facility which^^ 

"is tised for the temporary placement of juveniles or others which is char» 
aeterized by proeedures or conj^truetion flNtures, or both^ designed to physicaliy 
restrict the movements and uetivitieB of its inmates;" 
New Hection 103(13} which describes the characteristics of a ''secure Gorrectional 
facility'' should be amenderl in a fashion consistent with the above: 

"The term 'secure correctional facility* means any pubho or private facility 
w*hlch^ 

"is used for the placement^ after ajudication and disposition, of any juvenile 
or other w^ho has been ajudicated as having committed a criminal offense, 
which is characterized by procedures or Gonstruction fixtures, or both, 
designed to physically restrict the movements and activities of its inmates 
Being a national voluntary organization w^hose members are dedicated to the 
improvement of our society through social advocaDy and educationj we would 
like to go on record in support of a strengthened role for the National Advisory 
Committee, We feel that With sufficient staffs and other support, the National 
Advisory Committee can play a more .significant role in the development of 
juvenile justice policy and thereby better aid the Office of juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention in the performance of its duties. 

In light of the importance we attach to the National Advisory Committee, 
we would amend proposed Hection 207(a)(1) by striking everything in the second 
paragraph between ''including" and "persons with special training" and adding 
in lieu thereof, "community advocates, youth service workers, and legal sirvices 
perFonnel," 

In the same paragraph, we also suggest that "such as" be inserted between the 
words "youth" and **unemployment." 

W> rire rdso in support of the nmendments to Section 223(a)(3)(F) and 223(a)(8) 
which^ in our opinion, strengthen the role of the State Advisory Groupg. The 
S tate Advisoiy Groups, like the National Advisory Committee, are an important 
avenue of citizen input into the administration of the juvenile justice iystem. 
However, due to a lack of support and insufflcient clarity as to their rolej many 
of the State Advisoiy Groups have not been functioning In keeping with the will 
of Congress, as expressed in this Act, The etrengthened mandate included in the 
amendments proposed should serve to give them a clearer role and greater input 
into the system, 

Under Section 223(a) (10) (A) we oppose the inolusion of "education** and 
^'special education" programs to the list of community-based programs and ierviees 
for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency offered Under this 
paragraph* Education and special education programs are hot eoniistent with the 
other treatment modalities mentioned in this provision and| as they are included 
in numerous other provisions of this Act and in other legislationj it is not necessaiy 
to insert them here. 

We strongly oppose the proposed amending of Section 223(a) (10) (H). Th© 
goals for statewide programs listed under paragraph (H) comprise the heart of 
the deinstitutionalization provisions of the Act. The amendment m propo|ed 
would eliminate themi seriously weakening the original legislative intent. We 
urge that the existing pflragraph (H) be retained. We are not opposad to adding 
th^proposed amendment. 

The proposed amendment to Section 223 (a) (10) (I), relating to the training of 
law enforcement and juvenile justice pei^onnel to more effectively recopiige and 

f rovide for leanniing disabled and other handicapped juveniles^ is far too speoific. 
t riiks the possibility of toting and diagnosing juveniles in a manner that would 
not be beneficial to them. Subjecting youth wholesale to the type of examination, 
which will be requifed, will undemine the quality and validity of the results. It 
further runs the risk of putting yet another label, incorrectly, on an already 
stipnatized youth. Before a provision of this type is added to the lepslation, much 
more thought must be pven to its implementation. 

We do not support the amending of Section 223(a) (14) to allow the states 
which are in compliance with the other requirements of this paragraphj and which 
have passed legislation in keeping with these requirements, to be exempt from 
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annual comrliance reporting and federal monitoring. As compliance with this 
Act and the ras>?age of ItglsIatiPn in accordnncu with it are ralatively new pht- 
nomena m most states, we urge the retention of annual compliance reporting and 
federal monitonng as a way of evaluating the effect of state lerialation in ac- 
ccmphshiiig the goals set forth here, 

i5 ^'n opposed to the proposed amendment of Section 223(c) which 

wculd allow states to ocme into compliance with this Act through either the 
athievfiriSnt of demstitutic nali^ation of status offenders, and other nonoffenders 
or thrcugh_the removal of 100 p^^ruent of such juveniles from secure eorrectionai 
faciJities, This r verlocks the entire area of se^iure detention which in our ex* 
penence, affects the matest number of youths who become involved in the juvenile 
justice system. Comphancc with this Act must include the complete removal of 
status offenders, and other nonoffendei^, from secure detention, as well as correc* 
tionai facilities, , . . . . 

Under new Section 224(d) w^e propose the striking of the word "including'* 
and the msertion m lieu thereof of the phrase "with special attention to." 

W e can see the merits on both eides of the issue regarding the existence of the 
National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention which is 
ehminated under H.R. 6704. However, we feel that It is\ital that the Office of 
JuveDile Justice and Delinquency Prevention maintain an independent capability 
to evaluate and a^ess demonstration projects to provide and evaluate training 
and to offer teohnical assistance where needed. These functions are integral to 
the functioning j)f the Office and it must have its own capiibility to perform them, 
r u ^l^ in agreement with the proposnl made under Section 242, which estab- 
hshes the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention as a distinct 
admmistrative unit under the direction of the Office of Justice Assistance, E^earch 
and btatistics^ We support the independence of the Office of Juvenile Juetice and 
JJehnquency Prevention, and we feel that it is best accomplished through making 
it a fourth box under the new administrative structure. 

The retitling of the heading of Title III, now to be ealled the ^'Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act," is one that has our complete support. The addition of the 
word Homeless to the title refleete what the real situation is. According to 
reports from, our membera who are involved in programs for runaways and 
homeless youth and current research, many children are "pushed out" of their 
homes, or are fleeing from an unhealthy and dangerous home situation, which 
mvolve the alcoholism and drug addiction of their parents, phyeieal abuse 
and neglect and sexual abuse. The plight of young women who are sexually 
abused IS of particular concern to ui. Homeless, they become further victimized 
by criminals as well aa by inequitable and unresponsive handling by official 
agencies. ^ ^ j - 

Once again, I would like to exprw my appreciation for the opportunity to 
express th^e views. 

STATlMHfT OF LEI SEIBEH, CO-VICl CHAIBWOMAHj CHniDEEN 
ASD YOUTH TASK lOEOl, NATIOKAl COOTCIL OF mWISH 
WOMEH, HEW YOEK, H.Y. 

Ms* Sblden. I am Lee Selden, vice chairman of CUldren and 
Youth Taak Force of the National CouncU of Jewish Women. My 
statement is baaed on the National Council of Jewish Women in- 
volyed in juvenile justice throughout, as well as my participation in 
local juTeriile justice. 

The National Council of Jewish Women supported the widespread 
citizen eflfort to secure passage of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
guency Prevention Act of 1974. We were again an active participant 
m the reauthorization process in 1977, We, therefore, share with 
you in the Congress the desire to make the implementation of the 
act effective md a true reflection of its legislative intent. It is in keep- 
m^ with the desire that we support the reauthorization of the act 
without substantive change* 

We strongly believe that thr- extensive substantive changes pro- 
posed in H,R. 67M would serve to weaken the legislative intent. 
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We are particularly concerned vnth issues sun'ounding State com- 
Kiliance. Changing and redefining these provisions are liely to disrupt 
State compliancf effoi'ts rather than support them* 

Since H.R, 6704 does propose a number of substantive changes, 
we find it n^^cessary to comment specifically on a number of them: 

We feel Ami a 5-year reauthorization, as opposed to a 4-year 
periodj would better allow the accomplishment of the act*s goals, 
and we urge an appropriation level of $200 million for each fiscal 
year 1981 through 1983, and 8225 million for each of fiscal years 
1984 and 1985. 

We also support a 5-year reauthorization for the runaway and 
homeless youth program, iection 341(a), for each of fiscal yeara 1081 
through 1983, and $30 million for each of the last 2 flicd years. 

Under section 101(a), an amendment is proposed that the juvenile 
justice system should give additional attention to the problem of 
juveniles who commit serious crimes. We, too, itrongly question both 
the use of the term "serious" and definition that tne legislation at- 
taches to it. The definition is far too broad and includes in it acts such 
Pis larceny, motor vehicle theft, and breaking and entering. Those 
crimes^ they are not the acts which so alarna the public* 

The general public is concerned about what it perceives as the 
increasing number of truly violent acts committed by juveniles; 
therefore, if the act is to include a new group of juveniles, it should 
focus on the youth who commit the violent crimes, that is, homicidej 
forcible rape, armed robbery, ^gravated assault, and arson involving 
bodily harm. 

We agree with the proposal that the attention should be given to 
sen tencmg, providing resources necessaiy for informed disposition 
and rehabilitation^ Even here, our agreement is qualified. 

Available statistics indicate that the number of violent crimes by 
juveniles have increased in recent years and that they constitute only 
a tiny percentage of youth involved in tlie juvenile justice system. 
Only appro^dmately 5 percent of all juvenile arrests are for violent 
crimes, and juvenile aires ts for such crimes account for less than 1 
percent of all airests. 

If the focus on jevunUes who commit violent acts is included in the 
final biU, it should not compete for the already insuffident resources 
available for those programmatic efforts that are in the cunent 
legislation. 

Ttnstead, funds for any provision deling with juveniles who cona- 
mit violent crimes should only come from those availabie imder the 
maintenmce of effort provision of the Oinnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

Additionally, funds drawn from this source should be obligated in 
a manner that is consistent with the actual incidence of such crimes. 

We fuUy support the amendment to section 102(b)(1) which adds 
an emphasis on maintaining and strengthening the f anaily unit. It 
makes good economic sense. 

We oppose the wording of the amendment of section 108(12) which 
defines ^'secure detention facility," We find the definition unclear and 
fear that it will create co^usion and difficulty in compliance. 

In Ueu of the definition proposed, we offer the foUowng wording: 

The tirm "'iecure detention faeility" means any publio op private rt^sidential 
facility which— "is uied for the temporapy placement of juvenifis or othei^ which 
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is charaeteriied by pfocedures or construction fixtures^ or both, designed to 
phvsicallv restrict the movements and activities of its inmates; 

New Section 103(13) describes the characteristics of a "stcure correctional 
facility" Bhoukl be amended in a fashion consistent with the above ^ 

The term **secure correctional facility'* means any publie or private facility 
whioh "is used for the placement after adjudieation and dlfpositionp of any Juve- 
nile or other who has been adjudicated m having committed a criminal offenie, 
which m characterized by procedures or construction fixtures or both designed to 
physically restrict the movements and activities of Its inmates * * * 

We would like to be on record m suoport of the stfengthened na- 
tional adviiory committee and strengthenult^ths role of the State 
advisory groupSi 

We strongly oppose the proposed amending of section 233 (A) (a) 
(10) (h)* The goal for statewide prop^ams listed in paragraph (h) 
comprise the heart of the deinstitutionalization provision of the Act. 

Tne amendment as proposed would eliminate and seriously weakon 
the original legislative in ten t. We urge that the existing paragraph 
(h) he retained. We are not opposed to adding the proposed amendment. 

Mr. Andrews. You would leave the language as it is and add the 
amendment, rather than substitute an amendment for the existing 
language? 

Ms, Selden. Yes* 

Mr. Andrews* I don't underatand the difference. I don't know 
ojuch about it. 

Ms. SELDEN. We feel it would be less confusing and less likely to 
run the danger of interrupting the intent of the act; that is^ removal 
of status offenders from secure facilities and separation. We feel^ that 
amending the amendment that w^ suggested would do that. How- 
evBTj if you leave in the existing amendment, we have no objection to 
the new amendment* 

We do not support the amending of section 223 (A) (a) (14), As 
compliance with tms act and the passage of this legislation in accord- 
ance with it are relatively ne%v phenomena in most StateSp we ui^e 
retention of annual compliance reporting and Federal monitoring as a 
way of eTaluating the effect of State legislation in accomplishing the 
goals set forth here* 

In axi attempt to be brief p I will not state our views on section 223(0) , 
except to say we agree with the views expressed by Martha Bertsten 
of the Nation^ Collaboration for You^ 

We agree with the establishing of the Offloe of Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention as a distinct administrative unit under the 
direction of the Office of Justice Assistancei Besearoh and Statistics. 

The retitling of the heading of title III now to be criled the Run- 
away and Homeless Youth Act is one that has our complete support. 
According to reports from our membera who we mvolved in new 
programs for runaway and homeless youth, many children are pushed 
out of their homes or are fleeing from an unhealthy and dangerous 
home situation which may involve the alcoholism mid drug adaiction 
of their parents, ph^ical abuse and neglectp and sexual abuse* 

I have here a list of our section projects which include projecte for 
runaways thixiughout the countiy/ If you would care to, I will make 
this copy available* 

Mr. Andbews* Thank you* 

Mi* Seldbn. Once again, I would like to e^^ress my appreciation 
for til© opportumty to express these views. 
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Mr. Andrews. Ibank you very kindly, ond those whom you 
represent, and all of you hera^ 

That concludes our witnes^ea as scheduled. We are out of timo^ but 
I notice there are no votes on the floor* 

If anyone has anything rather briefly that you think is important, 
something that might have been omitted or that you want to under- 
line or underscore, we will bo pleosed to hear from you. 

Again, I thank all of you who have testified and all who have 
attended, 

I have leamed rather much today, but still, obviously, 1 have a 
long way to go. I mil certainly make the effort to acqauint mjielf 
and reacquaint myself by reading the statements on all the points 
you make, and, hopefully, we can come up mth a bill that win do a 
good job. 

I am rather proud that most people, whether they totally agree 
with the present law* or the bill befrre us, feel that somehow^ the 1974 
act and subsequent amendments have made a significant, though not 
a nearly complete, contriubtion to a most serious challenge for all of us. 

Again, I thank you for your pprticipation at whatever level, as wail 
as your appearance and presence tod a v. 

With that, wa will stand adjourned. Thank you ve^ much, 

[Whereupon, at 4 :10 p.m. , the subcommittee was adjoumed, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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APPENDIX 



CONQEESS OF THE XJnH'.D StATEI, 

House of Rephebentaitvss, 
Hon, Ike F, Andrews, Waihingmn, D.C, Ftbruary ts, 1080. 

Chairman^ Human Resources Bubcommitt^, 
Educaiion and Labor CommUUe 
Washington, D,C, 

Dear Ike: It has €oma to my attention that the Office of Juvenile Juitiee and 
Delmquencj Prevention at LEAA has now acted to tmem 1980 funding for Ohio 
if i'^A Pj^efon under the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
®S *p7^si5 the case of Ohio this has resisted in the **eserow" of slightly over S3 
niUlion. These fundi are to be held untU September 30, 1980, and wffl be released 
only upon an affirmative sho^^ng that a state hm achieved •'substantial compli^ 
ance^ wiUi the provisi^ of Lhe Act requl-ing the deinstitutionalization of so^ 
called status offenders Thip, apparently, has bean interpreted to mean that 75 
percent or more of these offenders must be removed from "secure detention 
laciiities this year, 

This ii especially distributing news given the certain impact the funding cutoff 
u * ^5 S o""»ber of Vital progmis in Ohio and elsewhere, and In Ught of the 
substantial efforts Ohio has made to i^omply. It is my understanding; fcrixample, 
loho^s ° O^Wn have now removed all status offenders from Itate Trai^g 

I am aware that in the next sever^ months, youj' Suheommittee on Human 
Kesources mil unaestake reauthoriiation hearinp. It orcurs that these hearines 
occasion to incorpofate some flexibUity into the Administration 
of the Act with respect to the measuring of "substantial compliance". One possible 
solution might be to simply adjuat the 75 percent test for the cuwent year. Clearly 
this would benefit Ohio and Oregon, both of which have made Fubrtantial steps 
toward complmnyf . And it would take into accoimt certain speeW problems 
which make 7a percent an unre^istio goal for Ohio this year. Ofio treats aU 16 
and 17 year olds as juvenile for the purposes of this Act, md that is not the east 
with a number of other juriidietionst 

A modifieation of the 76 percent t^t would not do harm to the overaU intent of 
tne Act, and it would provide additional time to consider other possible modifica- 
wons to the Act. Some conjideration might be ipven for example, to a dUferent 
b^js of treatment for ripest (and chronTc) status offender iOhio elasjifi^ such 
Individu^ as dehnquento", but LEAA disa^e^). And, there might be a later 
ogportumty to eaiing the 24-hour permiisable upper limit on housing status 
offenders m secure faeffitm (72 hours might be a much more realistic gofl, wha© 
stm consistent with the alms of the Act). & » 

Futm-e speaujatien aside, however, I would appreciate anything you could do 
to help for^aU this severe and immediate fundmg cutoff in Ohio, and I would 
very much appreciate having the benefit of your analysis of the preblem. Thank 
you for your consideration, Ike, and with continuing warmest reg^i, I am. 
Sincerdy, . e . , _ 

TmOMAB LvdLOW AMStMTf 

M§mb€r of Congrm^ 

^RBMED StA^EOT of HqN. PaSREK J. MiTeHBLIi, A HEFMaENTAWYB IN 
COHORSSB FmOM Tmm BTATm or MARTIiAND 

Mr. ChaiiTOM, I appregiata the opportunity to sh^ my concerns ^th your 
1?^°?^^^ i.^f?®^ *® address the problems of certain youth throu^ 

H.K, 6704, the Juvenile Juitiee Amendments of IfiSO,'* which reauthoriies 
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appropriaMon.^ for Public Law 94-273, the ■'Juvenile Justice and rOnlinqueney 
Prevention Act,'' 

I am particularlv pleased that Section 12(d) of H,R. 6704 specifically states 
that those programs under the aegi^ of tht^ Juvunile Justice and Delinqueney 
Prevention Act "* * ^ Shall be availablo on an equitable basis to deal with dis- 
advantaged youthj including femaleH, minority youth, and mentally retarded 
and emotionally or physicanv handieapped youth.'* My concern, howeverj is 
that thi^ language does not a^ld enough clarity or gtren^h to the faeiiitation of 
greater focus of the Special EmphaBis Prevention and Treatment Programs on 
Black youth. 

radly enough, there is concern among the National Association of Blaoks 
in Criminal Justice^ that the State Planning Agenciei, to which grants are made 
available to provide assjstance to State and local units of government for improve- 
ments on and coordination of their juvenile justice activities, have been insensitive 
to minorities and minority organizations. The grants process, and its technical 
requirements further serve to alienate minorities and other grass roots groups 
from adequate participation in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preventioa 
programs. According to Hallem H, Williams, Jr., Executive Chairman of the 
National Association of Blacks In Criminal Justice, the Offleo of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention offers very Httlej if any, technical assistance to these 
types of organizations, Williams stated in his recent testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee that, "Apparently it is this o3ice*s assumption that because 
a group or organisation does not have in its employ a cadre of staff skilled In the 
art of grantsmanshlp they do not possess the whcrewithall to deliver services 
for youths in ways which are sensitive to the needs of Black youths and their 
familit'S, and those of the HVHtem * * 

The National Association of Blacks In Criminal justice also finds that there 
is only an insignificant number of Blacks in policymaking or midlevel positions 
within the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquencv Prevention (OJJDP). 
This certainly Is not feasible when the target population of the program U supposed 
to be minorities and poor youths. 

It has been recently )>rought to my attention also that the OJJDP programs 
tend to Ijenefit whito middlo-class youngsters more so than disadvantaged or 
minority children. This is so l>et'ause most programs outside the scope of OJJDP 
are Implemented l>y non-profit organizations that typically do not serve the urban 
minorities. Consequently, the poor, urban, minority youth must rely even more 
heavily on OJJDP programs. The failure of these programs to be responsive by 
providmg effective rehabilitation for these youths reinforces a policy directed 
toward the imposition of harsher treatment of juveniles, including lowering the 
jurisdictional age to make youth accessible to heavier judgments of the adult 
court, 

If I may, I would like to refer to the recent testimony of riobert L. Woodson, 
Resident FelloWj The American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. Woodson ended hia testimony by citing 
* a few briefs from the OJJDP budget * * which support charges that 
this ofRce and its programs have lieen unresponsive to Blacks, 

A review of OJJDP's fiscal year 1980 plan indicates a continued indifference to 
the needs of minoHty communities, and shov/s a plan which ignores the needs of 
millioni of American citizens for new" and innovative ways to control and prevent 
youth crime. 

Technical Qsaistance. — ^Of the So million expended over a three year periodj no 
money has gone to minority firms. 

Research. — -Of the S37 million expended over a three year period (1975-79), not 
one minority individy^l college or university has received funds. 

Status offender initiative,— hms than 30 percent of the youngsters served were 
minority i despite the fact that the bulk of the OJJDP funds are spent in this effort. 

Resiiiutwn inifiative.^Ot the forty-one programs funded, less than 20 percent 
served minority youngsters. 

I am hoping that your Subcommittee will realize the dire need to incorporate 
stronger language into your bill so that the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Frcventfon programs may begin to forthrightly target more efforts toward 
tne Black community. It is my understanding that proposed amendments may 
be presented Tor con^icieration l>y your Iwdy to correct discrepancie.^ in this vital 
area. Please do not ipvire the critienl nature of these amendments as you continue 
to address youth prol:)lciAs. 
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CoNonEsa or the United States, 

House of EEpnEsENTATiVEflj 
TT T A Washington, March B7, 1980. 

Hon, Ike F, Andrews, , 
U.S. Ifouse of RepnseniativeSf 
Washington, D,C, 

Dear Ike: The Education and Labor Committee will soon act on legiilation 
to reauthorize the Juvenile Justice and Dflinqueney Ffevention Act. At that 
time, an amendment will t)c offered which is of vital importance to California 

Dunne my six years in the California State Assembly, I served on the Criminal 
justice Committee, which had jurisdiction over all criminal and juvenile jugtice 
issueg. 1 nl90 authored the first comprehensive reform of the stat€*s juvenile 
iusUce law to lie enacted by the Legiilature in over a deeade. 

While California has always been a leader in progressive legislationj this measure 
struck an important balance in the juvenile juitiee system, by providing stronger 
treatment for violent offender, and offering various diveraion and aTteraative 
programs for younger, non-violent offenders. 

I mention this background, so that you can appreciate my personal involvement 
and commitment to this iystem. 

Unfortunately, there has been a three year dispute between the CaHfornia 
T ^^^^ Juvenile Justice and DeUnquency Prevention 

^iZ- threatens to terminate federal juvenile Justice funding for Califor- 

nia. When Congress last reauthorized this act, it required each staters juvenile 
justice plan to provide 'that Juveniles alleged to be or found to be delinquent 
shajl not be detained or confined in any institution in which they have regular 
contact with adult persons incarcerated because they have been convicted of a 
crime or are awaiting trial on criminal chargei" (sec/223(aj(13)). 

In short, for California those under 18 shall not be confined in faeilititi with 
adults— 18 or over— who have either been charged or convicted of crimes This 
issue, and its interpretation have created great hardship for a state which I believe 
naa the most progressive youthful offender system in the nation 

For oyer 35 years, the California Youth Authority (CYA) has operated as the 
aispdsition of last resort for the juvenile courts, and as a more rehabUi'-ative and 
less punitive alternative to state prisons for adult offender under the age of 21 
Kather than simply age or court of commitment, California has eatabliahed t 
youthful offender system which makes placement based upon individual assess- 
ments of behavior patterns, background, severity or offenie, and potential for 
eaucational and vocational training. ^ - - - 

Clearly, the objective of eongressionally mandated "separation" was to remove 
juveniles from adult jails. This provision did not address iteelf to the youthful 
offender conceptj and the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
has up to now been unwilling to consider the unique situation which exists in 
Oalifomia, and to exempt the Youth Authority from this i^quirement. As a result 
C^aUforma has been cited as not eomplying with the intent of the Juvanile justice 
Ae^ and federal funds are presently being withheld. 

Discus^on between the Youth Authority and OJJDP have established the 
merit of the jnitiatiyes which have been taken to provide i^habilitative altemativei 
for young adults^ who otherwise would be remanded to state prisons, OJJDP does 
not feel that it has the authority to recognize and sanction a youthful offender 
system as meeting the requirements of the act. 

The proposed amendment would ^ve OJJDP the authority in limited instances 
to waive the separation requirement when the intent has been met through a 
progressiva youthful offender system. 

I beUeve that it is important that no state be penaUied for mo^g toward 
juvenile justice systems which recogniie the needs of the individual offender 
rather then rely on an often arbitral age differential. 

I am obviously not advocating a system where offendei^ age 14 and 24 &m 
comingled, but tne^ is little merit to altering a successfii system to achieve a 
?i€Dara ting of youths who differ in age by a mat^ 

1 want to impha^iie that 1 have had pmonid experience and expoiure to the 
U^lfomift Youth Authority, and can attest to the positive aecompliihmente 
which they have made. I should also point out that feder^ funds for Juvenile 
justice are not used by the Authority, but are instead passed on to community 
based organJzationri which are working to prevent delinqueney, and provide needed 
alternative. 
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I hope that you will give this important amenciment your iuppof t, and if your 
have anv questionSj pleasG let me know, 
Sineereiyi \ 

Julian O. Di%on, 
Member of Congress, 



Prepared Statement of Michigan Advisort Committeb on Juvenilb 

Justice (SAG) 

The oommittee aa authorised by the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre* 
vention Aot of 1974 is composed of lay and professional people involved in the 
juvenile justice area. Their representation is broadly based to include the Direstor 
of the Michigan Department of Labor, a Chairman of a Board of County Com- 
missioneri, a Prosecutor, a Sheriff, a representative of the State Police, a Juvenile 
Court Judge, youth members, private and public agencies, representatives of the 
volunteer sector and university faculty members^ and a state legislator. Our 
chairpersonj Ilene Tomber, is a past president of Miohigan^s League of Women 
Yoters and h also Vice Chairperson of the Michigan Commission on Criminal 
Justice. 

Throughout our testimony you will see that the concern of the Committee is 
that the focus and intent of the Act not he changed extensively and that its 
emphasis on development and CGordination of community based programs be 
continued to ensure that there is rhange in the treatment of delinquent and status 
offenders, That and its deinstitutionalization requirements and monitoring have 
been of great benefit to the State of Michigan. 

The money provided by the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
has SDabled Miehigfln to put in place programs that have rimoved juvenilei who 
are charged with being status offenders from secure detention and instead place 
them in community baaed programs designed to help both the juvenile and his/her 
family avoid further contact with the juvenile justice system. But in addition to 
providini these programs, the Act has been the major impetus toward helping 
change tne policy and philosophy of the juvenile courts, the agencies that deal 
with juvenil^ and the community, toward a more humane and produetive way 
of dealing with the problems of young people who are headed in the direction of 
delinquent behavior, 

By setting up the mechanism of the state adviion^ groups, the Act has enabled 
us to bring together in a working relationship, for the first time, all the interested 
parties of the system and representatives of interested citizen groups^ The Ad- 
visory Committee in Michigan has been an effectiyj force in helping to shape 
opinion and policy to implement the intent of the JJDP Aot. 

Michigan has been able to reach 75 percent compliance with the deinstitu- 
tionalization requirement and is working toward 100 percent compliance, At the 
same time work has begun on a major initiative In the prevention area, revision 
of the state juvenile code, evaluation of the state institutional needs for addi- 
tional secure beds, a regional detention plan and a review of existing state programs 
in all areas with the aim of setting up a model evaiuation if or m5i programs. All 
these activities have been undertaken by the state advisory committee staffed 
by Juvenile ipecialists at the state planning agency. 

Prompt reauthpriiation of the JJDP Act with adequate funding and a separati 
and accountable Office of Juvenile Justice Delinquency and Prevention under the 
OJARS administration is essential to continue the work that we have begun so 
succesif uUy in Michigan. 

The followi^ detailed positions presented in this testimony were developed by 
the Advisory Committee after careful analysis of what would be, in our opinion , 
the most effective rewrite of the Act, 

OJJDP 

It is our concern that the primary focus of any ch^ge in the position of OJJDP 
be directed toward a consoliaation and strengthening of Juvenile justice initiatives 
with the sphere of the Department of Justice, To that effect, we would recom- 
mend that OJJDP become a separate entity parallel to LEAA under OJARS, 
Such a change would expand the mandate and aeeountability of that office. We 
feel that a separate statutory bmis would, as well, place emphais on the often 
unique r^pensibilities in the juvenile justice area, 
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It also our atrong recommendation, understanding that the eitabliihment of 
OJJDP as a co-equal entity would change the relationBhip of the two agencies, 
that OJJDP continue to adminL^trr and set policy direction for LEAA juvenile 
delinquency programs. No matter where the offic'es are located, juvenile justice 
issuer should he guided by OJJDP with conaultation and approval of the LEAA 
admintBtrator, 

We would further suggest that the NIJJDP (National Institute for Juvenili 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention) should remain separate. Although there ii 
Bonw pogsihility of a duplication of effort with the other research agencieSj we are 
again concerned that the often separate thrust of Juvenile justice concerns not be 
weakened, 

AUTHORIIATION 

Recognizing the obvioui? budgetary strictures present in the 19§0*s, wa would 
still wish that there be increased provision of funding. Our group suggested that 
funding be $200 million in the first yearj $225 million in the second, to reach a level 
of S2n0 million in the last period of the authoriiation. If OJJDP should remain 
within LEAA, we would recommend that juvenile justice propame retain their 
identity and priority. 

We also reeommend the extension and reauthorization of the Runaway Youth 
Youth Act under the offlce of H.E.W, or H.H.B. 

MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT 

- n feel that the requirement for maintenance of effort funds in the JSIA 
greatly strengthens the juvenile justice system, W^e would iuggeat that even 
stronger language should be developed regarding the OJJDP administrator's 
regponsilniities to publish guidelines for LEAA funded juvenile justice programs. 
We would not l)e adveree to the change from 19,15 to 20 percent to simplify ae- 
counting proeedures. Again, our concern is that nothing he altered that would 
dilute efforts in the juvenile justice area, 

POTENTIAL MATCH REQmREMENT 

We would support the suggestion that states be allowed to decide if there be a 
match requirement for programs* The concern of our Committee is that such a 
provision might seriously hamper the efforts of often innovative financially lim- 
ited programs. The possibilities for discrimination againet those private agencies 
that could only provide in- kind servica:^ for match might create a change in the 
intent of the Act as the Act was to permft the funding of private ageiicies. 

Even with those reservations we feel li would be fiscally reeponsible to allow 
a match with certain limitations. We wouUl recommend that should such a match 
be coniidered that it be only on the basis of a 90 percent state=10 pereent agency/ 
group match with the potential for waiver on basis of need. 

COORDINATION 

We consider the role of the Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention to be extremely important and would suggest continuation 
and strengthening of t,he implementation of Interagency prop-ams and projeeta. 

SUSiiDY ISiUE 

We are aware of the request of the National Association of Counties for such a 
program to assist units of general purpose local government through the use of 
subsidy as could be defined in Sec. 103(14) of the Act. While we do not disagree 
with the needs of local governmentSj we believe that a centraJiied itatewide 
source for funding is more efficient and effective and will not be confusing to 
potential applicants. 

STATE ADVlaORT O^OUPS 

We would suggest that the language of Section 223(a)3(F)ii be changed to 
provide that the B.A.G.'s shall advise the governor and legislature of the itat^. 
We would also wish that the S.A,G,*s be further represented gomehow on the 
Nationai Advisory Committee to offer more input to that group. 

COMFLIANCE 

While we recognise the difficulties of 100 percent compliance, we recommend 
that there be no change in the language of the Act so that thtre is no diminution of 
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effort towafd compliance. We rejtct the suggeRtion that the requirements for 
and tenxis secure detention or correctionnl facllitie.^ in Section 223fal (12) (A) be 
modified to allo%v states more leeway in meeting the objeetivea of the Act The 
inappropriate placement of a child in a detention or correctional facility, even 
if It IS not secure, ig counterproductive. It is the position of our group that the use 
of secure detention should he restricted to youth alleged to have committed 
cnminal Violations and should lie used only for youth who: 

(1) have a high risk of failing to appear lief ore the court, 

(2) represent a clear puhlic danger/ 

Some have wished to amend the Act to provide that states that prohibit insti- 
tutionalization of status offenders and commingling not have to he monitored 
unless there is a determination of failure* We would hot support such a provision: 
the monitoiing effort should not be weakened. 

JAILING 

In addition, the jailing of status offenders^ abused or neglected children and 
delinquent offenders should l>e completely prohiljited. Youth should have the 
nght to bud commensurate^ with the right of adults, including the right to request 
bfail in cases in w-hich his/her parents refuse it. Regarding Section 223 (a) (13) that 
m^andates that there be no commingUng, wc would encourage that no less em- 
phasis be placed on that issue in the Act. Our state is in compliance with the Act 
as it is wntt^n. 

SRRIQUS JUVENILE OFFENDERS 

It is our objective opinion that the focus of the Act not be changed and that the 
JJDFA funds continue to l)e used for the prevention and diversion of juveniles. 
\Ve are concemed that disproportionate amounts not be directed toward the 
violent offender and that the definitions of a serious offender not be changed. 

FORMULA AND SPECIAL EMPHASIS GRANTS 

We have found the existing formula to be reasonable^ but we would request a 
revision to 80 percent of population formula basis and 20 percent disoretionary 
bpecial Emphasis funds. 

Thank you for your attention to our Oom_mittee*s concirns. 

Olaudja Gold, 
Chairperson^ Legislaiive SubcommUtee. 

IlENE TOMBEBj 

Chairperson, ACJJ. 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Joseph SeHBRER, Director, Governmental 
Helations, The National PTA and Mrs. Doris Lanqland, P/rent, 
Falls Church. Va. 

juvenile Justice and pelmquency Prevention have been ooneerns of the Na- 
tional PTAp and the .^TA supports passage of legislation aimed at improving 
the care and proteation of children and youth. The PTA iupporte the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, as amended in 1977. for the 
following reasons: 

1. The legislation emphasizes the need to strengthen the family unit so that 

retained in their homes rather than be institutionMizidj 

2. Emphasizes prevention rather than puniihmenti 

3. Promotes keeping students in sohool and prevents unwarranted and arbitrary 
suipansions and expursions; and 

4. Encourages new approaches and techniques with respect to the prevention of 
ichool Violence and vandalism* 

The PTA justifies support of legislation aimed at protecting children and youth 
based on its experience that juvenile crime is related to those home environmenti 
that impact on the family, i.e. djstorted through death, divorce, separation or 
desertion of one or both parents. The PTA's conoem parallels those expressed in 
an FBI report on Juvenile Delinquency and Crime. 

The absence of one or both parents, for any reasonSj results in greater respon- 
sibility being placed on the community. Of ten, such home environments lead to 
status offenders such as truancy, and truancy is a major problem among youth 
under age 16. Truancy may lead to suspension or expulsion from school and once 
^parated from school the student and society become victims of *-free time". 
Expulsion does nothing to improve a student's job training and ability to cop© 
with the time s/he hae on their hands. 
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Recently the PTA completed a one-year study titled ^'The PTA in the Urban 
L^ntoxt, Hearings were held in Kansan Citv, Miami, Houston, Seattle, PhiladeU 
phia and >\a^hingtonj LhC. The hearingn were entitiud "The PTA Challenges 
the Citie.^; What Lan We Do^Fur Your Schoob?" Leaders from the business com^ 
inunityp education leaderg| Government oRicialSj labor leaders, parents, teachers 
and students all testified concerning the problems in an urban environment. One 
of the ttye major problems cited was youth unemplovment, which is one of the 
causes of juvenile delmguenoy and crime. Crime, violence, and vandalism were 
aljo cited as a prnblem. One of the solutions discussed included providinK students 
job trammg. - 

One mc?asure of our demonstrated concern for causes and efTects of youth ag- 
gressive behavior is the existence of the highly publicized National PTA television 
yininnce hroject. The National PTA just released results of the fall 1979 monitor^ 
mg of pnme time television prograiris, Recently, in a Chicago suburb, a family was 
watchmg an action show on television, in which one actor suffocates another with 
a pillow. W hen the show was finL^hed, one of the youngsters takes a pillow from the 
livmg rocim sofa, walks over to the family dog, and presses the pillow in the dog^R 
face. What w'ould have happened if the parents were not in the room when this 
happened and it was a brother o- sister and not the dog? In a very immediate way 
this case history illustrates the fact that there can be a direct, casual relationship 
between violence seen on TV, and aggressive, hostile behavior by certain kinds of 
enildren. - -- j 

Often juvenile justice is a local problem and is best dealt with in a community 
Many o* the problems that lead children to commit crimes include alcoholism , 
eniki ahuse, neglect arui lack of cunstruetive leisure time activities. In Fairfax, 
Virgmia a yuuth foruni was held and one of the main problems that the kids 
speciheci was the lack of recreational activities. In early March, the District 
Lfovernment announced that due to budget constraints, many recreational areas, 
mcludmg existing facilities, would not open this summer. This will also mean a 
loss of jobs for area youth. W hen you compound these two faetor=9, the delinquency 
and crime rates for people under 20 could top the 50 percent mark this summer in 
our nations eapitah 

One of the major purposes of the Juvenile Justice Act of 1974 wae to prevent 
appropriate voung people from entering our failing juvenile justice eystem The 
ISational PTA supported the provision of the Act that required states to find 
alternatives to institutionalization for status offenders. Children who have run 
away from home or are charged with truancy should not be placed in jails with 
convicted delinquents or adult criminals. The requirement of t^e Juvenile Justice 
Act has been successful in forcing an end to this practice and we would like to see 
It mamtamed until states comply 100 percent. 

It is the position of the National PTA that Congress could better serve the 
JnteTests of the youth of our country be reauthorizing the 1974 Act, as amended in 
1977, without 1980 amendments. 

1. The National PTA is opposed to the Coleman amendment and feels it is a 
major eetback m the proeesi of deinstitutionalization. We feel that itatui offenders 
such m runaway youth, should not be placed in secure facilities. 

2. We oppose the discontinuation of the National Institute of justice. This is a 
premature decision considering the nature of the Institute is to research and 
evaluate information concerning juvenile justice. 

3. We question Section 223(a) (12) (A). Does this amendment mean that statei 
can return to the practice of putting juveniles described in this section in juvenile 
and correctional facilities as long as they are not secure? 

ml' ^^-^^ Jewish Women in their analysis of Section 223(a) (10) 

(H). The goals of the statewide programi listod in pcragraph H compromise 
♦k J?"^ demstitutionriization provision of the act.^ The National PTA feels 
that this speeme amendment would weaken the original legislation's intent and 
the origmal intent should be retained with the amendmentB added to the section 
as par^aphs (iv), (y) and (vi). 

5. The priority beinp placed on sefloUi offenders is out of proportion with the 
actual need. The priority should be focused on prevention^ deinstitutionalization 
of status offenders, and dependent and neglected children. In H.R. 6704, Mr. 
Andrews adds programs for the serious offender, but fails to authorize additional 
nionies for carrying out these programs. We feel that more programs for serious 
^ffjriders should be added, but not at the expense of existing programs. 

1 9PP°^^ section 224(a)(ll), Juvenile Justice and law enforcement person- 
nel should not be in the business of labeling and identifying handicapped children. 
Law enforcement personnel and juvenile justice peMonnel ihould be better 
trained in how to work with these people, but should leave identification to those 
who are profesiioQally trainad. 
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7. The Office of juveiulc juitici and Delinquency Prevention ihould be a eep- 
arate office under the authority of the Attorney GeneraL Juvenile Juitice gets 
lost in LEA A, partieularly in the budget proeeig. It eeemi reasonable that an 
office whose priority ii delinquency prevention and also providing a wide range of 
youth services ihould be independent and not under the Law Enforoemant Agency. 

8. The PTA supports the amendments to seption 102(b)(1) which fooui on 
maintaining and strengbhening the family unit. We have always been a promoter 
of this philoiophy— which can be seen in our television violence projeot, parenting 
and many other projects. 

In closing, we would like to maky one recommendation to the committee. There 
is a lack of parents involvement in the juvenile Juitice sy item, and we reeom^ 
mend that there be parental representation on both the state and federal advisory 
councils. 

We would like to thank the eommittee for inviting our oomments, we have 
worked closely with the subcommittee in the prnt and hope to continue this 
relationship in the future. 



The Child Welfare Leajue of America, Ine*, wishes to thank t^e Subeommijtee 
for its work on the reauthoriiation of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Fre^ 
vention Act, and especialiy for the introduction of H.R* 6704, the "Juvenile 
Justice Amendmenti of 1980." 

The Child Welfare League of Ameriaa, Inc. was established in 1920, and is a 
national voluntary organization for child welfare agenci^ in North America. It 
is a privately supported organization devoting its efforts to the improvement of 
care and services for children^ There are nearly 400 child welfare agencies directly 
affiliated with the League, including repreiintatives from all reli^ous groups as 
well as non^sectarian public and private^ non-profit agenoiei. 

The League's activities are divene. They include the North AmeHaan Center 
on Adoption; a specialiied foster care training program; a research division; the 
American Parents Committee which lohbiei for ahildren's interests; the Heeht 
Institute for State Child Welfare Flanningi which provides information, analysis, 
and technical assistance to child welfare agencies on Title JCX and other Federal 
funding sources for children 's services; and the Office of Begional, Provincial, and 
State Child Care Associations, which senses as a national office for over a thousand 
child welfare agenciesi repreientid by 24 state child care associations, predomi- 
nantly serving children in group care settings. 

The Child Welfare League was active in the passage of the Juvenile Justice 
Act of 1974. Since then, we have carefully folio wad the iniplementation of the 
Act, most recently participating in the House Oversight nearings before thii 
Subcommittee. We also participated in^e Office of Juvenile Justice and Delib> 
quency Prevention's Monitoring Workshops, facilitating the relationship between 
the monitoring process as carried out by the State Criminal Justice Planners 
and the voluntary sector, _ ' 

On November 29, 1979, the Child Welfare League Board jpawd a motion for 
the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and D Jinquency Prevention Act: 

"Support the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquencjj Preven- 
tion Act, and that staff proceed with the reauthorization process by ^ving top 
priority to the placement of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre^ 
vention within the Department which will give the program needed visibility 
and importance." 

The League traditionally has endorsed continuation of the specific program 
content within more global prograrns approved by Congress. We have not en- 
dorsed specific administrative authority over these programs, however^ The 
reason is that we believe both Congress and the Administration must have the 
flexibility to reorganize governmental structures, departments, bureaus, and 
offices to achieve maximum effectiveness in carrying out these programs^ It 
should be noted, however, that our policy in respect to programs for -'juvenile 
delinquents" has been consistent— general^ we believe these to be - human 
services programs", rather than "cnminal justice programs." And in terms of 
H.R. 6704*8 provisions for reorganization, we would support those changes which 
would pro viae the visibility for the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. 

The Child Welfare League supports the inclusion of programs which would 
target both planning and fundi to juveniles who commit ierious crimes. However, 
we urge the Subcommittee to restrict the definition to those juveniles who commit 
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£rm*^' '^r^Jbl© rape, robbery, aggravsted ^ault, and araon mvolving bodily 

The Child Welfare League beliaves that the inclusion of servi^ to ^cohoUe 
and learning diiabled youtlia is an improvenient whieh will hopefully ineourage 
new programi and reaearch into two areas which directly relate to the prevantion 
of Juvenile delinqueney, . 
^e would like to point out that in the 1978 "Report and Eecommfndationi of 
the Governor g Task Force of Pennsylvania/' « the asiesainent of the Juveniles 
referred by the Allegheny County Juvenile Court shows that 60 percent of them 
demonstrated learnini difficulty, 60 peroent of them showed aggressive and/or 
violent tendencies, and 48 percent had previous psyohiatric h^pitaliiation history, 
rneee findings of this limited study are borne out by Paul Strasburgin his work 
Vtojmi DBhnquentSf in which he d^cribesiome of the "building blocl^" for violent 
behavion learning problems, poor impulse control, and lack of an intact familyJ 

G Anethtff Ml^fessspic Vliw of Iht Jy vt&tU PopulAtldn Uii|v«»9 C«n»f n I9 t&t TmIi f ant 

Bued OB the eempnheniive fisurepsyehiatHf tsse^ment of 21 juvenile referfi^ by the AlleEheny Cduniy 
Juvemie eourt, who mts In r^Wence al ihi ihumin Cenlef DeiBnllon Pregiaini the Mow profils ef the fdlowiai 
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We believe that aontinufd or new einpha§iai and therffore added funds eould 
be uied to focus on juvenile ganp, inoreased progranis for minoritij^, researob 
into the casualty of learning diiability to delinquenoy, and most impoFtantly 
the inoluslon of mental health servicei in the iuvenile Justice iyitem. We would 
submit that many of these areas could be enhano^ by a new kind of state planing, 
thereby utilizing existing funding. In most states, the juvenile justige system, 
the mental health systemi and tne social serviee system exist independently of 
one another— and certainly do not undertake joint planning in the area of serviee 
delive^. Therefore! we urge the Subcommittee to incorporate this kind of plan- 
ning under Section 223(a) (8) (B), the State Plan section of the Juvenile Justicp 
and DeJinquenGy Prevention Act. 

On March 20, 1079, the Child Welfare League of America testified before the 
House Subcommittee on Human Resources during its Oversight Hearing on the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy Prevention Act. The subject of that testimony 
was the definition of a secure detention and correotional facility in the "Formula 
Grant Provisions of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy Prevention Act, of 
1974, as amended! Fin^ Guideline Revision for Implementation*^- At that time 
we urged the adoption ef a definition whioh is now incorporated into the most 
recently Issued Guideline: 

52nC2)(a) For the purpose of monitoring, a juvenile detention or correctional 
facility it: 

(i) Any secure publlo or private facility used for the lawful euitody of accused 
or adjudicated juvenile offendei^ or non^offendersj or 

(li) Any secure public or private facility which Is also used for the lawful custody 
of accused or convioted criminal offenders. 

We support the inclusion of this definition in the reauthorization of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. The definition provided in H.R. 6704 
would serve to Inhibit the Implementation of the Act, and wouJd once more provide 
an issue of disruption, which would prevent active participation In the Act, 

The definition outlined in H.R. 6704 would "include procedures or construction 
fixtures, or both, d^l^ed to physically restrict the movements and activities of 
juveniles or other individuals held In lawful custody in suoh facility." This defini^ 
tion would encompa^ a majority of the child oaring agencies in "this country—^ 
agencies who under the state statute, are required to take responsibility for the 
youths in their facilities. There are few facilities of this kind which do not lock 
their dooTB at night for the protection of those children entrusted to their caret 
In addition, there are oocasions when restr lotion of a juvenile might be naoessary ; 
however, removal frqni a group or group activities should be reserved for use at 
those times when a ohtld needs protection from hurting himself or qthei^. 

In addition, the Inclusion of the housing of juveniles aecused of having com- 
mitted a crime opens up the oontrovei^y around the labeling of juvenile, tnereby 
focusing attention on the label, and not on the treatment needs of the juvenile* 
We would refer the Subcommittee to our testimony of March 20, 1979| and in 
particular to the reference from Moirls Frits Mayer's "Group Care of Children: 
Orossroads and Transitions: " 

The assumption that status offenses^truaney, runaway, drug abuse, sIqo^ 
holism— ^6 different from car thefts and burglary may be correct leg^y* 
rhologicaJly, it may not be. There are many juvenile car theiv^ and burglam who 
^ure more readriy amenable to treatment than are chronic juvenile drug abusers 
or yagrants.^ 

Therefore, we urge jhe Subcommittee to delete the amendmeat to Section 103 
(12) as proposed In H.R, 6704. Section 103(12) should be amended to read i "The 
term -juvenile detention or correctional facilities' mefms any seoure public or 
private facility used for the lawful custody of accused or aajudicated juveniie 
offenders or non^^ffenders or any public or private facility, secure or non-securei 
which is fdio used for the lawful custody of accused or convicted adult offendera/ 

In addition, we would recommend to the Committee that the separation man^ 
date of 223(a) (13) be changed to require the removal of juveniles from adult jmls. 
There has been a reaction to serious delinquenti within the itates which h^ 
resulted in Jails now being used not only for the detention of Juvenilei, but to 
"teach them a lesson'* for an undetermined period of timet Maryland bflli H.D* 
1263, whioh went into effect on July 1, 1979, pirmits the incarceration of juvenilei 
in adult jails who have been adjudicated and found quilty of serious crime, AU 
though this bill has a sunset provision, and is experimental In nature since it 
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spplies only to Price George's County, it if importMit to not© that one of the only 
deterrants for this practice is the fact that the bill is automatically voided in the 
event that it Jeopardizai federal funding of juvenile juitioe and deUnqueney pre- 
vention programii 

The Child Welfare League does not aupport the weakening of the monitortng 

Ero visions of the Juvenile Justice Act m outlined in HiR. 6T04's amendinente to 
eotion 223(a) (14). We believe that monitoring will be a oontinuing neomityf 
and has in many caaes, not been iuffieient to warrant a finding of eompliahee. 

The Child Welfare League believes that the kind of joint planning between the 
social services, the juvenile juftice and the mental health systems should be mir^ 
rored by the Federal Interagency Coordinating CounciL Therefore, we propose 
that the Secretary of Education, the Commissioner of the Administration for 
CWldren. Youth and Families in the Department of Health and Human Services, 
and the Administrator of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Admmistra= 
tion should be added to the Coordinatinf CounciL 

We do not believe that the size of the National Adviiory Committee on Juvenile 
Justice should be reduced to fifteen membei^j however, we do lupport the inclusion 
of three membew who are under 24 years of age, with two of them being umd^ 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile Justice iystem. 

Furtherp we believe that the provision requiring the state advisory gfoupi to 
advise the Governor and the legislature is an important step towu'ds unifying 
the state planning procedure> 

H.R, 6704's amendment to Section 224, adding a subsection which provides for 
equitable distribution of funds to deal with disadvantaied youth, including fe- 
males, mlnoritiaa, and mentally retarded and emotioniAy or physic^ly handi^ 
capped youths, is an eMcellent addition to the Act* This amenament would put 
the Juvenile Juitice Act in synch with other Federal proframs, and would give 
the added omphfiiis which is needed for prop^ams for minorities, women and handi- 
capped youtli^ 

Fini^y, we support the reauthorization of the Runaway Youth Act, Title III 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, and we believa that the 
additional emphasis on homeless youths brlnp a realistic approach to the types 
of youths needing service under this Title. We commend the Subcommittee for 
the inclusion of the grants for a nation^ communications system to assist runaway 
and homeless youth in communicating with their famiUes* 
_ The Child WeUare League of America supports a five year extension of the Act* 
However, in light of the recent budget cuts m the third concmrent budget resolu- 
tion, which cut the parent organisation of OJJJP— the Law Enforaement Assist- 
ande Administration and the Office of Justice Assistance, Research imd Btatistics*— 
and therefore the juyenile justice program, we urge the Committee to consider 
raising the authorization level to include the maintenanoe-of-effort monies which 
were cont^'ned in the L£AA budget, and which pro%dded for the administration 
of the Juvenile Justice Act at the state and federal level. 

We would like to thank the Subcommittee for its work on this biU, and stand 
ready to assist the Subcommittee in Its dehberations, m well as the implementation 
of this Actp We are optimistic about the future of the youtti of our countiy. 
With relatively minimal tunds in comparison, to other feder^ programs, the states 
have managed a laudable task— the removal of stattis offenders from sacure 
detention and correction facilities, ^d fche ieparation of juveniles from aduits 
in detention f aciliti^. The federal m^date and financi^ participation has en^ 
courag ed and enhanced this effort. We have leftrned from tlus efforts Wa believe 
that 1980 should be a j^ear for all of us to review what has been acaompllshed up 
to this point, and finally, to become a model for the kind of unified effort among 
the service ddivery community whlah ultimately leads to support for youths 
and their families, regardl^ of which system they enter. 



Fbefared Statement by Rodolfo B. Sakghez, Natjonal Executive Di^ 
BEaTOR, TuE National Coalition of Hispanic Mental Health and Hu- 

MAH SeHVICEB OROANljATlONS 

Mr, Chairman and membei^ of the subcommittee! I am Rodolfo Sanchez, 
National Executive Director of COSSMH^— the National Coalition of Hispanic 
Mentri Health and Human Services Organizations. The COSSMHO network 
Includes eommunity-based agencies, national organisations, and professionals 
working to meet the healthi mental health, social service, and youth servioe and 
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advocpey ne^di of Cuban, Latino, Mexican Ameridan, and Puert Rioan com- 
munities throughout the countiy. COSSMHO affiUates are located In over 175 
eitiea m 30 states, the Diatriot of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 1 alio com© before 
you today aa Chaiman of the National Forum of Hispanio Organizationi, a coali- 
tion of 64 national HiapRnio groupi in a wide ipeotrum of fields, including youth 
servicea and related education and employment needs* 

As you know, Hispanies are the oountiy's most youthful population, with a 
median age of 22 yeare. Forty-two percent of all Hispanies are age 18 or younger. 
Yet for m^y of them the opportunity outlook continues to be bleak and the risk 
of deunquency or cnmei high. Over SO percent of our families md youth live is 
urban areas, most of them in innter-city areas characterized by qhronie unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, underiducation, lack of sufflcient adequate housing, 
environmenti hazardous to health and safety, and inadequate services addressing 
basic social and human needs. Further, these conditions often afflict our families 
and youth m rural arew where resources are scarce or unavailable* Among our 
youth today the high school dropout rate runs at roughly 40 pe^ent nationally 
and the unemployment rate is well over 33 percent— both the ichool dropout rate 
and the unemployment rate are even more ievere in cities and areas with mwor 
^ncentrations of Hispanies, such as Los Angeles, 8^ Antonio, Miami-Dade 
County, Detroit, Chicago, New York City, and Boston, These conditions, to* 
gether with increasing indications of drug and alcohol abuse, are closely asiociated 
with serious juvenile delinquency and crime among Hispanic youth. Our communi- 
ties continue to p^apple with these problems, but progress has been limited be- 
cause the bulk of resource continues to flow elsewhere. Despite Hispanic in- 
novations m the fleld, thepe are too few in relation to the scope of our national need. 

In preparing for my remarks today, COSSMHO consulted with a wide range of 
youth serving agencies and experts among our membership. Comment that 
foUow are based on these consultations and our experience. They are aimed at 
strengthening the Act in order to target policy and programs more eflfectively on 
the unmeet needs of Hispamc youth, ^peciaUy those at nsk. Our concerni are also 
^ared by other minorities and disadvantaged p'oupe. Recently, the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and DeUnquency R-evention has reached out to minority con- 
sultants to aasess effectiveneis with regard to minority youth programming; we 
welcome this as a first step toward improving efforts in this regard. In admtion 
to this step, we behave that reauthoriiation of the Act should ineiude provisions 
renting to several key issues. Below is a brief statement of these isiues, foUowed 
by specific recommendationf that language in the bill ahoiid address: 

Targeting of funds on special youth populations at risle and on communities 
and neighborhoods most in need. 

Strengthening and improving the capacity of ethnic, racial, and disadvMtaged 
youth serving agencies and organizations in addresiing these needs. 
Increasing minority impact on state planning processes. 

Inereaiing the knowledge base on minority and disadvantaged youth in the 
Justice system, while at the same time increasing the availability and appUcotion 
of successful model programs and approaches reaching and serving these youth. 

Specifically, we recommend that the Act, as reported out, address thase issues 
as follows: 

(1) DisproportiDnate attention is being given to non-chroniCj low^risk and status 
offenders to the detriment of urgently needed programs for "high risk" offenders, 
defined as youth not usually reached through counseling, job programs, halfway 
homes, retraining or other forms of professional supervision, youth who are — ^for 
the most part— urban poor, and minority. For too many of these. Incarceration 
is still regarded as the appropriate institutional response. 

(2) Increased efforts are needed to divert status offendera (defined m those 
whose conduct would not constitute a crime If committed by an adult) from adult 
detention facilities. These faciUties continue to be filled with minority youth 
adjudicated as delinquent. Community-based organisations which have the 
capacity to best serve these youth in terms of providing social and community 
suppom should receive priority attention in policy and funding, 

(3) Improved distributinn of funds under the Act should be aohieved by in^ 
eluding criteria which would target th^e resources on communities and neighbor- 
hoods that have disproportionately high levels of juvenile crime and delinquency, 
school dropouts and suspensions. For this purpose, we urge a significant set^aside 
of formula grant and special emphMis funds. In the allocation of these set-asides, 
priority should be ^ven to community«based programs and services eoncemed 
with the needs and interests of minority and aisadvantaged youth and having 
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eulturaf^ra^^^ capacity to provide servioei in appfopriate languag© and 

(4) M a Gomptementaty thrust, the Office of Juvenili Justice ^d Delinqueney 
prevention ihould moreaae support for projicta aimed at improving the eapaWlity 
Of ethnic and racial mmontv youth serving ageneiei and organizations-^at na- 
tional, re^onri, and local leveIi=-to plan, develop, implement, and evaluate 
£f^^*^^ prevent and control erime and deHnquency In the above commu- 

fS' T^hojeal aaiigtance should also be an integral part of this effort. 

W increaaed mmonty repr^entation and participation in decisionmaking 
processes under the Act should be wsured by requiring that ^ * nmMag 

mate advisoiy groupi include substantial representation of youth serving 
agencies, organiiationi, and poups working in communities and neighborhoods 
havmg disproportionately higli levels of crime and delinquency, schofl dropouts 
and Buspensions in the state. ^ ^- ^^^^y^uvs 

In the development and implementation of the state pl^, ethnic raci^ 
int2?i^^LW^,^*k'i ofrt^ttons, and ^ups repreiantative of the needs and 
interests of youth in the above areas be consulted. 

vJ.th *® -P**^*" the knowledge base on minority and disadvantaged 

youtn and to promote the exchange of Information on suec^fid and inriov^ve 

raandate for the National Institute 
on Juvenile Justice and DeUnqueney Prevention should be expwided to include: 
Keseareh and state-of-the-art reports on the needs status of th^e youth in 
tne justice system. - 

dl^emjnation of information of modd approach^ and 
**^^^l®P^d and utUiied by youth serving agencies, orgffiiatioM, Sd 
groups having extensive expenence in reaohin gand serving th^e youth 

^w'^ft ■ ^ thaak^ou for tffls opportunity to Wify today. I 

^f£L*^*f r^j^mmendations included here wilf be pven your serious eOMid- 
mofd^ reepectfuUy requ^t that my entire t^timony be made pm of the 

fmTwm S ^^^''^ Natiomal AiioaiA^oH of Criminal 

^^M^iK ® 'J**^ ^*!?"^* Aiiociation of Criminal Justice Planners, 1 am oleased 
^,5ff2^«nVn^i?« Ass^iation^i comments on reauthoi™tion of the Juvenile 
Ju^ce and Delinquency ft^vention Act. 

fk Association of Criminal Justice Planners is a professional drganiia^ 

rSmln^t inSK? M*^ ryponal governments through local and regional 

*5SSfl^"*-**^^iP^™^-^' The Aasoolation also includes such member as court 
administrators, line agency police planners and academic professionals. 
1 « 1 i -K^**i*?5 '^,^^mmitted to advancing the perfonnance of ptonlng at all 
levels m^the field of criminal and juvenile justice, and is engaged to listing 
fi^™- - *9 ^^S^ ^ ^^^^ analysis, evaluation skifls and techniques, 

^ncyop^raUons^ itratagies that are employed in implamenting ch^^s in 

Many of the Association's members have been involved in planning for youth 
progrMns m^e possible by the JuvenUe Justice and Delinquency ^vention 
Act and the Runaway Youth Aot, The A^ciation endorses tlie reauthorization 
01 tnis Juvenile Justice lagialation which has contributed to substantial improve- 
ments m the Juvenile Juitice System during the past years. However, the A&cia- 
tion m concerned with the following issuei ^ich are addi^sied for the Committee's 
consiaeration. 

i . Amendmnt of Sec, $B$(a) (10) 

i,«te%i^'^i^^iy^^Ap^°X*^S^ * percentage of funds made avaUable to a state 
anaer the JJDF Act shaU be used for advanced techniques in developing, main^ 
aming, and expanding programs to prevent delinquency, divert luvenffes from 
^juvenUe juitice sy^em and provWe alternatives to and within the juvenile 
lu^ice system. iUthough this provision would appear to be sufficiently gener^ to 
acilitate the funding of a wide variety of projects and proframs, this section also 
ncludes a list of "advanced techniques*^ which may Tie interpreted to exclude 
jrop-ams for youth gang membersp violent or chronic youth offenders wid vouth 
lommittmg serious crimei. ^ •• 
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Of programs for lenoui juvenile offenderei it is suggested that thii provision be 
amended to melude projpami for violent, ehronig, and serious offenders. 

It IS auD reeommended that thii provision should enoourage states to fosui 
on pro|rams within agenoies and organiiationi which have the legal responsibility 
for addresiing juvenae delinquenoyi ipecifleally, the polioe, courts, oorrections, 
^ I . ^' i^hools and human service agtneies — ^public or private. The over- 
"itf proportion of juvenile cases are dealt with at the aommunity leveL 
While there may be problems surrounding the institutionalization of juvenileSi 
^ere are other equailf important problems confronting institutions serving vouth. 

example, schools must find ways to deter truMcy, violence and vandalism. 
I h^e probiemi also affect the policoj courts, and probation offices. Strategies need 
to be developed implemented to deal with overall problems and spaaiae 
CMes* Ihejpublie h^ become more concerned about violence perpetrated by youth 
^Ef ci^y m those casei where the elderl.y are attacked. 

^ These concerns need to be addressed in order to ^sure that response mechB-^ 
nismSi other than institutionalization of violent youth, can be developed* iDeln- 
stitution^ization cannot be fully implemented without such programs* The 
reauthorization lepslation should be amended to make poisible a wider range of 
youth programs. e 

^' ^^^IW) ^ Jnsiabii Jqt Juvenils Justwe and Ddinquen^ PrevBrUion 

There is a need to devote peater attention to assessing the effectiveness of 
treatment and control of juvenile justice offenders* There is ^§o a need to have 
a coordmating center for the coUeetion, preparation, and dissemination of data, 
and for the training of persons mvolvea in the JuveaSe justice system* These 
functions have been performed by the NIJJ in the past, the and Association 
favors retention of a separate NIJJ in the legislation. 

Separation of the research from the p^ant functions will encourage more rigor- 
ous mdependent assessments of iuvem'le justice prop-ams* The Association believes 
that the NIJJ should be dirocted to emphaaiie assessing the impact of the JJDP 
program not only on juveniles but also on the agencies serving juveniles* 

R$pr§$$ntaHqn of Local Mmbirs on the National AiMsory Commi^efor JuvmiU 
J%i8i%ee and Delinqumcy Prm^eniion 

The Association recommends that ten of the twenty-one regul^ memberi of 
the Nations Advison^ Committee should be membei^ of local juvenile delinquency 
councils* This provision would aasure that the city and county perspective would 
be representetf on the Committee* It would bbIo assure input from member of 
juvenile delinquency councils which ^e engaged in the improvement of juve- 
nile programs at the local level* 

ThB Association feels strongly that every effort should be made to engage 
local programmatic and appointed and elected officials in the National Ad- 
visoi^ Committee pi^ccM* 

In keeping with our foregoing commenti, it is imperative that the JJDP pro- 
-am brmg its focus back to locaf and state agencies responsible for implementing 
changes in the juvenile justice system* This re-direotion cannot be accompaniid 
without more locij participation at the national policy level* 
4* Membership of SiaU Advieory Qroi^p 

The Association recommends that the State Advisoiy Group shotdd be required 
to have elected or appointed representatives of loealitiis^who are nominated 
by their jurisdiction, it is also recommended that the Act be revised to permit 
elected officiate to chair a State Advisory Group* Similarly, guidelines i^ued 
under the JJDP Act should permit the Chairman of the State Advisoiy Groi^ip 
to either be or not be a member of the State Criminal Justice CounciL Thme 
recommendations are made to permit State Advisory Groups to encourage full 
involvement of elected and appointed officials who are members and to eliminate 
unnecessary restrictions on the type of peraon who may chMr the State Advi- 
sory Group* 

^* Runaway YotUh Ai^ (RYA) 

The Association endorses the concept of the Runaway Youth Act but recom^ 
mends that the rKponsibility for the progrRm be signed to OJJDP under a title 
of the JJDP Act, The consensus of our members is that administration of the RYA 
by the Department of Human Resourcei (HEW) has made it difficult, if not 
impossible for local governments to coordinate Runaway Projeeta and 'service 
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nroltets funded by LEAA or JJDP Aot funds. The Imok of ceordinatiDn of tiik 
funding Dro€m has btsn d^ftmetional. 
to ofAr remt dv thU iituation, it is recommtnded that the Runaway Youth 
be modifled to become a pfOffiram administorgd by OJJDP under the 
JJJJF Act, It IS mo reoommendsd that ftis pro^ion should be wiended to per^ 
mt $imU md loe^ govenimente to be awarded i^ants and to require IqqbI deeted 
officii to iipi off b^ore local private agenoi^ are 
ff, D^nUwn oj OmmnunUy Ba%§d 

"^e Assoeiation beUev^ that the definition of "community based" should bi 
rawed to inglude the concept of the 'Isast r^trietive ^teroative'*. It Is also 
beheved that the ^flnition's refemce to "progrMas of community lupsrvision 
and service wmoh muntmn eommunity and consumer partioipatlon In the plan- 
mnj^ operation, and evaluation'' is b^^ci^ ^d 

^T]ie cgneept of •*least mtrietive ^ttmative appropriate to the needs of the 
cMd and the commumty'' should be ineonK»rated to refer to the guiding and 
acot^table considerations for placing children In community based faciUti^. 

It m ateo believed that the langu^e of the prmnt definition refei^g to pro- 
mms of community supendsion mdservice should be retained bieause this pro- 
vision enooura^ state opeimted or licensed propmms to utiUie eommunity and 
consumtr participation. Community and consumer p^idpatfon and support for 
the planning op^ation and ev^uation of juvenile jt^tic© programs is ^sential to 
the long term repucation and mwntenanee of effort for such programs. Without 
eommunity support and involvement, community based pro^^ns do not become 
truly "eommiuuty based'' but remain isolated. 
7, Ewtmaklmus of Ruka and R§gul&i^m 

As mentioned above, it is believed that the Act and rules promulgated thtre 
under should encourage stat^ and loc^ti^ to participate in the pro-ams to the 
fullest possible extent. It is recommended that the le^iation inchidi a proidsion 
direoting the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency ^ei^ntion to ensure that 
reflations promul^ted ^e reasonable ^d appropriate in consideriu impact 
on stat^ and localities. 

^ The JJDP Act has allocated ^mts to ihm sMm on the basis of relative popular' 
tion of people under age eighteen. It is the i^gomm^dation of the AssociatiOD that 
sevMits^fiye percent of the funds made available to stat^ under the JJDF Act 
should be passed throu^ to populated loc^ti^ on the bMis of relative population 
of pepple wder age ei^teen to the totii state p^pula^on of those under age 
ei^teen. llie money to be ^located to Jurisdictioni receiving ilOjOOO or less 
under this formula would be aw^ded by the state in its diicretion on a comp^tive 
basis. Stat^ coiud use Uie remiOning twenty pei^eAt location to suppk^ the 
small jurisdictions awards and to fwd state sp^ 

As discimed m the foregoing cbmmentif it is the Association- s position that 
peater loe^ pi^cipalion douM be fostered by the JJDP Act propami Tn order 
for this to be pdssibiej local^vemments must be ^ven a Aitf e of fundhig r^onsi^ 
bflity. ThB funding mponsibiMties c^^^l^^^ gov^^oimenti should reflect the iarue 
rpl^hey play in a^iii^ 

approach to locU funding of pfograms woidd^ m^e poi^ible improved 
eoormnatlon of JJDP Aet funded pro^ama with oth^ public and pnvate rimded 
pro-ams. A sin^e compreh^sive pl^ for JJDP Act and LEAA codd be 
forwarded.by loc^ gbvemments to ue stat^ for apN ' 

n this pais-tlu'ou^ pro visi to added to the legwationp it is also reeomm^ded 
tj^at the chief executive pffl^ of a unit of loo^ government or combination oif 
mkit8:^ras^ rypbnsibiUti^ fo preparation ma ^mhiistratiph of the local 

S^vemment's application to a local floard such as a ^lny nil Justice A^ 
pard grganiied under the JilA, or a IqqsX reri^i Qih^hLsl Justloe Odor« 
=^i|ting Co^eil (OTC©. TO lootd Board or CjCO woidd be remii^d to have 
aqi^uate\r^r^ntatibn of member from various componwte 4^ the juvenfle 
justicf^^m. 

9* A^hMsiMtm of AMinut^ Mal^ GranlM to I^omWl^a 

It' is i^onanLended that the JJDP Act should include authoriiation to make 
^^ts io 'stat^ and local govemmento or combinations of loeal governments. 
TOu iMiguAge shp^d be raolyed in order to encourage loc^titf to p^icipate 
hi the program where a local area is in compliance hiit a state to not and deefih^ 
participation. • ^ - ' ^ ■ ■ - - - , 
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ComluHon 

1 wish to thank you for this opportuni^ tor provide you with the Aisociation's 
gomments on imum related to the JJDP Act reauthorization. Our orianiiatSon 
supports passage of this legislation and is hopeful that some advaneements ean be 
made to encourage improved community planning and involvement in the pro^ 
gram. Community partioipation and greater responsibiiity for administering the 
program will aMure progress in meeting the goals of the legiilation during the 
years to come* 



Prepared Statement of National AisociATiON op Social Worksrs, Im. 

ftopams that did with the problem of the child and the family require pubUo 
oommitment; the private sector does not have the fin^cial resources to unitertoe 
them. Without a large scale commitment from the pubUe arena, there wiU be no 
spontaneous response from the citliens. The government serves the vital role of 
catalyst for many reforms. For without federd leaderahip, promms become frag- 
mented, dupbeated md uneven. & 

Therefore, it is erucial for a nation^ effort that federd leade^hip esdsts, itates 
and local communities need gwdance with planning and implementing programs 

10 th^e is some h^mony of effort in re^oni. m f 

The Juvenile Justice DeUnqueney fteventlon Act legislation is veiy important 
to social weUare planning, T)m is the only f eder^ le^slation that directly addre^es 
the adolescent community of our society, and hfe family* The adolescent, es- 
pecially mmority, has ve^ ilttle recou^e other than the Juvenile justice BysUm 
to look fonw^ to when he/she gete into trouble, Mr* Schwarti, present Adminis- 
trator of OJJDP h^ stated, '*far to© many minority youth are moved into the 
system and get further along in the system than other youth who commit similar 
crimes or offenses. 

As such, public pro-ams such as state soci^ services, pubhe welfare, and ehild 
protective ag^ci^ are greatly iniueneed by it. 

OJJDP has many accomplishments to its credit. Hie Office has made positive 
stndes to such areas as deinstitutionaliiation of status offenders, community- 
based alternative divei^ion, restitution and youth advooaoy to name a few. 
Under the leaderihip of the new Administrator of the Office, Ira Schwartz, we 
should esepect these areas, im weU as new avenues such as more community services 
f©f *he adolescrat and their families and more emphasis on youth with emotional 
™„}fsramg disabilities will need additional support. In the February, 1980 
NASW NEWS, Mr. Schwarti is quoted as saving, «*there are enough samples 
around the country to show that if good human serviees are provided to them 
(adolescents) and their families in an effective and timdy mnnnerj ^oie kids 
^ can be handled in non-secure settings and most of them reunited with their 
famiheSi ' 

During the past m yeara^ the Juvenile Justice Deliqueney Prevention Act has 
had^eat mfluence on social planning, a range of proper services for children 
r^ultmg In the prev^tion of entiy into the juvenile justiee system; the ability 
of commimitiei to offer many ^tematives outside the Juvenile justiee framework ; 
the esmansion of expertise and resources of the community to deal with the 
juvenile dehnquency problem in their area; and. Federal leadei^hip have been 
we target areas of largdy succ^rful efforte. We believe that totense eontinued 
wOTk needs to be maintained in th^e areas for a continued effect on the soolal 
welfare of the nation. 

For these reasons, we believe that the maintenance of effort level should be 
increased to at least 20 percent of LBAA appropriations or 890 million, whichever 

11 greater. If this legislation is to be effective, the coordination of not only federal 
efforts but aliO state participation in the planning of service is critical, Fropams 
need stability of funding over a time span in order to demonstrate to the com- 
munity ^at an ^treme eonsequence — mcarcefation— of deviant behavior is not 
nec^anly the most Ideal nor cost effective answer to behavior ddinquent. Good 
intOTated commwilty based services are more constructive to the individual as 
well as the community and less of a finacial drain on the t^paye^ than 
institutionalization. 

The national priority which thta Act reflects in the late 19Ws ought to be 
demonstrated in the I9S0*sj and^ ite implementing agent (OJJDP) needs the 
same opportunity. If this legislation is to function br^perlyi the Office needs to 
operate with its own sense of purpose and urgency. uJJbp should remain in the 
Justice Department but be separated from LEAA and given equal status under 
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OJARS. The oiiminal law orientation of LEAA-s philoiophy is not ta concert 
with contempora^ vjewi of dilenquency; and, incsrceration Is not in harmony 
with what OJJDP advooates. More viilbiiity, autonomy, and Indepindenoe for 
the Office would promote more emphasw on the pro^m than is prmntly given. 
Now is the time to set the trend for the lOSO'i by providing for the Office to bt 
completely responsible and accountable for its efforts, 

NASW also recommends a reauthoriiatioa period of four or five yean^ This 
would ensure the oontlnuatlon of a vital program Mid reaffirm Congress' oriMnal 
commitment to juvenile justice. An authorisation period paralleled with LeO's 
would not only jeopardize the Office's status in the federri effort but aUo inhibit 
its phances to demonstrate its aocompiishments and accountability* 

At a minimum^ the appropriation level should be raised to at least il2fi million 
for FY 1981* An increase of at least $25 million for each following fisoal year 
should be appropriated. Considering that the rate of inflation rose 13*3 percent 
this past year and projections are that it will increase more this year, NA8W sup- 
ports these flgures as a realistic means for the Office to reiize its national role 
properly* Costs in all sectora of our economy are steadily increasing and ft programs 
are not given enough funds to meet these increase, services will either be cut back 
or discontinuici altogether. Any rwtraint or cutback on the government- s part 
could be interoreted as 1ms thin total commitment* A lack of financial support 
could imply that incarceration is the only plausible solution to juvenile aelin- 
quency and truly undermine the Act's future work. 

It is a iource of national shame that so many chUdren of the poor and minoritiei 
continue to be detained in jail cells by the veiy courts and agencies established to 
protect them. The need ft r "treatment" alone does not justify leg^ remov^ tmm 
the community. It is our uonviation that community=based trealment should be 
the ftrst choice for the overwhelming proportion of offenders. Second to this ai^ 
rehabilitative and restorative programs that ahould provide continuing linkage 
with the local community and should include services to the indlvidu^ ^ter 
release to the community/ 

Finally, the philosophy underlining the original puipoi^ of this le^slation is 
still relevant: the well-being of the individual should be considered foremost. As 
Hueh. the ideal is still for adequate services available in aU oommunities, including 
rural unserved areas, for families in trouble, Inclu^'ag individual and family 
counseling, establishment of family courts, psychiatric setvice^ aad placement of 
children outside their home when required* The use of higher security should be 
restored to only in the instance of evidence of clear and present danger to penonal 
security. 

Social work has a long history of being involved in the advocacy role. During 
the same period there was a great emphasis placed In the fidd of child welfare, A 
major effort in this field catered around early delinquency and its oonection* As 
far back as 1869 in Massachusetts, the state board appointea an agent to be pr^ent 
at all court hearinp of juveniles, held separateiy from the regular services of the 
court. This agent advised the judfe on the dlspoiition of the child. By 1890 with 
the advent of placement of some delinquent, as well as dependent and negleated, 
children by some Children's Aid SoeietieSp there was a fimi faith in the value of 
re-education of youth who had fallen into the hands of the law as a meai^ eif 
restoring them to a useful place in a free society, 

NASW and its §2,000 members of the social work community welcome the 
opportunity to support md advance what we hope will be a renewed role for federal 
leadership in aiding troubled youth. 



OmcB or Juvenile Jvsfici and DELiNQUEHaT Pkevenkon, , 

Waahingion, D,a, Marsh &, 1980. 

Hon, Ike AifDEEwSj 

Chairmm^ BubemmiUee on Hunmn R§8&urWt 
U*B^ HausB of R€prmnkUiv§$t WoshiitgtQnt D*€^ 

D^AR CoHaRESSMAN Akshews: Attached please find the recommendations of 
the National Advisoiy Committee for juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
for the reauthoriiation of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 
These recommendations were adopted by the NAG at its Februaiy 21-23, 1980, 
meeting and represent the Committee's final position regarding reauthorization, 

^e National Advisoiy Committee wish^ to express i^ strong support for the 
existing legislation particularly the provisions regarding the deinstitutionalization 
of status offendera, the separation of adults and juvenile in institution, the 
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ixnphflsii on advoeacy^ the 75 per centum reqiiifement to determine compliance 
regarding deinstitutionalization, and the monitoring of jaili, detention and eorrec- 
tionftl fariliti^. 

The Advisory Committee hai also eoniidered a reeommendation to rsvise the 
Act to include an emphasii on the violent, serious and chronic repeat offender^ 
Althou^ it is an important i^ue, the NAG oppoi^ any such revision because the 
current LEAA legislation permito the use of its fundi for such purpoies, and be^ 
cause the Juvenile Justice and DeliDquincy Prevention Act has ana continue to 
make important strides toward removini from the Justice System younpters not 
needing its controL 

The NAG does recommend that the Act be revised to provide that the Office of 
Juvenila Justice and Delinquency Prevention be a s^arate organisation entity 
under the Office of Juitice Assistance, R^earch and Btatistics and on an organi- 
zational par with the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, the National 
Institute of Justice and the Bureau of Justice Statiatici. The Advisory Committee 
further recommends that the National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention remain with OJJDP and retain ite authority to conduct basio 
rl^earch. 

AdditiOn^y» the NAG is recommending amendments which would ^ 

(1) Tar |et aadition^ attention and reaources on the problem of disadvantaged 
and minority youth \ 

(2) E^cpand the list of j^isdiotions that qu^fy as -'States-' eligible for funding 
under the Act I 

(3) Clarify the term "juvmla detention or coirection^ facilities"; 

(4} Stfengthen activities to coordinate Pederal juvenile delinquenuy efforts j 

(5) ftoviae for repr^cntation of State Advisory Groups on the Nationiu 
Advisory Committee for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency R'ivention and amend 
the appointment proc^ to the NAC to ^ow member to serve until their re^ 
placements are appointed | 

(6) Strengthen the role of the State Advisory Graups; asid 

(7) Trsnsrer the authof ify for the Runaway Tguth Act to the Office of Juvenile 
Justice ^d PeUnqpency ^evention^ 

The Advisory Committee recommends a four year authorisation period, an 
authorization level of $200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending B^tember 30, 1981, 
and an appropriation level of $140,000,000 for FY81. The NAG also supports the 
recommendation of the OJARS reorganiiation propc^^ that fifty additionid staff 
be allocated to OJJDP. _ . * 

In summary, the members of the Committee wish to express their appreciation 
to you, the members of your Subeommitteep and the Subcommittee staff for the 
opportunity to comment on reauthorization and we hope that our recommendar 
tions ^e helpful. We are pleased with progr^s under tne Act thus fiff ^d have 
idgh expectatipns for the future. 
Sincerely, 

C« JOSEPB AKDlBSOKp 

CAstV, Nation^ A^isory CommUU§fof Juvmik Jn$i^ 

am Ddinqiimicy Frm^ion 

Enclosure. 

RSCQMMENDA^IONS 

1. Section 101(a)(4) should be amended ^ follows: existing programs have not 
adequately responded to the particular problems of the increasing numbm of 
yotmg people who are addicted to or who abuse alcohol and drup, particularly 
nonopiate or poly drug abusera i 

2. Section 101(a) should be further amended as foliows: 

(6) Btates and local communiti^ which ^perience directly the devastating 
failures of the juvenile justioe system do not presently have sufflcient technic^ 
expertise or adequate reaources to deal compreheniively with the problems of 
juvenile delinquency; [and] 

(7) existing Federal programs have not provided the direction, coordination, 
resource, and ieaderahip required to meet the crisis of delinquenoy[.]; 

(S) because of race, iconamiQ standingf £€^, tanguag§f cuHure, handwap, mmtal 
disahilUyf or other arttfidal iflrriffs, whole elassea of young people have not had iheir 
neid^ wiequately mei by human smvice profmsiom in the united Btcdu; 

(9) miliural Megregation, both on the mainland United Smee and Us territoriea, ha§ 
led to iMolation and alienation of young AmericanSf' and 

(10) ewisting pfogratns have not adeqvcUely responded to the pariicular problmna of 
minority and Siaadvantaged youth. 



m 

r>I-*i*^^? -^H?) 103^^) should be amended as foUows: 
^Affi I J w™ Enforcement Aniatanee Adminiitration" mmm the aeenov 
5 ffii aSedfj ^^'^^^^ ^"^""^ and^5f?&ff Adt 

(4) lA« ^fm "Oj^ca of /lijftcf ^siiflanei, Rumrah, and Stami^'* mmans ihs 

S^MendedS Soi^^^^^^^ and Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

as an^ndedJ^JCs) of the Justtce SyMtm Improvement Aei of 1979 
4. Siction 103(7) should be mended m follows: 

CnliimhiS "^.W m. the United Static, the Diitrict of 

^^nrt Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Trust Territory of the Pacifla 
rl^fj Jt*^ - tarntory or popession of the United Btatiil m Vir^n 

a. Section 108(12) should be revised m follows: 

1(12) the term '•cojnrectional inititution or fadUty" mem any nlace for the 
Sr^nSPf °5 "7 whaWUtat^on of juvmle offenderi or indivlduffl K^^idi 
or con vieted of criminal offense; and] wi*n 
^JhU^ ^ "^^ff^^ ta^on or commioml f^iUa" mians any seeure 

^J^^Zd^^t^f r ^ pmmfamu, Be^ornofy^^, 

m^a^ - musBd or comi^d aduU eKminoi ojendi 

^01 (a) should be amended as follows: 
(a) There is hereby created within the Department of Justice, TLaw En^ 

ftstutm, the Office of Juvende Justice md Delinquency Prev^tlon (referred 
to in this Act as the "Office")* The rAdministratorl ^rsdor s&Ol aSht er 
theprovisions of this Act throu^ the Office. aummister 

Enforcement Assistance Administration" md 
the Admiiustrator'' should be changed throughout the Act to be consistent 
with this proposed reviiion and the Justioe Bystem Improvement Act of 1979. 
N« □! ^^^^^^ *® be condttent with recommendation 

nffiVl^fT^^^? ^F^^^^^J^ admmistraMon of the Runaway Youth Act to the 

Office of Juvemle Justice and DeUnquency ft-evention. 

^ lllL— ftmctions of the Administrator under this title shaU be coordinated 
FrtSffSSl^^Hi^w^ir*^® functions of the Secretly of the Department of Health, 
Education. andWelfare under title III of this Act J ' 

f Up(^){l) The Administrator shaU, etc. 

|, Section 206(a) (II should be amended aM follows: 
i« ♦fi* ?^J°?^^'y^ There is heryby ^tabllshed, as m independent organiiation 
m the eicecutiye brajch of the Federal Government a Coofdinating Aundl on 
fcwi'^^"^*^ - - ^""^ prfmquency ftevention (hereinafter referred to as the 
eompoied of the Atjoraey General, the Sacretwy of Hei^ t,Educa^ 
am^t $ Welfarel and Human the Secretly of Labor, the Doctor of the 

Bducatwn, the Director of the ACTION Agency, the Secretaij of Houdng Md 
S P™^^^^' - ^H^*^^^^ Office ManagmFmi and Budget, a tAmhtf 

Adi^nf^t^J.^^m^ ^ff"*-' i^^'^ wpectiye designer, the Associate 
Administrator of the Office of Juvende Justice and DeUnquency Prevention, the 
iJeputy Associate Admmistrator of the Institute for JuvehUe Justice and Ddln- 
quency Prevention, a mam&if ofth$ N^aimal Adviagry Cammm§ for Jmm^ JnMce 
ma mitn^mcy PrivenHon md reprwntatives of such other agenci^ as the 
■rresidsnt shaU desipiate^ 

9* Section i06(a) (2) should be am^ded to read: 

^1 »^d^jWuri r$pr$smHng a Federal agemy d^lgnated under this section 
sflaJl be sgected from individuals who exercise si^flcant deeirionmaking author- 
ity in tne Federal agen^ mvolvcd e 

10, S^tion 206(d) should be amended as follows : 

(d) ThB CouncU shall meet [a nainimum of four tim^ perj ol miaH^ly 
iocA year md a deicnption of the aeti\dti^ of the Council shall be included in thS . 
annual report required by section 204(b) (6) of this title, 

U, Section 206(e) should be amended as follows? 

(e) ThB fA^odatj Administrator] Chairman of iU Coun&il tmayl ehatL with 
tfte approve of the Couneil| appoint a ak^ dinmr, an aaHatafd a^liire^r, and 
such Cperaonnel orl MUton^ staff iupport as J^eJ the Chaman considers 
necwaiy to carry out the tpufpos^l/iin^fcn* of [this title] 
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12. Seotiea 207 {□) and (d) ibDuId be amended as foUowi: 

(e) The regular members of the Advisory Committee sbaU bi appointed by 
the Preiident from periong who by virtue of their traioiog or experience have 
special knowled|e eonceming the prevention and treatment of Juvenile delink 
quency or the adminiit ration of juvenile justice, such as juvenile or family court 
judg^; probation, correctional, or law enforcement personnel; and representatives 
of private voluntas organisations and community^based programi, including 
youth worker involved with alternative youth programe and pemons with special 
eEperietice and competence In addresiing the problem of school violence and 
vandalism and the problem of learning disabilities. The President ihall designate 
the Chairman. Eaeh Q^oup of appointments for f our year terms shall includ& at haat 
iwo appointiiS who are memhers of a Stole AdviMory Group established pursuant to 
seetion SiS(a)(S) of this Act, A majority of the membera of the Advisory Com- 
mitteei including the Chairman, shall not be fidl-time employeas of Federal * 
State, or local governments. At le^t seven member shaU not have attained 
twenty^ix years of age on the date of their appointmenti of whom at least three 
ih^ have been or shall eourrently be under the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
justice iystem* 

(d) Memberi appointed by the President to the Committee shall serve for 
termi of four years and shall be eligible for reappointment ^cept that for the 
first composition of the Adviio^ Committee, one-third of these members shall 
be appointed to one-year terms* one-third to two-year terms, and one-third to 
three^year terms; thereafter each term shall be four yeara. Such membei^ shall 
be appointed within ninety days after the date of the enactment of this title. 
Members whose terms have expired shall continue to serve on the CmmUtee until sueh 
time as their successor is appointed^ Any member appointed to ill a vacancy oc^ 
ourring prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed, shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. Eleven members of 
the committee shall constitute a quorum, (42 tJ.B.C. 5617) 

13. Section iOSCd) should be amended as follows i ^ 

(d) The Chairman shall desij^ate a subcommittee of not less than five membei^ 
of the Committee to serve, together with the Director of the National Institute of 
Correctionij[,1 and the Direetor of the NMonul InsiUute of JuBticef as membei^ of 
an Advisory wommittee for the National Institute for Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention to petform the functions set forth in section 245 of this 
title, 

14. Section 222 (a) and (b) should be amended as follows: 

Section 222 (a). In accordance with regulations promulgated under thii part, 
funds shall be sdlocated annually among the States on the basis of relative popula- 
tion of people under age eighteen. No iuoh allotment to any State shall be less than 
S225|P00[(J^ [except that for the Virrin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, no ^otment ihaU be less than $56,250.] 

(b) Except for funds appropriated for fiscal year 1975, If any amount so aDotted 
remains unobligated at the end of the fiscal y^r, such funds shaU be reallocated 
in a manner equitable and consistent with the purpose of this part^ Funds appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1975 may be obligated in aocordance with subsection (a) 
untii June 30, 1976, after which time they may be reallocated. Any amount so 
reallocated shall be in addition to the amounts already ailotted and available to 
the State [the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam, and the Trust Ter^ 
ritory o^ the Pacific Islands for the same period, j 

15. Section 223(a) (3) (F)(ii) should be amended as follows^ 

(ii) [may] shall advise the Governor and the legislature on mattm related to 
its functions, as requested i 

16\ Section 223(a) (10) should be further amended as follows: 

(J) programs denned to foens resources on minoriiy and disadvantaged youth; 

17, lection 224(a) should be amended as follows: 

(10) develop and support prop'ams designed to encourage and enable State 
legislatures to consider and further the purpoies of this Act, both by amending 
State laws where necessary, and devoting greater resources to those purposes; 
[and] 

(11) develop and implement progr^s relating to juvenile .delinquency and 
learning disabiliti^[.] ; and ~ ' 

(10) dmlop and implement progranw desigm&imddress^e prob^m of minority 
and diiadvaniaged youth. 
IB, Section 241(c) should be amended to read: 

(a) Hie aqtivities of the National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
qu^ey Frevention shall be coordinated with the activities of the National Insti^ 
tuto of [Law Enforcement wd Criminai] Justice in accorduice with the re- 
quiremCTt of seetion 201(b), 
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19. Beotion 246 gUould be am^did as foUowi: 

Section 24§*_The Deputy Associate Admlniitrator for the National Institute 
for Juv^le Justice md Delinquency Prevention shall develop annually and 
submit to the A|iociate Administrator after the flut year the lepslation is en- 
aeted, prior to |8eptembir 30], Odoftff SI a report on research, demo^trationi 
traininfi and evaJuation propams funded under this title, including a review of 
the results of such programs, an aMessment of the application ojf such r^ults to 
pisting and to new juvenile dehnqueney programs, and detailed reDommendations 
for future mearoh, demonstration, training, and evaluation programs. The 
Associate Administrator shall inglude a summa^ of th^ reiults and recom^ 
mendations in his report to the President and Congress required by section 
204(b)(6). (42 U.B.C. 6656) 

20. Section 261(a): The NAG reoommendi that the Act be reauthoriied for 
the fiscal years endinf September 30, 19S1, 19S2, 1983, and 1984 respectively 
and support an authoriied appropriation level of $200,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending Septamber 30, 1981. 

21. Section 261(b) should be amended as follows i 

_ (b) In addition to the funds appropriated under section 261(a) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinqu^cy Prev^tion Act of 1974, [the Administration^ iherB 
ihaU be maintMnid from the appropriation for [the Law Enforcement Assistanoe 
Administration J TU^ I of the JtLstiee Systm Improvmmni Aet of 1B79, each fiical 
year, at least £19.133 ^0 percent of the total appropriations [for the Administra- 
tjonj under thta tUk, for juvenile deUnqueney programi. (42 tJ.S.C. 6671) 
221 Beotion 262 should be amended as follows i 

(a) The administrative provisions, etc, 

(b) No StMt as d^ned in section 103(7) , shall be e^^duded from national re$eareh 
activities fundm under this Act unlesB reasons for such an emelusion are spBcifically set 
forth in the research reports 

23. Title HI— Runaway Youth: 

The National Advisoiy Committee recommends that the adnninistrati^ of the 
Runaway Youth Apt be placed within the OflBce of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Frevention to be administered as a separate oategorical program. The 
NAC further recommends that program ^d staff continuity be maintained. 

Finally, the Adviso^ Committee reoommendi an authorisation level of $26,000,- 
000 for the Runaway Youth Act for the ^al year ending September 30, 1981. 



Defabtment of Local Affaiks, 
CoLOHADo Division of Chimikal JuiTicEf 

Denver, Coha,, April J, 1080, 

Hon. Ike Andrews, 

Chairman^ BubeommiUee on Human Resources^ CommitUe on Education and Labor ^ 
ViS. House Bepr^smtatimSf WaMngtonfD.C, 
pEAH REpREiENTATivE ANDREWS: Enclosed is a resolution gonoerning the 
reauthorization of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention and 
the need to separate OJJDP's bud^t appropriation from that the Law Enforce- 
ment Assiitance Administration. This resolution was unanimously passed by the 
Colorado State Council on Criminal Justice at their March 28, 19S0 meeting, I 
would urge you to consider this resolution, 
Sincerely, 

James G* ViJTTER, 
Associate Director for Criminal Justice MtUtmy 

Department of Local Affaire^ 

Enolosurei 

resolution 

Concerning the Reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinqu^oy Pre^ 
vention Act and the necessity of an adequate appropriation to fulfill the mandates 
, of the Aet. 

Whereas, the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 is in the 
process of reauthorisation. 

Whereas, the state of Colorado has participated in this Act linee 1976 and made 
sipiificant impact on the juvenile justice system through the funds awarded under 
this Act, 

Whereas, the reoommendation of the House Budget Committee to eliminate 
the appropriation for LEA A would eliminata all funds available under the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Actj 
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MoWf ihenfofe, be it rigolved that the Colorado State Council on Criminal 
Jugtice ftrrnly supports the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act and urges the Menibera of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees to provide a budget which is separate and distinct from that of 
LEAAi to pursue the roandates of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act, 

This resolution is respectfully presented to the Honorable Ernest HoUinpf 
Chairmaiij U.S. Senate Appropriations Suboommittee on State. Justice* Commerce 
and the Judieiary; the Honorable Neil Smith, Chairman^ U,S, House of Represent'^ 
atives Appropriations Subcommittee on State, Justicei Commerce and the Judi- 
ciary; and the Honorable Ike Andrews, Chairman, Suboommittee on Human 
Resources. 

Certified 

Richard Dana, 
ChaifrnQfif State Council on Criminal JuHiee, 



Crime Control and Public Safety, 
^ ^ Raleigh, N.a, April IS, 1980. 

Hon. Ike Andrews, 
Houae of Riprisentatives, 
WaBhingionf D.C 

Dear Conorissman Andeewsi It has come to the attention of the North 
Carolina State Advisory Group on the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act that there is opposition to inereased levels of funding for the JJDP Aet 
focusing on the fact that there is a large amount of unexpended funds in the aystem_. 
North Carolina has been mentioned as a state in which available funds are not 
being utilised. 

North Carolina did not elect to participate in the Act until November 1977. A 
grant of fiscal year 1977-78 funds was submitted to OJJDP in December of 1977 
and waa not approved until June, 1971* Also in June, a grant was submitted for 
fisoal year 1978--79 funds which was approved October of 1978. 

After planning and public hearinp, notification of avaUability of fundi went to 
the localities in the spring of 1979 and funds began flowing in July of 1979. This 
reiulted in North Carolina having two yeaft of advanced available funding at the 
time of implementation. 

The State Advisory Group made the deeision not to make available more than 
one year of funding in any one year so that a eonstant level of funding for programs 
would be provided. This decision was made to overeome tradition^ resistance in 
the localities to federal funding for programs that may be substantially reduced 
in future years, Thus, the abundance of availsble funds mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph has already been oommitted to counties. Therefore, it must be empba- 
siied that North Carolina is effectively and completely utilizing Juvenile Justice 
funds and that these funds have had significant positive impact on our Juvenile 
Justice System. We anticipate continued succeisfu] utilisation of existing levels of 
funding and would be prepared to use any increases that may be pnjvided, 
Bincerelyj 

Gobdoh Smith III, 
Eweeutive Direetort Qovmnor*s CHmi CommissiQn, 

Barbara Sarudy, 
ChairperMonf Jmenth Justice Planning CommUUe, 



Governor's Advisory Cohmittee on 
Juvenile Justice & Delinquency Prevention, 

Tf$nton, NJ.i February IB, 1980. 

Hon. Ike Andrews, 
Capitol Hill Office, 
Washington, D\C, 

Dear Conqrbssman Andrews^ I am pleMed to send you the New Jersey 
Juvenile Justic;5 and Delinquency Prevention Advisorv Committee's reeom^ 
mendations fcr 1980 amendments to the JJDP Act of 1974, The Committee does 
not recommerid any major changes and continues to support the geparatiOQ and 
deinstitutionalization requirements as they now stand. 
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Howevpr, tho members would like to sen additional attention to programg and 
approaches that enhance family unity and strength and would also nncourage 
the creation of innovative treatment for seriou.^ ofrenders. 

Pleaae eontact me if I or any other member of the Committee can provide you 
with additional information or explanation to support our recommendations. 
I woiild also be happy to mmsi in any other way which would be helpful in the 
reauthorization process. 



Attachment. 

New Jkrsky JJDP Advisory Committee Recommendations for the 1980 
Amendments to the JJDP Act 

This is a discussion of the New Jereey Juvenile Justiee & Delinquenoy Preven- 
tion Advisory Committee'H recommendations for charges in the JJDP Act, As the 
Committee appointed by the Governor in conformance with that iegiBlationj the 
members are very familiar with the Act*s implementation within Kew Jeraey, 
Some members have also had the opportunity to meet with other state advisory 
group mvmhm and have a broader view of the Act's implementation. 

To prepare their recommendations^ Committee members reviewed the present 
JJDP Act, the Adniini^trution's proposed Juvenile Justice Amendments of 19S0 
and positions of various or ganizat ions. The Committee members' comments con- 
sist of their own conclusions as well as endoi^ements of existing recommendations 
which they thought were of particular note, 

Comm Htce Developed Reeommendations 

1. The Committee feels \'ery strongly that any delinquency prevention project 
funded under the JJDP Act should incorporate strategies to develop and to support 
family strength. This stems from the members* perception that the prevention of 
delinquency behavior is^ to a great extent, the responsibility of the family. The 
family unit miist function in such a way as to be able to retain a child in the home 
and to support that child's welUbeing. The Committee recognizei that the strat- 
egies developed will vary from project to project with iome having minimal in- 
\'olvenient and others having a primary focus on the family. However, at the very 
least, the principles stated should be kept in mind by pereons developing preven- 
tion projects so that they can tie in to supporting families involved In some suitable 
way. 

Specific JJDP Act Changes Recommended: 

Bection 102(b)(1) to develop and impiement effective methods of preventing 
and reducing juvenile delinquency ineluding those with a special focus on maintain^ 
ing and enharirt ny the ability of families to function 8uceB88fiifly>^ 

Section 223(a)* Substitute the following as number (16) and renumber the 
remaining requirements : 

(16) provide assiirances thai whenever appfopriatet pf ejects receiving assistance 
under this Act will incorporate stralegies to support family unity and strength to 
prevent initial or continued delinquent behavior, 

2. The Committee would Uke to lee more of an emphasii on the use of non^ 
secure programs for non=violent delinquent offende]^ as well as status and non» 
oflfenders, This is consistent with the philosophy of placing a Juvenile in the least 
restrictive environment and the move tow^ard deinstitutionalization. 

Specific JJDP Act Changei Recommended: 

Section 102(b) (2) to develop and conduct effective programs to prevent delin- 
quency; to divert Juveniles from the traditional juvenile justice s^tem and to 
provide critically needed alternatives to inititutionaliiation whwh are in the least 
reMtrictive setting amenable to a juvenile- s and to the communily-s needs. 

Section 223(a) (13). Refer to this separation requirement aa (A) and insert 
a (B) aa follows' provide assurance that juueniles alleged or found to be delinquent 
shall be deiTtstUutionaiized whmtmmr possiole in a setlin^ which is the least restriMive 
in accordance with their needs and those of the communUy, 

3. The Committee would like to see the National Inititute for Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention remain intact without a tranefer of its bssiQ research 
responsibilities to the National Institute of Justice. There should be coordination 
between the two Institutes to avoid duplication. This should occur at the level of 
the Office of Justice Assistanoep Resoarch and Statistics (OJAR§). Section 241(g) 



1 All tUUeized mafctfUl re pFtftate & eb&nfe or addltioQ. 



Sincerely^ 



Lillian Hall, Chairperson. 
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ahall be amended as follows: The activities of the National Institute for Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention shall be coofdinated with the activities of 
the National ImiUuie of Jmtice in accordance with the requifements of Spction 

201 (b), M - - - 

Support for Other Organimtions* Positiom 

h Committee supports the position t&kmi by a number of national organ I - 
zationi that the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention should be 
an independent arm under the Office of Justice Assistance, Research and Btatistics 
on an equal footing with tlie Law Enfofcement Assistance Admlnistfation and 
not an entity within the Law Enforcement Assistance Administfation. A nritne 
^angefor OJJDP is recommended, Section 201(a) should iDe amended folUiwsi 
There is hereby created within the Department of Justice, Office of Jmtke Aamt- 
anee, Rmarch and SiatiUm, the Juv$nilB Justiee and Delinquency Prevention 
Admtntstratton, 

2, The Committee supports two changes in the role of the state advisory gfoups. 

Section 223(a) (3) (ii) shall advise the Governor and the legislature on matteri 
related to its functions (this becomes a mandatoty function as oppoied to a 
pennissive one) , 

Section 223(a)(3). Add to the end of this section: (G) The chairperEon of the 
advuory groups shall, in accordance with procedures set by the membership, declare 
vacanctes on the advisory group and recommended to the chief mecutive th^ replace^ 
ments be appointed. 

Committee Endorsement of AdminiMration Amendments 

L The Committee supports the emphasis on special programming for serious 
offenders spelled out in the 1980 Amendments proposal. The members have 
added, however, that these programs should he of a innovative nature. Below 
are listed the relevant sections as found inthe Amendments. The itaUciied words 
have been added by the Committee, 

_ Section 223(a) (10) adds the following words after **juvenile justice standards": 
•and to identify^ adjudicate, and provide effective and innovative institutional 

and community-based treatment alternatives for the serious, violent, or chronic 

repeat juvenile offender." 

Section 223 (a) (10) A was amended to include after the phrase ^^rehabilitative 

services^" the following: "includinf innovative programs and services targeted to 

the treatment and rehabilitation of seriouSj violent, or chronic repeat juvenile 

offenders." 

Finally, under the same seetion an advanced technique is added: (L) ipeoial 
mstitutioQal units or innovative programs to provide intensive euperyision and 
treatnient for violent juvenile delinquent offenders* 

2. The Committee agre^ that the National Advisory Committee should have 
representation from the State advisory groups. The Committee made one modi» 
fi cation to this change, however, to insure that State mem bora who are not re- 
appointed by an incoming Governor remain on the National Advisory Commfttee* 
The Amendment's position with the underlined Committee addition is as follows: 
Section 207(d) adds this sentence after the second sentence: "Each group of 
appointments for four year terms shall include at least two appointee who are 
at the time of appointment members of a State advisory group established pursuant 
to Section 223(a)(3) of this Act. 

The Committee singles out the following sections of the Administration's bill 
as particularly important. The members endorse these without modiflcationi 

la) Section 103(12) is amended to add a definition for "detention or correctional 
facilities" as foUows: "any secure public or private facility used for the lawful 
custody of Accused or adjudicated juvenile offenders or non-offenders or any 
public or pr nte facility, secure or non-secure, which is ^so used for the lawful 
custody of at used or convicted adult oriminal offenders*" and 

(b) Section 206 is amended to strengthen the role of the Federal Coordinating 
Council and to provide staff support. At the end of Section 206 (c), the following 
seQtence is added: "The Council shall review and make recommendations on 
^ Joint funding efforts undertaken by the Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
Imqunncy Fre vent ion with member agencies of the Councih" 

§ecH ion 206(e) is amended to read as follows: "The Chairman of the Council 
shaU, with the approval of the Councilj appoint a staff director, an assistant 
staff director, and such additional staff support as the Chairman considers neg- 
^ary to omtty out the functions of the CouhciL'- 
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10*1^1^°""""*^'^ aupports raising tlie maintononee of efrort level to 20% 

(2) Section 261(b) is amended to read as foUows^ '*(b) In addition to thv 
funtia appropriated under Section 261(a) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974, the Administration shall maintain from the appropria^ 
tion for thr Law Knforcement Assistance Adminiatration, other than funds 
parmarkeci for research, evaluation and statistics activities, each fiscal year, at 
Jeast 20 /a of the total appropriations for the Administration, for juvenile delin- 
quency programs. The Administration shall provide an adequate share of re- 
gearch, evaluation and statistics funding for juveniie delinquency programs and 
activities and is encouraged to provide funding for juvenile delinquency programs 
over and above the 20% maintenance of effort minimum. The Associate Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, subject 
to the review anti approval of the Administration, shall publish guidelines for 
the implementation of this sub'Section.-' 



The Commonwealth of Massac hubbtts, 

COMMlTOEE ON UrIMINAL JUSTICE, 

Hon. 1KB Akdhbw. '^^^ 
U,8, Houae of RepresBniQtweMf 
Washington, D,C, 

Sm: The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (JJDPA) has fone 
before Congress for its second reauthorization. As you know^ the JJDPA is a land- 
mark pierce of le^slation which has had a signiflcant impact on the iuvenila justice 
system throughout the country. 

/'T^A^r^?"*L™^° °' MMsachusetts Juvenile Justice Advieory Committee 
A * f - advisory group eBtablished pursuant to Section 223(a) of the 

Act, 1 am writmg to you as a member of the legislative committee wtich will be 
considering the Act to urge your strong support for reauthorization of the JJDPA. 
Jn addition, for your information and review, I am enclosing a copy of the positions 
taken by the Mapachusetts JJAC on a number of issues surrounding reauthoriza- 
tion of the Act. I encourage you to consider these positions during your delibera- 
tions on the JJDPA* ^ ^ 

Should you requir© any additional information, please feel free to contact me at 
the address shown below. 
Sincerely, 

' »^ I * - Stephen Pfohl^ 

i^nairmanf MOMs^hiLsim JuuBmie Jwttee Advisory CmnmUiB$i 

DepaHnufU of Bomologyf Boston College, 

PoSiTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS JuYENILE JuSTieB AdVISORT CoMMlTTKm 
ON ISSCES guRROUNDINQ THE IBSO Hb AUTHORISATION OF THE JUVEHILE 

Justice and Delinquengy Prevention Act 

NB: Where appUcable, referince has been made to appropriate portioni of the 
current act- PubUe Law 9Mia, as amended by Public Law 

Issue I : Proposed Nm TUk Coneeming Continued Cre^^n of AiUmaiwea to 
incaTcer^wnVtaSUm&ubsidy and Other Funding 

Seviral groups have sufgested the addition of a new title within the JJDPA 
wmch would offer financial incentives for voluntaiy state participation to either 
remove certain tynes of youthful offenders from secure facilities or to reduce the 
number of youthful offendai^ incarcerated in such facilities. 

The JJAC is opposed to the creation of a new title within the JJDPA and 
believes that sufficient emphasis on the deinstitutionaUzation of delinquent offend- 
ere already exists under the current language of the Act. The JJAC sees nothing to 
be gained by creating a separate title when reiourees for implementation are 
iimited, and signiflcant debate continues over the currently existing "deinititu- 
tionaazation of Status offenders" mandate* 

^^.^Bt&tB is sincerely committed to the principle of the *'least restrictive Sterna- 
tive for youtha, there is nothing in the present legislation to prohibit the state 
ifona implementing such a policy* 

Finally, the JJAC is opposed to the notion of uting limited Peder^ reiourcei to 
ptrmanently subsidise juvemie justice projegts at the state and local leveL 
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/f stiff Speeial EmphaEis^Delinquemy Priveniion 
(Refj Subpart II.) 

The JJAu supports the current language contained in the jJDPA under Sub- 
part II **SpeGiaI Emph^ii Prevention and Treatment Programs," We feel that 
the many problems associated with the Special Empahsis program can be remedied 
administratively^ and do not warrant adjustments in the itatutoiy language of 
the Act. 

On the aubject of increaied resouroea for "primary prevention" programii the 
J J AC is not supportive of such incrcMis if - primary prevention" is defined asi 
"program dealing with children prior to an^ contact with the juvenile justice 
system." 

hitte III: Dgfinition: Detention or Correetional Faciliiy 
(Ref: Section 223(a) (12) (A).) 

This section of the JJDPA should be amended to emphasize that juvenile 
offenders, while being treated as such, should not, under any circumstances, be 
co-mingled with adult offenders. The Act should encourage the use of smali 
community-based faeilitiea and should include a capacity restriction for Juvenile 
facilities, negotiated on a state-hy-state basis. 

Issue IV: The Structural Poaition of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquertcy 
Prevention 
(Ref: Section 201(a).) 

The J J AC supports the position that LEA A and OJJDP should exist as separate 
and autonomou& offices within the Office of Justice Assistance, Research and Statis- 
tics (O J APS). The placement of the OJJDP as a separate arm of OJARS would 
allow OJJDP the independence it requires in order to carry out the mandates 
of the JJDPA in the most productive way. The J J AC feels that the focus of 
OJJ DP is distinct from that of LEA A and warrants this administrative autonomy* 

lasue V: State Advisory Groups (SAO's) 
(Ref: Sections 222(d) and 223(a)(3).) 

The JJAC is in favor of increasing the state advisory group allocation to 7% 
of the minimum annual allotment. 

In addition, the JJAC is in favor of amending Section 223(a)(3) of the JJDPA 
to include a provision allowing SAG chairs to declare a vacancy on the state 
advisory group due to a m_ember-s lack of attendance. 

Issue VI: Maintenance of Effort Funds 
(Ref: Section 261(b).) 

The JJAC supports the eontinuation of the maintenance of effort provisionj and 
recommends that the applicable percentage be increased from 19.15^ to 2051 to 
simplify accounting calculations. 

It is the JJAC's belief that "adequate share" language is too vague to be a 
useful measure of conformity with the maintenance of effort provision of the 
JJDPA. 

Issue VII: Authorimtion Periods for the JJDPA and LEA A 

The JJAC is in favor of retaining ieparate authorization periods and processes 
for the JJDPA and the LEAA legislation. The JJAC is in agreement with the 
National Youth Work Alliance- i position that: 

ifift * * differing authorization processea have allowed a timely and thoreufh 
reexamination of the Juvenile Justice progranii apart from the controversial 
nature of the C Ime Control Act. As is well known, Congress has long been 
diBsatisfied with (LEAA), and the funding for the Crime Control Act over the 
last five years reflects this. . . , The Alliance supports separate authoriiation 
cycles so that juvenile justice does not get lost in the maze of priorities,'* 

Issue VIII: Appropriation Level for OJJDP 
(Ref: Section 261 (a) 0 

The JJAC supports an increaie in the rtauthorization appropriation level as 
shown below: 

Fiscal year ending: Mmm 
September 30, 19§1^_^^_^__^^^^^_„_„^_^_^^^__ ^ $200 

September 30, li82_.^_..^.^.^.^.^„^.^^^_^.^^_._^_^^^^^^^_^^^^^ 225 
September SO, 19S3^_^_--_^ 250 
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l88U€ IX: Runaway Youth Aci 
(Ref : Title III, Seetion 30L) 

The JJAO is in_ favor of continuing the adminiitration of the Runaway Youth 
Act through the Department of Health, Education and Welfare* 

Is8U€ X: Matching Funds Riguireimnt 
(Ref: Section 22S(e)0 

The JJAC favors the retention of a "no-match'' provision for action funde. 
Issue XI: TTBaiment of Violent Offenders 
(Ref: Section 223(a) (10).) 

The JJAC supporti amending the "advanGed teehniquei'' provision of the 
JJDPA to include: "alternative institutional programs for the treatment of 
violent juvenile offenders." In supporting this amendment the JJAC suggests 
that if such alternative institutional programs are to be considered as an advanced 
technique^ then the Act must clearly describe and define the population to he 
served in such programs. Therefore, the JJAC proposes an additional amend- 
ment to the '*Definitions" section of the JJDPA (Section 103) which would read 
as follows J 

"The term *violent juvpnne ofTender* means a youth who has a series of ad- 
Judieationi for behavior exhibiting a chronic, esealaiing pallern of violent behavior, 
resulting in personal injury or the threat of personal injury, which has impli= 
cations for tfie future as well as the present,'' 

Issue XII: Coordinating Council on Juvenile Jusiice and Delinqueney Pr^mtion 
(Ref: Section 20 (a)(1) et ieq.) 

The JJAC is in agreement with the position o: Gordon Raley (Staff, House 
Subcommittee on Human Resources) j as summarize 'd below: 

1, b9S of the office appropriation should be used for implmnenting joint inter= 
agency programs and projects. However^ none of these funds should be used for 
planning such programs and projects. 

2. The Coordinating CouneU should be authorized to review joint funding efforts* 

3, The Attorney General should not be authorised to delegate his authority ae 
Chairman of the Council, but should be encouraged to attend the 4 meetings per 
year of the Council. 

4, Any staff for the Coordinating Council should come from exist ing Federal 
poiitions and not be created througn the diversion of program money* 

Issue Xtll: AdministrcUion of Jumnile Delinqueney ProgramM Through the Crime 
Control Act 

(Ref : Section 5270 

The JJAC recomniends that the OJJDP continue to administer and set policy 
direation for all LEAA Juvenile delinquency pro^ami. 

Issue XIV.' Moniiofing Requirements 
(Ref : Section 223(a) (12, 13, 14).) 

The JJAC favori the retention of the monitoring requirement for all states, 
including thos§ st^es which ham enacted legislation in keeping with the Mnsiitu~ 
tionaliiation and separation mand^s of the JJDPA, 

Issue XV: National Advisory Cmmittee for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
PrmmrUion 

(Ref r Section 207.) 

The JJAC recommendi that i 

1. Ten of the members of the NAO should be membere of their state advisory 
poups at the time of their appointment, one sueh member to be drawn from each 
federal reaon^ 

2^ The level puipose of fin^ci^ support for the NAC should be specified in 
the JJDPA. 

3^ The Exeautiva Director of ^e NAC should be appointed by the chair of the 
NAC^witb the consent of the majority of preaent and voting mem^ai^. 

4* ThB chair of the NAC should be empowered, with the consCTt of the majority 
of present and voting membet^^ to declare a vacancy if any member mimm a 
specified number of board meetmgi* 

5. The A'^idazit should be requited to fill all vacancies within 30 days. 

6. The NAC should be empowered to elect a Vice Chairperspn from among its 
member, and, in the event of a vaaancy in the chair, the Vfce Chairperson should 
serve until «othf r ohab is appoiatad by the Pj^ident. 
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luui XVI I National Tmmuiefor J uveniU Jmlics and DdinquBncy Pmenlion 
(Ref: Section 243,) 

The JJAC supports the need for the NIJJDP and recommends that it continue 
Tii^^*-^ OJJDP. Furtbtr, the JJAC is in favor of directing the 

m^JUr to devalop a mechanism for requesting and receiving information from 
state planning agenciei and state adviiofy p^oups, 

iBiue XVIIi Deflnition of Communiiy Baaed 

(Ref: Section 103(1).) 
^, The JJAO supports the existing definition of community based but believes 
that the definition should encourage the use of the ''least restrictive alternative 
appropriate to the needs of the child and the community." 



COMMOHWEALTB OP ViBQINiAp 

Division of Juswcb and Crime Prevbntiok, 
Tuf^ ^ =B Riehnond, Va., February B7, 1980. 

Mr. Gordon Ralbt, s , 

Staff DirBctor, SubcofnmiUee on Human Resoufcei, House of RepresentiUwBs, 
Washinglon, D^C^ ^ *^ » 

Dear Mb. Raley^ It is a pleasure to forward to you action taken by the 
Juvenile J^tice Ad^sory Committee on Issues pertaining to the reauthorization 
of the JJUP Act. These views are not necesiw-ily the viei^ of this agency or of 
the UouncU on Criminal Jtistice. 
Sincerely, 

RZCBABD N. HAHBia, 

_ Dire^f. 
Commonwealth of Yibqtkia, 
Juvenile Jus'ncE and Dblinqubhot 

PbEVENTIDK AdVIIOBT CoUNGlIi, 

Mr* GoBDoK Ralet, » , _ 

Staff Dincior, BuhcommUtSB on Human RMourees, U.S. House of RepreieMfUwei 
Wasntngton, D.C. F t 

Deab Ms. Ralut: Please refer to my letter of jMuary 23, 1980 in which I 
sem^to you the recommendations of our Legifilative Bub Committee. 

The Bub Committee presented the positioai on the eight issu^ to the fuU 
Juvenile Justice Advisory CounaU on Februsry 21, 1980 at wlich time they 
aaopted the Hiuei as presented with the following exceptioai 

Issue 3 r Delete poeition aa stated and replaee with— OJJDP should be placed 
under OJARB and have equal status with LEAA. 

Once agaiii we are glad to have had the opportunity to submit our views 
Sincerely, 

Btoi ABGH WAliLACli III, 

Chairman^ iMgulaiwe ComniUu. 



ViRsmiA Abtisobt Council to JJDP— Leqisla^ye Gournvmrn 

i^OSlTlONB OH BEADTOOBIIATION 

Issml: Should the Juvenile Justice fto^am be a septate Act or should it 
be a pift of Jsl AT 
Pofdtbn' Leave as is--^eparate Act. 

RMonak^Bf remaining a separata Act, with sepmte authorisation, JuvenUe 
Justice would be more likely to receive fuU attention it deserves, and this would 
leswn chMic^ of (1) its being "lost*' as a component in a larger framework and (2) 
its losmg funding, - %-/ 

Im^ S: Given a separate Juvenile Justice Aet, should there be pM^d author* 
ifation ptnod? ^ 

PosU%m: Different authorisation by one (1) year for four (4) yem. 

^olsanoli.' See I^e L _ \fj - 

Itiue Bi Should OjJDP rimain within LEAA or be r^ruet^ed as a sesMat© 
er^zuza^on^ entity, indeptndent of LBAA? 



2ig 

Potman: Remain in LBAA, but head of ofBce should not be a Prealdent4al 

sppoint66i 

^^^V^^^^ ^^^^ of offlca ii Preiidential appointee, he would be less likely 
to fight fo|^ issuea and fundinj contrary to the Administration's views " 
fundsr ' ^ ■ - Juvenile Justice Act permit a match requirement for formula 

PoBUion: Same ag Departmint of Justice T^k Force: Section 228(e) should be 
amended tp pjmil State plannmg agenoies to require formula funds to be matched 
^no amount stated). 

Rationah: State should have the option. 

Issue S: Should the term '^detention or correctional faciUties*' in Section 223(a) 
now defined by iuidelines, be modified in the statute to aUow State more leeway 
m meetmg obligation of the Act? 

Po^i^n: D^Wtion of '^^ention faciliti^'' should be amended^— no bed Umit 
should be codified unleis bed Umit for iimple buUdingi— *mall not be placed In 
secure detentiou or correctional facilities;" y ^ m 

Rational^ Adequate deflnition as necessary to correct problem which States 
have voi^ced as to uncertainty of the standards they win be expected to meet 
Issue d: Monitoring— Section 223(a) (12). " u tu meei, 

Po&Uton: Support existing law which provides for monitoring 
RattonaleibmB statutes cannot suffice as proof that there are no longer abuses. 
offend'ersV amended to target resources for serious juvenile 

Poaton._ While the Act should speak to dealing with the serious offender, the 
bti^e should have the option to set its own priorities. 

Rahomle: JBIA Conference Report now requires that priority coniideration 
for funding be pven to projects serving adjudiaated offenders; therefore,"this 
Act should not take as strpg a position on funding projects for the serious offender 
as had been contemplated. - - . __ 

hsuf a/ Section 223(s)(3) substituting the word "representation" for ^^reDre- 
sentative. - _ *^4#4^ 

Position: Change the word "representative" to "representation " 
Raltonale: A representative" would be bound by directives from a groun^ 
this would be too cumbersome. e -f ? 

Representative Ike Andrewi, March 17, 1980. 

Rayburn Housb Office Building, 
Washingloni D. C, 

Dear Representative A Arizona State JJDP Advisory Council 

met Friday March 14, 1980 and the Council reviewed several issues relSed totha 
reauthorijation of the federaj^ Juvenile Justice and DeUnquency Prevention Act. 
On behalf of the Aniona JJDP Council I wish to share 'Sith >^u several recom- 
mendations and concerns discussed on March 14, 1980^ 

RecQfmnwndotwm 

r j™^! minim™ membephip quota of 21 members for the Nation^ Advisory 
Committee ^d the State hdvmotj Groups should be retained and not redueed to 
a lower mmimum. It is important that the National and State Committees have 
tereduftd «^»**^en partiGipatien and this naight be reducad if the minimum 

* u?^ Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention should be ^ 

ItatfitS OOJAllf ™ ^^^^ Administration, R^eareh and 

(3) T^e Nation^ Institute for Juvenile Justice and Dellnqueney Prevention 
should be retained in the Offlce of JJDP as a vital researcK meelaSsm tS 
Institute should not be eliminated. ui wusmBm. aub 

u -*L^®^^^^^V. "ycure detention facilities and seGure correctional facUiti^^' 

sho^d be inserted in Section 223(a) (10) and (12) (a). is^mn^ 

The Arizona Advisory Council appreciates your consideration of these 
recommendations. _ ^^^^ 

Sineerely, 

(Mrs.) ReQBNE C* SeHROEDEB, 

Chairpersonf AriMgna JJDP AMsory Coun^, 
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Maine Criminal Justice Plankino & Asiistance Aqenct, 
_ Cape Eluahethi Maine, ApHl 4, 1980, 

Hon. Ike AndrewSi 

Chairmanf Crnnmiitee on Edumiion and Lab^r, U.S. House of EepreuntaimSf Sub^ 
eommiUie on Human ResourceSi Rayhurn Home Office Building, Washingioni D\C, 
Dear Representativb Andrews: The Region 1 CoftUtion of State Adviiory 
Group Chairs, composed of the chairmen of the State Adviioiy Groupi from 
Maine, New Hampihire, Vermont^ ConDeoticut, M^aachusetts, and Rhode 
liltod, recently met to disciiss the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and 
DeUnqUenoy Prevention Act, After a thorough diacupion of the issuei around 
reauthorization baaed on the positions taken by each State Advisonr Group, the 
Coalition developed positions based on a regional perapective. The CoaUtion 
strongly lUpporta overall reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Deliquency 
Prevention Act ^d the strengthening of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin* 
quenuy Prevention in carrying out the mandates of the Act. The specLfic poiitions 
adopted by the Coalition are enelosed for your information and consideration. 

The Coalition urges you to support reauthorization of the Act and would be 
wilhng to forward to you any further information you may need. 
Sincerely yours, 

A^ L. Carlible, 
Region I Coalition 
of Sicde Advisofy Oroup Chairg, 

i. New Title: Continued Creation of Alternatives to ineareeration Via State Suh^ 
sidy and other Funding 

The Region I Coalition sees no need for the creation of a new title within the 
JjpPA and believes that sufficient emphasis on the deinstitutionalization of 
delinquent as well as status offenders already exists under the cu rent language 
of the Act, The Coalition sees little to be gained by creating a separate title when 
resources for iraplementation are limited, and significant debate continues over 
the currently existing "deinstitutionalization of status offenders'* mandate 

If a state is sincerely committed to the principle of the "least restrictive fdter- 
native" for youths, there is nothing in the present legislation to prohibit the 
state from implementing such a policy, 

f * Special Emphaeis^Delingueney Prevention 

The Coalition maintains that there shoiUd be only two Special Emphasis 
initiatives, ft-opams for primary prevention and for violent juvenile offenders 
should be the focus of Special Emphasis funding, 

3. Definition: Detention or Corredional Facilities 

The Coalition agreed that a definition of juvenile detention and correctional 
facility should be written into the Act so there will be no aonfusion about 
interpretation, 

4» The Siructural PosUion of the Office of Juvenik Jmiice and Delinquency Pre-- 
veniion 

The Coition iupports the position that LEAA and OJJDP should extot as 
separate and autonomous offices within the Office of Justice Aasistancej Research 
and Statistics (OJARp), l^e placement of the OJJDP as a separate am of 
OJARS would allow OJJDP tne independence it require in order to cairy out 
the mandates of the jWDPA in the most productive way. The Coalition feels 
that the focus of OJJDP is distinct from that of LEAA and warrants this ad« 
ministrative autonomy, 

6, Btate Advisory GrQUpa (BAO's) 

The Coalition is in favor of tncreaiing the state advisory jpoup allocation to 
7% of the minimum annual fijlotment available to any state, fids woiid increase 
the SAG ^location to §15,750 for each state. 

ThB Coalition is ^o in favor of amending Section 223(a)(3) of the JJDPA 
to include a provision ailowing SAG ohsii^ to declare a vacancy on the state 
advwory p-oup due to a member- s lack of sttendMice, In addition, Section 223(a) 
(3)(^(il) of the JJDPA ihoiild hm amended to read: "Sh^ advise the governor 
and the lepilature on mattars related to Its function". 

6i MainUnan^ of Eff^ 

The Coalition iUpports the cont^uatlon of the Mamtenuce of Effort pro^ion 
and ricommends that the ajppUeable pereentage be in^iased from 1945 p^ciint 
to 20 percent to simplify accoimting ealculations. 
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It is the Coalition's belief that the "ndequate ihare*' langusge is too vague to 
bo a useful measure of conformity with the maintenance of effort provision of 
the JJDPA* 

I. Authoruation Periods for the JJDPA and LEAA 

The Coalition is in favor of retaining separate uthoriiation perioda ancl pro© 
eiics for the JJDPA and LEAA legislation, 

8, Appropriation Level for OJJDP 

The Coalition supports an increase in the reauthorization appropriation level 
as shown below ■ 

Fiscal year ending: Mmm$ 

September 30j 198U^ = _^. = ==.. = ^ = ^_^^.„^^^ ^ $200 

September 30, 1982^^ ^ _1„ 225 

Septembef 30, 1983.. ...... 250 

9, Runaway Youth Aci 

The Coalition believes that there should be no change in the adminiitratioD of 
the Rimaway Youth Act, 

10, Matching Funds Requirment 

The Coalition favors the retention of a "no-match*- provision for action fuiida 
and the 50 perGent or doUar-for-dollar match on planning and administration funds 

II, Treatment of Violent OffenderM 

The Coalition supports amending the "advanced teehniques" provision of the 
JJDPA to include: "alternative lhatitutional programs for the treatment of 
violent juvenile offenders/* In supporting this amendment the Coalition iuggeats 
that if such altemative institutional programs are to be considered advanced 
techniqueaj then the Act must clearly deicribo and define the population to be 
served in auch pro-ams, 

Therefore, the Coalition proposes that the "Definitions" section of the Act 
should be espanded to include definitions for both the chronic repeat offender 
and the violent offender. 

In addition, the Coalition was in agreement that itates should not be locked into 
spending any set percentage on this initiative the serious offender ia not an issue 
in the state. For example, three states in Federi Region I, Maine; New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont do not have this problem^ 

The Co^itiOD ii iJso in support of tTie Attorney Gener^^s recommendation that 
Seetion 101 (a) (4) should be changed by adding -^^cohol and" after "abuse" and 
before "dmgs/' 

iB, CoordimUing Cmtn^l on Juvenih Jtutics and Delinquency Prevention 

The Coition is in agreement with the position of Gordon Raley (Staff, House 
Subcommittee on Human Resources) ^ as summarized below: 

1. 5 percent of the Office appropriation ihould be used for implementing joint 
interagency programs and projected However, none of these fun^ should be mid 
for planning such programs and projects. 

2. The Coordinating Council should be authoriied to review joint funding efforts. 
3* The Attorsey General should not be authorised to delegate hii authority as 

Chairman of the Council, but should be encouraged to attend the four meetings 
per year of the Coimcil. 

4. Any stalT for the Coordinating Council should come from existing Federal 
positipni and not be created through the diversion of program money. 

IB* Administraiion of Juvmile Delinquemy Programs ihrmgh ike Crime Control A§t 
The Coalition recomnaends that the OJJDP continue to adminJiter and set 
policy direction for aU LEAA juvenile delinquency pro^uos. 

14* Monitoring EeguirmentM 

The current l^gua|e of Seetion 223(a) (12) dealing with monitoring require^ 
menta should be retamed, A method of monitoring the deinstitutionalifatlon, 
separation and community b^ed nature of facilities needs to be maintained as 
mandatory. A state's paasa|e of legislation cannot sufflee as proof that there are 
no longer abuses or that it ii enforcing its legislation* 
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IS National AdvUory CommiUtt for JuvBmU Jutliet and Delmmnev Prmimtion 
rUe Coarition rf commends that! 

1. At least 10 of the memben of the MAC should be membere of their Mat* 

la tke^JDPAl '"^ °' flnftneial support for the NAO should be Bpeelfled 

Nir'ifJ f£'""^' Director of the NAC should be ftppointed by the ehaJr of the 

4 'iSl ?hS?^f'fh^ M4n ¥ °' ^"^^ preseifand voting miSfen 

„f ; * •'i °' "^""'^ ''^ empoweri^ with the oonaeBt of the majoritr 

members, to decTare a vaoaney if any member Si a 
specifled number of board meetlnp. M«imui.r uuasea & 

I' iS! ft"?''' requested t« flU all vaoanoies within 30 dayi 

6. The NAO should be empowered to elect a Vice Chalrperaon from amone its 
members and, m the event of^ a vaoaney In the phair, the Vice Oh JreSsIn shlidd 
serve untU another chair ii appomted by the Preildent. '"'Peraon snouia 

Iff. National InttUuitfer Juvmile Juattee and Delingumey Prmmtion 
ThB CoaUtion supports the netd for the NIJJDP and recommends that it 

d?«ottol le'^N WDPto^f ■P""^"' Coalito'l.'ta'f^o^ of 
f # «IJJUP to develop a mechanism for riqueitine and receiving In 

fonnation from state planning ag enolis and state advlwiy groups '^^''''^^ " 
17, Definition of Communiiy-Baatd 

The Coalition supports the existing definition of eommunity-based with one 
"Sie^ word^'opea" should be deletef a"f repUcedf y 

Maine Cbiminal Justioe Pi..«inino 4 AasiBTAMCE Aoency 
Hon. Ike Andrbws, ^P^^ ^' '^W^' 

Chairrmn CommiUee on Edueation and Labor, U.S. House of Bepretentaiivts Sub- 
commmeonHumanRwureM,RayburnI^ou,»O^Buiii^;^ DC 
DBAS Repmsbntativb ANDRBWi: The JuvenUe Justice Advisorv QrouD of 
Mame stron^y supporte overaU reauthoriiation of the JuveSSle SZanJoful- 
^iS.^^""**'"" strengthening of the Offloe of Juvenile JMiioattd 

Dehnquenoy Prevention in canying out the mandates of the Act After estensSi 
review by our Legislative Committee and dlsousiion by the e^re WAG we havS 
oonoluded that reauthonwtion of the Act is oruciai to our efforte £^Drovffi 
the juvenile J wtloa rystem in Maine. I am enclosing the posiifi™ t^flf hwl 
^.utt^ t""" ^* ^tl" reauthoriiftion. We u^|"you L w^ort 

Uma^f th^f™ °n * • " '° continue to deal with thi crucial pfob- 

lems of the juvenile justice system, wim jjiwu 

I would be pleased to forward you any further information you may need 
Sincerely yours, ' j- 

. A. L, Oablible, 

Chairman, Jurnnih Jttatiee Advisory Woup. 

ISBUEB OF PhIMART ImPOMANOE in REAUTHORIiATlON 

BtaKiJ^JBfc^^ Alternative to Incarceration vi. 

Jiaue n Sptcial Emphasiih-Deliaquency Prevention, 
Issue m *: DtfiniUon r Detention or Correctional Facility 

isiue IV *: thm itructural Poiition of The Offica of Juvemle Justice and DgUn- 
quency Prevention. -** 

liiua V •! State Advisoty Groups. 

liiue VI * I MMntenance of Effort Fundi. 
p™™*^ ^wthorijation Periods for the Juvenile Juitice and DeUnqueney 

J'revention Apt the Law Enforcement Aisistsnce Act. h 
ventiott Appropriationi: Office of Juvenile Juatige and DeUnquracy Pre- 

liiuelX.- Runaway Youth Act. 
Issue X: Mateh Requirements for Part B Funds. 
Issue XI: Treatment of ^rious Offendera=-Findinp. 
P \i Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
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Isme XIII ^ Administration of Juvenile Delinquency Programs through the 
Crime Control Act. 

Jssua XIV *i Monitorinf Requirements. 
Is§ue XV *; National Advisory Committie, 

Isaue XVI: National Institute for Juvenile JuBtice Delinquenoy Preventioa. 
Imm XVII : Definition of Community Baaed, 
Issue XYIII * ; Speeial EmphasiB— Rural initiative, 

• Poiitions on these issues are attaohed. 



Positions ok Issues of Pbimart Imfobtance in Reaitikorizatiok 

The Juvenile Justica Advisoiy Grovp strongly supporti overall reauthoriza- 
tion of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act and the strengthen- 
ing of the Office of Juvenile Justice and DeUquenGy Prevention in the 
mandates of the Act. 

DELINQUENCY FHEVBNTIOH 

Issue II 

Delinquency Prevention has not been the priority originally intended by Con^ 
gre^. Speeial emphasis must be focused on delinquency prevention and adequate 
funding is required to maintain an ongoing delinquency prevention program^ 
More and better resources focused on youth pnoi' to their contact with the juvenile 
justice system has the potential for greater impact, 

THE STRUCTURAL POSITJJN ©F OjJDP 

Issun TV 

I'EAA has recufringly suffered from public and Conp^ssional dissatirfaetion 
while OJJDP has b^n praised for its success and continues to inorease its oredi- 
bility. Therefore, the Office of JuvenUe Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
should be a sepaimte Md autonomous fourth box in the newly reorganifed OJARS 
structure at the same oream^ational level as LEAA, the National Inslatute of 
Justice and the Bureau oi Justice Statistics. 

BTA^^ ADVliOHT GROUFi 

IssU0 V 

The State Adviiory Groups should be strengthened as they play an inteffal 
role in the juvenile justice area. The language of the Act in Section 223 shoula be 
ehanged to state that the State Advisoiy Groups "shall'- advise the Oovemor 
and State legislature, as well as the State Planning Agency and ili supervisory 
board, regarding juvenile delkiquency policies and pro^amming. It is also 
recommended that the State Adviso^ Groups receive an inoreas^d allocation 
(more than 5 percent) to be utilised for tmining amd hiring of stoff. 

MAUr^NANCS OF mFFom FUHns 

Jtrud VI 

Maintenance of Effort funding must be eontmued at 20 pmr cent of the LEAA 
appropriation. He pro^ion was originally estabUshed to prevent LEAA from 
supplanting the current juvenile justice funding with JJDPA monies^ thereby 
gaining no true gain in dollars spent on juvenile jUiUce, It is felt that "adequate 
share' language could decrease the amount of money utiliied in juvenile juitiae. 
It is further encourged ttiat LEAA fund juvenile-related programs over and above 
the 20 percent maintenance of effort minimum. 

AUTBOraATIOK FIRIOSS 

Imsub VII 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act should be authorized for 
a three year period and up for recondderation by the Congress in a different year 
than the pJABB le^^tion. This is consistent with the concept of OJJDP^s 
^separate identity wd mM^aining is own credibility. 

UONlTOmNa REQUtBSMSNTS 

IS9U§ XIV 

The current lu^i^ of Section 223(a) (12) dealing with monitorbig requir^^ 
ments should lae retuned. A method of monitoring the deinstitutionaliiatlonf 
itpmtios, and eommimjty^baaed nature of faeiUtles needs to be mainWned as 
mMidatorf . A State's pMM&^ of le^ilntion eunot iuffice as proof that there ^ 
no tog^ ^UMf or tj^t it is horsing its te^LaMon. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORT CDMMrFrEB 

I^sue XV 

There should be increased representation from State Advisory Groupi in the 
rnemhershjp of the National Advisory Committee for Juvenile Justice and 
DeUnqueney Prevention, It is recommended that ten of the twenty^one members 
of the NAC shall be members of their state adviEory groups. Each SAG member 
shall represent a different federal region. This will ensure that SAG*i are ade- 
quately represented and that there is equitable geographic representation. 

SPECIAL EMPHAStS^ — ^RURAL INITIATIVE 

hme XVIII 

Special attention should be given to & rural initiative focused on the needs of 
youth in underserved rural states. The major emph^is has always been on the 
urbaUj densely populated states because of the concentrated problems and high 
proportion of serious crime. The needs of less populated, highly rural areas are 
acute and degerve at least equal emphoais. 



Maine Chiminal Justice Planning and Assistance Aoiskcy, 
^ _ Augmtai Maine. April 11, l&SO, 

Gordon Raley, 

Staff Aiiornmjt UomtmUee on Edueation and Labor f UM^ Hoim of REpreBeniaiives, 
Subcimimiitne on Human Resources^ Rayburn How Office Building, Washing' 
Ion, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ralet: The Juvsnile Justice Advisory Group of Maine strongly 
supports overall reauthorization of the Juvenile Juatice and DeUnqueney Preven- 
tion Act and the itrengthening of the Office of Juvenile Justice and DelinquenGy 
Prevention in carrying out the mandates of the Aet, After extensive review by our 
Legislative Committee and discussion by the entire JJ AG, we have concluded 
that reauthorization of the Act is crucial to our efforts in improving the juvenil© 
justice system in Maine. I previouily forwarded the positioni that we adopted on 
eight of the issues dealing with reauthorization, I am now enclosing the positions 
that we adopted on the remaining reauthorization issues. We urge you to support 
reauthorization of the Act so that we may continue to deal with the crucial 
problems of the juvenile Justice system, 

I would be pleased to forward to you any further infomation you may need. 
Sincerely yours, 

A, L, Cabliile, 
Chaifmanf JumniU Jit^ticB Advisory Group. 

Enclosure. 



PoiitioNs ON Issues or Primary iMfORTAHCE in Reauthofization 

definition: detention op GORBlOTIONAIi fAGlLlTT 

lasuB III 

A definition of juvenile detention nd eorreetional facility ihould be written 
iato the Act so there will be no confuiion about inte^retation^ 

APPROFRIATIQN9: OFI GE OP JUVENILE jUSTICE AND DEtlNUUBHCT FBEVENrlON 
I»$U§ VIII 

There should be an increase in the reauthorization appropriation level as 
shown below: 

Fiscal year ending: Mmm 

September 30, 19SU^ ^ ^ ^ $200 

September 30, 1982._^_.^^^^^^^_^ ~ ' ^' 225 

September 30^ 19S3^^^=^^^_„^__^^^^_^^^^^^^„„^^^_^_^^^^_^^_^_^ 250 

RUNAWAT YOUTH AGT 

Imt IX 

There is no poeition regarding the Runaway Youth Act, 
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MAtgB BEQUmEMENfg Ton ipART B FUNDS 

The JJAG favors tha retention of a '-no-mateh'* provision for action funds and 
the 50 percent or doUar-for-doUar match nn planning and administFation funds. 

TBEATMENT OF SEAIOUB OFFENDERg^FlNDINQS 

I^SUB XI 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy Prevention Act should define "serious 
offender," "violent offender/- and ^-repeat offender-** 

COOBDINATIKO COUHCIL ON JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELTNQUENCT FREVENTIOH 
I%BUt XII 

The JJAG recQinmends the following: 

1, 5 percent of the Office appropriation should be used for implementini joint 
Lnter-ftgeney programs and projects* However, none of these funds should be 
used for planriing such programs and projects* 

2. The Coordinating Council should be authorized to review joint funding 
efforts* w - ^ 

3* The Attomey General should not be authorised to delegate his authority 
as Chairman of the Council, but should be encouraged to attend the four meetings 
per year of the Council, 

4. Any staff for the Coordinating Council should come from existing Federal 
positions and not be created through the diversion of program money* 

ADMlNliTRATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCT FBOOHAMi THBOUGH THE CBIME 

CONTBOL AdT 

Isme Kill 

The JJAG recommends that the OJJDP continue to administer and sot policy 
direction for all LEAA juvenile delinquency programs. 

KATIONAL INiTlTUTE FOB JUVENILE JUSTldB AND DBLlNQUENCT PBEVENTIOH 

lime XVI 

The JJAG supports the need for the NIJJDP and recommends that it eontinue 
to be located witJiin the OJJDP, Further^ the JJAG is in favor of directing the 
NIJJDP to develop a mechanism for requesting and receiving information from 
state planning agencies and state advlsoiy groups* 

PEFIHITIOH OF dOMMUNm^BAiED 

lm$ XVII 

The JJAG supports the existing definition of community^based with on© 
exception* In the deflnition the word "open** should be deleted and replaced 
by non-secure". 



State of New Mexico, 

OFFldE OF THE GoVERNQB, 

Santa Ps, April 18, 1980. 
Re 1980 Reauthorbation of the JuvenUe Justice and Delinquency Prevention Aot. 
Bon* Iks Anobewb^ 

Chaiman,EutmomnM€B on Human R§Maurcs§, 
Bayburn BuMing, 

Dear Bepreiehtativ^ Andrews: The New Mexico Juventte Jurtiee Advisory 
Committee (also referred to aa "State Adviaoiy Group") has studied the reauthor- 
iiatlon of the Juvenile Justice and Pelinquanoy Pvevention (JJDP) Aot^ The 
Cotnmittee makei the following recommendations' 

(1} The portioQ of L£AA funds required to be located to ju^nile progfami 
(maintanance-of effort funding) should b© continued at its present level and snoiUd 
go dfreetly to th© Office of Juvenile Juitie^ and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) 
for ^location to th© states* Funding ihould be added to the OJJDP budget to 
AceompUih this* 

(2) The iisa of the Advisor Committee should not b© reduced iinee a lar^r 
membenh^ pr omotei a ^ater representation of geopmphio ueas and interesto* 



(3) The Oommittie endorici Senator Bayh'i p^oial (S, 2441) to delegate 
msmpUte progfam authority to the OJJDP, The office should be leparate from 
LEA A and should report directly to the head of OJARS (Office of Juitioe Ai- 
sutanee. Rtiearoh and itatiitlos) in the Departniint of Justice. 

(4) AH requests for spielal emphasis funds ihould be channelled through the 
State Advi^iy Group for comment before final approval from OJJDP, Qreater 
weight should be given by OJJDP to the State Advisory Group's recommendationi, 

(5) A linger portion of the JJDP funds should be allocated to the formula 
grants awarded^to the state s« 

(6) The State Advisoiy Group should be designated a poUoy-making body with 
the authority to make final awards of ^ant funds. 

(7) Some of the speeial emphasis funds should be ^ven by OJJDP to the State 
Advise^ Group to award. 

(8) rte JJDPA limguage regarding the Federal Coordinating Goundl should be 
stren^hened to require It to make much greater efforts to coordinate federal 
juvemle justice pro-ams. The Committee favoii the House proposal (H R 
6704) inappropriate idOO.OOO for support of the Coordinating Gouneif s activiti^. 

(9) The requirement that stat^ submit annual jail monitoring reports (re: 
detention of iuveniM should be retained. The mere fact that a state hf^ a statute 
coMorming to JJDPA requirements does not gumntee that the state will comply 
with its own statutes, - - 

(10) OJJDP should add from ten to fifteen staff to help provide grater service 
to the states, _ _ _ 

(11) The eurrent Act requires that the state provide within three year of 
submission of the initial plan that Juveniles who am oharjged with or have com^ 
mitted offenses that would not be criminal if committed by m adult, or such 
xion<>ffenders as dependent or neglected ohildreni shall not be piaoed in juvenile 
detention or eorrectional faaiUties. If a state doss not fuUy comply with this 
mandate, however, the Administrator may in effect **rela£" this requirement by 
determining that the state is in "substantial oompllance" through achievement 
of deinstitutionalif ation of at lewt 75 percent of sueh juveniles, and has made an 
unequivoc^ commitment to achieving fuU compliance ^thin a reasonable tim^ 
not ejcoeeding two years. 

The Comznittee favors a minimum ninety^five percent compUanoe rate, now that 
states have had several yeara to achieve tnii. OJJDP funds shoidd be suspended 
for those states that do not comply. States whioh do complyj on the other hand, 
should be rewarded by partially basing the state fomula grant on the degree of 
compliance with this mwdate, 

(12) The KationU Advisoiy Committee membe^hip should include some In- 
dividuals who are also members of State Advisory Groups. 

(13) The Administration has reeommended a revision that would require 
total removal of juveniles from any facility where adults are detained, regardless 
of any sight/sound separation. The Committee supports this nhUoiophy and wUl 
|noourage eompll^ee If QjTJDF provides the neeessai^ funds to accomplish it* 
In New Me%ieOt many new facnitles would have to be constructed. 

(14) Hie Committee endorses the proposed emphasis on the serious Juvenile 
offender, 

fiS) The Committee favors continuation of advocaey effortSp 
16) The Committee favors legislative definitions of ^*secure detention facility" 
and seeure coirectional faottity and supports the deflBitions proposed in the 
House lUl (H«H« 6704). Admhiistrative definitions are open to GhaUengCj leading 
to attempts to avoid opmplianoe with the Act. 

The New Mexico Juvenfle Justice Advisory Committee stron^y endorses 
the reauthoriiation of the JJDP Aet* Hopefully, any new legislation wiU incoi^ 
porate the above reeommendations and wiU provide an appropriation that wUl 
aUow the JjDP pro-am to operate at its present level of activity* Aii appro-i^ 
priation must be made at an amount l^ge enough to adequately replace any 
po^Ible loss of LEAA funds desi|^ated for juvenile justice* In New Meucbi 
#300,000 from LEAA funds has biin es^nded per year on juvenile profffams. 
Sinee ^ ©f the state's JJDP funding hi^ been aUoeated exclusively for shelter 
eare propams^ the state Im relied on LEAA funds to support other juveniie 

Efojeots^ most of wfaJeh focu^ on deUnquenay^ prevention (see attached list of 
jEAA^funded juvenile Juitice ^grams)* These LEAA^funded pnop^ams in 
New Me^co include a statewide Parente Anonymous Program, Big Brother and 
Big Sister organisations in Santa Fe, Boys and Girls Clubs in Las Cruces, the 
Roswell A^rance Home, d^inquenoy prevention projpams In Torrance and 
Taos Counttes, a Students Inooiporatea PropMn m ms Cmc^i and a pUot 
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projeet managed in eonjunction with tlie State Bar Aiaoeiation entitled '*Teaeh- 
ing Juitice in th© Secondary Sehools," The latter program teachii studenti in a 
few Hohool districts about the criminal Justice iyitem. Private attorneys and 
taaohers are being utilized with the intent to make the program a pertnanent part 
of the sohopl ourrioulum. Plans are underway to use L^IA money to support 
additional delinquency prevention programs ^ecifieflUy for New Mexico ichooli. 

It cannot be strewed enough that the J J DP program is a eost^reducing mews 
to deal with the national rise in crime and its attendant problems. It is absolutely 
^tal that minimunft, efifeotive interventions be implemented for juveniles before 
they become embroiled in the expensive adult Judici^ and criminal systems. 

Please do not hesitate to c^ on any member of the Btate Juvenile Justice 
Advisory Committee for further information^ Your serious coniideration of these 
matters is appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

AucE KiNSj 
Chaifwrnm^ N§w Mazi^ 
JwmiU Juiiim Advisory CmnmUi€§. 

Enclosure. 



FAMniT Court 
Cat^i OhWi April ip 1980. 

Re Juvenile Justice Act— ^H.R* 6704* 
Mr. Go BOON A. RAitiTi 

Staff Pirsdori CammUi^ on Edumiion and Labor, EubeommUiew m Suman 
Resour^Sf Raybum HouSB Office Building^ Washtngim, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ralst; ^ank you for your courtesiei in our dealings with your 
Committee around reauthorization. We amateurs truly need your hflp* 

With that in mind, I am singerely requesting that you consider the following 
additions to the mandate of the Act conceming chronic runaways, etc* i 

Sec. 223(a) In order to receive fonnula grants * . ^ such plan must * * * 
(12) (A) provide within three years after lubmissloa of the initial plan that juve- 
niles who are charged with or who have aommitted offenses that would be neither 
criminal if committed by an adult nor a violation of a vi^d court order, or such 
non-offenderi as dependent or ne^ected ohUdrenj ihaU not be placed In juvenUe 
detention or correctional f acUities, and . * * 

This should not be a major change in the intent of Confess, It would allow 
bottom-line, coercive authority over that proup that require security for their 
own protection* 

^ You also asked for language that could go in the "report" spelling out the 
intent that Congress does not condonj an Interpretation of idlowing repeated 
ohronia runaways or school truancies. The followmg strikes me as bn^ and to 
the point'. 

Congrmional comm^ni on Ssea, iff (a) (If) (A) and S$3(o) 

The Congress recogniies that there are some non<'criminal juvenile offenders 
who continue to engage in conduct seriously endangering s^etyj health or 
moral^sueh as repeated running away from home or other placement. Such 
conduct often leads to delinquency. Chronic or repeat offender may sometimes 
require. OS a last resort, secure facilities where habilitation services can be pro- 
vided. Thus it is not the intent of these sections to preclude youth who violate 
valid court orders from being adjudicated as delinquintSj pemiitted by law. 

May I hear from you at your convenience? 
Yours very truly, 

John H, Millioan, 
Chairmang GomrnnmU Cmnm%Ue§M 



CiTT Of Mahghester, 
Probation Departmiht, 
, , ^ Mamh§9^, N.H,i Mar§h f 0, 

Representative Ik^ ANDREWi, 
Cannon Hmt9$ Offioe Building^ 
WaMhingionp D,C. 

Dear REpRgSBNTATivE ANDREWS I As a member of th# Runaway Youth 
Advisory Board of the N.H, Network for Runaway and Homeless Youth, I asi 
writing to urge your support for reauthoriiatton of the Eunaway Youth Act, 
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^sohed^ed to expire in Deeember, 1910. Over the years, I have Men • krm 
nowth In the youto and f amiUBS servloed by this rauoh needk program. To ImS 
these sendees at this point, could ortate a serious gap In court deterrrant *lter. 
nat^w In thu^eommunity. Natioawlde, I fear the fipkot might be ■ mSop"tow 
to the few youth propami whieh currently exist. » untjur diow 

fl't?*^*'"* b« belt for the Bunaway Youth Act to. 

remain in the Youth Deyelopment Bureau within H.E.W. as a move to Title XX 
tWa WWJt n*rtowed population beini served. iUio, » move tS 

ij.£i.A,A,, eiMoiaUy with so many urging a phase out of this proaram could 

W i^^rn^ ^ " ituel ta^^^ie 

reoord of voting f or yottth imrnn ia moet fivbrablt. I hope that you win 
tun^U^^Pfv^'n *^ ^j^.^trong advooata for youth aid not Jow 
Ruaaw|jr Youth Aot to be aumpad in the rush to out federal expenditures. 



Prghaiion Officer. 



The AsiOciA^oN of Jvmon LmAQVmB, Ihc, 
Hon. lErr AKDn,w,, ^'"*' "' ^^^0. 

^u$0 of R§preBmkUim Raybum Hauss Offi^ BuilMna 

DiAR Mr. Ahdbews: The Asioeiation of Junior Leagues stronriy supports the 
iJtpa^ment of Jurtiee^s propo^ that the reauthorbatfon of the JuvenUe Juitice 
pd Delmqiynoy Prevention Aet include a clause prohibittag the placement of 
juveniles under i|years old m adult jaUs, We urge you to support the addition of 
such a olauie u the mark-up session on H.H. 6704, 

_ We concur witii the Department of Jurtice's view that states must be riven 
time to plaji and develop such a ehange m the handling of Juveniles. Therffofe 
the fiVMear period for fidl compliance suggested by the Department seem 
rtasonaWe to us, JTe ^ support the Department's suggestion that additional 
tooenttv^ shoidd be devjloped to encourage state compUMce with the mandate to 
..remove juveniles from »lult jtals. We are pleased, howe*fer;that H;Rr6m^^ 
contatas languaie lequimf that statewide pro-ams be developed to ^ro^Jwe 
. subsjclies or other flnanci^ mewtlv^" to encourage loc^ govommenti to remove 
juvmles from adult jaU§, ,t : '['-./'■'^^ 

_ As you knowj the teitimony that I presented March 19 on beWf of the Associ- 
ation before the iubcommittee on Humte Reiources included a request that 
juveniles be removed from adult jaOs. We supported this action because the re- 
moval of juvenues from adult jails is one of the 10 priority items Usted in the 
^^ion statement adopted by the Association for its five-year Child Advocacy 

a^l^ ^ ¥ ™^ P'ateful tf you support the addition of such language to H.H. 
0704, ThMk you again for allowiBg me to preient testimony on be&f of the 
As^ciation at the hearings you hda on Maron 19, 
Sincerely, 

JACQraiiTN Di BATSe, 

ChM A^o^^ Ohaimmn. 



AsSOGlAtlON FOR ChILDRIN WiTH LSARNlNa DtSABItimEa, 

I« .AKns«w^ ' ^VrU IS, JUO. 

^amnanf MuhmnmUtH on Human R§iouf&M, Ho^§ of R§itr§g§nMwoa 
Washtngionf D,C. ■ t 

A^S^^S CoNQnEsaiiAK ANnREWs: writin| to seek your support for H,R. 
6704, Rtauthoriiation of the Juvenile Justice Act. Measure in tfis Act would 
fri^wnto^^biliU^ peraonnel and programs for adults and children 

I tmderaymd the Act wo^d accomplish the above by: 
Tv-'tSffi°^^^* P^i^^'^P^^^S^^^ the need of those Juveniik wi^ Learning 
Dlsabiliti^^d other handicapping conditions, 

2^Ad^g^$ Dwre^r of fecial Ed and Rehab aervic^ as a member to the 
FideM, Coordinating Council for Juvenile Justice, 

Adi^^"^^^^^ ^ state Juvenile Jiatice 
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4, Providmg moniw for fuadinf the training of juvenile juitiee pewnnd to 
recomae and provide iervicei for tooie with Learning Diiabfliti^ and o^er 
handipapplng conditioni. 

S^ee A OLD hai been aetive in inveitigating the link between leamkig dii^ 
ablUti^ and delinqueney, it is particularly ^atflying to us to see that &ins-w 
is sbout to supply much needed help in tnto area. 
Sineerely, 

EoBiRT 0. Bbsd, 



ObIO YotTTB CoillilSSlOK, 

„ , ^ . ColumimMi Ohw, March $8, 

Hon, Iki F, AKDRiwgj 

Eaykum Hqumb Offlcs Building, Woihington D.C, 

DsAR CoN@RigsMAN Andriws: Attaohed is a r^olution whioh w^ adopted at 
a recent meeting of the Executive Offlcers for the Asiociation of State Juvenile 
Justice Administrators^ 

The r^olutlon iupporte: (1) funding of the Office of Juvenile Juitice at Delin- 
quency Prevention at continuation levels or hiier- (2) elevating the Uffice of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention withm the Department of Justice 
to an office level which morts direotly to ^e United States Attorney General | 
and (3) passage by tiie ^ited Stat^ Confess of the Juvenile Justice Amende 
ments of 1980 to the Juvenile Justice and Law Enforcement Act. 

In additioni we are requesting that one or more members of the Association of 
State Juv^Ue Justice Aoministratora be ^eed on the Nationd Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquengy Prevention, 

It is the hope of the Associadon membeii that the important mattera delineated 
in this resolution will receive your attention and action. 
Yours truly, 

WiLiJAM K, Willis, 
PrmdifUjt AssooiiUion of BUU§ 
Juvinth Jtisiicg Adminuiraioft, 

Turn AssoeiATiON of State Juvekile JusfxaE ADiilNtsTSATOEs 

A RSSOIitmOH 

iupporting ttie funding of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Ddinquinay 
^ventaon at con^muatfian levels or higher; Supporting the elevation ^ the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preventton wllhhi the Depf^tin^t of 
Jptici to an office levd wUch reports direct^ to the United Bt&tei Attornty 
General I Hequeiting that one or more members of the Association of State Juve^ 
^e Justice Administratori be placed on the Nation^ Adi^ory Committee to 
the Office of Juvenile Jtwyee and DelinquMicy Prevention; And supporting the 
pasiage by the Unjtid Stat^ Oon^^ ^ the Juvenile Justice ibnendmente ot 
1980 to the Juvenile Justice and Law Enforcem^t Act. 

. Whereas, Membm of the AMOciation of 8tate Juvenile Juitice Admi^tnitors 
are acutely awm ^ot ^he increasing need for funds to be ^ grated to the various 
states and local municipa iti^ fOT &caly 

Whereas, ^i A^OcIa^on of State Juv^Ue J^tice Administrate ^ awm 
^at my cutbacks ^in funding to the Office of Juvenile Justice and Ddtoquency 
Prevention would severdy jeopardiie the States' abUiti^ to main^ wd improve 
their juvenue ddlnquency programs md acti^ties relating to preventlcm, Sver- 
sion. traininf , treatm^t, rehabilitation, ev^uationi rmarch imd improvement 
of the Juvenile justice system in the Btat^, md 

Wh^fei^, The membera of the Association erf State Juvenile ji^ce Adm^ig^^ 
timtors btlitye that the net^ of the juvenile justice s^tem t^ve rtaahed a lev^ 
wUch require more autonomy for the Office of Juvenfle Justice and D^nqu^^ 
Prev^tion ^d the devation irf that Office to a position which reDorto &^tiv 
to the United Stat^ AttOTiey. Oenerid, « feper^ wec*^ 

Be it; therefpre, Aif ^C^t the A^ociation State Juve^e Justice Ad«^ 
milUsiratoM officii^ sumorts ^d offein ito assla^ce in the i^ort to assun ^t 
funmng for the OOce or Juvenil Justice and DeUnguMiGy Prev^tidn iHU be 
m^tjuned at currtnt or hij^er Itv^ foif i^c§i year 19S0; be It fiifthir ^ - 

^ml^id that the Assooiation of State JuvenUe J^tice Adminiitri^;^^ 
supports i^d offe^ ite as s iitML ce In the ^ort to pas the JuvenUe JvM§i A^md- 
mmU of 1980 to the Juvo^e Justice md Iaw laforGem^t A§t| 1^ it ftiflhir 



m 



RsMoMd that the A^ociatioB of State Juvenili Justice Adminiitrators offiai^y 
iuppor^ and offtre iti asaistanoe in the effort to have the Office of Juvenile Juitiee 
and Diunquency Prevention elevated to an autonomous office within the Depart- 
men of Ji^tic^, reporting dlreetly to the United Statei Attorney General, be it 
lurtner 

ReMobed that the Asioeiation of State Juvenile Justice Administrator fomally 
requ^tJ and iupporti the inclusion of one of its member of the Nation^ Ad- 
visory Committee to the Office of Juvenile Justice and Deiinaueney Prevention 
and be it further ^ ^ i 

Ruokid that WiUiam K. Willis, Pr^ident, the A^ciation of State Juvenile 
Justice Admittiitratori, be, and hereby is, instructed to transmit an authenticated 
S?P? S'i™ r^olution to Senator Birch Bayh, Con^essman Ike Andrews, and 
United Stat^ Attorney Gener^ Benjamin Ci^^etti. 

Adopted the 5th day of February, lOSO. 



National Council on Crime and Delinquincy, 
„ . ^ . Hackmmck, iST./., April IS, 1980^ 

Hon. Ike F» ANSREWi, ' r . 

Hot^e Offla Building, 
WaMhingion, D.C. 

Dear Eepresentative Andrewi: I am writing to express the National Coun- 
fS^^^T - ''''^.? Delinquency's support for the pendini reauthoriiation of the 
1974 Juvenile Justice and Dellnquenay Prevention Act. 

The NCCD specifically regommends the complete prohibition of holding young- 
sters in county jails or m police lockups. Such a prohibition would signlfle^tly 
strengthen the provisions of the existing A^t which forbid the detention or con- 
finement of juvenile in institutions where they have regular contact with adults 

We commend the efforte to date of the Office of Juvenile Just ice and Delin- 
quency Prevention* The Office has become a major force for positive ch^ge in 
our treatment of young people in trouble, iignffieant progreM h^ been made 
toward the separation of juvenile from adulte, the creation of alternatives to 
*^arceration, the separation of delinquents from status offeaderi and non- 
offenders, and the development of community iupport for reform of the juvenile 
ustice system. The Office d^en^^ our continued support. 

It is not easy to aphieve positive and lasting change within the complex juvenile 
justice system. Much has been aecomplishea sinee the Juvenile Justice and De- 
Unquency Prevention Act wm fl^t passed, but more is needed. The Congress now 
nai the opportunity to enact legislation which strengthens and escpands efforts to 
create a j u venile J ustice syitem that is truly effective, j i^t, and humane 
Sincerely, 



National Cbiminal Ivwrtan AsiooiA^oN, 
Hon, I« F. AN»««w,. Wa,Mng0n, D.C., April I, 1980. 

Chairman, HougB EduMion and Labor 
BuhcommiUes on Human RMQurcet 
Rayhum Hou$§ DJiee fiut'/dtng, 
WaBhingtonf b.C. 

Dear BEPRmENTAfiVE ANnREWi:_ I have been asked by the Executive 
Committee of the National Criminal Justice Association, which I chair, to com- 
municate to you our eoneem regarding the Administration's propose to amend the 
Ju venue Justice and Delinquency ft-evention Act of 1974 as amended to reqtdre 
absolute separation of eoafined adult md Juvenile offendeii. 

As you are aware, Section 22a(a)(13) of the Juvenile Justice Act currently 
requires that accused or adjudicated Juvenile offendara not be detained or con- 
fined m any institution in which they have "regular contact" irith accused or 
adjudicated adult offendei^. Compliance with the separation standard has required 
that at minlmuin sight and sound separation of adults and juventa confined in 
the same facuiti^ be aMured. The Administration's proposal, whieh we first heard ^ 
durmg the March 19 hearing brfore your Committie, would requfre that juvenile 
and adult offendera be housed in leparate faclliti^i sight md sound separation 
would not be adequate to satisfy an absolute separation requirement. 

W© share the concerns of toe Administration that juvenUf offinders be kept from 



^1 

- ^ Ji^^^i^^ °' *® m^e^^fl^ui demtate of Uie adult offfead^ popida. 
. coniMumM oWte qaU for absolutt separation and has nerhaM adtad SSSl! 

tte tapaet of a^a^lutesepsra^n rtfluiremto ^ould hav« brti rivin^^^f 

ulttntion to s^k aa m^dment to tbe Act, »™uu»y^ i^s 

mntf^l^J^r^^lfi^^^t.^^^ ^ instttutions difftiw 

©n| twm adults whleh is not aefleved by si^t ^d sound separation? 
^imtially, if stat^ ttitir local 

j^eWo^^ regpond to tWs mandate by openinf separate ditentlon SnSoX 
reetipnaliadUti^ spec^Oii^ fpr juvenilts?^ ft poAblf that the open£g^f S£ 
TOte taoiUtles wm mpa mow be^ for Juvenile HeUnquenti? If tht^^re m^^ 

W.X^T^^^^^?^^^^''^ JuvtnO^ bo taoarci^tfd? 

of agmato nimbef of Juvena^to theadult court? «* yue waiver 

what prepM^sta^ and looal unite have made toward aohiex^K 
sight ^d sound ieparation of incaroerated adulte ^d JuvenU^, lesslstively ^1 
to pr^cti^ staeo paitege of the Juvenaa Justiae and DeUnquencyAat oflOW 
What proWam hawbeen e 

Kn^inSSf ftt*^- aspandlng ttie mandata to i^uift totS 

separation? ^ it .kuoTO what fln^alal invwtmants they haaa mada i^si^t and 
sound saparafaon? How muoh of this inv^tmant wouldie lost if tStii sapmtion 
^d^nl^l^Zf^ goverament now meat tliel^ht 

^Luf^t^^^^^ further tav^tments would b© raquirad to aohilva 

absolute saparatiTO? Is it knoim whather five yaa^, as tha Administratis Is 
propi^mg, a toneframe m whiah absolute saparation ebad reasoaablv be 
expected to ba aohievad? ■ «iu r^onapiy pe 

Jp^ _^a federal jovemmant hava an abiolute separation requirament for its 
own tostitulaonsrHow many itatas prwntly require tot^ separation, have" in 
fact, iinplamanted such raquiremant, and what has been ^ar asperianca? 

W© hopa that in its deUbarations ralative to reauthoriiation of the JuvanUe 
Justica Act tod m its raviaw of tha Admintetration*s proposal to institute an 
abiolute separation raquirement, your GoDmittae vm five full eonsidaration to 
^ tii^&'qu^tionsr 
iinaerelyg 

Lie TmouAM, Chmrman, 

Turn QmwtL fob ExagpTiOKAL CstuisiiK 
Mr. GoaBOKA. RALiT^ ^m, Va., FOHmy IS, 1080. 

Stag Dirmcf, Momi^^ 
myhum Hmm Office mkUdi^^ 

t^iS^hS^K?^ ^ '^^ issue of the 

rtJatjonrtip of handiaapptag ooncBtions and delinqu^cy ^d the impUaattons for 
reauthoi1sin| the Juvanile Ji^ae Act, I aame away mured of tha Subsommittee's 
totawt^to this very Jmi^rtant lMue^d, most import^t^^^ in this ve^ I 

h^&ih™^^^^*^*^®" ©iKifieaijon^ f^derri 

d^tfons of "haadlaMped** and *aaaniing dissbiUti^/' Also, we disaussad the 
naw implamiptafaoa afferts oi eprraationi in the ma of fedem spaalal eduaatiori 
B^datas, Thu^ I waaalosin^ a faet sheet ^ the^fede^taecial J 

aduoatioa jaws now impacting on coTOetioi^ (b) a faet shaet mora SDedBcallV 
on P*L.^142. The Eduaaton f OF All H^dfcappad Children Act or iS^fS^ 
fact sheet on defliiitlons paraphmed from § I2fa,a of PX> 94-142. and (d) a ' 
eopy^of tha laamtog db»iNUU^ re^tions aaabmpanying P.L^94--142; wUe 
; 7eJ|aats a iphg^waited consa^us on an aliisiva conoept! v 

I this is not too of an pv^oad for your bu^ sehedide. If wa a^ 
P^W®^^ ®*^**^oa% plewa let ma know, I loo% forw^ t© meatinff • 

with you soon on the rtauthoHiati&n iwuas. ^ Muwfim^ , 

" ilnaar^^- ■ ; . • ■i.-f^ 

BaUaiia J« Biim, \ 
Encloauiv Sp§§mim Pglky Impkn^Mion. .iJl 



WHAT IS A HANDICAPPED 
CHILD? 

Fact Sheet 



Who Is eeiwIitM haiiMfipM? 

A* UMd in ft* auMUon 1^ ^ NMteipM ^ 

0m mm mMl tm mmf^ Tht muM 
M or mors of ths ci ii fc ii l B i Wsd ki ffis rM 
mmsn ma hs or m musi r«4#s sdu- 
Mon trKf fMtM isrv<M> In oM' wort^ not 
tfi MNh who hfvs m mttm fm/nw^ 
Memtm; nwny m sfeis to M tfiouU stM 
iohool w fthout w pyogun modW^lcfi. 

MM MMBNos ws i iic li idsd In fli* dsfliiMsii? 

• Detf*^ hsW g lne*inam so isvsfs ftM ths 

Of ¥HQ»yt • hMring std, 

• ^sf«Bd^ Qgm6Mi o n ofh^tB9andviiyii 
Impsinnninte ^uMng sy^ ssifM mvnuni- 

dtvotepmsfM ifid sduoMMt pm^ 
Im m fts oW ^ftnoi sMn^^ 
siM « pro^m M for mo dtff or ono ttMt to 
•peolfMy for mo bM. 

• Hsr^ of Hoaring^ hswDg inpilrmsnt M 
sdvoMy MoH i iM** sdmiloral porterm' 
mo but It lit Mvofs ss Mmoss, 

• Monti^ Kstefdid D gil i ^piiHsrt M mr^ 
sg» gonifii IftC sNcty si ItmeMoni^g snd dsMi 
h M^lv* Mtvfor; Ms Mdto otoiid Im 
Mn otarMM ttvoughoyt th# 0^ 
opvtisviti 

« MyNp^HndMpM^Aoom&MtfKioik^^ 
msnis, oiMr m ^o•^«M, M su^ 
Mvorv prablsmo tfwl mo oM wtot bs m- 

sny ons of ths impMMnts. 



• Orthopo£Mly hiMN^ sovors physic 

r tM SdMfioly iitffBob odiMM . 
psftemMnoo. THs torm Mudss JmpoMnonU 
sy^ ss M (Oat; sboom of a im^'^MM 
Ntoy» Momy|Ntt^ tens tui«r0^ 

• Other Nsani InpaM^UiM 

vislty, or almttmm mm fs mam ot ocuto 
hotftti prolMis njoh M rtwimslte ftvor. 
sMnc hsmophli* MuMn^ st&, wfM ad< 
vsms^ sffo^ msMd's sdyim^fttt dovsbp^ 
mm. ^ . "- . , 

« iodouily ei^HmNy MtuM-^dUzo^ 
phrsNo or si^lo M*iri and otHsA who 
s msfM doffos of m Of moro of no 1 olow^ 
ing Mm€tartatl^. dtopliysd ovsf • long psr^ 
ofttns^ 

^^ MM^ lo lesm whl^ mmeX bs sx^ 
pMMd by imsistfuri. isnsory. or hsrith 

firtori. , : . - - 

An hM^ bdO of mMiin sstisMbry 
mtOfpsmui roliUMitpt, 

feMppmoriao typM ^ Mtivlor or fssHnQs 
indsr norriMl ^rmmManM. 

A gonsrtf psrvaiyo nf»od of ififMpplr^ 
dsprotfon.. 

A mdm&\f A§ devslop ph^il -symptoms 
^ fsMi siioMo4 vdtti ptraonii Of iohooi 
P>oblsms< 

TNi tsnn do^ not Mjdsrtts M» srs 
so^^ t^a^9d, uNm th^ vs torH 
otMl^ •moMoMi^ Myrbsd. 
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Vm MUM** tm^ le 
mm, ^mu, mm. Of m 

Willi _nMQf^ bp iffi^tdi 

mmmmm mmm mm inrnt^ h im 

Mt^ory. iMt ttrni dsM fiGt fetdiM 

fmlt gf vtourii hMrtis. Of metm^ 



vnuny mnammd^ mm imm^m 

indu^M Ml pmm tMing M bM 



mmm i uipte tid of hm^ a 
IMIM by 1 miMclai^lnvy Mil M 
iNM m tttshtr or ^ir 
•OS* In ttw VM gf 9mi Mi«(^ad 

wtwttiw Of not ttta Md raMM 
Oon M rtlM iMSM. 



of 



tew Iw igyegUtiy Niidlappig oWkHnf 
W^ml i^ ^ mflm^a Md M on* or 

^M, ttMn Mat b^Wta mwt pmvMa a 
fraa. meeriaia pubis adunHon for IM M 



Tha Ooun^ imMnii ^»an, 1 977, 



A^B^efffiaeRiG CI aa fiiflftou iatofHina^ 

1 etd Mao#Mon Oi^. Mm, VIrglik im 1 
1971 
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PublU Lstf CP.LO 94^Uti th« idy£«iies fef All B«iidle«pp«d Ghlldf«9 Aeti !■ 
iatlalftcisa pa«aad ^7 ih« U^«d Stata* Ssngftaa iDd ■itnad into law FfaaidaBe 
Oaf aid 1. Fetd €8 Ii8¥«iii«7 if, 1975^ The "94" isdleatM ihat thit Isir «aa paiaad 
b7 tha 94th C^7M«« Tha ''141" lQ4l«taa ghat ihia laW tfaa tha I4isi laif puiad 
%f eha 94£h Cs^faai %s ha aiiiiad Ints lev hy Eha Ffaaldaafe* 



F»L* 94-141 eaa ha aald fie hava fsuF Hjsf putpeaaai 

a euaranM tha nrailablllt^ sf apaelal edysatlss pSdglf^^ tm haBdlcappad 
shildraa aod fsuth vhs faqu4?e ife> 

f ^au^e faltiiaaa asd apprsprlataQaai ia daclaiespaklss ahsut pravldl^ apc- 
slal adueeiies Is hasdi^appad ^ildEaa asd youths 

a tacabliah f and audltl^ ra^uireatsta and pfscadu^aa ifagatdiag 

apa^al aduealidn at all lavala af gavaroBaag^ 

a Finaaelally aaaiat tha effoFta ef ataia aad lo^l gsvafraiaiiC ghrsugh tha uaa 
of fadaral fiiiida# 

Dafiajtioa ef Handieagead 

Ssadieappad chlldm afa daflsad hy tha Aee aa: 



KeBtallF rataNad, hafd sf haaflMc daafp e^thspadlsall^ 
ii^ifadi echaif haal^i ^^irad. apaaeh i^airad, vlaually 
hsndlgappadi aaEisualy asstlseall^ diatyrhedf Qt ^hlldfan 
vtth apaeifis learid^ dlaahlliciaa i^s, by faaaea thafsdff 
faqyi» apadlal adyoaEloa aod ralatad aervleaai 



Thli dafloitisB aiiahliahaa a M praegad sritasian far data^nlBg dilld aligi» 
billt]f araiar tha Aeti Tha fifai ia i^fchar tha child actually haa oaa at Ba?a af 
tha diaahllitiaa liitad Ip the aha^e dafioitiaB^ fha aacaad ia idiathaf tha child 
reqiiifa* apaclal adUEatiaa aad ralatad ae^gaa. Mat all ghlidraa trtia ha«a a dia» 
ability re^tiln apaciai aduaattpa> mqf mtm able ta sad ahoyld aitaad achaal irith^ 
out aay pfegfa ■adifieatiaa- 

Majeg Fre^alaM 

a The atata edycatiDa ageBCy mat waSek available a f fea appfeprlAta public ^u- 
CAtlaa ta ail hsndiEW«^ gMld^ea agae 3-lS by Septae^eir li 197S Aad 1-21 by 
Scptei^f Is 19IQ< flai#evar» the Baodata daea aat appl^ ta the M eod 18-21 
age groi^ if lacDaaiataaC viih atata lav sf practise» ar a^ aattft dacfsa. 

• laadlE^pad atudaata mmt ba educated with aa^ndicappad peraaas ta the Basi>^ 
■iiB axtaat apptapriata ta the atydaBCa' uadap i>a., la tha laaat raatftctiva 
asviraaMBt * 

a The atata adugatiaaal ageacy ahall laaafa that aa i^ividtflisad aducatlaa 
prograa ia damlspadp seiatalaidj aad evalyatad fsf each ha^icappad child* 




lu^s 5;;^' "wr^mt." .ducui^i p.^.^'s; iijy^ 

* 2^ B^LraJ^^^* *-";*-*°f,^"S^ "^^ S«r«t.* th. «liit™M. of full 

Of ■yen plaetBBBeg or ths rcfus&l InitUt* ghsnge, 

* the uauFMce of fMulsr ^F«ae or giurdlin ceMulUtioa. 

* Maur«p€« of »Bdi*eri«lB*te^ tisci^ sad •v»lu*EioB, 

* SainSl^oL^iio::" .oafldtntuUt^ .f 

* ^ • fer .ay ahlld i^.a p.™i. or iiardUa. «r. 
.lth« i«k™a or ««v.lUbU « im« .«ch ^hlW 1.% l^.l «|d tS 

* JJLi?*"* •^Ud.fiofi m™1.. BUife ia^l.«at « .^Uv. Mid fiad pro^ 

fro, wroprlsEe publie .due.tlen In the following mmm^t vioiBs ■ 

^ Scoli^o^aii?*'^ hjadljepp.d^lldt„ wha «t reoelvl^ « .du^tloa. 
secoad priofliy to haadlsepped ehildfea ioedeeiiaceiy ■ervsd with Ihc aoae 
eavete hendUep. (itlthlB each Waehiiity). ™ "s*^ 

* ileg »re th.a 11 of eha funde yadar thii pragra a«y be tmtv^ for tha aHei^i 
edu^tiaa of h.adUepp*d diUdfas oa re.erv.il™ ii el—nfel^^ .eeo JHy 
eahaol. ^p.r.t.d by th. P.p.rt..at af th. Iat.ri^r, gyreay S^pSa^lSr? 

' g^*S.n^Kei['d:Ll? ^^^^^^ WWti of th. MUM* .aay.1 pro^ 

f«^rd.r#I^ the ...yf.ftg. of .11 riihtu .ad p^t.^tlou of lh. aSi. 

* M^Jv'Jf f^**;***^ Wnuyj^t w off th. f 1« though to . la^.1 .du^.iloa 
S^Ts C^l^f™' confer. t^ U. o™ l™i .ppU,.upa. eor«.paadiBgly. 
■geocy 1. la ,i,h,e.BU*l naaaaapU.aii. with it. m .t.«. pl.o. 

Far aots iaforaatioa ™UatJ aov.rseQt.1 Rel.Eloa. Uait 

The Gaungii for gxe.ptldQ.1 Children 
1920 A..oei.tloB Sriv. 
l..ton^ Vifgial. llOil 

Other pyblUetlon* .vaUbl. froa eiG iaeludei Publle S4-141 .ad iecfeion sqa— 
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v^stm tef h i fi i ri^tJ wmmm mmtabm gei^ 




1 MMr K L •^14f« 

far elii li nQ i nM Wm sgw^tenii i i iifc ge«tt 

■*"*™****"^'*-^i*t»wi¥lr--^ ■ ■ 




Bl* imL Ptwiawyi GsMmiiat an Mwig mm^ 
ten, Nm Yste M PiM MMtou 1 m 

W pi hflifi W. Jamm ililiijiaiii A i ' 

IMrair. a A, I7i# Mr MMtn d^^m* m 

WMMnpsn GQi [M asvwnnM MHh§ OMett le^ 

sm mm Aotamm itmm Miemtm 1 9m 



r^TTfltlirftBTIfcjnlui - ^-^ 

MMisn. UMii^ of tM 




Brtwit RMien. virM tfOii 
It7i 
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i^iSTANCE TO ftATK 



ERIC 
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•ULtt AND IIOUUtieNi 

«l© IWJMie - ^^^^ daft ^n^l i»p^ wai dffftepia. Til. flafe tlw aylaili^MiMfT tarn aait 




AMQ WEUWIC ^ - ^^•^'i'^ •'•^sr wb» sncK^H. rsi^ ISfl SUlBUIsmlQBfi' Ism mm% 

BN^^^PI^^f^Bl^^^ «| ft fp^il^ MUM wlt& €bUi tei BQ I«gU^ B 

nmiaifm far Wntmmm^^ w ^ ^ u^ftfttai U ^ «■! biiliMte s pRKd ei^i^ 

M^MSMi.wm^T^ ae itafHte ^ ptapsitd Br^tasu of Itntiiais d«fi^ 
t&BiJaiYi Tbtm wm^amm mastom ^ *^ wfetotesd te tbft " — *~ — 

Mt tniuftt^ iFa^iiixK^^^ md fyiH ««• ite ft lid dkr -^^^::r:^:^ 

^ rtlnyiy^ lit saH B ^ ^ w^il^^^^ F«l^ ka&^B iw« .^f^^^tste ■» ift eat ^ tut ^ 

^ tffHttfft 1^ el uj, ^g^gf di^NrMpirtsd.MMae»t period ^^^^ «Mt oa Ui «litt&« 

t£9 **o SBtMl A&it fthj On ttf ^^itd xHtOAUoai ttt«^d 1.^^,^^ o«mffituiml« 

mNroiaijidisi wttk^o^i^S ^f^^ ^ ^ ^ >^uoi ^ «^ 

IMlin PiBSM eadw M S A ^ CMdisa irit& Mstac S^U^ g™ ^™ tti «Bat&ir th« thfld 

^.^^o^i^'gK^ "IS™^^!.!^^,.^^ 
g»^ail^affi^ ES^tSlS ^^"M^^^SS 

SIS-S^ ^iLWoiftr^S 

«^«OeafNi«eiiy aSS^ pspafla ttaM flay af. iJ^mtsmmm^tuli^S^l^^ 



^^mmmuTum^. ^^^^^^m AS&m^A^^. 





to _ 

III* 

. AnfiB* L^. 

iskiifBi lufi fc^ 

mmpmrn^^S^M^ i^tS^^^^^*^^^^^ «^^''Mm4i«i»iii^to&«E 
M M.nmm flw" Im^^S if^- lilt oMn disiiste nqt^ 





^ JfMsn, MtosadoliifrfnliiallEe KMaif afv i^t Jiii pnwi&miiM af iBa ai^ a^ wm 

mm thopa^ asi ftrtnHnlitifMi & tt* e&U'i fMlS! iae& Slftte'i a^n^yu^ piia 

^ BMi* liBgav m^iitr.fneSm «a« ™* site nfufriaisy sf b. 

" — ''Btieni CM fiut ^ i&git Wbiv* i.^ .... 

ai wid M ^ lalt sHliHsa far 

a^&B KSHs fof ft ehilii iBd iii f^i tbt 
hbhIM «i^iM^nHBftdftgrftPBidtkiiKl^iiiu« 
■M &^ m^udlw ■! iwi eoft Iw^ er 

mCHM» if ma M V^^u^ 

»Wia nmam tta § ^ 

IS ttttaiMD^ ii iititifl. 
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fi e riTwl lad wimiBii^^ thsB W ti^. 
tt« f@ l!t|» fit eewat Slid Hi 

iriib in Inghatw ef ihm~^ eg m ftr« 
■A u ft iut if tte Sk^syfi iiHI^te. 

e( tte •frntasUea yua. tt«f im« hIb* 



nfsrad ^ H u laJIaUonyy iBput Bub- 




ieatskc ! 

Kim k ^vn< 

Af^iFTttii pR«bfr SI, 

Merita mi Hw^Ot, 

Fmti mm ef tiy« 41 ^ the Ctada ef 

^ ^^^^'•J Bigalaym to uMs^ m 

ptIbm far im to IhflH^imtssaM^iss tan; 

SFS eiDrat wtial^i^u p^ ^^meft iini> io fad h M- 

s * • • • 

(6» • • • 

iBy ""Sptdfla tenttf dluWM^ 
HMU ft 4iiad9 «■ Of «f tht 

BEiiideffigM pfTtrimi iBfelnd in 
yndcntftfidlnf or fa u^f iUEUM*. 

^IbIe. iptftfe imtL m^to, ipso, er Is ds 
mftthftmftHfftJ ««teiii«Uft^ 7^ i^TB ta« 

. bnis lajiirr. iiii»>^|,i hj^ig 

HI l ft l nrt ln B. m^m^ ftstf dtMldIftB«W 
■^nfc yi- ineii^ 

wbr&ftv* iwfaiiK pftilfiii wiU^ 
wft B^uilUr ^ Ttsdi tlnxi]. bar^ 
or iBstj? ban^ai^. ef sin~^ ft-- 
tudftyes^ ^ aisyaya dtoturtftDM. tr 

Qf sviiKEaei^ fd^^y^ or m/sesi^ 



qH ifi eftind aa ihm 
i ft&a i&i ftiUH it^m irtUs 
i^ij wjt ts t&Hs esBOMniMi Kid <ii ta 
BStftBftUsn of Qa iiLiit fof anj Efiftnsii 
Sftdft Htm ptupoatd f^m BM^aaB^i 
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sol "fpK^ yftrn^ 
(i i3iftjibi(f}». tb« 
ptuftcft fflalsey d^utisa^ ifu 
liiadwt«yr aaitttd. haa bam 
•ofnetad, tad t&« rvf iMi drfjuiyaB li 
■I am to ftiBtsdtof^ ifff. I, itt^iFWi 

SBM name OfU A£tlin to ct&^ 
feitosd to ttw Fftrt iflft I^tuUtl^ buN 
iHHtf an AHgDil xtailTr 




f ft iMh KilHi !■ ^* 
1 liuiiii is wMft BT^ ifea 



I lit^fn UniirJil] 

% ngtlM ISILT^ to wed^ ^ ds^ 
^li^ Pftritfrft^ f ft) f i) , 



IliIsM 




-jftbii^. to 
l&f nquineteti af 



tt4f totdUdto^iplisut nmlwyod taatoi 
ifti 11) 1^ f&ild^ Hfukr ^Le^^ » 
_ til Ifffi* ^tm 4am oat ban ■ fwi^ 



ffti A i^jfi Ba^ dttemtai Uisi ■ 
thm baa a si -^ibs toftratas dfatuinty Hi 
ill eicid dSM ati Kliirvt egn- 
toMwtntc wiUi hto af har aii snd afiilitf 
Itrato to aM ar vara af t^a arsi 
, isEaimmsbiftMliof tbtoiaeUeB,«]is 
^t^ti wiih toftmins eparlitocaa fta« 
pf^rlftia tm c&Ud^ tta aad gbUi^ 
tontoi tad 

ii) 7^ tftu flada tfial ft ehsd Hsa s 
aatfft dtoiripfta^ bstwae a£liicfa« 
wm% totaUaitu^ sim^ to caa ef 
mmm ^ iht foUawtoi ftfaa! 
(|! Oftla 

mil : _ 

mi WHiim m , 

' llf}BftitoHadtealittl| 
<¥j r _ 

ini l&t&anattit HkulsUai; or 
<irUi Ufttaaa^ rauailza. 
Ibi ^a laftto Bay na* Mmo^ a ehild 
M ^Ttot a ^eUia laai^^ d^^^ 
If tea aarsa dtocfapftaer ^^Hm a^tr 
and fti&tef«n«t to frtaift'Sr ^ nault 
all 

ill AtkuaL&aftffv.ortoa^f hsadl^ 

it) UsMrtlai^te; 
ii) I^Hl^ul dtobsbHoai $r 
111 ^aTinwimatitaL tid^ti of atff^ 
aasiii dtoftdnBlafv. 
IB VMS, iaii Kiai) 
I lileM O&HHsiiHy 

ft) Al Iflftfl oM tasm Hambe elftar 
Uifis tha ib^li fafulftf taaebs 
olHn tha ebi^'i tadnto |«fsiv« 
ass to ^ r^idar d^sa^ aaUist. 

Ci) ^ tbt »i of ft chlkl tf latt taaa 
■cboal ut ett of agkooi. a ti^ mmi'^ 
^ ik^ ebawn tbe ^fld to as «vi. 
faeset ap^gpftota for ft ehUd of tlifti 

jsto liii aoM.) 
llllaM VriMSHpftfi. 

la) ^la tftuB a&ftn^mftii a wftua 
iv^H tha mlta tf ^ v^iuUiB. 

ihy Tbm r^iH aiiat Inhida a itata- 

U> Whathv tba chSd a 
iwsiBg dM^^j 
ii) ^a teya for naktos the date^ 



\§i • _ ^ 

tai thaobMwtiiB of tha ehad! 

Hi Tta fiiftyaSihQi of thai h^av|« 
la tha ^Ud'a igadtHate imn^is^mt 



a thatogMbiyn lui^ lif anad 
dstof PnnaMaia UB af ^ 




to taeli a ^lUd of hto ar Mr 

iii Wm a af toa otaji «hatf 
ftia. SB ^dividual guaUAad w tta SIftta 
. la ^B£b a ^Sd tf 
bto ar har aati 

fh) A| Isft mt twion gtisUOad la 
t^^Qfl latf Tidiai diftfmtto 
tiooa af i^ldfn, na^ u 



(iscjteiaiiaaii.) 



Wha^w mst to ft ^a^ 
mw^^ bacwtan ft^toT«s«| tad ftbU^ 
U» whtoh to »l eerraalftbla wlt&oul na^ 
etol adHcaygB ud r^iai aarptoai ^ 
if ) Tha dtteB^EtoD of ^ laftH 
tiBosiitog iha ^aota of fitTfraBma^By. 
atftonL ar a^eoi^ dlMiiranton 

if ) Bffl&i^ abftll an^^ 

to wfliox 9fitWw iha ^sft ffilKta bto 
of &v ^alyriaa, n It ^« not laost 
M or wmftMtfliw ^ taas sinhof 
toUat ^bm% a aaparftto itoteBal pra- 
«Uisi hto or S» ewif hMiSBfc 
<M SJL^ aaia,! 
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No eiimliM HW nA^K, 

Is rcfuteis 49 thii gi^usB. imu» 
of ehiiutjo& of rntdVH w3l bt up 

tddad ilBa*dial«lj priaading tftg apltf j 

4iSlll 

■KyusA i3iiLMa-litKJ4i piwtdi 

^dfl RmilBUoB rvgyln^BtS «i4 out 

ston ("F^a^cn^ m cVALtrA^ 
fioif FJ^ei^uREa." If liiLsad^ 

|i|ftJ34}, TfiM feddiUB&al Koeeduni 

of Pub. L. H^iU. whi^ riquL^ Bis 
CoiamjJijfliMf ia llmlop FWiaUeBi IhjU 
MttbH-ill (!l ETtUu^ ^ dilermblsc 
whMhir ft pftftimi^ dissFdcf ^ ssdi^ 
USB Bur Sinyd^d ft ipif as taua^i 

far u» in ^sitli^mM SLD sfiUdrKii ud 
(Sj^ pBfliuloriac proefldWiB fir VM ia d*^ 

tk pfsadyrH. 

IM^ad SB H#T«absr 39. i^i 
HM Bl« lat faHh baiew la Uu d^UilsB 
of ipaeifls pssisaBta,! : 
fi) fpfmul* hMm boift dclalad; 

'iwM diaErapsner" baj bsn dfr^ 

la<ad; 

(1) ProflalsDi iinpiu»ijpj raquiRs 
i&ffnta in fls^ rHu^yoaa far finaTml 

«MBma«fiQa uadar Put B baaa 



iUr lata tmiF mg^il 

i 1 1 i^B ifuipprepfia^aM ^ ■ntniLit 



Hi Usa ^f£hoeam# tsi ttsltoy^ 
iBadaquasiF of pf-B^ura; 

<i) ^rtoa fw 1^1 t» ^ tba f^isaylk 
ttUhl isil^ li^ t^alf tas^^prlftlo 
uaa is l&a datrl&tst ^ hfind^iFffftt §UI« 
diVQi 

(4) HrrrtTtTTiitwiiaa of tHlu & 

- pftftiiiULfyr M^'OE&Bi^ iJitfdrsb 

Jt«f7oiyf. fofsauift &u Ihi do^ 
Istad. BacuH ti Uu otbK 
eoi^«na, Iha Q^* cf Edi»tiDO 
dtuM ft 1^1^ ts dat«^« ^ cSaeUT^ 
Smt at it9 fsrmuU- W&Ua th« fiadifi0 
a&owad t&at fs^uift haa ft saftftlB 
d vaa it ^anyassl ^idl^i Ihtr ^ab 
tdnUflad proeoungoi 
y«v 1b iy meliefttMi taeJudiQi ftU fo^ 
ion«r^ Ittlad ^irf& 

sifn the ^TPa asd lua^ of caeh^^ 
eft! UaytAUoni, it bfte daUfBiBad 
ttat fsfaiyft ^hiiJ4 bo4 ^ l u d ad 
ia tha final lajiilaMifw 

^emauiif. A fav tdUisitai ntea- 
mend^ ^taFvyift termulM far lila & 
dt^^mmms iha Rj«t«ea ot ft aanri dia^ 
crtpftiigr ^96^ ftMiyp aad ftEhiart^ 

iRtipoma. HgH ^ Uwa ferttUla* w« 
Bi^ptadi IftCM wia Immd io 
nma ^paa of beh^eftl ymltftttefia ftt 
yi* f omida is 1^ 

othiT BpproK&aa d^nini aPtetSO 
!aftmiSf di«^ti4EiSi A^bm tlM attnoa^ 
i^ia for aite^Ata *r*r*?^^g wsa rrinaa 

fl1 Raquir^ Itet ft Haj9 dJsS^u^ 



delated, a^£a mmtM adugiiion^ acs^ 
<azA> mmlisfDg raapesai&uitiM an 
stmd tiodar i !ila.Bi ef Ui« Put B 
^vdA^DDft GoaaJa^oBcr Iw 
UbU^ad ihmm daUilsil s^aicaf^ 
ipaii^yiyaB of SEiy ft^ wm moni^ 



*lt» ^ftSita Enrtdaa tfiftft a^M rtiiia 
fisfti fMaaoQi Ue a7ft^ ti» in^ par< 
^ a|» i% t&t nu&b^ of ^iidraa viyi 



OB yia wmc 6* BtebuilHd to ordar f ^ 
ft f&Ud Iq ba caaridg ^ m b»gteg ^ is^ 
eiAo leftmiBf dlift&^ly: 

{31 Roguind Uat wh ftrn of ate- 
aftfloo pff of a aiing ba auMlT^dad Iiits^> 
creca fuagygna asd ft&ft^fHd is te^a of 
UMf affaoa on aeliifvnHi H ftHsa 
Bf dla^vpftBt hsetiiHiBf wrn datH^ 
ffilBad ^ be EHtlal to adocKful fte&lef«^ 
saat^ tbiB ft ihiSd e«ild ba ^gtldafad 
*ff ^nTt^y ft irtrinf ieftrtitnt lilliHrifitr 

JUnouk Ifdtbftr of tbse ftltuBftiin 
ftppH£bHt bfta ban idiptad. f| na dft» 
teimiBad ^£ y» ft^^oKtw goutd sot 

be tftUdftiad vtEbMt "r*f*"i in 





ewotftd for allBeft4iQ& _ 

wad (teetioe S(ci ) \ TbertRsro. I liift., 
TBfftMi) of Ibft Put B nfU^ooa. 

MBt» la daiatac - 

1b# ibUsviai' cofBiHBte ifM* aaftdeA- 
M^Wm ^ mjD pneoaed niitlatiiMi 

csmmt^, eomsaotan objeetad 
•ft lbs Ibrm^ ptotweed tef — ^^ftbrng 
^ iabfll^aad 



oiriiiiaDdftyans fs rHriyiBff ftddiyoBftl 
^rtleipuiti id mm tftiyftUoe tcaa^ Tbia 
vH pftj^nilftflr tptm ai apftacb aad 
luitian pfttliitoclay who t^iad Uiai ■ 
biib Bffmn%is9 gtUUieQ anluftted for 
apaE^ laanUiw Htwhttltiaa tore apaeeb 
Uld IftBtUW ^^oblaBft. A ligfliAeftBt 
Biaeb? of commeiti oa lha tepie of ^the 
teem eiapoait^ «wa rg^vad froa 
la^bara of the field m reedlBs fti viU. 

Jictpowf, 7|ia infiiy »^uir«BiBiti 
fif efftlyftyai a i iilmjii providt im 



aporopriau d«et^ ti indlTldusla \a 
mrw en IIm sulti-diaelpiififtFT t«&. 
T^m^mrn^ Bs ay^tftntifa shaan nft 
madi, eftddftn wiyi IsBfUftta sod 
ipa^ pTDb^Ba » part of, or es^dftlad 
irllh. ipiEiSe icamlBr dlnbUlUH. ipiefih 
a^ Iftniuaet seih^ogttli ia i tiiMu i m 
ftppRprlftta ^faslOM] r^^^, 

tbe ^f«ta of tfaa chud Ib aiwtioa Io be 
^1 ^ arftlyftyas tHB^ 

ilafpsfiie. Ha Ehanfi bfti bsm nftda. 
Tbi mi^mhm^^ erfthiftUK of th^* 
dras nirimaii^ lBf^?aa tbe otdsl^ 
of ft fula^ si ii^araifttlQD, ttt^t^a 
b« bifoi^UBB hms ^ pu^ta 

cfUid'fe behftftor, Bvsh m ptvct^ It 6oa> 
Mdsed i%i|fihe ftt^ beak is a^ at^i»- 
^1 ftsd Uisvfon iffinarwiajT ta 
ipKH^ftl^ liatag. tl mghi bo *»^j*'^^!rni 
tbftl parnti bftfS^ rii&t wdcf oc&v 
iocUaBe ^ ^aa Fart B repiifttkei lb 
Hi p ftr ttelp ftja fa tot defekipBaBt of ^ 
lE^iTldial eduays gvoma ^ tb^ 
ebUA <3) nguaat ft doft pnn iiaa hmx^m 
ta 1^ nnl tbftf dMiffte vltb tba^d^ 
^0 of the eralUftydB CaaB. <|) tiftfa ftSi> 
oaa ta ^ raoofda paHftiabit la th(^ 
ibU4 ftBd W hmfm ol^ guft proca^ 
Hfefuai^ 

^^lisanf. A fav mmmen^ta fd| tott 
BM^rawhmai laaB^te to a^^a iit) 
of PulL u ^141. riikb r^uirai Oe 
0^sAtaBl«»ar to vtabikb eAtwim aad 
pr^adiffia for iBc IB ideiuqf^ o^lflo 
leami^ dto&bUlUaf, via aol ft^giiftUt7 
Si^ ttw re^j^^Rta, 

Ji«Ma«. flH Mce of Edi^lioD haa 
HUipid tba CHefnaalgiiftl luadaia ta 
&e foUsv^^ svmarf 

finl. slt^ ten bein da r ib i iaJ te 
aaftfrnbUBS t&ft «lat«Ea of a «te^o 
iwniflff dHabill^ f La^ it auA W «teb^ 
iUiai (fti yut ft Btm d^»wi^ «- 
lata baipeaii ftbiU^ i ^ 
m ttel Ihse la ft I 
^aMia to Ml €r son of i 

tilmmi to oe«j ^ 

sfttb^ay^ abattiaii sod fai tfaftt Vtm 
^t^tmB^ ia Bst yn iwyt of 
^ovB haadlappbii aoBdltteq ^ of 
«flraeifleBtaL tyl^irftlt m awnaMU 
dlHdva&tacftt). 

Bagsisdi eoffi^tbaattra dlacBii^ 
eadurH bea eatabLiabpi, v^eh u« 
to ba uaad la ooBiart vitii tbe aboti 
Itrtft. Tbaaa prfsduni loebida imi m» 
onitKtifiB raguirteiata la ate" 
y«t laiftJSd^lilibSii vhieb muat ba 
usd to ivyiaHae ftH bftndteftpptd 
chlkton (laeliid^ tbat a»p«tad ^ 
hftvinf ft wglAi ttmils dlabfli^ i , aad 
ib> Oit ftddll^iHl ptataduni fiat Out to 
II liia.^§,i3lftJ4i) is be to 

Thint vl^ itQ^I to Bisnilortof ptiH 
Efduim uwt ftrt ftlitft^r Is^udad 
tbnmfbaui yit PaH B r^^tlau. Tb« 
Commiaiistier hu iitabltahsd Btftie 
ed uatioBftl ataoff Bonllortoi 
dufH ii^er f iliftrtdl, ted vU asltof 
tftcb nila^ eompUaBae vitft 
stbar ntyUmtDto «f M 1l 
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ihfLl citil^rafi ih^yld net tm csiil^vd 
liSfiUM dlMfilUty If tAslf icvfr« 
lyJI 4f; ill ft rUUAi. h^Afing. or sa|£«' 

Mitvms9. Us chutn hM mt^, 

CfifiinH^ Osi&SlSite» far 
diAnitijHi 6f fiiUKl h«ut4l^pfi eotsr 

Jt«fKtW. Tha t4rm "vlsyiLUy hcndi- 

dlUcnt iri defined i& | ll!|[ S. ~Ho*rtf 
bindieap ts efiiuldf r^d w buhg ImiydM 
U 1^ dtfliUUofi ol Qrth#p^i»i^ tra^ 
PtJnc outer ttrsi «U1 ^ sppu<d «i k 
caw iar^«Jt 6Mla prnf^^mU ^im 

diuhihUci mKT dtniDiuu-Kic |h$if 

*ueh U tirptneU^llFc d^tneUbUl^, 
ilt«nti91 prd&tsRU, CDIVVpl SHOEllliSS 

prii6b&uk fte. The end fv-^l 3l the 
■Secy of thac ifmplsmi U e itTere 
dlKriSfeficT bftwecn ■fhlevestfil and 
ebUtt7' ll there ij no eenrt dysrvpens^ 
hetwfie how mych ahouid heve 
l«rwd efid whAt hu hera lamed, there 
Bfit be ft dtobUJ^ t& itrnmrnt- 
BewereTi s4heF huidleApMM end 
lOflcal e«wditifini msT neult is ft dii« 
frtpHicf betwes ehUI^ »m uhieve^^ 
meat. Tbere msm thoee for whsa tbeift 
emvd jtj niie ere primed ffteb^i 
teti^ echievffiffit. & ayeh reine. the 
eerse ttiertpftiie7 naf be pryaftrHf the 
ntiut ^ theee feetara ud eot el * 
■mfe lesminfl proven, ^ purpoae 
ef ti»e rHUlft^eM vfaee ft eerere die» 
enpug^ betvesi ^mtf Hd tehlei9<^ 
^kI txyte shich fftnout ^ eiplsiiied 
I7 Ihe p rMenf e of other kiwm fee- 
t^ Uftt lead to aieh ft dieeri»B^, the 
aoM ti iHiltted to be ft i^dfie laniju 

n wu w thia te^ sflcept thfti theia 
repiUtlone wwtm dmloefti, 

Cm^nB4!rma ^aoBbfXira 

CSMWli, A fifw OOfB&lB^n quftM 

aiMd ilM seed for afyn^yoB br Use 



lUUS ANS VfSULAfiONi 

tara fti ta thi liditcnai sf lpetl^te lt«m^ 
inf dluMUtteei 

J|««9eiuf . Ho GhsBfS hu b^i oUde. 
spettfylnf t^ pfaeedurw ^ lued 
In dtrbBfinlniAf me eilit«i#e if A i^t^ 
learBkis dyefiiU^ asd ^e«uie l^i team 
haa ftU of the dsto on whiili to iuil9 aa 
appFMrlAte dacuioi], iytvff rtUfti^ vfte 
ptAced on yie judcraept ^ ihi efsUiftU^ 
laam. SBiSf tiia taam hu a friftt daai ^ 
{aytude in melUfii the detarminftyon oi 
the islitRise ef a apt^lfle laftrn^ die-' 
uiiitr> it wftj ftp^FBt thftt the iean 
ihpyld dgeuiAMit iiB dsk^ii apd ^^dd 
Cleftrl; indleaM the beeii do whigh Uie 
da^mlaatlaf} wee macy, 

BrfEtrw AiiM or AcHWiMiri Ta Bm 

C'osimeHt. A its tanmfi|te» ei-c 
piiiacd e^ecrn Hiftt (hUIpi not he 
Uited u ene tl^ ^hV arHa Sf f ^e- 
Uon ifhkh ^uld he enyyaied to stah^ 
h^ ft Hrere d^re^Pi^ hetwea thU^ 
1^ end uhiereeaat. it itai^ ^t 
ft M&wm diagftpH^ la ipailinf vsaii 
i^t Bes emLr yy be indiefttJfe of ft ipa^s 
leaf&i&c diafthUli7 ftad thai the io»po« 
swl hiitan ^ ^UiBi caitd ^ ingiydad 
Under ope ^re of the other aere 
fieton. B^a of th^e topunenl^ 
stated that whA ipeUim wiu otia of t^ 
fae^^in to t» ayaluftt*i the requj^raeni 
ihouid he that ft Httre dlaertpaneif ta 
two St siore ftrtaa would hare to ^ ^41^ 
eated. 

fiefpofi». Thpygh "ipem&ff^ ta Itated 
In the itfttuMu the ^A^n^ta of apeiUDf 
can be eaeum^ Usdar the olhaf mrm 
MsmM of fufistioa. Bpeuia^ aa a EftieeoiT 
ee hai bs ddtted Ifao the &iai 
Fifulay^i. 

Muirmiajf » a i ftaeufi Oar on QC^m 
e^wttni, ass^ eemmntei hidiatad 
ihfti (li ^ce ipe^He iBftmiiU ^afthai= 
iis an diaeull to daflne bwd pd ouf- 
rmt kspwiedte ^id (3) hasuie of the 
oBed for etenlfe raaeafEh io bo tn- 
duf ted b^pre a imhrii^ir Ktstcd 
taUtlH eM m &mimd, the riQtdfiffi«tt 
lA the AEt Ilmiii the number af 
ehUdfBB allilUf |a be eount^ fta Searo^ 
tpa ai ifthi a d fgf |^ punaaa of geHt« 
im tha ^Ht B qiltiadent ibould be e> 
tffidad, Tte aunwUoa vaa that the &ts 
s esoBt^m ^eaft ehudfee far ftlks* 
yee puipaai wpuld renaln wiyi iu^ 
tiEu fta It waa |»itib>la |p differntifttft 
^ of Ua ipeclflo karslsc ^■■fhlMil^ 

Mmw^m^ Uhdtf um lUtutii the 
ie Ignored up^ the effecyve dale of 
^se »fuIatipB& it U gtuml^ apaed 



^ partnta aad pfofaeabnali aliM thei 
^ tiolfttlBB of va/ioua laMe iMd t9 
dlffffent y^riite, tm ilted in the Isf » 
jaiftyfe hiiis^, are orerlapptM and 
iepraieiit aaattmpi^^ abeut^^WdlUBoa 
whiih »iinot with curmt lechnpioff 
be w cr i aaf uUy dctemined er dii^yilr 
eftiepiriiad, ethtf cftle^^ of han^^ 
Eftppint eondittoha h dcAiied hare » 
cap. a^ee then maf is fKt he BOfo 
thftn two ^roBt of ^ ac^ol ^rf pgp» 
ukiipB loae Sulae thfti ue hands* 
^pp^ ^ ipeoiSo iBF&tag dtuhmtUfr 
ft UmiUtfon U Mtqultahler^^ * 
proeedun wpyd help pnrrl^ ft 
buia tor the dtteriBlBatlati of whether 
a EhUd baa a apedfis inrn&if dleahUl^r^ 
and would prtrlie aaawaa^ la 
helptns t« neolft iitteaysa of ftppR^- 
bie rtjagBo e li or pl^caat b tl» eT«t 
of dye proiSBa tmt^^ ^r thw im^ 
a^ II 11 be Mftf ftdopi th« fivulalttffil 
^Uft^ap. 

ItmS rea AHiiSWaii Rnaaa^ 
^BiiMiifi Sne^ eomBfiitata 
iBlflted flut the need f^ additloBJJ 
MrEh in the ftfes of aseEiSe ^ml&f 
illiihllittae, 

HttpBtai, Aa atat^ M the prHmbte 
to the propaied ivi^tlana, ttUa need 
U aimpit univenaU; aeitoawtediad. Tha 
Kirnu of Eduatto B f of tha Aiadi> 
sapped and other agaagye wtU 

SooUoue to (UppoH rftaeueh on tta a^^ 
turt ftp4 ^»^Kt of Hcifig haFBjnj 
dlafthliiy«^ 

MSS4L Ivupi^w 

foinsKiil, A fev ooffisantni a- 
p reee e d s^^n thfti isedi^ tsam^^ 
tistii wvB HI mftsdatad far erei? thiJd 
eiBpeet^ of hftrttis ft mt^&B InmlBg 
diK^^. 

■Sf ^o»f . ,|£edM eerr^ thfti ftfe 
nernaBaiji fsr diafsgatie punoas aff 
cufeiod bF tlw daflAltiBB si rala^ eet< 
isaialtilikll. 

Iteei EfefiB. 

QsmwiimL Oomamt/m ^ggd for 
mut deyyi on fii» ^ tht nquirt« 
ante, for Bfainp^e^ a oore «t«ain 
d«riptloB ef l«f^ o| obHnat^ ud 
fPHjldp behftflon ts ba obeerred. 

XffpoHif, Ho ehasn hm bemuda^ 
osa of EdyatioD beUt^ tte 
enjUftUni prsc^iyag asm almftdr tb? 
Rtsialre and thsuid ^^tot Biyfthei« 
ta*. 
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American Vocational Association, 

Arlingtonf VirginiQf February 4i JbSO^ 

Hon, Ikh F. Andrews, 

Chairman^ SubcommiUeB oil Human Re8ourc€8t House CommUtee on Education 
and Labor f Ray burn Houbb Office Building ^ ^Vaahtngtonf D.C, 

Dkak Chairman Andwewbi As your Subcommittee plani to hear testimony 
rBgarding the Juvenile JuBtice and Delinquoncy Prevention Act of 1974| F.L. 
9.1-4l5j we would appreeiate your uongideration of the speciflc educational needs 
of this speuia! population of youth. We are in full support of the issues suggested 
recently by the Council for Exneptional Children in its January 14 letter to you. It 
is criticul that attention be given to aspects of current correctional Bettings^ pro- 
ven tion through educational services, progrum models in various iettingSi and the 
corrdination o? various iervicoi. 

Clearly, vocational education programs have significant potential to impact 
both the prevention and correction of young delinquents, Tncse programs com- 
bine the elements of basic skills, job skUls, interpersonal/employability skills and 
other support services — ^a full realm of experiences which all young people need to 
prepare them for a productive adult life. At this time, a more p rticular system 
of delivery coordination must be developed in order to ensure this population's 
access to vocational education, 

The American Vocational Association is prepared to assist you and the entire 
Subcommittee in the Housc'b investigation Into juvenile justice and delinquency 
prevention. 

Sincerely yours. 

Gene Bottoms, 
ExeQutive Direetor, 



iLLiHDia Collaboration on Youth, 

Chimgo, III, March 4, 1980, 

Representative Ike AHDREWi, 
Cannori Houne Office Building f 
Washington, D,C, 

Dear Representative Andrews: The Illinois Collaboration on Youth, a 
state-wide advocacy project representing over 200 youth serviee organizationi, 
strongly recommends the independence of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention within OjARS. The importanca of the OJJDP in having 
equal status and rooognition as the other componenta of OJARS is critical to 
effeetively impiement the legislative priorities of the Juvenila Justice Act* 

We request youP consideration and support of this neoessary change during the 
current reauthorization review* 
Sineerely, 

Arvid Hammehs, 
StalB Offlc£ DirectQf, 



MAILOHAM 

Texas Coalition /or Juvenile Justice, 

DaUas, Tex,, March if, 1980, 

Representative Ike Andrewi, 
House of RepresentatiyeSf 
Waahington, D C, 

In consideration of the Runaway Youth Act, we urge you to coniider distri- 
bution of funds according to population. The 10 centers in Texas funded by the 
act should be assured that **^ui table distributiori of funds'^ be allotted by population 
weight. We represent the Texas Coalition for Juvenile Justice, a private non- 
profit organiiation of thousands of interested citizens in our state. 

John Albagh, 
PreBideni, 
Anita Marcus, 
Ex§cutiv§ Director* 
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Pbmnstlvania CoNauEga of Parents and Teachers, inc., 

Harrisburgf Pa, April 

Hon. Ike Andrews. 

Chairman^ House SuQ^Committee on Human ReaourcMf 
Rayburn Hous% Office Bldg, 
WoMhingion, D, C, 

Dear Conqrbssman Andrews: The Pa. Congresi of Parents and Teachirs, 
Inc. has supported the Bayh Act ( Juvenile Juitice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974). We have Juit found out that Congress is eonsidering its reauthori- 
iatlon. 

The Pa. PTA supports this bill! We hope you will tool 

We reoognize the milestones that this legislation hm enabled our state to make 
in the development of eommunity^based programs and the reduction of Juvenile 
delinquency. We are committed to geeing that our state keep children out of adult 
jails and provide help for status offenden and their families. 

Although no legislation is to be considered a panaoea for all thinp, wa hope that 
you will authorize the Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention to have independent sign^oflf powers for grant applications. 
Wo think this power should bo granted to expedite the speedier delivery of services 
to ohildren in need. We think the Adminiitrator of OJy DP should have the dis- 
cretionary decision of assigning grants. 

We hope you will support our positions. 
Sincerely, 

Frank PATfiRgoN, 
Jmmile Jmties Chaifman, 



Yomn Networe CotrNciL, 
^ ^ Chicago, III, March 6, 1B80. 

Representative Ise Andrews, 
Cannon HousCf 
Waihingtonf D,C, 

Dear Representative Andrews: The Youth Network Council, a coalition 
of 12fi youth work agencies in Metropolitan Chicago, is aware that the reauthori- 
lation of the Juvenile Justice Act Is currently under review. We believe that it ii 
eriticaily important to the maintenanae of our le^slatlve priority and program^ 
matic integrity that the Of&ce of Juvenile Justice be granted independent status 
within OJARS. We urge your consideration and suppoFt of this meaiure. 
With best regards/ 

Arnold E, Sherman, 

Emecuiiue Direcior, 



YWOA OF Greater PiTTsBtrRQH, 

PiUsburgh, Pa.^ April 1980. 

Hon. l£E Andrews, 

Chaimian, Houae BubeommiUcB on Human R$soure€tf 
Rayburn House Offlc$ Building^ Washingtoni D>C, 

Dear CoNOREiSlfAN Andrews: We have reoently learned that the Bayh Adt 
(Juvenile Justiee and Delinquenoy Prevention Aet of 1974) is upcoming through 
' tht reauthoriiatlon prociis Dafore Congresi, 

Our organiiation urges your serious consideration of this important legisla^ 
tion. Here in Pennsylavnia, those funds which our state receives through this 
Act provide for innovative deUnquency prevention and Community<^bM€d pro- 
grams for our youth. 

In consideration of the proposed legislation now before the House and Senate, 
we strongly would like to suggest that the Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquenoy Prevention be positioned independent of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistanee Administration. 

Furthennore, to alleviate the continuous problem of OJJDP not being able 
to make its own disoi^tionan'' funding decisions, we would like to regominend 
that the Admisiitrator of OJJDP be given separate sign^ff powen on future 
prQpoi^. 



f^At^ .7 "^^i' r -^?^ imperative that current legislation atreaa 

ha mpurU*n^o of uflvocacy activities with Special Emphasis pr^ramB in^der 
to aubatuntmtj delinquuncy provention programi for today's youth 
iliank you for giving our concerns your most careful conaideratioD 
bmeerelyi 

Lavkra Brown, Prssidmi. 



ALHUQUKHQUH AeSOClATtON FOR CHILDREN WlTH LeARNINQ DlSABILITlBi, 

Ti i i * » Albuquerque, N. Mem. Anril 7 1980 

Uepreiientativo Ikk Andhkwb, ^ h ^ j /iprH /, i^su. 

Chairman, Subeommiitee on Human Hwurces 
House of Htpresenlatives, ' 
Washington, DX'. 

iJR^ui RkprksIvKtativk Andrews: The Albuquerque Association for Children 
nd ArhUts ^nth Learning DiaabiUties urged yo J to support those parts of hT 
b704 (Rruuthonzation of the Juvenile Justico Act) wlieh inciudT mihdng of 
personnel, progmms und recognition of those with learning disabiUties " 

voutlf 1?"^^ ^elinquenny and services provided to leading diaabled 
youthj IS of utmost concern to us all, 

We urge you to vote for theae provisions. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth E. McGLOffE, 
_ ExBcuiivB Director, 

Clbveland Abiqciation fob Childrek 

With Lbarnino Disabilities, Inc 
iKB AnOHBWS, ^P'ii 1980. 

Chairman^ Subeommiitee on Human Rmurees 
House of Representaiivea, " 
Waihingion, D.C, 

LeS^^^n? iV''^'' ANDRr^s: Th^ Cleveland Assooiation for Children with 
hl^^'^SJ^'^^'^'^'^p^^^^ memberi, is pleased to hear the HB 6704 

Reauthonzation of the JuvenUe Justice Act/^ inoludes the reaognition of th^ 
14 R fiiy^'f*" Learnmi DiaabiUtiei. In addition, wa are delighted to hear that 
H.B. 0704 also providta the fuUowing: 

nHnili^?^ Director o' Special Education and BehablUtation Service will be 

fu r*'^^'' ^^iH ^^i^^'^J Coordinating Council for Juvenile Juatiee 
thi Ih J^^^}^^ Advisory Counoili will have raprMentation f rom 

the special Education diicipUne. *w 

^J^- J^^^^^ ^ be provided for fundini training of Juvenile Justice personnel 
to recopnia and provide services for those with Learning Disabilities 
iUpport^'fi&ra^aLfo ^^^^^^^^^ ^3. 6704 ^d urie that you wiU heartily 
Sincerely, 

Mary Giallombardo, 

E£€cidiv$ Director, 



RFD 3, Lesntx Road, New Hamfsbzre 

Repreientative Ike Andrews, ^"^"^^'^ 
Suite Cannon House OMce Building 
WoMhingtmi, D.C. « f 

Dear Representative Andrews i As a eitiien concenied with youth services 
I urge your eupport of the reauthorization of the Runaway Youth Act Monevs 
g^i^ ^^^^ Hampshire Children weU and provided imporfcait 

iiacefdy 

Gbbis^ne Botleb. 
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Catholic Familj and Children's Servicebj 

BeUinghamf Waih,f MareH S, 1980. 

Mr, GoRpoH Balet^ 

Bt&fft House CommiUee on Human ReaoureeSf U^S. HouMe of Repr^sefUalivsMf 
Washingionf D,C. 

Dear Mr, Halet: I am writing In reipeat to the Office of Juvenile Juitice and 
Deiinquency Prtventlon (OJJDPX From my perspective as pirector of a com- 
munity social iervice agency focueing on the needi of ahUdren, adoleicenti, 
and the' p parentM, I belie ve it is essential that the ven? worthwhile activitiei of the 
OJJL P be oontinued and, if at all poisible, at a level of increased Anfmcial sup- 
port. 

I would lil£e to emphaiize that over the Imt eight years OJJDP hm been instru^ 
mental in oooperating with our Agency in the eitablishment of a number of 
ipeciaU^ed residential placement resources for ohildreQ who are manifeiting 
various levels of psycho/social dysfunction and who have come to the attention of 
authorities because of various acts of dellnquenoy. We have closely monitored the 
progre^ of these progranis and the activities of juveniles who have benefited from 
them. I am pleased to report that our poit^plaoement evaluations indicate the 
level recidiviim to be approximately 26 percent. Although this certainly leaves 
room for considerablo improvementj the fact that we were able to measurably 
assist 75 percent of the children in our faciUties in making a more pe^onally 
satis \v:ng and social acceptable contribution underaaores the project's inherrent 
v^ue as community based activities. Againj without the cooperation of the 
OJJDP, it would have been virtually impossible for our Agency to develop such 
resources and make them available to children and adolescents in Washington 
State. 

Ar other area in which the OJJDP has made & measurable contribution pertains 
to tl e matter of education and training of personnel concerned with the field of 
juve i * delinquency and prevention, I have personally been able to benefit from 
part ci lation in such training programs and with the cooperation of the Federal 
office, have been able to implement a localised training program widch was open 
to vf rious agencips and individuals within the Western Washia^on area, These 
skills and training experiences are now being incorporated by me participating 
individiaU in implementing their respective duties as member of Diveriion 
Boaidii Juvenile Probation offices, child placement aienaieij Youth Service 
Bunaus, etc* 

Finally, I believe that the OJJDP h^ been instruments in promoting criticsl 
research which can provide valuable clues as to appropriate program design, modi- 
fication and development. In our own area, we have been most fortunate in being 
able to capital^e on the^ kinds of services with a view to developing a compre- 
hen^fv nlan within the Northwest region that avoids costly duplication, empha- 
siie m 'ihodolo^ which is effective resulting in a broad juveniie prevention 
systeiii hich has measurable impact in our area. 

While 1 have provided Just a topical defense for continued funding and support 
of the OJJDP in this communication, I Ptrongly hope that my iltustiatloni will 
serve to encourage your support for the federal office and that you will be able 
to encourage your colleaguei to also adopt a favorable view of this office and Its 
most worthwhile endeavors. 
Very sincerely yours. 

Earl H* Danoelmaibr, ACSW, 

EmeAuive Difecior^ 

Brown, 
Bo% 535, 

Rerresmtative Ike Andrews, 
SuUs BS8j 

Cannon flou&e Offia Buildingf 
Washington, DM. 

Dear Mr. AKDRewi^ This is in support of the continued funding of the Hun- 
away Youth Program as a program of the Department of Health, Eduction and 
Wdfare, 

As a social worker, I have become aware of teen^agera who have left or been 
thrown out of their homes. It is imperative that programSi such as those funded 
in the act, be continued and strengthened. 



Waltib T. Brown, ACSW, Ph. D, 



Child and Familt BERviesi 

OF New Haiifihire, 
Represantative Ike Andhbw, Manclmler, N.H., March 10, 1980. 

Suae its. Cannon House OMa Building, 
in^pendenet Avmut S,M,, Waahinglon, b.C, 

DBAn ElPRBalNtAmrB And*bw8; I undtritand that the Suboommittpe nn 

Ph^^ J „ B * {Titli 111 of Public Law 93-115). 1 am the dlreotor of the 
™ n^^h"-f Fromm of Child and FaniUy Strvlcw of Ne^WmpsUre ind 
Kfd Hom&i yS tK*" &- New|aR,p.hire Network forKa^J 
tfo RuMwajf^uth Acn Hampihire Network is partlaUy funded undef 

the suboomniltttt to vote to reautbori.i 

mint of 'ifiitw'^ m'* Runaway Youth Proiram be kept within the Depart- 
ment of Htalth and Human Sorvioii rather than tranrftrrecfto LEAA At a tKS 
when we are trying to furthir leweiate thflie youthful atatua oflindwi from thSe 
who have vwIatecTthe criminallaw it would be ooimtBrprodiStfvo to bSb tW« 
program in what la eMentiaUy a orimlnal justloe agenSy 
Thank you for your kind attention to this mattSr 
Smcerely, 

JOBN H. LlOHTFOOT, Jr., 

ChtU Advoeatt, Child Advoeaey Progrtm, 



Orh ams Rbno, 
96 NoHTH Main Stebot, 
Bepresentativo Ikb And«8wi, '980. 
Sum sea. Cannon Houtt OMet Building 
Indepnmnee Avenue SB,,Wa»hington, 3.0. 

Mmmtfte?1f„"p™^™i''*r^''°!l"*?= ^ mderstand that u chairman of the lub. 
l I A A ffiP„'f -hYl'"W"*"d *¥.* Act might bf«?ved to tEcX o""' 

Sf.w'f*S r-,'"|P°'? *' Mauthorizatloft Iflft R^awy f outfAM 
CUld and family gervIcM operates the New Hampihire Nrtwwfc of RuSawll' 
rSfawaS' T^ti^^"^ ^ and oo^eltog JiTlhlrMelm b«2 
■iain^. fc ^' * Concord Beponal Offloa hag primaM- responsibility for over- 
^<JS! a ■^prt-twm rwidentlal center for these youth ^P°^wmw tor over- 

bv our'^oSJi™ KO^h to the number of youth and famlli» aerved 

,Lh l ^fc' partiaUy funded by the Runaway Youth Act. WiSou t 

wSld bf ffiS'..,^? to 'end for themselvM ind there 

, 1 * "tfuoture within which to attempt reeonciliatlon. I would therefara 
Sfhf A^frJI *h« ramifloatlons'^of a restructSrtag m rl^SS 

Youth Act """Sly «W you to support the reauthoriiation of the Bunawy 

Peter C* Scott, 
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National Runaway Switchboahd, 
^ „ Chicago, III, March 13, iB§0, 

Mr. Gordon Raley, 

Staff Director J Subcommittee on Huma7i_ Relations, 
Bt7B Mayburn Houh Office Building ^ J^aBhington, D,C, 

Dear Qordon: Enclosed are some iamplo National Runaway Switchboard 
ealJs^ aa we discuiSed last woek, I heard that your bill was dropped and the 
hearinp are set for March 19. Vm prepared to testify if you need me, 

Thank you again for all your help and iupport for the Switchboard. 
Sincerelyi 

CYNTHtA MyEBS, 

Bsecuiive Dirnctorf 
N'ational Runaway Switchboard, 

Enclosures. 

Sample Calls to the National Runaway Switchboard 

Names and locations huve been altered to protecit eonfidentiaUty. 
Rosemary F., a 15 year old resident of an upper-middle class Los Angeles 
suburb left home before Christmas after flunking an English eKam. She felt she 
had failed her parents and did not want to cause them anymore diegraee. After 
arHving in Portland^ Oregon, where she haped to stay with friends, she plioned 
the NRS* to put through a conference call to har home, in order to let her family 
know that she was alright. Here mother answered at home and informed Rosemary 
that her father had died suddenly the previous evening. Her mother asiured 
Rosemary that she was not the cause of her father's death and that the whole 
family ioved her very much and wanted her home in time for her father's funeral. 
After their family's reaoneiliation, Rosemary made another call to an unele in a 
nearby city who arranged to pick her up and take her home. 

Dominick, age 14, left his upitate N.Y., home after his stepfather beat him 
continually and permanently damaged hta hand, ^ter arriving in Philadelphia, 
he went to live with a man who had befriended him in a park near the bus station. 
Although the man was initially kind to him, he soon forced Dominick to prostitute 
himself with * 'friends'' the man brought home, threat enijag to turn Dommick over 
to the polioe as a runaway H he refused to eooperate. Afraid of retumlng home 
and having no markeiable Job ikills, Dominick felt trapped in this life of degra- 
dation. The NRS was able to place a conference eall to a local runaway center 
which agreed to help Dominick leave the apartment where he was staying and 
arranged permanent foster plaQement for him, 

Andrea, age U, was ready to run away when she phoned the NRS. She felt her 
parents were too strict and that she was an outcast in her Marin County, Cali- 
lornia, community. After talking with an NRS volunteer, Andrea resized that 
life on the road would be worsa than life at home. The NRS oonferanced her in 
with a local counseling agency. A staff member at the agency said she would be 
happy to talk with Andrea and help mediate with her family* 

Lenny, age IT* had left his home m Rhode Island at 14 iDecause of conflicts with 
his brother and stepfather. During the three years he had been away from home 
he had moved around the country and finally settled in Atlanta* Lenny now had 
a responsible job as a mechanic and was preparing to retum to school, but he 
missed his mother deeply and wanted to communicate with her, Lenny left a 
message for hii mother through the NRS. His mother was overjoyed at hearing 
from him after three years and broke down and cried when the NRS volunteer 
read Lenny's message to her. After receiving a reply message ifrom his mother, 
Lenny agreed to calllier directly so he could arrange to meet with her face40'-faee, 
Fourtaan year old Sharon had been repeatedly abused iexuaily by her father 
since she was five. The local child welfare agency finally intervened and took 
Sharon out of the family homci However, Sharon was placed in a looked datantion 
facility that made her feel like a criminal, rather than a victim and was not appro'^ 
priate to her needs. Whan Sharon called NRS she was very depressed and con* 
templating suieide* Through the NRS Sharon contacted a local runaway shelter 
with a youth advocacy components One of the advocates was able to arrange 
Sharon's transfer from the detention facility to a more appropriAte settuig. 

Tim, age 18, had run away from home because of school problems. He had com© 
to San Diego from North Dakota be cause he felt the warm climate would maka 

*K&tfd&at Boaai^y Switchyard. 
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lifG oasier for nim. Howevef, Tim found that the people he was living with were 
iellmg drugB and he was horrified, l^oi knowing the city very weU,T'lm didn^t 
know whore to go for help. The NRg volunteer aonferencid Tim with a local fun- 
away center, A cuunHelor at the center talked with hiin, and Tlni decided to go to 
the center for eoungelmg and po&siljle shelter, b 

David, a fourteen year old from the New Jersey suburbs of New York Citv 
wanted to run away because he felt depressed all the time. Two of his sibUngs had 
been killed in an automoljilo accident in the last year and his parents and the reit 
of hm family were . still gnevinf. His mother often told him that ahe wished he had 
died in the crash instead of his Ijrother and eigter and David did not know what 
to iay in reply to his mother. After talking with an NRS volunteer, David decided 
to go to a local youth counseUng center and talk to a sympathetic elerffyman 
instead of running away, ^ . _ 

Renee, age 16, had run away from a California community where several voudie 
women had recently been abducted near a local shopping center and later murdered, 
amee Renee had worked at a donut shop in the shopping center and had left no 
note when she ran away, her parents worried that she had been murdered also 
After several days on the road, Renee caUed the NRS and left a message for her' 
parents, tellmg them that she was alright and wanted to be away for awhile to 
tJS-| aui?^ ^u^ts* Parents were very relieved to hear from her through the 
£J KS. Although Ranee did not go home for several weeks, she kept in contact with 
her parents every couple Uay.H mo they would know she wa^ OK. 

Four teenaie runaways, agon 15^10, oaUed the NRS from a remote eouthern 
town during the iuramej* They were 1,000 miles from home and had run out of 
money and food. They had not eaten or slept for 48 hours and needed a place to 
stay. There was no runaway facility in the area, but the NRS volunteer wae able 
to hnd a gospel mission that agreed to pick up the four youthi, house them and 
arranged for transportation home. All four youths apeed to go to the mission and 
later made conference calls (through the NRS lines) to their parentis 

Chrti, a 16H year old high school sophomore, was abandoned by her mother She 
eame h^rne from school one day and found thflt her mothe- and her mother's boy- 
friend had emptied out the trailer they had all lived in and had left town without 
a trace. When Chris caUed the NRS she had been wandering around town in shock 
for three of four days with no place to go and had a bad sore throat. The Iowa 
town she was eaUing from did not have a runaway sheltar, but the NRS was able 
to find a local chapter of the Salvation Army that agreed to find Chris lodginff 
m^ioal care and help her find relatives that could take her in. - - -m s? 

Tom, age 16, left home because his parenti foujght excaesively. Tom said that 
raniily tension was affectmg his school work and he needed to be sway. Staying 
With a rnmied suter ma nearby town, Tom and his parents exchanged saveral 
messages through the NRS. His parents finally confessed that there was a famUy 
problem, and Tom came home after they all agreed to begin family eounieling. 

Martha B, was the mother of a 15 year old female runaway. Airiving home from 
work, Martha reeelved a meisage from a neighbor that a youth officer from Ne- 
braska had phoned to say that Martha's daughter had been picked up as a runaway 
and was being held in detention. The officer was wiUing to amnge transportation 
home but needed to hear from the mother, Martha B. ealled the NRS beeauee she 
had no phone and could not afford to make the necessarv calls to Nebraaka to 
arrange the transfer of her daughter. The NRS put through several caUs for 
Martha* Her daughter was able to return home the next day. 

Sally, age 13, was two months pregnant when she caUed the NRS, WhUe vliitini? 
a cousin in a dmant eity she had a pregnancy test, now that she was back home in 
Delaware she didn t know what to do. She called the NRS because she needed to 
iS: fjRa somewhere, and the NRS was the only iocial service she knew about 
ITie NRS voluntaer she spoke with talked with her about her tem and concerns— 
aspeeially about telling her parents. The volunteer was alio able to make a confer- 
ence call U> D API, Delaware Adolescent Program^ Inc., a statewide organiaiation 
taat provides ^rviees to pre^ant teanagere in Delaware. Renee decided to go 
to the nearest DAPI Center for counseling and prenatal earn, and the DAPl staff 
member said she would help Renee break the news to her pa^nti. 

Alex age 16, left home at the behtit of the leader of a small religious cult who 
iftid his parents were the '-agente of the deviF', Alex now wanted to leave the cult 
but he was in another part of the State selling candy door to door to support the 
cult. Alex called NRS and talked to his parents through the NRS conferencing 
servicf , His fAther and brother agreed to meet Alex on a busy street eom^ ia the 
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town where he was living and bring him home. Once he was back homO| Alex called 
to thank the NRS^ he was Imck home, in sehool and happy. 

Janie had her parents* pemiis»ion to leave home at 16 and get married. Now a 
year later^ she was not at all sure that she had made the right decision. Her hus- 
band beat her almost every day, and Janie had recently had a miscarriage after a 
particularlv savage attack. Janie now wanted to leave her husband, but she had no 
money of her own and had no place to go. She called the NHS beeause she re- 
membered the number from over a year agO| when she contemplated running 
away before her^ parents agreed to let her get married. Although she was not a 
runaway the NRS helped ner find a .shelter for battered women that agreed to 
provide Janie with shelter^ counseling and any other asai.^tanee she might require. 

Toby, 16 suspected that he had V,D, He was afraid to go for treatmentSi 
however^ because he did not want his parents to find out. Through the NRS, 
Toby spoke with a staff member at a local free clinic^ who informed Toby of his 
right to treatment without parental uonsent and his right to confidentiality. 
Toby agreed to go to the clinic for treatments. 

Amy age 16. came to Phoenix to get away from an abusive home situation. 
NoWj six months later, she was working the streets of Phoenix as a prostitute and 
was regularly beaten by her pimp. She wanted to leave her pimp, but she did not 
know what to do or where to go, She called the NRS and the NRS volunteer 
conferenred her with a local runaway center that had a special project to help 
young proHtitutcB. The center was able to give hsr housing, counseling and other 



EddiOj age 12, called the NRS because he thought his older sister was com= 
templating running away, Eddie was afraid his sister would be hurt on the road 
and didn't know what to do. The NRS volunteer talked to Eddie about his sUi= 
picions and fears for nearly half an hour, At the end of the call, Eddie, much 
relieved, decided to talk to his sister about what was going on with her and said 
he would give her the NRS number to call if she wanted to. 

Ray was a fifteen year old heroin addict when he ran away from home, He left 
because he needed to make money to support his habit and he didn't want his 
parents to know of his addict ion, fie was presently living with six other youthful 
addicts in an apartment near a large airport. He and his roommates (both male and 
female) supported themselves through prostitution and dealing drugs. Hay did 
not want to be an addiotj and he called tne NRS to talk about it, Ha said he most 
feared the violence in his present environinent, and that he might die of an ovai^ 
dose or be killed by an ang^ customer. Through the NRS, Ray was able to con- 
tact his parents (who were willing to help himj and make arrangementi to partioi- 
pata in a drug abuse program in nis home city. 
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800-62f-4000 
(IN ILLIMOISs 800-97i>«004j 

TOLL rnme, AmouMD the ologk 

Mng young MdtiMyfmh^ ^^pmbUmi, 
)tQ0 opncm, Bmoaoiiil mmm, tfrus. m msm§g pfoNm-tfiin m ftoonit of pta Hi mmi Ae 
egflllnimii UMM SM ttig M 

M inM V ttMimg piriM rn M»y 

hi^. In «iMf9M^ sMm. M 
iQUfGiMhdp. 

Ite NATIONAL RUNAWAY SWfTtHemO QWMM eompMi SfMsM^. WhM young pgopli etf ft^ hiVf 
IBM l9 11 IN nidim II IN PfDgrm'i dMMl. ^ 
mMge an iM iriM lor d^Mry «riMn 24 teuft. 

Thi NATIONAL RLMAWAY SWrrMOARO. ttO^mttO (In IIM a»^^04). Tat^frN. around thi vDynd 
fnywr. 
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NATIONAL RUNAWAY SUITCHBOARD 1978 STATi BREAKDOiilNS 

This ffport Is based upon ISj^ai of tht nearly 115,000 aalls 
reetlvid on thi National RunaMay SMltshboird llnti during 1978 
and 1i supplemental to the Information contained In the "Data 
Report 1978'' publlihid by Hetro-Htip, Ine., operators of the 
Nitlonal Runaway Switchboard itrvlce. Copies of this study are 
tvallable from Hetro-Hilpi Inc.* iilO N. Halsted St.. Chicago IL 



Column "A" lists the pereentagt of ealls that erlglnatid In the 
state noted I column "i" lists the peretntige of calls tallied by 
the home stati of thi youth (runaway, potential runawayt throwaway) 
in question. 
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The National Runaway SwItchbOv d 1i available to young people 
24 hours a day* seven days a wi§k. toll-free, at 860-izi-400Q 
(In niinois^ 800-971-1004). All business calli are recilved 
on 112-929-1814. 



NATIONAL RUNAHAV SWITCH80ARD 

Metro-Nelpi Inc. 2210 N. Hilsted Street, Chloago Illinois 60814 
^ 1979 Mitro-Help, Inc, 
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Oflar^i Flo,, March iS, 1980. 

Iks AifPREWg, 
W^hinglm, D,U, 

PsAR IXE 4ttsui^Kmi»jfee DuRooher Runaway Bheltar Is the only pro-am 
in O^timl Florida whleh pravidag immediate lennces to Youth In qriiu 24 hours 
a da^, f da7i a w^k. X feel ^at §uoh progmmi should be a hl^ priority for 
Federal fundi, 

fnienfore^ I urg@ you to support the oonMnuatioQ of the Runaway You^ 
Act. 

8ir^ this type of pro^anos is needed hiF@ in Central Florida, becauie there are 
man y ]bd_4i_ gftting thrown out of^ their ygrepts homes, there are aiso Bsaay ki ds 
'jSSffi^^iiimg mw£y from ^eirparinQpbeoauie they art not getting ihep^lOT' 
care that they n^a and want from their parents. Sir pleaae talce in owaiderauon 
and support the propmm* 
Yours trmyf 

Flobas^iis Fbahslin. 



Orlando, Fki,, March IS, IBSO. 

Imm Arosiw% 

fl4^ BtHMdl House Offico Building, 
Waahingtonf D*C. 

DsAB l£i Ahdbiwsi The DuRooher Runaway shelter is only program in 
central Florida which provides immediate services to youth In orisii 24 houn a day, 
7 days a' week, Vm ayou^ myieif , and I feel that such programs ihould be Mffi 
priority for Fedeml Flmda, 

I feel that if this program is cut then there would be mora grimes out of youths, 
i^erefore, I urge you to support the continuation of the Runaway Youth Act. 
Bincerdyi 

GwEHnoiiTlf F, OoiMt 



William GdNiALEz, 
Orlaf^, Fla,, March MB, 1980. 

Iks ANnBsws, 

f 449 RuMieU H&US4 Office Buildit^ 
Waihington, JO.C, 

Dea^ Mb, Ahdbewb: My name Is William. I work for Y,P,I, Pve been workhig 
for Y,P,L for the past four wee^. My work at Y,P,I, Is venr important to me. 
I love my job very much. My ^ob at Y,P,I, raquirei to go work on the Du Rocher 
house. I met two young boys from the Du Roeher houie* One of the young boys 
had left home bioause one of his father loved beating him up! So you tell me where 
was that young boy to go but the Du Rocher house. If that Pe Rocher house 
was not there where was the young boy to ^! The straets, steel a gar or who 
knows wilati And the other boy, ifis fwnily nad thrown him out of the house. 
And again I tell you whera was that young boy ts gOp But the Du Rocher: house. 

That House means so much to so many people. The family of these young 
children did not give a damn about the kids. The kids have no one to tum to but 
you. All I have to say is that I have no power over you what so ever. But if I did. 
Boy will I have your denotion burned to the pound and have you fired. All the 
power I got4is to sit down and write you this Ktter, So please! 

I ur^ you«to support the continuation of the Runaway Youth Act, 
^ncerelyj 

WiLtiiAK Bill Gonialss, 

P.S, When you go home today Just look all around md look at all the things 
vou grt to live for, A wife maybe» some kids. And even a dog. Whera will the Uds 
from the Du Rocher house go. Think about it, God hlms you! 
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■B * T A Mamh^ier, N^H.. March 17, 2980 

Cannon Home Offiee BuiUiMt 
ln^pmd§m% Avmue BM, Washingion, D.C. 

^fu ^-i^fP"®f ^y^^i^- ^^^R^wi.' I am writing to urge your lupoort for the 
feauthoriia^ion of the Runaway Youth Aot. wWyh-fiepires l/june 1!^^ ^ 
Itmu Runaway Ayt remain within H.E.W,, the Youth Developm©nt 

Thank you for your oomidarafcion* 
Sincei^ly, 

Marilyk Jenkato^ 

MH. Network of Runawaiand HomeUse Yo^h 

Social Work&r, ManchesUr VM,A. 



Hon. Ism ANDREwa. ^8' 

House BuhcommUiie on Human Reaoureea 
Waehingion, D,C, 

uS^^? ¥%^^^^aW\'^ encourage your supporting the reauthorization of the 
Juvenile Justice and Dehnquenoy Prevention Aet* - v* « ui vue 

n^\} ^^^^W.spP^^fjate your iirious thought to the separation of the 

mSff ALfitJ^^^^J'*^-?^^?? DeUnqueney Prevention from the Law Inforci^ 
ment Assistsnee Admmistration. It ooneemi me that major decisions regarding 

FdS!^ ^-"-^ ^^^^^ ^^"^ L.E.A.A.-iand noflkSf f%^ 

Thank you for your consideration* 

Karen Eablv, 
Youth AdvoMei Med^ Ps, 

Hon. IM ANSBiwa, ^'J'. ^««* 1980, 

Houae of MepresenkUiveSf 
Baybum Houee Office J^iUing^ 
Waehington, AC. 

M«?^^®*^"V^^^W^^f ^ wr^in^ you to urge you to approve reauthoriza- 
tion of the Juvenile Justice and Delmquenoy Prevention Act , We too w w 

offiltlMKtS^^ ohildran through this Act so it is 

V you ihould give serloui eonsideration 
^^^9.^^/ of Juvenile JuttlQe and Delinquency ftivention an office 
separate from LIAA so that it can be an independent unft working on behltf of 
our young people through funding the best possible programs for them; AfteTaS 
our young people are the future of our country. ^u*- Aiier an, 

Very truly yotirs, 

Freda an© Herman Minti, 

JOSETB B. ReihKS. 

^miman,_H&uee BubeommiUee on Human Regoufcea, 
Raybum Hsuee Offieg Building - - -f 

W^Mngion, D,a, ' 

MR^^ANORiwii It h^ reeently been bFOUght to my attention that in 
^^H%*?' outetanding work, it Is necessarv for tte JuvenUe JustHe 

and Dehnqueney Prevention Act to be reauthoriied. Please do evtm^l to Tour 
power to make sure thk happenii tuiug m your 



2^ 

It Wduld mm deiirable for OJJDP to be made a sep^te unit from LB A A, 
, t^reby e&iuriEig ita independence ^ it eadeavori to do everyth^g poiiibli on 
bab^ of ohildrtn. 
Thank you vei^ muoh^ your heip in thk important matter is eriticalt 
S^cerely^ 

CMnui mil, Pa. 

i ■ ' 

,^ « . Maii€h 3L 19S0. 

Honp J%p AifoRiwSg 
Hautm of R§pfeamU^h§8f 

DsAR HiFRiiSKTATiyE Andriws: I'm writing to urge your luppoti in reau^ 
thorbing the Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy Prevantion Act. unly in this 
way will the Federttl Governmtnt be able to aiiist in helping ohUdt^n in trouble, 
^ Al^ I respectfully supest a ieparation betw^n the Office of Juve^e Justice 
^ DellnQueacy Prevention and the Law Enforcement Aisiitance Administra^ 
tion. This would allow both offle^ to more effectively and efflcientlv 
Thank you* ■ 

Elkins Pwkf Pa. 

Bmsroinct Sbilter and Suffort for YotrTH, 
„ - ^ WintMa, IU.f Mar§h M6, 1980. 

Hon. l%m Andrews, ^ 

Suh^ommiUsB on Human Ru&urcUt 
Wiuhingtoni D.C, 

DsAR Mr. Andrews r HAVEN, an tlUnois not-for-profit corporation, has been 
^rvlnf^oung people ^d their fMniUes on the North Shore of GWoago rince 
July 19m HAVEN provides a range of sen^iees to young people who havp run- 
away from home, who have been locked out of thdr home, or who have in some 
w^ be^ abused and/or ne^ected by thdr guardian 

JH AyEN, along with other member agenei^ of the Youth Network Council of 
Chioago, urges you to iupport severaljpMtiotts In the reauthorization proceis of 
the JuvenUe Justice and DeUnquenoy Prevention Art (JJDPA)* 

HA3^N would request your support of the following^ 

1* The ieparation ^d independ^ce of the Offloe of Juvenile Justice and 
peUnquenoy mv^tion in the Office ^ Juvenile Assistance, R^earoh, md 
statiirtlcs structure and equtid status w4th the Law Enforaement i^lgtanee 
Administration. - 

2» llie^msLOval ^ eh'^dren from jaili 

3. An inerease in JJDFA funding for flseia year 19S1 to 140 miUion doUm. 

4. Fundtog-c^ proipaaa dMl^ad to provide services to the sedoua juvenile 
offender* ■ • . 

5. Reauthorization of the JJDPA for 5 years. 

6* Retaining the Runaway Youth Act under the Youth Development Bureau 
of the Administmtlon for CMdren, Youth Mid FamiU^, and funding of the R YA 
for fiseaVyear idSl at $17 mUUon. 

7i The indusion of model deUnquenoy prevention programs using the adv^ced 
techniques identifled in the JJDPA. 

8. The transfer of the O J ARB* 19.1fi percent malnt^ance of effort money to 
theOJJDP. 

9. The removal ^ $31 status offenders from secure detention, wd other 
jaiWike faciUtiei. 

10. l^e Fetation of the Nationid inititute for Juvenile Justice. 

We would appreciate ^raur support on these issues wWch are vit^ to the youth 
in our eommuiiity. 
iincerily/ 

Paul BsNnSRsoN, 

Program Dir^or. 
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J. W. BATEtON Co., Ihc, 

iM ASDH.W,, ^prf' h mo. 

Dear OoNORigsifAii AHfiSEws: Your support ii ureantlv rioueatpH ff%r *hm 

reeo^tion, trjinlag of personnel and pregrma for ttose with Leamtag DisabMS^ 
It M my imdentandlBg that the act oontalni In pMt the foUowing- 

^^^^M^fJ3^~^^'^u^^^^-^£^^^* P' JuvmUe juitloa personnel to recomiae 
ton^ioaa Le»ramg DuabUltles and other handloa^tag 

liat between juvenile deUnquenoy and learning dlsabilltiM now 
ffl|^^pLlSl|»| ^'*»^«» ^ taking steps"to aply m?^ 

John A, Wacseb. 

jEfTEBaOlf CoUHfT DePARTMEKI^ FOB HtoaN BlBVICES 

Ripreientatlva Ike Andeew^ 

Cha%m,BuhcmnMmu on Huw^nHuQufm, Crnnmm^ m Bduad^ion and Labor, 
iJ^^y Houue^E^prmn^ms, Washington D,C. 

BBTRygENTA'nvE AKpRBWii 1 ftm writing thw litter to sxpreii juit how 
li^atioft ia wWdh would reiult in & rimoval 

PfiVistlonfrom MAA to become 
IqW JPa 9^A¥' ^ '^^^^ addition of an nmendment to tht 

l^l J^^^P^u /"^^^K? Deltoquencj Prevention Aat which would support the 
U^r^^t L^J^!^^ from iwli. This legiriation and the r^irenced am&diriest . 
«.ntffl^* t^J^^P - f ^""^ Mtlon'i jouth and the abiUty of local governmenti to 
Sb%ysuoh^'&--^ oommitment to juve^i Juitica^rograM^bft a 

the OjIb/^^ "^^^ ^^^^ axp^ded to prevsnt tl^ dlsioiutioii of 

Very trtUy yours, 

Joseph P. To&an, ACSW, 
0%pidyt Juv$n%^ JiUtim Bwrnrnw. 

Hon, Ike AitDBEWi, FoLamom Pa.. Ami 9, 19B0. 

Pf^h • ANOBEwa I LEAA and OJJDP are our nation's flnsst crime pwintion 
admi^trationn. But all too often they become Intert^ed affcoSyCdly 
as well as m humw f aetora, ^ 

W© brieve maktog these two componints cemplittly leprntid fHU solvt m^y 
of ^© now present bureaugratio problems. ^ ^ ^maay 

Fleasi conaldir ^ii idea. 
Yoiin truly, 

Mb« and Mbs« John O'Oohnor* 



^kdtniian. ^icde^mitlea on Htman i^^mif^. 
Woihingiqnt D^C, 

feS^ttfS^b™!i:®y®^.^ to p|tntly regu^ your fupport for the miasurts in 
H,B, 6704^ (Reau^oitotion of ^e JuVi^e Justice Actf wWch support rtcomii 
tiosi training of ^mona^ md proirMtf for ^©le Umhig^sabiU^ 



] ^ give your vote ta h@lp provide itrvii^ and prtv^tioB ^ ddiaqti^^ 

?> to those jou^ wi^ L*D. 

tr ^ • . ■ ^ — ■ ■ •• '-•-:^>/- 

^ ^ Dx AX Mb. AHVBHf si I'm writing thia Ittttr ai. a concmed p^^t of a Z^Miing 
Diiabkd tmsger, wgantb^ feqimtiDg your lUppo A lor the measure mi H«B 
. , 6704 '^eauihomatioii of &e Avenfle Justice Aot} whiGh supn^ 
f : ^abi^^of persdmi^ and prog^ms for those with L^ndag' Dls&iliti^. 
: ^ Please^ ^ve ybiff vote to help provide servie^ Mid preveatlon of dellnquenoy 



DSAB RsPBSSSNTA^vs ANmws^ As the parehti of three sons t^th leamiQg 
dtebllities^ we implore you to strong^ opp^ the part of S.R. 6704 in whieh the 
: National i^tl^te on . JuyenUe Justiee and DeUnquenoy Frevention is nmoved 
froA'^r Offide of Juveidl& Justice and DeUnqu^ey Prevention. : ^ 

Dtqiite the n^d to out bud^ts, it must not 1^ done at the expienie of our 
youth and rie^eiHaUy those wiw' h^dicaps Jud ao^mpsnybig em^ and: 
' deUnquenoy pfoblems. Without the continued reieareh wd pro-am development, 
' 'future J»udgiita^willne(^itate added welfare rand institutions! eost for today's ^ 
ne|0eeted^ou^., ^^.-^ ^- , '^.v-^- ■ ^'i'^.^-^t - 

Wot the sake of , our; sons and mMiy others like them^ because of their leamiDg ^ '¥ 
L^^ are un^le to .write to yoUj do mt iutemipt .the p^grm that h^ n 

^ ■ rr.m^d% to dater^vWe^'ask ^at you msure; oontlnuedirmaroh and :prog?im devMdp^ v 
. ^ . meht so.that^the^fr^ and failure in teaming of, today that often leads to - 

" v) Junvenlle ddtequeney^may tomonowj become the joy md sueeess in tom^ig and ' ^ 
:v a deorease hi deUnquenoy, 
V j^eirilyf 

J@5 AHn GZiA5Ts Babt « 
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PACLD If a lion-profit,^ exempt oi^anteM^ 
the purp^ of Helping^ yp^ whh 
normal Intelllgtnoe oV^ leam^ ' 

Ing, ptmp^ual and/or behavioral handiea^. 



• To dt^^lop trained advo^^ who ^n help 
^rtfi^ and profMoriali/^m ^ 
jng bboiit tM Nst wavt toi^^prwtde . a^ 
priate edUMtlon in the lei^ reitr|^i%^^n^ ^ 
ment fot the irtudents whoae aeademla itehfev^ ; 
mentt are signlf i^ntly Im than their Inttlleq- 
^al ability. 



• To oreate an awarenM and undirttandlng in 
the eommunii^^^out the ipf^lal rmd$ and 
problerm of the^ diildrenf their parent and 

"'''teai^ri« ' ' 



T& ME^_^refi^_in lo^lng^^intomatlo^^ 

tioh arKi for determining the mmt appropriate 
eduMional plaMment. 



To support chapters in their pr^ram planning 
and development irito .a viable orvaniiation/ 



To serve In an advisory oapaai^ to the Agenqies 
of the Commonvmlth of Pennsylvania for the 
good of all handicapped children and their 
parerrts who seek to protect their rights to an 
appropriate education. 
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WHOARf CHILDRiN 
WITH LiARNIN^OISABILITieS? 

Authoritlw mimate 'thattfi.to-ao% of ill sehool 
childrtn are learning disablsS. Thest children 
usually hav* average ror ^'^ avsrage Intelligeni^ 
wWi perceptual, ebnceplutl or (wordinatlve 
disorders netting in gigiiifi^nt difficulties in 
^seaKing. listening, niculatihg math, or relating 
-soeiilly,-.--^ 

JChey-'.arB>-students-^who-~dO"poorly-in-MhooF^' 



cornpared to their ability and/or iMk the social 
percsption ikills needed for icceptan^ by their 
peeii and the comrriunity. 



They are bright children who have some of thtte 
COMMpN PROBLEn^S AND SYMPTOMS: 

• POOR COORDINAtlON i CLUMSItJESS 

• DISTRACTIilLITY WITH SHORT ATTIN- 
TION SPAN 

• DIFFICULTY WITH ijCPRESSION OF 
THOUGN're * 

• INACTlVi OR iXTREMiUY OViRACTlVi 

• LANQUAGE D^^^^ 

• iSPEAKS WELL BUT READS IRLY, 
GUESSES lOTNSTANTLY AND COMPRI^ 
HENDS WITH DIPPICULTY 

• DTi^lCTION^ 

• IMPULSIVITV AND LOW PRUSTRATlON 
TOLERAr^iaB 

• H^^i^OtJtLE UNDERSTANDING OR 
FOCUCpllvflf DIRECTIONS - 

• CONPuIES SIMILAR LETTERS AND 
WORbrsUdH A^^^ & SAW 

Wh;ie all children ; d^ionilly display some of 
thM symptom, ehijdren with librnlng di^^ 
frequently exhibit '6n@iorJnan'imr a period of 
time. Prepar^m^ 

hSii 




ERIC 
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MiMBERSHIP 



For mort Information about how to btcpme i 
member, itnd this ^red to PACLD. 

□ I would liki to b^me a ehaptar mf mbir of 
PACLD. Pl^^ fbnmrd this ^rd to my naar- 
Mafffllim. 

□ inclomJ aro annual du^ of $6«00 for PACLD 
and national ACLD. 

Name 

Addrm - -" ■ - - - - " ■ ^ - 

Stfiit 



city 



Q^unty 



State Zip 



Membership is open to^ivdne- 
parent, prof miorals and 
jntir^tid persoiii/ 



Membei^hip fira and Mntributloni 
are tlx d^yotible* 
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The NnrwyhMnw ^loehtiori tor Childiwi with 
tMrni™ pinbMit « CPACLD) Is affilfattd with thi 
Kf-2ntt^WMtatfon tor ChlWrtn with LMml^ 
Dh^W^iM,, Inl and itrvM eh - Pi^lDtpfc W 
eduntlon^ Advlniv Commlttet ami Eduntlon 
CoMOrtium, Devalopmsntal DInbilltiA Advisory 
Council, ptvalopmenttl DlMbllitl» Adw^ 

Exceptional Children. 



PtNNSVLVANIAV^OCIATION 
-FOR-eHlbDMN-WITH'CtARNING 
DISABIUTieS 
1^ ArMdla Roid, Room 1A 
Lancer, 17i01 

Atflllitrt with the NMlonil Anoeiaflen for 
ehlldrtn with Uarnlng DlMbllltln, Inc. 




$pmMmnkt tt Pmik mnou- of$mu Coll^. Pa. 
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Georqetown Univebsitt, 
Wmhington, D.C, April Ml, 1980, 

Hon« Ixe F* AndrewSp 
H&UMB of R^^eBtfU^iyeSj 

Dear BEPREiENTATiVE Andrews: On behalf of Qeorgetown Universit^y we 
rtqu^t that you coniider reinitating the National In§titute of Juvenils Justice 
and Delinquenoy Pi^ventfoa (NIJJDP) ai part of the Offlce^l- Juvenile Juitioe 
and Delinquenoy PreveaUon (OJJDP). 

We undei^tand that Hepresantative Hawkins will introduae an amendnient 
to that effect when HE 6704 which reauthorii^ OJJfiF ii coniidered by the 
full House Oonamittee on Education and Iiabof . We ask you to support the 
Hawkins amendment. 

The National Institute of Juveniie .JusUce and Delinquency Ft^vention is 
^ thrmaiof ^Pideral centmlixed effort in this fleldr lti abolition would lubitantiallj^ 
deoreaia the effactiveneis of crime prevention efforts beoau^ the reseafoh done 
by NIJJDP eitablishes the basis for national planning. NI jJDP doe§ not dupli-^ 
eate efforts of the LEA A National Institute of Justlaep but rather, focuses e%- 
cU*sV\iy on law^related problems of young people. 

Without th3 National Institute of Juvenile JusUoe and Delinqueney Preyen^ 
tidn» man ' policy formative^ action research and training programi would be 
reduci'l o' eliminated. This would end such activities as training for Judges, 
develODme t of alternatives to incarceration, and adv^cement of standards 
for juvjnile justicii _ . 

One nf th^ I'epp^rdlied programs Is of particular concern to Georgetown Uni* 
varsity Thl In th i program for high school >agedyouth conduoted bv the George^ 
town afflliat * N itional Streit Law Institute. This program includes the Street 
Law projeob at North Carolina Central School of Law In Durham high schools* 
Alio, the 8 ate Depttrtment of Public Instruction's law-related activities through- 
out North OiroUna would be affectedi 

We greatly appreciate anything you can do for us in this matter* 
^incerelyj 

Ti Byron CoLLiNSi BJj^ 
Special AuL to the PriBtderU. 

Yam UNivBRiiTT, 
New Haven, Conn,, April fS, 1980. 

HoUi Ike AiiDRSWi, 

U.B. Houie of R§presg7Uaiiv§9, 

WaMngtonf D.C* 

Dear RipREaENTATivE Andrews; I am writingto you because of your key role 
^tts "a" sponsor of ^ H*R* 6704 reauthoHimg the JJ DP Act * I am f ully ^in^ support - of - 
the key ohanges of H*R. 6704 as I unArstand them, though I have not had an 
opportunity to examine H*R. 6704 in detail. 

As a former member of the National Advisory Committee on JuvenUe Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention^ and as a former Chairman of its Subcommittee on 
the Nation^ Institute of Juvenile Justioe and Delinquency Prevention, I want to 
offer itrong support for the proposed changes in K,R. 6704 relating to the Advisory 
Committee and the Institute. 

First, let me say that at the time of LEAA's reorganliation, I strontfy urged 
merging the NlJjbP with the new NIJ, As one who has spent much of his aoademie 
career doing rese^ch on JuvenUe ^d adult Justice matters, I cannot imanne 
anything more art^cial and less beneficial of constructive resea^h ^d action than 
the separation of Juvenile and adult matters into neat boxes labeled --JuvenUe" 
and "adult"* Nowhere^ however, is this sepi^atldQ more artfflci^ and hamiful than 
in the case of rese^oh. It affects the kind of research that is done in both NIJJDP 
and NIJ« Much of the reseweh in which we are interested shouid involve long!* 
tudinal deiipiS; i.e. » following persons and organiiations over time. We aretoter^ 
ested in aduK when they were JuvenUes and in juvenUes wh^i they become adults* 
1 could give many oKamples, if you wish; of studies that have been less useful and 
more costly than need be because this artifici^ separation prevails, 

I find it quite surprising to learn that the current administrator of OJJDP 
Donsidira the overlao between NIJ and NIJJDP 'limited." It might be useful 
to know how he dtf nes limited, but I should think that it is precisely that khw 
of ^bia^g that Is of least hdp in iolvisg the problems that biiet our tmdersteid* 
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Ing of the "arlmy problem" m thk country* Indeed to labil "erim^" ai **de- 
linqueaoi^'^ limply because they are committed by someone under a given age 
te itself qu^tionabla. We do need to separate what you do with pei^ons on tfie 
b^fa of their age and history of offending, but we ihould not treat problems of 
what causes people to violate lawi and how we may induce more conformity 
or change established jpatterns of violating as if they were primarily iisu^ of 
beini **juvenile'- or **acfult". They are not. Indeed, were we to have fewer studies 
based on this artificial separation, our knowledge might advanee more rapidly. 

I need not add that I think fundi might be spent more eeonomically and 
emciently were we to combine thMe programs, Juvenile justice need not be lost 
to adminiitration or economy in an NIJ that the Congr^ creates to pay attention 
to these matters. 

Finally PL let me my a word or two about the si^e of the NACJJDP. As s former 
member, I often was frustrated mora by its lack of effectiveness and the ways 
an adminiitrator can blunt the intent of the Congress and the NACJJDP than 
I waa by its size. Nonetheless, I think that a smaller body, properly selected 
and qualified to do more definite taaki, would function more effectively. And 
u it cannot do that, then I am in favor of a smaller size simply because if one 
creates an ineffective organiiation it might just as well cost each of us Iw. 

If I can be of any assiitsnce in providing more detailed argument or evidence 
for any of these statements, or if you would care to have me comment on other 
sestioni of H.E. 6704, I would be willing to do so to the best of my knowledge 
and ability, ^ b 

Sincerely yours, 

Albbrt J, Rsiis, Jr,, 
ProfisMor of ^oawlogy^ 



Memo BAND UM Fhom VS. GovERNMEfTT, PiFARTMENT OF Juinei, Law Ek- 
FOaciMENT AiiiSTAKag Administrakoh 

... Masgb 10, 1980. 

To: Ira M. Schwartz, Administrator, OJJDP, 
y^ough: David D. West, Director, PGTAD, OJJDP. 
From i Doyle A* Wood, Juvenile Justice Specialist* 

Subject i Poiitlon Paper— Amendha| Section 22a(a)(13) to Require Removal of 
Children from Adult Jaite s^d Institutions. 
The purpose of this pofition paper is to provide a recommendation to amend 
^J^tion 223(ft) (13) of t^e Juvenile Justice and BeHnquency Preyention Act of 
1974. This paper presents a recommendation which is supported with bacteound 
jnformation, data, and ration^ei for chiuftge. Section 223&) (13) of the JJDP Act 
states that juveniles alleged to be or found to be delinquent, status offenders and 
non-offenders sh^l not be detained or confined in any institution In which they 
have^ regular contact with adult persons incarcerated because they hive been 
convicted of a crime or m awaiting tri^ on oiimin^ charges^ 

BIOOMMENDATIOK 

Change Section 223(a) (13) to read as foUowsi "provide that juveniles alleged 
to be or found to be delinquent and youths within the purview of paragraph (12) 
ih^l not be detained or confined in any institution in which adult penons are 
incarcorated because they have been convicted of a crime or are awaiting trial on 
criminal charges;" 

This charge is accomplished by deleting the phraae , . they have remilar 
contact with . . after the term - institution" and placing the word "ara^be - 
tween the phrase "... penons mc^cerated ..." 



This change will result in a requirement to remove children from adult jails, 
lock-ups, and institutions in Ueu of the durrent requirement whioh onhr provides 
for separation of juveniles Mid adults. 

Beparation is an issue In almost aU county Jails and municipal lock-upi. Recent 
state ixperienc© in achieving "sight and sound" separation has often resultid in 
living conditions tantamount to isolation in the most undesirabli areas of th© 
faeiUty (i,e,, isolation cell, drunk tok, etc.). Thest experience g^vi riit to ihm 
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notion tV" t adequate icparation aa intended by the Art is virtually impossible 
within tne confint^ of inu^t county jmls and city lockupM, 

An effort to requife coniplete removal will strengthen the existing legialation 
and ensure ■juvenilei^ rights are not being violated, from either the conititutlonal 
guarantees ur from the fact that a child under the juvenile justice system is not 
placed in an adult facility which is designed for the criminal Justice proceis, 

A timeframe for compliance, such aa five ycara from date of amendment enact- 
mentj ihould be considered and built into the statutory language, A specific recom^ 
mendation regarding a timeframe should be discussed in more detail before it is 
deaided how to incurporate it into the language. 

While the arguments for placing juvenilei in jails are fragile and founded on 
incomplete and eontradietory information, the arguments against holding juveniles 
in jail are pervasive and along scientific lines, They are summariied below. 

The ''criminal" label creates a stigma which will exist far longer than the period 
of incarceration. This stigma inoreases as the slie of the community decreases and 
affects the availability of yoclal, educational, and empio3anent opportunities avail- 
able to youth. Further^ it is doubtful if the community's perception of the juvenile 
quarters In the county jail is any different than that of the jail itself, 

"The negative leli image wnioh a youth often adopts when processed by the 
juvenile system is aggravated by the impersonal and destructive nature of adult 
jails and lock-up^, nesearch continues to document the delcteri'^us effects of 
inoarceration and the conolusion that this qxperieneei in and of it^tlfi may be & 
eontributlng factor to continued delinquent activity. 

"The practice of holding juveniles in adult jails is contrary to the development 
of juvenile law and the juvenile Justioe system which, during the past 79 years, 
has adamantly emphasised the separation of the juvenile and adult systemi. 

■'The occurrence of physical harm and sexual abuse of juveniles by adults is 
well documeuted and greatly inereased within the secure and obscure confines 
of an adult j or lock-up." 

It has long bofn recognised that children require special proteotioas when they 
come into contn " with the criminal justice system. The initial impetui for the 
development of the juvenile justice court in 1899 was to provide sucn protections 
and remove chUdren from jails and other parts of the adult criminal justice 
system. 

CURRENT EFFORT (ADEQUATE iEFARA^IOH) 

OJJDP's initial effort focused on determining and defining the level of separation 
necessary for compliance with Section 223(a) (13) because of a lack of clarity in 
the statutory language. In this effort OH J DP oonsidered all possible levels of 
^'contact." 

Working from the premise that regular contact between juveniles and adult 
offenders was detrimental and should be eliminated in secure oonflnement facUi- 
ties, the effort was directed at what types of contact should be prohibited. The 
levels of contact which were considered inoluded physioali visual, aural, and 
environmental. These variuus levels of contact were defined as follows' 

No iapafalton.-^Adult inmates and juvenUei can have physic^f visual and 
aural contact with each other. 

Phyaical stpar^ion, — Adult inmates and Juveniles cannot have physic^ contact 
with each other, 

Sighi leoarolion.— Conversation possible between adult inmates and juvenile 
although tbey cannot see each other. 

Bound s$p(iration.^ Adult inmates and juveniles can see each other but no 
conversation is possible. 

Bight and Bound Mpafafion.^Adult inmates and Juveniles cannot see each other 
and no Gonversatiou is possible. 

Environmiinial ffpafoit^n.^Adult inmiites and Juveniles are not placed in the 
same facility. Facuit^ is defined as a place, an institution, a building or part 
thereof, a set of buildings or an area whether or not enolosing a building, which is 
used for the secure confinement of adult criminal offenderi. 

A common thread w'lieh ran throu^out this effort was an attitude which ap- 
proached each of the issues from an advocacy posture on behalf of youths Con- 
siderable attention focused on the tr^itional repreientation of police, jailers, 
the courts and correctional officials, as well as the taxpayers and the arphiteots, 
in mj<^ters related to the elimination of regular contact (or establiihing it in the 
first piifcce). It was clear that frcm an operational, financial, and design perspective 
that a limited interpretation of regular contact, auoh as phyiicid omy, would be 
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the mu.^t expedient, most oon^ jnt| and least costly alternatives Obviously 
thw iH not what the Act intenaud. Thruughout, the Act mandates an advocacy 
posture on behalf of young people on all relevant issues and seeks to provide a 
yoiuc, or reprogentation, for their interests in the planning and operation of the 
juvenily jUHtico Hystem. It is from this perspeative that OjJDP has addressed the 
issue of Heparation," It is currently the posu on of OJJDP that Section 223(a) (13) 
requiros at a minimum that **sight and sound*' separation be achieved 



. RATIONALES FOR CHANGE 

Data 



^ The detention of juveniles in adult jails ant! loek^ups has long been a moral issue 
in this country which has been characterized by sporadic public concern and mini- 
mal action toward its resolutions. 

It is suspected that the general lack of public awareness, and the low level of 
ortiuial action are exacerbated by the aljsence of meaningful information and the 
low visibility of juveniles m jails and luck^ups. This situation is perpetuated by 
official rhetoric which cloaks the practice of jailing juveniles in a variety of poorly- 
conceived rationales. In fact, the time-honored but unsubstantiated ^^rationales'* 
of public S54fety, protection from themselves or their environments, and lack of 
alternatives break down under close scrutiny. 

In reality, the aggressive and unpredictable threat to public safety perceived by 
the cojumunity IS often just the opposite. A recent survey of a nine^state area by 
the Children s Defense Fund indicates that 18 percent of the juvenilei in jails have 
not even been charged with an act wliieh would bu a crime if committed by an adult , 
bmiT percr-H have committed no offense at all. Of those jailed on criminaUype 
of fens uH, 88 percent are there on property and minor offenses. 

Not until 1971, witU the completion c* the National Jail Census, did a clear and 
comprehensive picture of jails surface. By its o^vn admission, the Census showed 
only a snapshot of American jails and the people who were incarcerated in them, 
bigniflcantly, It excludes those facilities holding persons less then 48 hours. This is 
critical with respect to juveniles because it is the police lock-up and the drunk 
tank to which alleged juvenile offenders are so often relegated awaiting court 
appearance, - ^ 

The Census did, however, give us the first nationwide indieation of the number 
of juveniles held in jaiL On March 16, 1970, 7,800 juveniles ware living in i'037 
jails. A comparable census in 1974 estimated that the number had grown to 12,744. 
The inadequaey of the data Is eompounded when a determination of the number 
of juveniles admitted to adult jails and loek=upi each year is sought 

Recant surveys indicate that this figure ranges up to 500,000. the Children*! 
Uefense fund statai that even the half ^million flgure is ''grossly understated** and 
that there is an appalling vacuum of infonnation . . . whan it comei to children 
in jails/ 

A recent study funded by OJJDP reports the number of juveniles held in adult 
jails during the mid-1970s for forty-six statei and the District of Columbia 
Uurmg the mid-l970's, approximataly 120,000 iuveniles were being admitted 
annually to the adult jails of the states for which information w^ available. 
Again, it is significant to note that municipal lock-ups is not included in this study* 
The study presented a comparison of juveniles admitted and the pareentaga put 
m adult jaili in lieu of detention eenters. Fourteen states detained more than half 
of their alleged juvenile offender in adult jails with eight of the fourteen detaining 
over three-quarters in jails. Regardless of the true figure, it is clear that the practice 
of jailmg juveniles has not diminished during the last decade. 
InJuriiS suffered by Mtdren in aduU jails 

^st udy developed by the JunvenUe Juitiee Legal Advocacy Project and funded 
by OJJDP diseusied the issue and litigation regarding injuries suflfered by ehildren 
m jftUi. The following ia contained In that study. 

yirtuslly every national organiiation concerned with law enforcement and the 
judiciw system—ineluding the National Counoil on Crime and Delingueney 
American Bar Association and Institute for Judicial Administration, ^ation^ 
Advisory Commission on Law Enforcement, and National Sheriff*s Assoeiation— 
recommended or mandated standards which prohibit the jailing of children* 
This near unanimous censure of jailing ehildren is based on the oonelusion that the 
practice harms the very persons the juvenile justice system is desired to proteet 
and assist* As was ooneluded in Senate hearings on the iubjeeti "Regardless of the 
i^asdns that mJ^t be brought forth to juittfy jaiUng Juvenileij the praetla© i§ 
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destructive for the chiUl who in IncarcoratrMl and dangerous for the community 
that perniitH yo\ith to be handled in harmful waya." 

Jailing Ghildren hurtM them in Beverai wayn, The mo^t widnly known harm is 
that of physicai and Hoxual abuse by adults in the .^amc facility. The cmm of 
aHaault and rape of juveniles in JaiU are too many to be enumerated and too 
common to be denied. Even Hhort-terni, pre-trial or relocation detention in an 
adult Jail expOHeH male and female Juveniles to sexual asiualt and exploitation and 
hysical injury. One textbook gives the following desGription of the dangerg of 
eing a Juvenile in jaili 
''Moat of the children in thege Jails have done nothingi y<^t they are subjected 
to the cruelest of abuses, They are confined in overcrowded facilities^ forced to 

fierform brutal exercise routines, puniahed by beatings by staff and peerSj put 
n isolation, and whipped. They nave their heads held under water in toilets. 
They are raped by both staff and peer^j gassed in their cells, and sometimes 
stomped or beaten to death by adult prisoners, A number of youths not killed 
by otliers end up killing themselves.** 

BometimeSj in an attempt to protect a child from attack by adult detaineeSj 
local offlcials will isolate the chiki from contact with Others. This alio has been 
shown to be harmful to the child. As Dr. Joseph R. Noshpit|. past president of 
Anieriean Association for Children *s Residential Centers and Secretary of Amer- 
ican Academy of Child Psychiatry testified in LoUu v. New York Stat§ DgparU 
meni of Social Services that placing Juveniles in Jails often causes them serious 
emotional distress and even illness: 

"In my opinion extended isolation of a youngster exposes him to conditions 
equivalent to "sensory deprivation.'* This is a state of affairs which will cause 
a normal adult to begin experiencing psychotia-liko symptoms, and will push 
a troubled person in the direction of serious emotional illness."^ 

What is true in this case for adults is of even greater concern with children 
and adolescents. Youngsters are in general more vulnerable to emotional pressure 
than mature adults; isolation is a condition of extraordinarily severe psychic 
stress; the resultant impact on the mental health of the individual exposed to 
such stress will always be serious, and can occasionally be disastrous. 

Having been built for adults who have committed criminal acts, jails do not 
provide an environment suitable for the care and keeping of delinquents or status 
offenders. They do not take into account the child's perception of time and space 
or his naivete regarding the purpose and duration of this stay in a locked facility. 
The lack of sensory stimuli, extended periods of abeolute silence or otitbreaks of 
hostility J foul odors and public commodes, and inactivity and empty time can 
be an intoleFable environment for a child. 

^ For the juvenile offender who is jailed with adults, his term of detention exposes 
him to a society which encourages his delinquent behavior, even giving him 
sophisticated criminal techniques and contacts. High recidivisni rates have shown 
to bo false the belief that the unpleaaant experience of incarceration will have a 
deterrent effect on the child/s future delinquent acti. To the dontrary. 

If a youngster is made to feel like a prisoneri then he will soon begin to behave 
like a prlsonerj assuming all the attributes and charaoteristics which He has learned 
from fellow inmates and from previous expoiure to the media.^^ 

Being treated like a prisoner also reinforces the delinquent or truant child's 
negative self image. It confirms what many delinquent ahildren alre^y fear 
about lack of social acceptance and self worth. In Its "Standards and Quides for 
the Detention of Children and Youth**, the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency concluded' 

The case against the use of jails for children rests upon the fact that youngstei^ 
of juvenile court age are still in the process of development and are still subject to 
change^ hqwever large they may be physically or however sophisticated their 
behavior. To place them behind bars at a time when the whole world seems to 
turn against themi and belief in themselves is shattered or distorted merely con- 
firms tne criminal role in which they see themselves. Jailing delinquent younsters 
plays di itly into their hands by giving them delinquency status among their 
peers, If whey resent beinf treated like confirmed adult criminals, they may— and 
often do-^trike back violently against society after releue^ The public tends to 
ignore that every younpter placed behind bars will return to the ^ciety which 
plaoed him there." 

Additionally, incarceration in a jail carries with it a degree of criminal stigrna« 
A community seldom has higher regard for those incarcerated in a jail than it 
does for the Jail itself^ This is especisdly handicapping to a youth from a TWtsA or 
leas sophiaticated community with ^ small popu&tion« 
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Thug, the impact of jailing juveniles is directly In oonflict with the Durooae nf 
the juvunilo justice system which was Mpresaly created to remove ciK from 
the punitive forces of the criminal juatioe ivstem. No exoweT riri h„J t„ 
punitive condition, of a Jail is to immedlatdy jeopardize or hw emotfoM^ 
physical well being as well as handicap future reAbitatSn IffJri " ' 

Court deeitiomllUigation 

iJrJW^-^^h ''f" » powing recognition by courts and commen- 

JhP^'JiBht" tn i,^!.h"f f^^'^^p committed to*ir.jtitutioni for treatment ha^^ 
Hn „ ^ f f ? -""^ treatniont, and, convorsoly, that Individuals m eommit Ad who 
do not in fact receive treutinent thereby suffer a violation of that rlBht Tn ioe«t2^ 

^r^^' "^Tl' '^^'^ thi District of cSbia CircSt'^e^ 
first fedora court to recognue the right to treatment as a basis for reltwTne an 
nvnluntan y committed individual, fho court listed several wiys L wWoh con 
hm;mont without treatment might violate constitutional standards Jore«mnle' 
where comm. ment is without procedural safeguards, such commitment mlff& 
IttU- the individual's right to procedural due prlcess. indefinite oonfinJment whh 
out treatment of one found not oriminaUy rMponsiblo may be so inhumlne m to 
constitute "cruel and unusual punishment." bu lunumane as to 

The United States Supreme Court has never squarely ruled on whether there la 
a constitutionally-based right to treatment. In Rtnt I f/nSJ JSI, tL cSurl 
commented on the plight of children in the juvenile justice systim ■ ' 

1 here IS evidence, m fact, that there may be grounds for concern tliat the child 
receives the worst of both worlds: that he gets nf ither the protSai McSded to 
adults nor the solicitous care and regenerative treatment postulaSfforchUdreB 

Later, in In re Gaull, the Court reiterates the view of ^Sni that juvenuf uS 
procedures need not meet the constitutional requirements of ad#t criminal triaff 
but must provide essential "due process and fair treatment." criminal trials, 

♦h . ??iilltf°A'''* ^ constitutional basis for the right to treatment in 

*^ Amendment's prohibition on cruel and unusual punishmHtS -rhefi 
reasoning is generally base/upon the principle established by the Supreme Com 
rnn^Hn^f " S^'^T"'" punwhtnent of^certain statutes (e.f., drug addictbn) 
constitutes cruel and unusual punishment. Still other courtB have basfd the r Sht 
to treatment on the principiu that curtailment of fundamental flberuL th^^^ 
mvoluntary confinement must follow the "least restricUv?aKS" av^^^^^^^ 
The principle was stated by the Supreme Court in ShBUtm v. T^SJr 

In a series of decisions, the court has held that, even thouah the Kovemmftnt 
purposo 1^ legitunate and substantial, that purpose cannoTbefursuel bj™ mm 
"t*^'^ stifle fundamental personal liberties when the enrfcan be morTnar^ 
rowly achieved. The breadth of abridgement must be viewed In tL Lht If 
drastic means for achieving the same basic purposas." ^ ° 

Under this rationale, the state violates tie individual's oonstltutlonal rlehts if it 
fads to confine and provide treatment In the least restrictive setting poss^ " '* 
The -right of treatment" developed In oases tavolving persons fivoluntarUv 
iS^fr?" f"'"** ' • "^V aPP"e« wfth equal force to the oonlnment of ohuSin 
n jails The juvende justice system is premised on the goal of rehablUtatloD aid 
S'^'i '"""y oonsldered analogous to social Sreafmclis 
designed to provide treatment and assistance for ohUdren who have vWatS 
criminal sanctions or demonstrated sooiaUy unacceptable behavior. ^'o»»ted 
tt,J?° recogniied this principle. Indeed^ in an early ease eonsiderlna 

the right to treatment, the petitioner was a juvanife who was heinl held to thf 
District of Columbia jaU as a result of an aUaged parole ^oLtton.^The cmirt'S 
decision was based on statutory grounds, but, ffi concludlns that f Juv" nul i^o 
^^n^^^"^ - - adilt oould'^o^Sopay 

fufon''uf'th"P','^"""S? "*her than puniahSient, uStosS ite^luper" 

vision is that of a piardian, not that of a prison guSrd or jailor it seems clear a 
«i?hS'*"i"** °' such institution.!, by reason of cfnviMSn of o'rtafand 
wMjtand an assault for violation of fundamental Constitutional sSguMdi '' 
o„Jfll.P""f''"#™'t?.M Proee". rationale has speeifloally been used to d«e6rB that 
^nfinament of children m jall, violates the ohUdren's oonstltutlonS^gffi 
Bakm- V. HamMon was a class aetion brought by parents of two boys wh"^re 
confined m Jefferson County JaU, Kentuoly, f6r-four days mI tllr wMtoS! 
ipeotivaly, against the sheriff, jalf warden, Ind four juvwL court lud^ lit 
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action wa.^ broiight on behiilf of thu two \my^ und fifty-eight other boyn who had 
been confined in the jail during 1971. After hearing the expert testimony on the 
effects on juveniles of placement in the jail, and after personally %^isiting the 
jaiL the court ruled m follows: 

■The Court in of the opinion that the present system used by the Juvenile 
Court Judge and hi^ Trial Commissioners of selective placement of forty-five 
Juveniles in the Jeffernon County Jail m pre-dispositional matters and of fifteen 
juvenilei as a dispositional matter, even though these eommitmenti be for limited 
periods of time, constitutes a violation of the Fourteenth Atnendment in that 
ft is treating for punitive purposes the juveniles as adults and yet not according 
them for due process purposas the rights accorded to adults. No matter how weU 
intentioned the Juvenile Court Judge's acts are in this respeet, they cannot be 
upheld where they cohstitute a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment/' 

Several courts have found the basis for juvenUes' right to treatment in the 
Eight Amendment prohibition on cruel and unusual punishmenti. In Cox v. Turlsy 
the court speciflcafly addreised the pre-adjudieation detention of juveniles in 
oounty jaili. The court was specific in its conclusion. The court held that, taken 
together, the ■ Aiior'i refugal to permit the boy to telephone hia parents and the 
boy's yonflnt iuent with the general jail population without a broblable cause 
hearing, constituted crugl and unusu^ punishment in violation of the boy*s right 
under the Eight Amendment to the Conititution- Furthermorei the court stated: 

*-The worst and most iUegal feature of all theie proceedings is in lodging the 
child with the generaJ population of the jail, without his ever seeing some officer of 
the court." 

In BwansMy v, Elrodi juveniles between the a^es of 13 and 17 who had been 
confined in the Cook County, Illinois, jail pending prosecution brought a civil 
rights action against the sheriff and others, alleging that such incaroeration 
constituted cruel and unusual punishment. The court heard expert teatimony that 
the jail experience would cause a '*devastatinf , overwhelming emotional trauma 
with potential consolidation of (these eholdren) in the direction of criminal 
behavior/' The expert testimony concluded that **the initial period of inearceration 
is crucial to the development of a young juvenilei If improperly treated the child 
will almost inevitably be convertea into a hardened permanent criminal who wiU 
forever be destructive toward society and himself/* The court therefore concluded: 

"Children between the ages of 13 and 16 are not merely smidler ve^ions of the 
adults inearacerted in Cook County Jail. As noted the effect of incafceration in 
Cook County jail on juveniles can be devastating. At present theie JuvenUee 
remain unconvicted of any crime and therefore must be presumed innocent. 
Although the Eight Amendment does not mandate that this court become a super- 
legislature or super^adminlatrator under these circumstnaces, the Court is not 
powerless to act. Under the Eight Amendment children who remain unconvicted 
of any crime may not be subject to devastating psychological and reprehensible 
physictid conditioni, and while other juvenile law cases are not strictly on point, 
they recognize that juveniles are dififerent and should be treated differently. Thus, 
the evolying standards of decency that mark the propesi of k maturing society 
require that a more adequate itandard of care be provided for pre-trial juvenue 
detainees. Plaintiffs therefor e have demonstrated that there is a likelihood of 
success on their Eight Amendment claim/* 

In Baksr v. //amttfon, the court Mso concluded that the detention of juveniles 
in adult jails constitutes cruel and unusual punishment. The court's deicussion is 
particularly significant because many of the eonditions present in that case are 
also present in jails in rural areas. 

Moreover, juveniles who are victirhs of assaidts by other inmates may sue for 
violation of their right to be reasonably protected from violence in the facility* 
Several courts have held that confinemerit which subjects those incarcerated to 
assualti and threats of violence constitutes cruel and unusual punishment. Also, if 
juveniles are separated from other inmates in jails and kept m isolationi in order 
to protect them from assaults, the children may nevertheless suffer such sensory 
deprivation and psycholoidcal damage as to violate their Coniittutiual rights. 

In Lollis v. New Ker* SiaU D§partm§iU of Bodal M€mc§i, the court found that 
the isolation of a 14-year old girl in a bare room without reading matari^s or 
other form of recreation constituted cruel and unusual punishment. The court 
relied on expert opinion that such isolation was *'cfuel ma inhuman,*' 

^teficf o/ fuUiof^l crgQntiation 

Leading national organliations have worked together to addreis jail riform 
and adopted position statemeiit ragvui&g areas of ^appropriate eoz^iLem^t 
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ReK™ f^rrm'l-r'VTj ^^"^ ^^lonaA Comion for Jail 

ill r^^gKn^ kPi"?-^ «2"f«n^H^'Jfe po.^ition that no person under the 
S?\ f ^^''-f 'na^^. adult jaa. The coalition believer that confintment 

in an adult jaU of any child is on undesirable praotice. Suoh eonfinem'ent fii 
known negative coniiequeneei for youth-^sometimei leading to luicide alwavs 
bearmg Ufe^ong implications. The diversity of the 28 oriaAatiS^eSS 

Ihl ^tfrf ■ ^Ph P^^^^"^^ ^'"^^K ^^^^^ ^^«PS. RepreieK?ed on 

tnc NWK are American Correetional Assooiation, the National Sheriff *s 
AMOCiation the National Asiociation of Countiee, the Nitional League of Ss 
LibeS uii^'"' " ^ Criminal Justice and the AmeriSn Cil 

In 1974, the^ National Asiesiment of Juvenile Corrections aisumed and defended 
the position that -plaemg juvenllei in adult jails and look-ups ihould be Sely 
eUmmatec^; Similarly, the Children's Defenie Fund advoc^edf^nf aSSffi 
goal of endmg jail incarceration of children^ states should review their laws to 

Sied to "^^'^ °' i"^"^' ''^''^^ »^ 

early as 1961, the National Council on Crime and Delinquency stated that- 
. * i ' -^^^ problem is to be found neither in ^writing off^ the iophiiti- 

cated youth by jailing him nor m buildini separate and betterWigned Juvenile 
quartei^ in jails and police lock-ups. The treatment of youthful offenSrs must bl 
adulti^^ ^ ^ expensive 'money laving' methodi of handUng 

.«.*K? K" ^J*1t^V^ Commiision on Law Enforcement and Adminiitration of Justice 
estabiiihed that adequate and ^^^^ separate detention faciUtiea for 

P 87 ) should be provided - (The Challenie of ferime in a Prea Sooiety! fgliy 

Subiequent national itandai^i in the area of juvenile justice and deUnqueney 
prevention reaffirmed this poiition. h ^ j 

The Katipnal Advisory Oommiision on Criminal Juitice Standard! and Goals 
states ^at jaila should not be used for the detention of juvenilei " (NAG Task 
iSn^pm) °° Juitice and Delinquency Prevention, Standard 22.3,, 

«f A/^- Ass^iation and the Inititute for Judicial Administration 
stated thai the interim detention of accused juveniles in any faeiUty or Dart 
thereof also used to detain adults is prohibited/^ (IJA^AB A Juvenile Justice 
btandards Project, Intenni Status, Standard 10,2, 1976, p 97 ) 

M S ^»^»9"^* Sherirs Association stated that, ^Mn the case of juveniles when 

jail detention cannot possibly be avoided/' it is the responsibility of the j^l to 
provide full seiregation from adult inmates, constant supervision, a welUbslanced 

k 'i5 u ? constructive program of wholesome activities. The detention Deriod 
should be kept to a minimum, and every effort made to expedite the disposition of 
^ Sffipfie ^974 p'^af Association of Jaillecurity, Ola&iflcation, 

Isolation 

Many jurisdictions have interprited the level of separation required for com- 
pliance with the act to justify the isolation of juveniles in adult facilities under 
the fui^e that they were technically Heparated by sight and sound. WhUe such 
movements at the state and local level would constitute violations of constitutional 
protections and be accomplished to the datriment of juveniles admitted to the 
particular facilities, past experiences with compliance matters made it clear that 
such technical deception would most likely occur in selected areas This practice 
however, IS clearly addressed in the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act flg USd 
Section a031 et seq. 7|76 Supp.). WhUe it applies only to juveniles being pros: 
ecuted by the United States Attorneys in Federal district eourti, it noneShaless 
underscores the intent that ^*eveiy juvenile in eustody shall be provided with 
adequate food, heat, light, sanitary facUities, bedding, clothing, recreation, edu- 
cation and medical care; including neceesary psychiatnc, psychological, and other 
care and treatment. Its conspicuous use of the terminology similar to t^e Juvenile 
Juctice and Delinquency Prevention Act concemini ^^regular eontaet'* rives 
credence to the notion that these minimum custodiar provisions are under any 
scheme of separation. This is further supported by recent court litigation which 
has been that isolation of children in any facility is not only unebnatitutional 
■u«Jn /*yHf' ana, inhuman (and) counterproductive to the development of the 
^hM/' {l^Uu V, N§w Y&fk 3t^ D€paftm§fU of SQcial Bbt^ 
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The Children's Defense Fund in "Children in Adult Jails" eircumicribe the 
placement of juveniles in jaiL One standard approach m to roquire that children 
be separated from adult priaoneri, "Separation, however^ is not always defined 
in preeisie terms— sometimes a statute may specify that s dfflferent room^ dormitory 
or section is necessary; in other casesj statutes provide that no visual, auditory 
or physical contact will be permitted. In still other -tates, the language is un^ 
explained and vague. Although w<i have seen that one reiponie to implementing 
this separation requirement is to place children in solitary conAnemcnt, ^gislatures 
seem not to have realized this would result, and a separation requirement is not 
usually accompanied by a prohibition on placing ehtldren in isolation* In facti 
in none of the states studied did the statutes prohibit isolating children in jails* 

"It Li important to note that a clear and strongly worded separation require- 
ment is no guarantee that chUdren held in jaiU will receive services partieularly 
geared to tnelr special needs, i^e*, educational programs, couniellngi medical 
examinations, and so on* While many separate juvenile detention facilities are 
required by state statute to have a full range of such serviceSi including sufficient 
personnel trained in handling and working with children, children in tliese same 
states who find themselves in adult Jails are not required to be provided with a 
similar set of services* 

"Some states, at least, appear to recognise that the longer a child is detained 
in jail the greater the possil)ility of harm. As a consequence, their statutes estab- 
lished time limitations on the period that children can be held in jail; if some 
exist, extensions of indefinite duration are often sanctioned upon court order." 

Federal Ugulative hiiiory 

In introducing a Senate i)ill which became the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act Senator Bayh deicribed the provision later embodied in Section 
223(a) (13). 

My i>ill contains an absolute prohibition against the detention or confinement 
of any juvenile allcsed or found to be delinquent in any institution in which 
adults-^ whet her convitted or merely awaiting trial— are confined. Juveniles who 
are incarcerated with hardened criminals are much less likely to be rehabilitated* 
The old criminals become the teachers of graduate seminari in crime. In addi- 
tion, we have heard repeated charges about the homosexual attacks that take 
place in adult institutions, and confini^ juveniles in such inititutions only 
mcreasei the likelihood of such attacks. There is no reason to allow adults and 
juveniles to be imprisoned together* Only harm can come from such a policy, and 
I would forbid it completely* 

During floor debate on the Act in 1974, Senator Hruska declared, **What we 
are doing here is estal)llshing a national standard of due process in tne system of 
juvenile justice/' And in urging enactment of the provisions of the Federal Juve= 
nile Delinquency Act which prohibits confinement of juveniles in jails with 
adults, which were passed as amendments to Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act legislation, Senator Mathias stated : 

Upon Federal Assumption of jurisdiction, the ^arantee of basic rights to 
detained juveniles becomes extremely important. Each juvenile^i attitude to- 
ward society and his ability to cope with life upon his release will be affected by 
the treatment received while under detention. We must not permit our young 

fjeople to be detained under conditions which, instead of preparing them to face 
ife with greater optimism, will assure their future criminality* 

Coit considerationa 

Preliminary research findings concerning the eosts of removing juveniles from 
adult jails and lock-ups indicates that the economic costs aisociated with remov- 
ing juveniles from adult jails and lock-ups may be less expensive than the cost 
of meeting the "sight and sound'^ separation mandate of the 1974 Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, The research present! cost estimates 
for three poliey options: (1) continuing existing Juvenile pretrial placement 
practices, (2) achieving the separation of adulte and juveniles in local jail fa^ 
cilities, and (3) removing juveniles from adult jails and placing them In alternative 
juvenile faeilltles. The cost estimates of these poliey alternatives were baied on 
a,€ase study of a seven-county region in East-Central Illinois which considered 
the costs of child care and sustody as well as the transportation costs to be assoc- 
iated with regional cooperation between counties examined* 
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Several jsik in the region were found not to be in strict compll&nea with the 
sight and sound separation mandate of the Act* The resulte Indicated that com- 
pletely separatisg juveniles from adults in these jails wouldj in many ^aies, be 
architecturally unfeasible and/or cost prohibitive. If all 366 juvenile anniiAlly 
detained in the adult jaili of this region were transported to a nearby juvenile 
detention center (maximum dlstanoe of 50 mil^), yearly pretrial placement costs 
would increase by an estimate 31 percent (150,000) over current coste. Many of 
the 366 juveniles detain€d_ in these adult jaUs were chwrged only i^t^ status 
offenses or misdemeanor. Previous resa^eh by the Community Rese^ch Forum 
suggesta that these children could be releMed to nonaacure settings without posing 
a threat to the publie safety or court proc^* Therefore, if ^ Qhfldren detainecl hi 
adult jaili were released to appropriate pretrial settinp (Lq.j f helter care or juvenile 
detention) I pretrial placement eosts for this re^on would inoraase by only IS 
percent (iif,00O) over current costs. 

The research conducted by ^e Community R^ewch Forum (CRF) suggests 
that achievingthe sight and sound separation mandate of the Juvenile Justice and 
pelinaueney Prevention Act ia not economieaUy feasible in mwy existing local 
jails. Exparience sugg^ts that many children are placad in county jails even ^ough 
altamatfve juvenila TacUities ara located only a few mUei away m a neighboring 
county* This itudy Indicates that in ragions whei^ ^taroatlve Juvenila lacUities 
e^t, but are not being fuUy utUiied, children em ba complatelb^ removed from 
jails at a minimal increasa In pretrial placemant costs, (^katra, Lar^, "Cost 
Analysis of JuvanUe Jailing md Detantlon Alternative/- Community Research 
Forum, University of Illinois, Pinri report schedulad for releaia in April lOSOJ 
Juvenih deoihM by suites in jaiU 

Preliminary research flndings concerning tha suicide rate mong children who 
are placed in adult jails indicate that juvenile who are inoarcaratadm jails commit 
suicide much more frequently thwi do chiJdren in secure juvenila detantion centers. 

Federal policy currently permits children to be placed in adult jaJb if they are 
kept separate from adult Drisoners. However, past research sugg^ts that facility 
and staff limitations of jai& often result in juveniles being held In Isolation without 
supervision. These studies Imply that plaoing children in jails, even when separated 
from adults, is both phyiically and emotionally damaging to those childfinV This 
paper presents data which have been gathefed by means of the mail ^stributlon 
of questionnaires to a national probability sample of adult jails in order to test the 
following hypothesis I the suicide rate among juveniles held in jaito is higher than 
the suidde rates among children held in secure juvenile detention centers. 

provisional findinp strongly support the validity of the working h^^oth^s. At 
preient, 61 percent of the questionnaires that were mi^ed out have been raeeived 
which pves us a total of 1,467 Jsib in our sample data. The incarceration of 69,214 
individuals below the age of 1§ during 1978 in those jails live been dQeumanted, 
which indicates that approximately 113,466 juveniles were held in all U*S. jails 
during that year.* Of those chUdren, five were found to have committed sulci de^ 
which means that the suioide rate for Juveniles incarcerated in Jails during 1978 
was approximately 7*2 per 100,000 children. This is roughly seven times the suicide 
rate among children held In secure juvenile detention centers. Thus, we can con^ 
elude that the suicide rate among juvenile incarcerated is adult jails is signlfl- 
cantl^r higher than the suidde rate among children held in secure juvenile detention 
facilities. 

(This study, conducted by Michael Flaherty of Community Eesearch 
Forum, University of Illinois, entitled "An Assessment of the Inoidence of Juve- 
nile Suicide in Adult Jails, Lock-Ups, and Juvenile Detention Centera/' is sched- 
uled for preliminwy ralei^e by March 16, 1980 and final release by June 1980.) 
Other conBidefotions jwtifying rmoval in l^u of MspafMon 

The separation of juvenilta and adiilt offendera in most of the nation's jaUs 
and lock-ups is not onl^ impraatieaa from a cost standpoint but often arohfteo- 
turally impossible* This is partlcukrly the case wh«i viewed from the perspective 



1 ThM .flgurii do sot lacladt tht sumbtr of cUldren det&intd in tba satloii'i Mlicf 
lock^upi. Data on tbt ineidt&et of istcida la police lock^upi afe mow baiag eoUiCt^ sad 
thBy wUL be iD€lUd^ la tbe flQal rt port Furtbarmore^ there li eviaeaee to Indicate tbat 
some of thw data rtfltct itate stalat^ witb reg&fd to the legal deflaStioa of juVtaili 
•tatui ratbtf thaa the reiB^ted dtfiaition of perioos uader the age of 18. 
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that the juvenile area must eomport to state or national standards regarding 
living conditions m wijU an the fequiricl sight and sound separation 

The aeparatiun of juvenile and adult oflfenders is an enormous operational 
problem for law enforcement offleiala at the county and municipal level The 
required level of superv^ision not only creates operational problems but often 
compounds an already overcrowded Jail situation duo to the disproportionate 
amount of living space. The sight and sound separation of juveniles typicallv 
involves the d^piation of an entire residential unit regardless of the number of 
juveniles held. These situations have been documented as high as a 24-bed unit 
utilized for two juveniles and are as prevalent in reeently constructed facilities 
as in older jails lock»ups. 

In several states the move to achieve sight and sound separation has resulted 
limited youth services dollars. A case in point is the State of 
New Mexico where, In a time of fiscal auiterity, the state legislature appropriated 
M milUon for the architectural renovation of existing jaita and look-ups While 
commendable m principle, the desire by New Mexico official to meet the man- 
dates of the JJDP Act utilized funds which were sorely needed for alternative 
programs and youth worker salaries, 

Regardta of sight and sound separation, the confinement of juveniles in adult 
iaiis and lock-ups relegates them to the woefully inadequate b£^ic services which 
have become the hallmark of these faeUitiea. The dooumented lack of crisis coun« 
seUng, medical services, recreational areas for indoor and outdoor esereise is 
particularly critical when viewed in context with the special needs of young 
people. Nowhere is this situation more acute than in the area of madioal services 
where only ten percent of the county jails maintain a level of service bevond a 
first-aid kit. - 

The sociological arguments regarding the confinement of juveniles in adult 
jails and lockups are pervasive and long-standing. The perception of the com- 
munity With respect to the adult jail or lock-ups are tvpioally linked to the most 
sensational and aggravated criminal act. The general citizenry, particularly in 
rural area^ tend to identify all jailed residents in that same light, thereby stig- 
matizmg all youth who are admitted to the faollity. The long-term result of this 
perception is a lessening of opportunities in the community in the area of school 
and extracurricular activities, employment a^d civic responsibilities. Equal ly as 
destruetivu iH the reinforcement of community rejection experienced by the youth 
and the feeling of negative self-worth. 

The environmentar response to residents is typically directed to the most danger- 
ous enminal. In an adult jai: or lock-up, security hardware and arohiteeture 
staff attitudes and building materials are developed with the serious felon in mind 
and almost always inappropriate for the majority of adult offender, let alone the 
juvenile residents. 

Given the fact that most jails far exceed the residential maximum of 20 bed^ 
recommended by the national standards for juvenile faeiliti^, the weU documented 
problems inherent in large faciliti^ are applicable. These inolude^ 

Larger facihties require re^mentation and routinigation for staff to maintain 
control, conflicting with the goal of individualization, Smaller groups reduce 
custody problems, allowing staff a more constructive and controlled environment ; 

Larger facilities conv- y an atmosphere of ^ nonymity to the resident and tend to 
engulf him in feeling of power lessneis, meaninglessneis, isolation and self- 
estrangement; 

Larger facihtieH tend to produce informal resident cultures with their own 
reculiar codes which function as a potent reference for other residents; 

As the size of a detention facility inereases, the staff to yoiith ratio declines; and 

Larger facilities reduce communioation between staff and residents, as well m 
between staff membera themselves, ' 

Preliminary research ftndinp regardinf state juvenile code indicate an Increase 
m the number of state legiilatures which have enacted prohibitions against the 
confinement of juveniles in adult jails and lockups. Signifieantiy, the State of 
Washington, Mainland and Pennsylvania have suecessfully defended this prohibi- 
tion m subsequent efforts to amend the legislation. (King, Jane, '*A Cornparative 
Assessment of Juvenile Codes," Community Research Forum, Univeraity of 
llhnoii, Final report scheduled for release in April 1980.) 
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While Bome Btft^ had enaotod le^lative reatriotiona prior to the pasiage of the 
i«H 1 ^P^«"lf. f}«*»«e DeUaquenoy Prevention Act, the majority of the 
K f .1"*'^*,**' this iubjeet was in raipoMe to the mandati of the Act. 
^hf„!^ tofi'lat'on enacted linoe 1074 hai removed many of the 

nmbiKiltlei whioh have plagued the earUer leiiilation. In addition, itates have 
moved InoreMinfly to an outright prohibition on the jailing of juvenUea rather 
tii« the traditional reiponse of merely aeparatlng within the f aolUty 

« I J reaearoh flndinp regarding the attltudei toward the praotlee of 
falU^^f ^nn^t ? Spd loak-upi Indicate a .trong oppoiFtlro M 

K "fSfl^lN -^'u***"* offwders and property offcndem. Splnlons ware 
?i"=Ti'l°"***?"*P^ ""P*"* t iftlUng of feraon^ffenden. TBeie tolnS 
oSeSn?^# J m two ra,peota-offen*ei agalnit penoni repreient leffl than ten 
fn^SSLin^^ii''"*''" ftdmisaiOM to aduTt jUli and look-ups, and the oitlzens 
ft^^i' b"^ »d rural county where the jalUng of juvenlli ■ moit prevalent, 
teiiea -^"AV^Vi^lfi^***'*"!^ B^lef. Abiut the Praotioe of Jdltag 

iduled for°?eTe«f I^Ju^rflsO ) ""^'"^ °' ^'"^ "P^*^ 

poU^Mrf^Wf^r^ S^Si «• «d 

JuvenUes do not belong in a Jail. However, whin detaining a iuvenile la a jail 
IS unavoidable, it baoomes the Jailor's refponiibiiity to make certatothS Li" 
provided every possible proteetion, and thlt an effort is made t o hSp Wm avoid 
£2^...^'*^ T^?^* means that t^veJ^e mSf^always 

miiffi^H.^i'tfP^^P^^ fli possible from adults so that there ©an be no com! 
Sm«i-"f^^H- f*"* Exposure to Jailhouse ehatter or even to the daily 

eSi?. ""h^ pnsonen may have a harmful effeot on the Juvenile/ Under nS 
finnr^f ^tHi fw^^^-I^T H houaed with adults. When thii occum the 
jauor m :f « the jail administrator to make certain that the admi^trator 
°' P'^b^£«^. Tliere ii alwayi a possibility of 

tKveniie: ^ pbysicaUy stroniipriioneri, with great damaga to 

«™ ^P*°^ juveniles in separate quartei^ ii not aU that is required. JuvenUes 
present special supervisory problems becauie they are more impubive id Xn 
fuU^tn ™S5f^ f 5** prisoners, peir beha^or may therSl^be iS^ffi 
fvfim n^^V^^'*^^^ ^^^^^ patienQe and understanding are required in supervising 
nSwS pioblem^^^ ^^"^^ ^ ^^^^ thifl-gr^up would tliSatf 

Juveniles in close confinement are likely to become rsstW mischievous and 
ftftn l-^S^Si^'?'"'^^^^ tendency i act without tldnkikr oartim a J 
into a tragedy, gometim^ their attenapts to manipulate Jail staff can have serious 
the lu%nn'f;± ^^^wpt' for example may result in death VAaSI 

T^wf.^^ 2^11?"^ ^ *^ inteifere. (U.a Bureau of Prisons, 

rn© Jail: Its Operation Mid MMagement) 
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While the ourrept langu^ of the Act encourage the remove of Juvenita 1 
adult jaite and institutions the only requirement fi for separation of Juvenile ma 
i»^t.ii£ appears to be ample evidence that the mere placiment of 

Juvenile m adult jwls, lock=^ups and institutions produce m^y of the negative 
Coner^ sought to eliminate In Section 223(a) (13) . Th^ include 
tfte sti^a prodjiced by the ne^tive perception of an adult Jail or lock-up roMd- 
i1![f ®r -?f revenues, the negative ietf^image adoptid by or 

reWorced withto the juvenUe pkced m a the often over^il^ous attitudi of 
staff in m adult faclUty. the high security orientation of operation^ procedures 
the haiibuw of the archit^ture ^d hardware tradltionaUy directed towards the 
mott ^rioM ad^t offendei|, ^d t^ potential for emotional ^d physical abuse 
by staff ^d trus^ ^ke. In this same vein, it was felt that Miy^ceptabl© level 
of separa^pn within adult would not only be a costly ar8hi4otu_^ venture if 
adequate hvtag conditions were to be provided, but would be virtu^y imp^ble 
!2i^f »^onty of the e^lng adult faciUti^, thus, the Act should be amided to 
require the removil of Juv^^ from adult jails, lock-ups, and institutiona 
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TAPLE l^NUMgER OF JUVENILES DETAINED IN JAILS, BY iTATE 
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RELATIVE CosTm OP Jail SspARAfioK or Jail Bimoval for Juvenilis Pwor 
TO Adjudication by the Juvenile JuiTiCE SYiTEii 

(By Chariei P. Bmith) 

INTRODUCTION 

This report asseisei the relative costs of jail separation or jail rimoval for 
juveniles nandled by the juvsnlle juitiee system jpriof to adjudication. The repdrt 
report was prepared by the National Juvanlle Justice System Asseisment Canter 
of the Americsa Jiiitice Institute for the IJ.S, National Inititute on Juvenile 
Justice and beUnquency Prevention through review of availabie literature and 
telephone interviews of national and State source. 

LIMITATIONS OF AVAILABLE INFORMATION 

Precise national Information on the numbei^ and oh&raoteristies of either 
"persoM under 18" or "peraons classified as juveniles" who are placed In Jail 
before or after adjudication is not currently available beoause: 

The maximum age of originsl jurisdiction (as of 197S) ranged from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth birthday among the States. Further; duration of jurisdiction 
(as of 1978) varied from the eighteenth to the Lwenty-thlrd birthday among 
the States (11, pp. lOli 109). 

Ai of 1978* 10 States provided for concurrent Jurisdiction over juvenilei in 
the juvenile and criminal court, 10 States excluded oertain offenses from oripnal 
juvenile court jurisdiction, and all but three Btatai pemltted waiver of peiions 
from juvenile to criminal court Jurisdiction at ages wn^ng as low as 13 (11, pp, 
113. 119, 129). 

The four m^or sources for such Information (ej.. Bureau of the Census, 
American Correctional Association^ the National ftnter for Juvenile Justiee, 
and the Assef^ment Center on Alternatives to the Juvenile Juitiee System) use 
different samples, definitions, data elements, reporting periodsi and criteria for 
what cDnstitutes a jail plaoement^ 

The confldentiality of juvenile records makes accm to ditaiied data difficult. 
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The varioui riportiog systems eurrently do not enable adequata diitinetioi. 
bgtween a person plaeed once in a jail from thoie perionji plaoed more than once 
during a reporting period or the same person who is in different stag^ of the 
prod^ (o^g'f before or after adjudieation). 

RSTIIIATED AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY IK JAILS AND OTHER FLACSMENT OPTIONS 

The average length of stay for Juvenile placed in jail during 1976 was 4.8 
days acoording to respondents repreienting 16 States in a survey made by the 
National Center for Juvinile Justice (13, p. 109). The average length of stay for 
juveniles placed in short-term pubUo detention facilities in 1977^ was 12 days 
(16, p. 3). 

IBTIMATID NUMB BBS AKD CHARACTERISTICS OF FERSONS OHDER 18 PLACID Iff JAIL 

In Spite of the limitations described above, a preUmina^ aitimate of the num^ 
ben and characteristici of pereons under 18 classifled either m a juvenile or as 
an adult can be made: ' 

A one day count taken by the U,S. Bureau of the CeniUi in February 1978 
throughout the nation showed that 4,920 peraons under 18 (including both those 
classified as adults and juveailes) were biing held in what was classified as a ■ 
jail which did not include tempomiy holding faeUities that do not hold peraons 
after being formally charged In court (14), By uiing the average length of stay 
in Jail for juveniles indicated above of 4»8 days and this one day count, it is estt 
mated that 374,125 persons under 1§ were placed in jail for 24 hours or mofe in 
1978. 

T>e above one»day count in Februan^p 1978 identified 1,611 pei^ens clasaifled 
as juveniles who wei^ held in jail---reflecting 1,0 pensent of the total persons of all 
ages held in jail on that date prior or after adjudiaation (15, p, 3). By uiing the 
same averapi length of itay computation as was used above jfor pewns under IS, 
it is estimated that 122,503 juveniles we^ placed in j^ during 1978 for 24 houri 
or more. 

This estimate of 122,503 juveniles held in jail during 1978 is consistent with the 
estimated 120,398 juveniles identified as being held in iaU annually by the Asseis^ 
ment Center on Alternatives to the Juvenile Justice Bystem using data from 47 
States during 1972 through 1977 (8, p, 13), It is lower than the 2^,097 juveniles 
who might be identified by multiplymg the above average length of itay (of 4,S 
days) and the "average dally population" of 3,381 juveniles reported for 1977 by 
the 442 (of 3,024) jurisdictions surveyed by the American Correctional Asaoeia^ 
Uon (2, pp. 16-439). Of course, it is ato lower than the 374,125 persons Under 18 
estimated above as having been held in jail in 1978 dnce the "penon under 18'' 
category Includes both f^rsons classified as juvenite (not including those over 
18 under Juvenile court jurisdiction) or as adulta (eittier due to a Tower age of 
ori^nal criminal court jurisdiation or waiver to ariminal court). 

The 1978 jail census showed i^at the frequeney if jailing for juvenUei varied 
dramaticidly among the Stat^ > with no juvehlles in jail on that day Ifl four Stat^ 
(Distriet of Columbia, Maiyland^ Massachusetts, ^d New Jemy), 10 or less 
juveniles in jail in eight Btat^ (Alaska. Geor^a, Iowa, Maine. New Hm^hire, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania and Utah), and that 11 States (GaUfomia, Indiana. 
Kansai^ Kentucky, Mississippi, New York, Ohio, Tenns^ee, Texas, VirMnia, and 
Wiseoniiin) held 60 or more juvenile for a total of 971 (or 60.3 percent) of bhe total 
1,6U juvenfiesinJaU(15,p:3). r / 

An estimated 7,800 juvenilea were in jail (for 48 hours or more) on a ^yen day 
in March 1970 aeoording to a count taken by the Bureau of the Census (9, 4) . 
Using the same average length of stay of 4 J days as used above, it c^ be eati^ 
mat^d that 593,125 juvenile wei^ plaoed in jail during 1970. TUs figuro Is gen^ 
erally consistent with the "up to 500,000'' juvenile procaised trough loe^ MUlt 
jaili each year during 1970-1972 estimated by the National AtteMment of Juvenile 
Qomotiona (9, p. 5). 

Data collected by the National Juventle Justiae Systein Asseisment Center from 
four States part of preparing this report indicated that 43, 356 persons under 18, 
includiog 29,665 persons elwmed as juvexdlei, were held In jsU or ooUee lookaps 
prior to ai^udi^^on during eiUer 197S or 1979. 28.3 percent (or i^265) of these 
penons wei^i Juvenile being held in poUoe lockups, 4a 1 perctnt (or 17,400} were 
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juveniles held in j alia and 3Lf> percent (or 13,691) were 16=17 ymm cida held m 
jail in a State where persons of that age are chossifled m adiilti. This same data 
showed that, in one State^ 90,0 pereent of thesu persons coniidered as *"non= 
delinquents" were kept in jail for 24 houra or less* 

The charaL'teriHtiuH of tho^e JuvenileH or perHons under 18 held in jail during 
1977 and 1978 can be suggested by uging information available from several dif- 
fei^nt sources, i.e.: 

54.2 perqent of the persons under 18 were held pendinf adjudication (14).* 

34.2 percent of the pernong under 1§ were held for an alleged or adjudioatod 
violent offenHO (14)* m compared to 8.3 percent of the Juveniles held for such an 
offonae (5),* 

43.3 percent of the Juvenilei held had no known prior court contacts (5).* 

70.4 percent of the juveniles held were referred by law enforcement pii^onnel 

S2,7 percent of the juveniles held were male (15, p. 3).^ 

83, 1 percent of the juveniles held were between the ages of 14 and 17, with the 
remainder either 13 and under (6.S percent) or over 18 (10.1 percent) (h)J 
81*4 percent of the juveniles held were white (6)\' 
The above data suggests thati 

A substantial number of juveniles are still proeessed through jalla in many 
States (even though many States have eliminated or minimised such jailing 
entirely), and the reduction in the age of jurisdiotion plus the expansion of waiver 
is causing more pereons under 18 to be placed in jaif— with all faetors indicating 
that, almost as many persons under 18 ai^ poisibly being prooesied through jafl 
In 1078 as in 1970. 

The number of juveniles or penoni under 18 exposed to a jail or police lockup 
experience of 24 hours of less is substantially under represented since the national 
jfiil cengus does not count such esperienceSi yet some data indicates that a high 
proportion of juveniles jailed are held for 24 hours or less. 

An unusually high number of persons under 18 were held in jail pending adjudi- 
cation in relation either to the severity of the offense or the presence ol a prior 
racord. 

PBOOBISS ON SEPAEATION Of jUVENILli WBOU ADULTi IK JAIIJ 

Section 223(a) (12) of the U.S. Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy Prevention 
Act of 1974, aa amended, provides that Juveniles alleged or found to be delinquents 
or non-offender should not be detainod or eonfised in any inititution in which they 
have regular contact with adult persons convicted or awaiting trial for erimiaA 
charges. As of January 1980, only 15 of the 57 eligible jurisdictions report compll= 
ance with that provisionj 21 additional juriadictions rt ported "-progreii/' seven 
reported "no progreM," eight provided "inadequate information'- and six are "not 
participating'- (10, p. 41). As of April 1977, the laws of 47 States permitted deten» 
tion cl juvehiloi with adults in the same faoility (10, p^ 41). 

It is believed that this lack of progress is due to primarily to the limited funds 
available for construction or modification of facilities to meet the requirements, 

RECiniVSili RATES FOR JUVEHIL&S PLACED IN SAlh AS COliFAKED TO OTafiB Al^TER^ 

KATlVEi 

National data is not available that compares reoldivism of juvenilei who are 
placed in various custodial alternatives prior to adjudication^ However, a study in 
Massachusetts found that the highest recidivism (based on receipt of a new 
probation sentence or a recommitment) amonf juveniles committed to various 
program types were for those placed in jails (Tl percent) or secure care fadilities 
{67 percent). The lowest recidivism were for those placed in foster care programs 
(41 percent)} nonresidential programs (45 percent) and group homes (46 peroent), 
The same study concluded that - -since around 80 peroent of the youth are in 
relatively open settings ^ith relatively low recidivism rates , * , it is poisible to 
put the majority of youth in open ^ttings without exposing the community to 
mordinate danger'^ (i, p. 2), 



■Bated the pFoi^irtids reflicted la tba 197S count of penons uadif 18 tiiid 

ta Jail. 

■ BaMd da the eitlsiated total ^ambtr of JuTistlei reftrf id to juvtaila court latafae 
who Tare ia a Jail or poUca lockap o^iraifht la 1P7T. 
< B&i^ OB the propoFtioa rta^ted ia the 19tS iHlaj coaat of JavesiiM h^d In jali^ 
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LIKELY i£Ct7RE PLAG^MINTS NEEDED PRIOR TO ADJUDlCAHON 

The Uniform Crime Reports indicate that arreati for a violent offonie in 1977 
were made of SI ,695 peraona under 18 (including thoie who are clanified aa adults 
m some Statei) (10| p. 79). Such arrests involved only 3.7 percent of all 1977 
srrestiforperaonaunder lS(l,p. 37). ^ *^ff 

According to National Center for Juvenile Just' i data, 73.9 percent (or 
l,&o3,627) of the 2,508,961 pereons under 18 procesied by the juvenile juitice 
syjtem in 1977 were diverted away from further formal handlinf prior to adjudi- 
cation 10, (p, 22)^ * " " 

^ 91}^^ penoni under 18 adjudicated for a violent offense by the juvenile court 
m 1977, placement m a deUnquent institution wa# made for 13.2 percent of thoie 
adjudicated for murder, BA percent of those adjudicated for foreibJa *'^ape "10 9 
percent for those adjudicated for robbery, and 3.8 percent for those adjudicated for 
agmvated or Simple ^ault (l,p, 63). j uiLsieuiur 

Although serioui offender (includinf thoie who commit serious offenses or who 
are chronic offender) constitute a small part of all juvenile offender they bib 
reapoMible for a disproportionate share of juvenile crime. In the elaasic research 
can-ied out by Wolfgang and hia coUeapies, it WM found that 6 percent of the total 
cohort w Li responsible for 52 percent of the total number of offenses, 53 percent of 
the personal injury offenses, and 71 percent of all the robberies committed by the 
cohort. In another study, Strasburg found that juveniles ^th five or more arreits 

... were charged with 86 percent of all offensei committed by the sample 
... including p percent ^ all violent offensei." Further, bm the Task Force on 
Crime of the Violence Commission obferved in 1969, "When all offendera are 
compared, the number of hardcore offenders is small relative to the number of one- 
time offenders, yet the former group has a much Wgher rate of violence and inflicts 
considerably more serious injury". Finally, Vachss and Bakal observe that '*No 
more t^an 6 percent of young people charged with delinquency can be called 
violent, yet, despite their smaU pereentaie, these deeply disturbed young people 
are responsible for as much m two-thirds of the total of serious offenses committed 
by persons under the age of seventeen*" 

A strate^ f^quently proposed for the serious Juvenile offender is incapacita- 
tion, James Q. Wilson has stated that "If much or most serious crime is committed 
by repeaters, separating repeaters ffom the rest of society, even for relatively 
bnef penods of ttoe, may produce major reductions in crime rates." Shinnaf 
speculates that, [Tjhe mte of serious crime wotild be only one-third of what it is 
today If e^very pemon convicted cf a serious offense were imprisoned for 3 years " 
uonve^el)^ Van Dme, Conrad and Diniti earted out a cafeful study to dtter- 
mine the effectiveness of a jpolicy of incapaaitation and concluded that, must 
not be espected that a pohcy or incspacitatlon will result la a signifieant statis- 
tical reduction in the mta of violent crime," 

Shannon also examined 25 variables in an analysis of the seriousness of juvenile 
offenses and concluded that it is erroneous to asiume *^that statistigjOly simfieant 
relationships and reasonably hi^ collations translate into the ability to 
predict conUnuity in bahsvioF." Monahan, in a revtow of prediction studies eon* 
eludes that between 65 percent and 99 percent of those predleted to be dangerous 
or Violent do not go on to commit such bji aet. 

Feld states that "virtually every incarcerated juvenile wiU eventually return 
S u ■ ■ * imperative for both the community and the individu^ 

that the period of separation not be a source of ham, inju^, or irreeoncilabl© 
estrangement" (1, pp. 28-32). * ^» 

Based upon a^ove flndinp, as well as i^ormation from the 1977 MAisa- 
setts Task Force on Becure Faeiati^, the National CouncU on Crim© and 
Dei nqueney, and the U.S. ChUdren's Bureau, it is estimated that 10 percent of 
thoaa juveniles alleged to have eommitted an offense would reaulre secure deten- 
tion pnor to adjudication (9, p. 2| 4, pp. B42--543). 

moBAmimTT mat juvsHitiEs plagep ih ^ommavmm Brnm^Qm nmrna ab- 

imiCAttO^ WlLXi sun AWA¥ 

N&tion^ data k not availabli compving runaway rat^ among luvtniles 
pl^ed m all typ^ of eust©^ altemativ^ pending adjudication. Mowivir, a 
i^dy of 11 propwi that funotioned as dternatlves to Incarciration prior to 
adjudication sbowed that runaways in 1976 Mgtd from 0.0 to 10.0 Mrcent 
With an ave^ ^ 44 p^t&t (0. p, 1^). 
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COST LLSMEHTO 

Average costs per day for several different forms of juvenile care and custody 
in 1077 dollars are» 

Home detention_ = = ^ = = S14 

Attention homo^^^^=^^_ = ^ = ^---^^ = = = 17 

Small group home^^^^^ = ^^=^^^^ = = ^^=^^^^=^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 18 

Socurc det,ention^^^^^^^^^=^^ = =^^ = = ^^^^^^=^^ = ^^^,=^^^ = ^^^[10i p. 48]^= 61 

Variables affecting custody costs include: 
Sicurity level 

Residential or Don^residential placement 

Degree of community isolation 

Services provided in program or out-of-program 

Staff/juvenile ratio 

Max of person in custody 

Percent of capacity^ and 

Recidivism rate (12, pp. 172-183, 195). 
Per bed construction cost for new large (e.f!;,, 400 bed) high security facility 
in 1977 was estimated at $d2|000 (12| p. 192). Per bed construction cost for a 
new or modified small medium security facility for a jail is estimated to be 80 
percent of that— or $41,600, Due to severe wear on such facilitiESj mid rapid 
remodeling or replacement^ a five year amortiiation is assumed. 



TABLE COMPARATIVE COST OF FREADJUDICATION CUSTODY FOR JUVENiUS INCLUDING INITIAL REOlPlVISM 
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SIO, Oli, 764 


111, m% 637 


$60, m, 171 


$4, 161, 764 


$4, ^1, ^1 


$6, 810 


Total 2-yr cost.^.. 
TotiL. 


$24, 132, m 


$36, 1S8, 141 


$14S, 7i2i SW 


111, 453, 034 


tl3, 107,743 Sl4,i74,tt0 



t Assufflei that 50 pefcent of juyenit^ are eurrentiy beliii pfacad in jails thit do not meet lepiration eriteria. Thus the 
capital DUtJay cost to meet the separation Eriteria are stiniated to add an addlttanal S12 par day (baiad on tiie fallswlni 
computation: $41,600 par bad coit diyidad by I yr imortlistion aqua Is $S,320 annual ^t divlaed bv 365 days per year 
equals $24 par day c@if divided by OiO persani far thoia additional parsons wtie need lepantiou eqnals $12 per day). 



COIfFARATlVE COST ANALTilB 

Based upon the above information, the cost analysis shown in Table 1 (p. 7) 
(ufting 1977 figures) can be made of jailing juveniles {with the required separation 
from adults) as coinpared to sonie alternative strategies. Table 1, reflects relevant 
variablea (e.g^ lengtn of sta^, cost per day; reoidivistn peroentage) that impact on 
juveniles handled in five different cuetody alternativee^ The domputation shows 
that yontinuing present jaiUng practices would cost $24, 132/109 for that group of 
juvenii'js over a two year period as compared to S28| 882,633 for removinf all 
juveniles from Jail and plaoing 10 peroent In secure detention and the balance in 
small group homes. 

Two other options are prohibitively expensive (e,i.| placing all now jailed into 
secure detention would cost il49j752^567 and nroviding for complete separatioii 
in jails from adults would gogt $36^ 198, 141). The placement of aU pereons into 
group homes is considered unacoeptable since some persons are deemed to likely 
require some secure custody^ 
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The above fonnula does not account for possible costs that may be due to 
fuctoFH juch an dulay in court pmec^^mng and availability of l)aiL However, these 
(and other) factoPH could be inGludtui into a loGal computation of relative costs 
and })enefit?4^including a modification of any of varialjles in the above comDuta- 
tion if de^ilred, _ . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ba^ed upon the above assessment, it is recommended (for economic and pro- 
grammatic reasons) that: 

All juveniles handkcl by the juvenile justice system prior to adjudication 
should be placed outside of a jail and that only approsimatelv 10 percent of 
thcHc juvondes would require placement in a secure detention facility.^ 

Policies and procedures should be established to adequately screen out those 
persons not requiring placement in a secure detention faeility. 

Existing funds should be reallocated to accomplish both of the above. 
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^ Strengthening Families as Natural Support 
Systems for Offendere 



SBnfKS prsfimms in the field ef sfTstidsa 
tfsditiohilty feeui their effdrts oa F^hiU' 
Uiiagt Eflnti^UlBff er ottierwiH *^fieit!ng^ 
the ffidivtduAl eirtiider, while llitle s^tematJe 
ettentlsii fs givra tp spouss, pifeiitEU ehildrE!!, 
reistifte ind other Ug^fimaUy rdetee Individ^ 
uela whose welUbeJnf U oft^n pbe^ in J«p£r^ 
M ft rsalt of the o^ender'i inaraimtion. Al- 
thouA the offender tn prim la provide witt 
food, etothlnf, iheitef. mmm ep^Hyni^ for Job 
trmlnins asid other ^pm of phrsM end em^ 
tional support, the funlly, *nd speiiAEmllr the 
wonus, be fma left behind hrs bid to dekl mm 
•n her Bceda stone. Hot only siust ihe stAUIsh 
A new Ufe, slts for her ehfldfen ud wfthsUnd 
the ^e of soeial eritlelsm thit can oecur &a s 
rault of the eHme tommttted by her loved one, 
but ahe must Also lam to with the un^ 
f4m!lHf And of^ fnyhteiijng^ court and pH^ii 
•ystera^ in (?rder to mAmtaln meanliigful oontast 
with the offender^ 

lb tsen documented that Inmate who do 
mslBUin familr tis while In priion have a betttr 
change of remain inf out of pilaoa aft^ their 
rel^K. Drawfnf from a gtudy of 411 pruonen 
of A mlnimu!!) aecurii^ faeill^ in CalifaiTits. Holt 
and MiUeV in mh ^uscludid that there was a 
stroiif and eonaiatentlr Poeitlvs relatlon^fp be^ 
tween parole Ayeeas and the malnteaince of 

« Ml Ftokaa b HKstEn dirvctcr, Wma Is Crfafa. 
HsHffttp C«, nd Dr. AIM in ■rrf iM a r af agfaj B«fk 

yaiTffiiiiy «f CwHttine Sskttfmi SmUL Wcffc. w«t 



atrong famllif Um during ImpriaonmenL The 
itudy iU^sta that faml^ nembenp as a natural 
aup^rt ^foup fnr o^endent, ha.ym a trsnindous 
potential for aaalstini In the rtint^rimtion of the 
off«ider to eommunl^'' life. 

Since family membefi th«fnaelve, however, Are 
under new preaurs and face new financial and 
emotioftftl burdens durlsff the aepafAtlon pHKos^ 
thsy are usually not In a psltion to aerve in an 
eff^tive he Ipins opacity until they stabilize their 
own lives and adApt to tte *'criafs*' altuatfon 
bfoufht on by their loved one'a incAfcentloh. 

Judith Welntraub and Mary Schnrta, In their 
article entltM, "The Prisoner's Wife: A Study 
In Crisis" recofiilied and dogumentid the nt^ 
aiiil imf^rtahce of p^mpt asstatance for familia 
of offeiidm^ It is thae Isdlviduals who most 
be helped to sustain themsel^ and to malntsin 
stable relationxhlps durlnf sepsrAtion so that the 
family unit ean offer an offender the sup|>ort 
and securltir he will need upoii hfs rdase. Ai^ 
thouf^ speelalii^ assistance to prisoners* faai- 
Hies can bo essentlAl to the welKbeIng of tiie 
family membeFA themselvs and their eor/ispond- 
ini ability ta assist In tltf relnt^ritlon preccss 
of the offstder, r^^nitloB of the ynlqus needs 
of ^slB fafliilla and ap^priate servica are 
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mNOTHlNlKQ FAMIUS HAm^ ilrFPOOT rrmiti M OITENTO 



n^««ikbte ihm^gh sixtlnf Kslal itrTki af«n- 
Aod, «ifsi UiNfffa nirtinff IjtefAtgFv on 

osidi of thte tpsiU fn^up» H prBsU liftls 

wM^ w cffaijvd^ adflf« High anda.^ 

m M^i^ te mm th« ip«|al nods ef off«d^ 

BsUd ss ^Inf kifUy io^BfoI In Aa^etishfU' 

Wanti {n Crisis ia • pri^ta, asepnAt pr»- 
ftiBi which stillw trained v@Innte«n %s supprrt 
M usiM 'm&nm ffsm th« Orattr Hartfnri 
am whoa hyahairiai boFfri^idi or have 
ban ■istsa^id to priasn fer the flfat list Wmam 
Ib CrMa waa impl^^tad is March ef 
DgH^ the plaBnint tAmtm of tb^ projects ih^ 
Advlaerr E«rd of Wasira in Criiia de^^ed 
atvpfal baxic, untotjrfili sncepts and pftmiia 
upoo vhkh the prpffnsi itiielf how mf*tmi 
il) The Uie of ^olunteeFi mg Mrvice pfsvfden* 
(2) The fftatieiishfp aa the prfina^ tool @f 
vdunteaF, efid (S) Advoafy u s rek of the 
volustcer. 

L Tk$ Ut^ of VolMMtem aa S^rw^w Prsfidm 
—The Srst deeUion reached hy tht plannti^ ef 
Wemen In CHaU wa* ■a ovtrwhelmtnt commit^ 
aieat |o the uae of trained women vdyntes^ 
aa the primary ffervic^ pnivfdfi^ to elleBt& The 
Board and i^flf rmehed thfa dKlitioii aft£F eare^ 
fulb" dwymentfsf avalUble mareh sad o^rv^ 
inf the sperfea^ of ainfitr&iii worata w^h 
aiea wert itnt ta prfsoa. Th^ Fallad that 
wetaea whaee mea art aeateaeed to prim 
perience what is usualty tonaed ai a *'cHsii'* 
la their livta, a shell imi Bltoatfo&jU dMurha^^ 
^eepC In uniayal elnuasteaea, th^ aia net 
pathetofinllf daaujM^* Based on this Jafefnia^ 
tk»» the Board eemlodid that aioft itsmm eaald 
Uim to the abmpl and diatregilag thaaga la 

_ * %» far nHM^i IjIm hfcto 4 «£, <-eHin VbtlH ml €w^l^ 
^ rmf^^tm. V4 IT* I ilimi: £a» !■ 



^ttS^ s^^J? .fas 



17 

theiF life m\m with the help ef aa lnforn7#d» 
aensitive Indfviduiil (i^luntetr}. 

In September ©f ItTS, a sti^y on the flrat 8 
months of the pfoffram's oi^ratlna was eoRiple^ 
under the nopervlslea of the Unirgrsftr of Csa- 
neetieut Seheot of Sogfat Wofh,' The rsj^f^her 
drew a tetat pepylation sample infludinr all 
wli^U and vofuateera eajmi^ la the Womta In 
CrWa ^fnm from Marth 1. IWHt throyrt 
Ott^r 31, 1977. tatervftv teh^ui^ and quel- 
tioBi^ltw wtfi devebpedp pi^ttiaed in the Add 
and administer^, Cllento and veluntieA wti^ 
eontatted usinfr alt ai^tlaMe infermation ea roc- 
ord at the Wonien In Crisis oflfee. In all, ^ ©yt 
of a toUl p^lblt simpfe of ^0 tlJenUi were 
admlalstered a periienal Interview: 16 were un' 
able to 1» etrntactEd and £ refi»rt to he Intef^ 
viem^. In additlsi, U of the 16 ^lunteera wl» 
had previdel tiie servitg to the clieabi la t!» 
sample were Id^atiAri ami latefvfew^ Hie Intef^ 
view proe^uri wu Ktandardized and iysttmati. 
faiiy applied to slitnts and volunteers sllke. Thi 
studr effefed trident that those veluateeim whe 
had been regrulted tfQm the eemmualtj. trsla^ 
by file program and asslfned to asslit famllis 
of effenden had been hlfh^ iuet^ful ia their 
lols aad offers lav^Iuable senriee! to their 
clltnts. In addition, statements made by volun- 
teer. eUents and rtpr^niativeii from eommuntty 
ateBda eonneeted with the preffwa slrefmed 
sei™i Impertaat ^%as why veluateeni an aad 
should be majsr srvimHvei? fer the Womsi 
in Crinri Fi^»m, All of thae fictdra have 
untveraal impllfttlonai 

(1) Veluatani as helpen art net seea by 
^tentiat ellents m prafetsl^at ''do^modm" or 
as ^rt of any i^irtem wasted with thfir recent 
experieaces, bat rather as eeacefned pee^e «d- 
dressia^ baste human needs. 

(ij %'oluntefrs as pri^'ate eltlteas, taxpaj^ra 
and eommualty psrtlripants havs a v^ted ia^ 
ter^ la the funetiealnir of the ^errMlonal pre€^ 
ess. Their la^'oh^mstt In this preeefn not eaU^ 
sen^i as a means of monitoriajr the i^stem but 
eaa also senile as a toot ftr Its Improvement, Oae 
rine esample of leluateers as ^leemakef^ for 
fhanire has afrurred ot^er the past j^ar and a 
half at Superior Court la Hartford/ Velunteers 
from \Vomea in CriMis are pi^eat ia eourt eMh 
Mateneinir day to appfoaeh and assist faBiiliei 
Immfdiatoly after aa offeader Is Matenced and 
takn away. Wi»n the pnirrMm laitlally b^a 
this «i^Heei rourt effieials were susi^cieUs ef 
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ill* ^ianimmm and tetmtd iiidiffetiffit U \hs niiili 
of Nmlllm In the eoiiK Nettlnf. For fssethM, 
bewmr* tto Jwrt shmfywd tht p^Uve ^este 
fs^tin^ fpTBfn iiifdnutkin mod syppoft pf^^idid 
fuilte ia EtHift mm & rtsult^ Uit ititiilivify 
of ttsi eesft |»i»iiBd hu e^ii^ 

lir« are Bffw p^BfuJly sertisc faaiilbi ts 
WdecB CfUfa volun^irp for wLMn^ ud 
art s^ttbr mAmmled^^ an sadefi^udii^ @f 
tbf mnm hdmg m^m^ by ths frills. 

(3) ^ a of their panldpatisB is the 

provncu v^rivnt«f% rstive pena^ latufacyau 
■hd oppdrtuaitia fer eduatien and ireirth. AD 
Toittotfers are require ts seeij^tte the IntensiTe 
Wo^ii in CHsts trmfninir lir^nm ^fdf« ^^b« 
nieiit tm fnadg- Train m|f gensists sf fsur elastreeia 
Reiiiloa*, »ch 3 h^fa in length, Tspla iKlude 
AS iBlndu^tioft to the eiimfhai justM i^fi^t 
valos clarifkatisa, fntefptrasiyU ikjlli, crUla is^ 
ten-ZBtisn^ the cyllurt af povcHy and a detEflp^ 
tlon of resoures in the eemmunity. In fidJitien 
to the fteaxroom r-saiona, VDlunteti^ ire alao 
provided with orienUtloni tg Correetfonal Inffti^ 
tytlosa and Sypenor Court. Periodic iRsenrl^ 
tf&iiiinf^ Ksiona are held throufhout tl^ ymr in 
order to provide detailed information on ipsiaU 
Ized topli^ of InterEi t to Women In Criiiis velun- 
icerm 

Tht?* irro^'th and inereu^ myt'mr^nms of volun^ 
t«en* in turn, aifecU the ftltitods of otheri In 
the community with whom thty eomi in EOntaet, 
Wopien in Crisis voluiiteen* inter^'itwsd for the 
pr^^tam Rtudy hiRhllghted some additions I ben#^ 
f« gained throujrh their in\'olverrient with the 
pro^miii^ HaJf of the H'«rmen intcr%icwfd «toer%'td 
an ineraie in their awn sensitivity to the preb^ 
If mx and stfeRgtha of othei^ i tppf03tlmate1^ one^ 
third of the volunteers felt thai their fORimunka^ 
tl^ skilLs be^mt more highly developed^ and 
one^hird eniphaiilied the satl.ifiction thej' le^ 
eeivtd from making new acqliaintantei and com- 
injr to know women from dlfTefent soyial and 
eeonofnie bafkgrobnds, 

(4) The ^itivipiition of volunteers as the 
primary' sefvlf^ provideni to famHies of ofTtndei^ 
Is efonominlly f Visible for the prog^iin itself 
in a time wbeis essifi of service eontinye to 
increase, 

subsil intialfd hy data m U*^ w^-^lumtim study of 
the pi tgrani, ideritiR'.^ the In forma L per^^iiiii and 



^B^fa^oeal rriatkuhip betweeu &n fottm> 
imt aad her elieit as Ut« amt iisportaBt fstsr 
is tile eUcat^a •dJ^nKtit to new llfis. At 
^taia tJsNB, paf^'iilirijr on ^iteminf qo 
tha Am riait to the lutituiion and dsrint the 
first few wfdu of adjo^mea^ the -H»anan in 
eriais^ waa la eruelal need of the hufBan. pniEti^ 
al. BRff^piiated uai^mee tjat waa offef^ by 
ao obJetti«ep jafotf^ TOlsate^, 

Cl) ^fff^iii^'irg ^y^-i^lU^rdt^ of the natnri 
of the erime eoraiBlttri hf aa olf^der aad the 
UkeiDnod that the ^ens# would ne^^tate hia 
iDare^ailoet tnsat fMnia aie not prC^rtd for 
tte poaalblil^ ^t the man wilU in fM bi ffedng 
te prison f«' an iasMlnite Is^th of tim^ and* 
as a reulf, display Pjraiptoms of ahofk. i»n^ or 
eniotloiiaili tyrtaoi} in eourt when Mnleneing 
oceyr, TheMore, Women In Crisis stnictured 
In «Kh a way that ^'olunteen, un^r the supers 
visloa of a court lUlson staff ^moa, wouM be 
avallal^e in ec^rt ssh sentenclnir day to prm ide 
fminediate info^atlon on court precedupes snd 
pH»n rut^ as well as prmcttcal |fuid«n^ ^nd 
emotional support. The e\iluatioii sti^y sub- 
stantiated the assumption that Wumen ^n Crisfii 
eiientt would need and f^pond posit h-ely to in- 
formed, fi'ell mining volunt^ni In court r^ard^ 
1^ of differences in ra^ or ^ial background. 

Eighty nine pef?ent of those clleiits fnief\'iewed 
felt that it wa% Important for th^ to have 
had ^meone in court to assist them on sentencinfr 
day and the \ast majsrity of cllenis fitated that 
the race of their t'olunteer made no difference 
to them. The ty^ of human support tHst vo|yn« 
t^rs prvvide each w^k can b^t be undei^lsod 
by eamtning the speciflc ex^riences of Mm. S 
and her ^"olynteer* Jam 

Mrs. ■ w«ta in hir flftie*, is a widow «Heh ii¥ 
s«s. Hf r #tJ»l Km wms In murt i$ flrfitrftcfd fsr 
m ^siiil ^#np*. Ifrfc fpskr In m^n rsurt ts t^m 
jirfi^. ''Hf tffld him htw %hr hn^ tri#d ts hflp her m^t 
mntl hQW dj^fult jt lutd far htr. i^an afi^resefifd 
%ir%. sftfr ti^ judci ksd ttnittiff^ tht f^une msn, 
tipteli^ w^B she Wis sad sshed if ihr fay|d be ef sny 
ssiftsfwi ts Kfr. Mrs. and Jmn wmt 6&mm toe^thrf 
In thv Mllwir^ wh#r¥upen Mfs^ ^. pyt htF h*wi w 
Jsb's l^yldfr sfid we^L Sh# Ihtn fSpWiied hir tmU 
ism ef fnislfttlon milk itiSific In s^ikins Nferf the 
Jvdrf, Jsn BssHffd WfT thsfc bcr rBmRrnti had made 
■ smk impsei en %kf eosrL Afitr ulklnf with Jsb 
ftr msmhtr tl mintti^ Mrs. Smn thst ^iBit u 

I ih«qcht I dMn^ have mnrsmt m lam tow thci« 
is hdp 

(2) Fir^t VhiL^Thm fifst Visit by a woman 
it he'^ loved ohe In prison In usually a sniy dl^olt 
kXperitnce. Thei^ are a gr^t many sp^lflc 
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KMictiTOiNe WAUU^m AM ifAfimy. mirrmf mvis fm 

^ 1^ imitytjoPi whkh eu bs mrvh^gf to 
■ fmmi^ immhs' who onKesstBch^ im «spi^»^ 
to* Mif^ la smh a ^i^ni ^HPemnt. 
Tka fatatte ef th« prtfcuii {toef m efls prmoit 
•a jaMfMQslaMe prsMcri Is a faiBllj li^heut 
private HmiuporUtHe,' 

apprufjilate isf^rfnattsn asd Ru^Mt rHrrwify 
evtf^eia thsa pnctM and ^notkiial obtlm* 
w dtteriBlBe her f^Hnfm tonnls ntst^ 

queit i^lt^ For thU m^B, the iiiltial Adr^i^ 

Boari and MaJf of IVsskb in CHab M tliat It 

wa* iBiptratii^ fop a TolysUer« aa part sf hep 

J^b F»^ittibiIitJs, to aceeiBpas^ a wmsan on 

hep fipat vaii ^ the prUon, The voluBtfer weuld^ 

in no wa^, ^ part of the Ktual vlHlt Itiiilf hut 

would fee a^HaUe to irvlde i»maa Qifod#i 
pr^eedupe am! dt££tia her Potions to it 

befope and afUp the viiit Itself. In addllloiU hj 

offeHnfr private tranipoHatforr iurinjr weekday 

houpiu the VDlunteers weuld providing the 

^woinan in crisis'' with the oppsHunitr fo vUtt 

tor the flPit time under epswded eendii'ona 

and for a topper period of time. 

Thf: e\'alyati-3n ntvd^' of Women In Crisis s^j^ 

porttd the program** eomniiitmeiit %u the use of 

vobn Iters htlpei^ on the first vfaiL CHef half 
of the ehenU intervitwed experienced i^p and 
ntrvousn^i hefope their fiRtt visit to the InstitiH 
tioB. TwD^third^ of the ellents inter\ie«'ed indU 
c-atfd that they ulkfd with theip volunteei^ about 
their fwlin^s priop to the fi^t vwit. Over §5 
percent of the clients who utrt a^mpanled by 
thelp voIuRteei^ on theip finit vjsit sid they 
heavily on ihm \i>lunteep> ppeienEe. Ulitn ask^ 
whethtp it was helpful to have had a ^^lunUer 
lEo wiih tbefn oti the flmt visit, 13 pereent of the 
clients r^pohded positively. Only th^ elienla 
who wtF^ already famjiiar with the proeedure 
felt thai the voiuntfep'H ft->^>t|Kt3nee wa* net im* 
perati\ti It would seirtit, therwfope, from this dalat 
that the prest^nte of a furin^i objective pepson 
at this frit Irs I time in th# family's adjustment 
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N#t ^ tte im tiw. f vn 
itot Hb* mwmi m «fas miti m matk \n roiitnd at 
Mmlf, Uity W9 Ttat •» ^ tfet prfM km^Yigf f*F 
t^t «^ I mm I RiiM sfftr h«f. 

W» Milled ^kflr ^BFUIjr dfiv* Is Ssf^rn bst li 
*f ippwM Ik* psfUiit let mt Qm w^sm, I hIi^ 
m fmw t3tprwf« radd iuly fkiaaiJ- Wt wsiM ta^ 
w^tt U tk« dfiaHar ud ^ If« mIU^ 
A{ tkiii fsinu D» t^pif^ dm. frfind 
1^ J» U7 fiiAtat> BBd ImlMsd tfeat iks wsay sfvtF 
™* Is tito swhii plsft mia. 2 mt wiUi im^ u ^ 
ttm ud tMiitly Kwnsid b» Ifi is iQtB yi* ^WUmt 
m, risEit Wr *u jubsL iy u mnuiM 

•ad sBgfeai ty SH litr ai tltt wmk Aft^ w^i miBid 
Ute beyf^ ytt £|d teslljr ca te. Lstar ibc tsld Bit thai 
Urn arSflU ^TRi- dw h If H kad eat k 

It shosld b» ^^Mied, at this potnt, tlal 
Wdsan In Crisia viMaBteefa art Instnaeted la 
aceompin^ a eltent gkIm oa this flrat, eritjal 
visit The ppo^iam doa not want the volunteer 
to spend her cime simply as a chaoffear. Nor doea 
it feel that If fg h^pful for the "woman in crisEa" 
to develop a ^petyen^ en the ^lunt^r for 
tim'isportstlon a Joiif period of tirae, Clienta 
sps, therefore^ eneffli«fi^ to develop their own 
pe^ureei* Siitee many clients mentioned durinf 
Uff evalyaiion interviews that the institution was 
nifhtenlny for titem only until they beeame 
famili.ip with the visiting routine* it Is ap^reiit 
thai €ontinuei volunteer syppopt on additional 
visits is Uiinec^apy, 

{3> f fte to sAVftk AdJitjitmeHi Feriij^.— In 
addition to the eritiral support that a votunteir 
provide to her dient st the speelAe points of 
erisis on sentencing day and on the flrit visit, a 
voluntsr Is also s^tlilable a* a resourre on eon^ 
tinuinir. intensive basis foP the 6^ to S^w^k period 
whieh usually riAeftp the avePa^ f ritical adjusts 
ment time for a woman whse lo^^ one has 
recently ^tn Ineareeratri. Periodic foltowup cen 
continue until the point when the man is pelessed 
fi^m the institution if the family deslrei this 
support. Clients Inter^'lewed indicated that of alt 
the typ^ of ftSMlstsnet provided by the volunt^n^ 
during this adjustment pepiod, it was the most 
helpful to hsve been able to relate on a humsn 



very helpfuL One vsluntfer de^pibri !iv^Hg another pefMn, to have "someone to talk 



r elient's (ifni visit arid her own pole as an im« 
portant helper; 




■f iu ria^is t . 

ta*^ t-rT S^tr^'^f ^ . ^ 

m^m mtsHtmm k^n mir ittntir* ami «N 

tip^ BIW i« 



The foltowinif Mtep, whi€h un^ ellent wrote 
%B her voliinteep, describei the impart that their 
relationship had on htP llfei 

I tou tfili itttvr te Inew hstf r^u ftrld. I wiih 

that wh#a ffri^ thl« fftirr fou art in caod nfidi- 
tlsfi ef health, 

llfs. yr£. i ariih roy ha«« a i»d lufk In raur 

9^fwn, who I wmm the pkaiura ia kaew, t wayld nfvfr 
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^ wmmAL 

ffwfidjj win I wu ftbe*. 

fSifiilis. SU7 U Bk« *i Jnay aiz, | will Bhraf^ rtn^^r 

III, 4^»of«ry u ■ RoU of the VslHitrnf.^ 
Although the liUtimt Boftrd tf Women In Criils 
sHtjjdertd thm emotloul syppcrt ud uaiitaiies 
pfDvlded te a fsmilf f^miter bf a vsiuntsr to 
bt of eritlal ImporUnee, It ilae r^ofmlied ad^ 
dJttenil coDEemi of elleiits whkh eeukl eoi be 
addrflised Uireygti enuitiQul iuppert tl^ie. F»ii' 
111^ in tumioil ii«d a^^nite infoFitution in 
onier to nukg r&tioBMi dsluoni ibsut tbtlr fa-^ 
tiirg, Tbtjr need to |d«itify uid aUbllBh eon^t 
with the sppropriate perionnel st the InitltytlDB 
M that their sneen» and fari about their bvsl 
ona tmn be exprsHd and addraKd. Tlief mi^v 
need pra^tieal, pref^ioaaJ kivI^ er criaU in* 
CefventJoB to aileviaia os-^olsf of esicrsmEy 
■ItiLit|on& Many famlUa facing prabl^na k aoon 
after the ofTtRder'a IneareefatJon faJ helpjeu 
and Dvei^helmed, For this rason* lYm planneri 
of WDimii in Crtais included tlMt it would be 
Important for well t^lnedi Informed VDlunteera, 
aa ^Ft of their aMi^mentt to assume a rsle 
of advocacy en behalf of their clieny^ Thsy, aa 
voeal repraentativa of an atabltshed orfaniia^ 
tion, eotild srve u liaaona and invatijEatoi^ to 
pither and Interpret necaaary inforratlsn and 
ateer fllentA towarda appropriate, eiiiating mtv^ 
fen. They eould mho Intervene on U^ya relatinf 
to the prlHB if the elieit had a justiBable eom^ 
pUint and reeeived so HtJafastory ra^mat ^ jt^ 

SIntt Hareh of 1977 when the 
elal^ b^an opention^ Y^unt^rs have asonied 
edvo^^ rols iii ■peeifie ^aa« Various typa 
of ■erviee* that votonteerB have pnvtded and the 
raylta ef Uielr InUrv^tlon are aumn Had 
below I 

An ajH^feid nethtr ttOfd hff 9<riifilKF Wntus h^r 
mn ^4 bffii ifriiiic it ^npUihii^ that Itv 

wm9 Wise 4nnvd ai tJw priioii. fisf* th# 

Bstbtr wu BBabte ts clariff elMMlioai tKt niynii#r 
iflitilBtteB at a iipUMu atit* ef Wssicb in 
CHiis asd fSiaMMid, 1^ itiyicF^ f^m. Uat ^ 
laBui^ «M Bst May nmilfmttd. 

In lii^ tvn'MiistieM vltk a fssa^ fuiiijr RUBtbii . 

ifQfHs had itet RiT^kd ^ thitdffii m ■Hh«L Hit 

svfliu was 1 Uut ih« fsngnitfa did mt 

kart ai«P>r elailii^ ij w**f is ^h»L Tbi nlBAlRr 
■ ■ afiM t Ml 19 tte wwaa y ..^ rim a teal m^ism 



P16&ITI0H 

fa«Ak IfiiMittff. WfM tJb« traiM Kiaircd i^rinl 
rlatHilia tor h9f rhiidrrn, &W vad lh« TolBiitfcr 

is tf» «i^^s| ■ad rnHstfffd Uw ^atMrfq fa ele*«f% 

A ^nnipfr vhMf fljffil w&l htlnm t*irt#d ffem hir 

■ mitlNd ftr luitays Urifif ^uafterv tm htwtmli mmi 
htt rUldf^ 

A v^aa^r whB^ tlirmt ni teiwif and iiBhi^d In 
■ IBbyriiafl t&WB iffaREvd fef a prtieUrShlp Is a fUus 
•t tb? bfal Y.W.C.A' lh« wfimah ea ildl iht 
mi a^ wItt tt^r wmch duHaif Ufi» daf. 

An ag fad ar tsa^tad MrtET far fedp in 
Rtabi»k|iifr a nIaiMitakip wUh Ma 3%«|¥Br-o|d aan 
'wkm HiHBa with hla farmer wift's paints. Tha 
parfnb had ariraf rsp^N la aur af tlit affffidtF% 
lattan b cbcsL A Tptsniw vraia a kOar ts Uia 
iBfsfSiiaa Uhs af Ua msa'a t« m kta 8» lipaa 
hii ftk^iaa fre^ priiaA^ WWa 1^ ia^Iavi ixipg n dc d 
ta tfa* kttafi Uia tslsiitftf wai aUa to rnsara than 
abamt %kr nan^ lataati«a and Mi awartaas sf tfca 
dlt^amn BOch a vtaii Binfel ^aaa. in^tawi waia 
appnri>yn sf the iuppeft eiTaFad br iha valiin^aF 
mad Bailed te one initiai ^sM Wlwf^ Ua thiM and 
Hli fsUiar^ Sa ^fqata t irlaiu atuofd. 

Although We^fn In rn>j^ wa-'t ei«tab|{iih^ to 
addre^ the needp of o^endeni^ familfa during 
the i-ritlal period Immediately folIowlnK^ the 
man'^ sentendn^ and Inltfa) Inearteratlon, tl^ 
pro^^m haji befun to de%^tnp aerviea at other 
kfv point a fn tfm^ when family membera ai^ 
equally In n#ed Of Vital aMlHtance. Judith Wein» 
tfaub. In her artlele, 'The Delivefy of Servlea 
to ^amlHea of Offendefs,*^ Identlf^a affat and 
amifnnient and pre and posit releMt aii addition'^ 
ally turbulent and btwltderlnt periods of erialu 
far famiUa nf sffendern. The eiperieiife!i of 
Woin«i In Crliila o^'er the ^lal ,1 yfan have 
aytatantlated her obflmmtitHia. 

When lov^ ona annot raliie tall and mwt 
remain ineaffafi*ri for i^aryinir lenjrtha of time 
prfnr to iienteneinjr^ famlHs face praEtieali en^ 
tlonai and Anancial burdena an a rault of the 
man'? abrupt alienee from the h«ne. Vital infor- 
malion on court and Jill p^oeedureit ia aa eonfya^ 
in? and dffllcult to obtain an It la once the nun 
la aentented. Family mem^fii whae men have 
atrved their time and are preparlnir to reenter 
comsiunity life have adjunted to ne# rolea and 
Mken on new raponjilbilitla duiin? the man*a 
atmenee^ Their ispectationa may not be c^aiatent 
with th«^ of the offen^r whoiie life In pHiion 
haa be«i ao vaatj^ dilTe^mt from thilr daily 
sElataiee on the atreel. Common ml* Bftd realla^ 
tk ^na muat be atalilla)»d ^wan the iniB 
Md hit fMnily ao that the offender mar esptritnfe 
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wrmantmHim return as natoil sopFOtr stmus m mfmfmtm 



fflynitjf Hffc 

Woffwfl In CrUii volustccrp began to 

pi^tid^ nipport fitmes to fHnlU#i ^ f^sf 
o^renden whs fenula fRau^mUd pridr to mb« 
t^iejBff, That fAmfly m^bm CwIh» tend o» 
ar« chsiAed u ^timuftri") nc^Te the uiaa 
tfpt of tmi^ prpviM ^ the mmnsf to fftml, 
lie of i^Uiicci sffenden, CsynKbri ind athtf 

tomtj^ publis defends ud bood^ia 
*nraB«fer^ fuiitiM in asd to the Afn^ ^ a 

Wltbla ^ "Hctars to C^mnfii^ smi^Mt 
• familf ^ttiivtler is ftVmiUbfe to eulst an ef^ 
fflidef Md hto fftrnJIr In stobUAlBt nllitk 
fBSto and to fadlfUto dfcetj^ eoiniBiinleBtlsn 
ameny faeiiljr mtmbefi, llit fsfnll^ coanstfor U 
In the piKai of deUnnlfiinf metMi far utilix^ 
lag tfsifwd volufitRfi within tfeu new prajeet 

Wofn«i In CfUIi ebd nme '^^t^^al ffs^rth 
elaaa^'' ind ^yp ftctivitla for familjf mmk^f* 
of dfftndtriL Hist nol snl^ prs^e the 

epportunity fop wom^ to nther sesial^, but 
alio eilow tbcfti to di^im eommsn pf^Wini and 
leai^ new ihilti whi^ ma^ valiiabk ts tlvni 
as th^ edjujit to new llvsi en thrir own. 
of tht topis whl^ have bttn wldraMd in the 
PHt include ilnRle peraon psrentlnr. monwr inan> 
agnnent tnd intoi^fioilal eemnusiatijRL. 



HUiAtlnir Hteniturs la ilmiied in that it hypo- 
Ihstitm on the vbHoih mtans for meeting ne^ 
of offcndcfi* fattilfs hut dda nol prsent eon^ 
ertto ptofmrna and methods for iMinf with 
that Mpeelflc rmda. Wonien in CrisU Auth^tf* 
cata a tnethfid of pfovldlnir lervies whiih hu 
major tdvantairaL In yie gftt plaee^ It ia prsetial 
end tmn be offered with llinitfd dnaneiai raoar^ 
beeauit It utillza tialn^ wonien vsluntetn as 
PfimKry Mn'lee prsvidei% In sdditisn, it provide 



the eppoFtuni^ for v^unteefs, m rep rsentaUva 
ef thilr eommunitia, to nerve In a piwitlve w»y 
and eontiibutt to the adjustment praeeiui of of- 
finders' femilfa. Not dnly do th@t vslunt^m 
raiia personii rtwsrdii tnd satisfaHlonUt but 
th^ miflo oB-ir an efrtetiy^ itnlffhtforwerd fonn 
ef assistanee which It ▼itwe) as muine fun. 
ily nitmisPi crisis* To Uie estent that fam^ 
ilia art uUtM In dalinff with eriseii« there Is 
tvti7 raton to bcUtvt ^t th^ m be strengh. 
eaed to be^itne a major mmr^ of eupporl in 
fyrthtring the rthabUitatioQ of the offender u 
welL 



MUra M. "Hi4^n Vktisi mi CHib»." Ws^k VsL 

23, Ne, 2 iUmfth If^J. 

_ ErsdAy, Fmwitkt mmd TrttWi ■/ JffB in 

Praam, Lfiinj^Hi. Nfif&; D.C Hqta A Cs^ ISti 

Wi¥fj| gf Fiisoficn.^ FCt TiwtmfmS Vsltr VsL 3 ^a. 2 

Halt^ HenHUU bad Hilkf. P9aal4 grpffrmiSami im 
fn^tt FmmU]f RtlAfkmakipm, RrMrrk DMlisn, C§Iifar< 

Bt^la^ CalifllfBEa: im.Bum¥f 1112. 

MaFFii. PAulin^, -Ffithcri In WHsst^^ BrUigk Jmitfmtl 
*f Crimimitfigf, VeL 7 Umil, 
_ lleriii, PBuifflt, rfuaarrt amd TkriF FamUita. Nr* 

^feiffr. N.R '^FriiSii VuitjiiKi A Bvkf^and far 

Sd^lkF^ DwM. ^ta* SagUl wi P^lieki^ 
fart* fPi FftBfiliti ef P^wamn,'' Am^nsmi 

Jaarwai mf CarFt^iam Vet 37. K*. 1 11973). _ 

Sfh«|Fti« Hmwfj Bad Wtintrau^^ iuditli. ""Tht Pris^ 
fNi#F'i Wiffi A Siudf IB Cfiiii," WmtMAL ^OMftoK, 
VeL 31, Na. 4 fDf»fBWr iif4J. 

Wlln^F. Har^r MarfU, ti^inf. and Pairw. Ed»iB. 
TrntjB^i at Pnisfiart ud fhrlr ramili*.," 

Wf inlrtytJ, Jiiditb. "Tbt Mvr^ ef SrrHFfa (a Fiiii^ 

urn at rrii^rn,"^ FbsU ^AkfnH. VuL 40. Nil 4 

lr#Mn IM Cru/f Praffam Erafamlhm: Stmftk i, Jiff^ 
mi^r 41, 1 977, HarlfaFd, Ceailf^i^E. Waa»# in CfiiU. 
iSia Uhpublbhfd d«yfftHt. ^ 
_ Zflsaiia, EiiK^B*^ and C^taiu Rgii ^baiilf^ "liarital 
Ralatlsfiihipi sf PHt^rn." JauFmal •/ Ctiminai l^ir, 
Cnmimti9gif mmd Patitm Sfiraft, VoL il, Nb- 1 jlOSS) 



T¥ n H91B tbai tfea aed isffal 9mk ^i^h mgalia ihtjr Isf^r a**r^ 
4,dH ^ismtsifel i* prnid* Eesprttitn^ asd ijttAiatk t* ^ 
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Abuse and Neglect: 
The Role 
of Runaway 
Youth Programs 



llaM. 1 l4«y*tr^#M !■ St. 
!ritf Uf fei iM face ^ kif 11^ 



frH n^JCHi*! Itri^s^i far imt. 
s^^Rp^Kd iW bFS Mai bsK 




KtM l sTim. Pwtll «f NHRi^l 

bHi, taif mnitf is tttiai as Ms t 



imm Hfi^ ■ Yestt is Fittd (¥lNl 



cfM ii^!i«rici!lif fat 



IB lit ^lipifil. 



ites «^ m4 #Klliirt IB leik cui 
iMT. aril 1:1:4 M Mb ifinrii bT 
rijiiHiipi ii af i ii>ii j iin asf 



tm^ OBi BtA j« uBfr 6t fcN 



^ » wHt Ib peiki^c ia fHiiy 
fsasa^^ 9f to M«f la^ fisiiiff 
tag Jse, Ib n fli^% pimijii 
1^ YtN Bd javMilf omc* fef far> 
^rr ^ic«! JaatU liisaiiiHi. H* dii' 
■lull riif pBH^Sf fif pH^iif pi iga ^ 
■Hi Ik Jair. ^ to Ac «ff m, lad 
fta ftAHirf IB pmy^ ms WdnaiiiaB 
MMafalp lipa^! a atBitf . |fe diJ ifftf 
IB ia^^ s miSm ftmmmt ef Jaif 
|lf{^ siM et^ ft (UNsl to«c«cf, 

Jisa't'&fhiifi^ 4mim§ ferr ft^i»¥a| 
^ s ¥Dt Mb sbSffd fwnid^fil^. 
fifiifiiHy . ^ bgaa is feff cMfg ia^ 
Mir vkM As ^aff bM to tgrm ■cttfiei' 
vkM Hhtr nii4i i H ^osHi. Jasi 



isi ari ia ffuti goH ii j Ijag tM»a Nsih 
I w^, a^ ite Ms f^i^ MfediBC 



Mif la Y«A is Hil^- Mr ftfMe 

ftfiKt fei asiesii BIT laffifiB^iMilHjr far 
h.. ifta jBttalii ladff M^ t%i«cd a 
iEaM adtr iHflif teW p yfiTii nttnd} m 

IfMfllM, PsMelm Cmmsl^ ^ fragr^ 

«f* JtelM & SffWHP if c» 
wlim$ Smhfa Jrmimr Bfwim im 



MLpaili tPQAT l lr.i-iMii^iLiiiMaj vm >i x% flQ %1 ) 
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't« ;§« iffi ati c«s iHifti Mtt 

•ad^ ^ffEHtf JHrniihlBtvir 
Iff. tf*f mimii praMhi; h|v« 

pf»Hd, ill ,n a KnfAl iBi^lsf 

AllfDiii|i nilisisi sf dg^l» ^ 
rsaiicii mart M S£>#i^ia| 

Tif f liUEfift of i^ic ifl ihii f raup 

^ ei9tt\itanti\ IB tin field. 
^^**a tl» N'ifigHi] iiiuiiitU of Mcflii] 
Hf lifh ^fiB » ciplgff thf ciiiteiKt at 
ith ibuifd p^liiien thretagli « is^ 

fifffTvd initiij i9\tfhi %iih i wef^ ef ■ 
elieni *he%£ p^ffAit tutJ 4?m«iid^ 
ifa^ child kivc iifc runa«i« hfHi«c 
frfBfn home L«fffi ihf ga^ f afiH iIub 

IB liw ISiit^ «td UMfd Iha te fiA 

bRHtc hii raifcff «it bfniHi him 
Wken thf itraiic liiff irpqncd ihu is ihe 

^« ^ te ^! yn^f faihff fg Ijji j«7"' 

llSSt^ and Inrd In ifavf. he f^' 
Mniard aM M» Mtew^ to fre* hiinielf 
ft«ii^ in hi\ teiRf afTf f» ai^^|t = 
SiKV it i4b hRn nrpefird ^ ib# 
Antfieaa Nu'^4nc Asu^iairnn liifi 
t^ff^ » pefnid gf ati fffneiii npsni of 

tad nc|k«1 ciiKCfB vhiiaini 
iwra^afnof r2 aad i^^rirter. i| 

mn tkim a fv^ln..^ irf fainilf 
fan^'vntitifd pfetileflit.! Afd ii jaiw 
tvidciii ihaf iHcrr i* l ^iita!ii»it st 
reiM «ha f.p* a«i^ twrn jtaw N^gs^u 
*t7 n abaif,1 « Bfglcwd 

TW Yevii Pefctypmfiii Bttfcaii, 
^tF, mhit^ adsjiiMffi Ihf RaiMi^ 
Yfisii Ael isd prsvidct tiippefi tik 
rHfllwi; >o«tk pfeic£i« irpdiad ike 
€mamj. ceik m MMiHieii MfisiMni 
SB sfej )«iik« pee4 laip rfw* rSB, 



ftaiifl r uMi i niai iy band niawn pref- 
•En. fla a^iiiai to naawiy 
Mf pee^g !«f%a «iitr jwiag^gfis 
i*kB n ti*si al ftone tad cipf ncttcmg 
C7iici~pftf!lK7. Mke^ difrifuhwi. 
pfBi\wmi tt Iketr rfialigaikisi wiih 
family ini fHtadi ! 

!ftfi# psfRii dwiaf a ^€fiil i-inaik 
^f»d yesifc PcwIo^Rt BiBta« 
fWiiRSKi ihai ■! Ruay aj f,|M ftt^tm 
sf ikffB tcf^icfi Neiuu of 

a^if. and ikat appmilamely a^kfr 
ya ptfEfiii did » kceayie t^y fe«Ed 
IfUi ihty %eyid ^ aiaKi;, 

J'*g reaisiy Nsif!, Spfctal Ap- 
pfKfHi a Javefljic Awyanef SSaJA^ 
ia WaahiB|f<«, m t. , aad reyih 
fEKy (VESl ia Sr Lsvii, Mit^ 

t^fi. fKEi¥ed csfiiraEii fi^ pfa, 
Henal laililal! Qf Mtaial Hcahh 
(NIMH) is ^ffarm ipcEialiffd ifici- 
d«ci liadici ef iSaie and RC|lfEl 
ifneiil ^if Eiiasl! in jg75 led !9?S. 
PriBfi eaarit'i Cauiiiy Hellrnc. 
Hyani«ii|i, Maryland, pfffariiiEi a 
^miis iiady Th* rfiulti sf iheic daii 
antfyHi ifidkaie Iktf the iaei^MS si 
v^ifliec towHd foaiM «d sikct in Ihf 
fsniiiti ef niiiawiy yatiih wai mych 
hiihfr ika pfsjcciid. Ui^ng diifeFiai 
^inihofti, SAJA aitd ¥Ei found Ihs 
W pcfffai and }| pefEeni. fftpKiivety. 

ikf if ciKnii kad cipefkafed ab9|£ » 
nfiteff tPiiMe CMarfe'i Htf{i« fgyri 
*« Dfie pcfgeai af all liieir Ealj! ean^ 
CefKd a^ic, f 

Men impenini ihaii ike acfuaj num- 
fen, ks»f»cf. Mfai if|£ faei iktf farily 
was aku« i«b ky ike ^oatk ai ike pri- 
^vy fayie far rufninf a»ay^a f^ 
shtck waald indkaie ihai |ke ysyifc 
^vflapacni tyrtaa tUieiiiei |i¥£n 
wl«r an prebckiy ks»ff ihii: fFs 
iHf iHf^^ of Bbine ally mftes Ike 
IW3 ninasay kgyiei brian |g ask %pt- 
Eiftf ^ttfuien! ibsyi pani^Anfiii pai^ 
iemi %ni f islcKf ia faniititi 
iUe to kai man ^i^ut Infi^nce nf 
ENMrtn, ilirMlk pefccivcd 
by iiaff i! 9% sbai^S. iiw rMm. 
Hhfil as df^iMsf ef ik4 "paniik^ 
i«f«" !U >^t¥^, Afief all. ai 
^y uid. - I feif.; dsK Md Ihinii," 
iiB away fia 1 family iyniBil «^ 
fiMlKl nikef ihaB ffan >■ kI sf *fe 
Hicif Tkaie pke latd Ik^ las 
«ay ftesf *k»lfie« iRfii to iiaf e sifg H 
as a jpi^insmi^ fsr katiae fnBniE^ 
Hd iiiiBiiiiani« ramiiin. 

Tk**f tiadk furikcr iaplafed ike 
rale ttl itiefijiif^ ^amlh iwnisM\ im 
deaiiflf siik adat^t^ a^na. SAJA 



^akniBd aat atead aiid MgianaJ 
a4ai*^i«lll ikaald be tfiatfd la lb 
WBi »ay at gfkcf e1it«i, i&twq At 
devfl^rafBl gf fnuiig nlaiinikipi 
wRh yewf pfaplf iM mm Baftiii fi«t 
gf fMly pn^^k^i Ob a^tm kHd^ 
¥ES ttalT p^cfn^fi indid to fee«t « 
Ike sid mcy ift^ust ts inveiv^ 

wilb riktHf afia^ ad Kgiffi ^eBiief 
ik« Meir inaai csyaif tiaj ^^eaetei 
■^ff ^ii titfyl. 

Tktic early Mad^ ltd la i kitief 
wnis iipcE I of atifrsaliTe lenricii. 
Hitk Bi the gf nii|a«ay kauics, wen 
liBpariant .rcjTipastn!! ia iniff^entiaB 
vhk ibuiifii fimailiai af leenaffn. Ai a 
tw^iU in !977 NIMH iniiiMed ikfcc 
dsBiiiifaiifH pn^tB ifkiEk eamkined 
SMiiisnal pfalKfive ienkt* witk 

In lepiembcr lha Nailenai 

Eeniar far Qhil4 Akau an^ Ne|Ieet 
INCCAN} ia iKa ekilinn'i Bynia. 
ACYF. fynitd lavtnl ^^Imtai nial^ 
!ff&|i»jii demansiraiioB pf^j«Eii. Qam 
of ^ ifinlBi, ike NafioBil Netwarii ^ 
Rsaawiy Slid Yaaili Sifvicf!, Waik« 
inpM. d.C„ cNiHf im af li! mgB ' keii 
— ^¥e«k in fH-^ and D»|fiie«, in Sae> 
ramiBia^ Califsi^ia— iij EanduEt tkc 
dffaQniwaiiflS pFBiram far idgte^fcai 
maJinain^i, tkn iffsfl iski 10 des»^ 
mitral!: 

■ Wkeiker or net a fenniBllHy'bucd 
f^way ^gf^ can ^flap effKii«e 
ler*ifei to deal miik skai^Begieet^ 
adsi^aeiBii, 

* He* a ffiiii-erieaie^, eoaimiiiify. 
M*d pragtjHi EBB »gj% «iili ihc piyi^ 
iias ef Family Siiviee!^ FrBleeii¥e 
^fTiCfi Unil. to pfg«ide i!»n cffeeii¥c 
inleneniigSi la ata^e^mgiswi 
IcKf If!, 

* fe* sanHiiniiiy'kHfd praffaiBs im 
difrenrni gcef f^ic and ceenanie nak 
ifHft adapt pragtSti to tocff ike 

af ^ im^fi ispulaiiaa^ 
leik pfajcEri Kill #e ivalaaled la 
iaam wkelker d|« tcniEt! prsYidci an 
wf»tffaily iTiieling Ike iptciaj iieedi 
ef tk« ia^ p^lniea. 

Yeyfh ia Ni#d, when Jaat fwiid rtf. 
ii BE f aample af a fampralieniw 
fsmmBatly prBgram. A pfivaie. BCMI' 
prBni, Eemmynify'kwd stemj^ YIN 
kai ^a deditaiii la ptovkjiif eHiI! 
KF*icei la a^eiiaEfflii aSd famitrct 
«nrf 1974, ^ ^ Ist iknc yiaii V|N 
kai rHiiva^ faadi iifldff ^ K«Ba»^ 
Yfiuik Aef to pfB«ide !^k«i to naj^ 
waya aad yaydsi m eitii. Wiiiie deaiig| 
sNk Ihm Jm^t4 yealk. tin agtey 
it»4ilirfd Ikai iiumy ^d ki«a ateiad 
tad iiegleE^ and ii mom aiifH^iai to 
Mft Iktir iptcM iftdi |t|f«i|k Ihe 
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§t9mf ifi fcrilMf €BiiPiil!«g. 



Ib iMiliM. VIN bit tiiUii'td I 
iHK tuffi javnti* rsBfl. 



ThHqb ^ Fhh. YIN i«ki eIsv 
pif yail fl^w i gfy i gfi fiQni hriBf neff 
il ii» Hnti^ te fdKMc poffukBsJi 

Am V null el ffec ffMwiiiaifjf Kt- 
waAiH «nam ^ Varii it Hmd, re- 



HaMRttiiMat Pfsject i ff aci*! in^ 
in^ndaali larelvtd m He ^snn. Iff ^ 
ciy iRcalivB haft bctn ig ^f> 

Til ^ia g fctatiMyiipf vftli 

Bivifiaa sf fwrnitf fanki ii Ike f^ies- 

0V1 iilHktl » ultgn silj JB^ftiic elft> 

esa, Htd liLiMiliamli Mi bvn led vPiB 
is !e«l palkt Ekiff Hd offietfi, frm 

to tikkg l&^hgv pfuu&iive finiBdy d 
I |»|k vfcfi Md btti i&eKd « et^ 
^g£lrd. Ai a f^ii tti art««feM| 
gfllA, Ad mm imim Ha^li^ vd 
Ac ^eU(f (tiSad ■ dcparM^il 

■innuliiiji sUiH^ A« ta^nt Ciild 
AblM Bi Ac lEfiBa ^ a pel^ 
■Itkcr cm take b Atac w«, 

Ak (■ BaSy foaiaiBBflicii kifliBi 
matiss vettm I* Si. ^urtri sen ast 
fj^iUr wlffe Ac ipifiai ^bhhh 
lAitiii IBi ahtif lad » ihtjr did asi 



I Ua er rs 

E if Ah^ HH7 1^ 
ifein giajiftilid aa Ipeerrigi^lt. 




! IP 8 mcvtfc 
by tJr^ ^ Rural 

Th Ursa |Hu^ii vai Mtf^n^cd 

Ibf YlWlll BfVClSfBKCi BarcSB. 

KHBiiy^teifd hncneHRtB hinstfw* asd 
IfcifBUBi ippfeaEhfi far idtilciccill 
afcitw and llf|te£^ ' 

ffca%iBt iiti^frm. Fitm, n^v ntaa»if 

^RifflfBs have fafffHIIf RbifC 

fiol^fd m p(inidiH| faniily wnun^itliiif 
^ Arir cliffits. iIb? inf rfenfair^ 
iBf ihH Htfh adi^lc^fcfli pfi>fticm« 
nmfriBi iu? Hd iNiit isd « 
riiiihi itf ieffif^niliii dfifii^MHin. For 
fifinplf^ URSA Mlrdy n<Mf« itlit 
ttmilm\ I a •hieh fedM^fiiii> irf iSm^^ 
aad Bf|>ff icJ iff tWiffl fniijitprf»l>l£in 
f^iiie^. Man; flinit'tBii talcni^cd in 
^ ndy trf ^ %i^B!rK'>KE >^ 

iBijtvtAiaJ p^^h^lflfka} and cimtiitmil 
pffibkiBk gf kfy fajnilf RKfB^n, c^pe^ 
ef the [WfH% ind thf nijh 
t^r^Ed ^«»iff OertnJIjF, Afv ihe 
pfci^iKf flf chraaif tadt«idBi} djt^ 
fufiftWHi ^ w>! as iRflniyrii} , dtprt^- 
Mgil i^ ptW ^If^yffBi tnB pHf f>r 
paffnli of chiidrffiH^ii ihf mna iiH- 
pBflini siffiaiite in diffcltnliJtmf hc^ 
h»fC9 £i|fn«ie iRiiirfainleni md ^liui' 

Jst'i Csaa I Afl UMelt 

Snef An Biielf *ai •ntifn^ laiK'fc 
fsW«iHkff wnh ib Di¥HMii of Faintly 
Srr«k« ipFS) «bi it! Iscalc Jinc't 
fH gihc f. B&o c^pciicd iBifi¥%j m M** 
tag Jinf jfiifi hff aad her fiaiil^. lab^ 
it^pflHijr. |uf aad htf tBSfheri iiep^ 
fllWf led ihftf chtldrfB Bfi sith (he 
w^ft^f it ¥a«lh M Ncf^ f» csaa^ 
MliHg. eiA Ac pFS ai^ YatA is Need 
^efkcTf tcntaj ai c^^il^rapiiii. The 
cti€ «ai ttfefs Is cetrt. ifid Jiat'i 
asAcf wli a»sdid Icfil ^mia^fr 

ScVenl cKB^cifiii ad fncifEttcii aiia 
jA i if ¥Bd Aai Ac ptiimmi bS a&icKC bC 
a i^igl aH««fc Bppc»d IB pla|f a ieif 
ia a f«i^'i afaiiil; Ir im^iiafid ltd 
eopi BriA in pnfeifiBi hafflff afiiisc if 
Btflirt s?eiiff¥d. Tllcf HBtcd Ail the 
dfVfl^iBM sf a iBCfaJ BctweA, leB| 
Ci^^teld ft ' apsfffaai Ruuffc fef 
pHtlii, h c4«>l!|r i|Bp«1aat fef the 
ywtm§a weiihi i i #1 a faalil^. A 
cM|F Solalcd j^uiMi Aif pniMid fiM, 



RtuMfyi hlla(Bt#, ^fcrtrfcfli i^VfC 
■id H^rt Ma ircffrmf 1 iifflifi^N 



i HtA it Hktly Pi ^ hanc aiMtE 



iefTi«ai Miicftn iad. hf£Bii< 

hb ifl«7 hcto Bi c iT!M¥ cnmryifd 

im pd^iiflftflf fsBltljF djFBMKi: 

in iddiiina 111 thf fKi ihil ;nyiii 
vnfkfn hatf h*tm IdcBiiftiBf ^trc 
€BC^ eil ^iiiai dmif #nd nl pii/«h:il 
ai««c ^firii Kvfflti> aflimi Ihetr 
fihiM^^ nant ^tiuil! •iffkef^ inifnsi&ed 

dBfHIp ihc tJRfA MUd^ tBdrjafd iNb Mp 

IB 75 i^rcrai rwiisiv jii«ih tipffi^ 
c^c ^.ime j<ififvi firaiftaiii^l dNi^c <v 

Br|k£l IB Ac If hiifnn. 

fCM inaliRl*iTnt hi* gI«CB |n1|«FfM« li> 

Ihe FEdrrai Md k%'mi ^<¥ffBiBeBi% 
in priiiidf tuppiff fitf pniffam dc^ 
<ciifpBftBli pniffs^jiina! irdifiiflf ^nd 
pitbtlif cif>in<> IB Ihf jTt£\ tH' 

fhjtd «Hd ^^^cfH «d ilFfiEii 

fife fnW rtf ' yiwlh pri<frii/t)^ 

IS ffraitnf em tKiiRI^ iif aNl^ 

aad lief kvi hfi<adm>eii tn the pdM ' 

^«ffal jCJn. Tf^llbBUlU^ the ^Miii 
^nili'C apCKIC^ hatf Ail hi^a r?4{^tB = 
itVf ill ^Mrh vfLiint^ PnitfWii%f ii.'E 
ftnfkcf> fji^u% priftMnb <tfl 4hB^ 

in^i^UiCf mi^nu i<r viiun^^r vhiUrCn 
aad FfJ^m^- iif «ii«leHrBt ahiii^ jfc>>ltrn 
dt^BtivU iv frfcfrfii itmth i^n^c 

pRigf^fils iA sdijilHHI. *|i>i£^rnis iiT^y^ 
aiif d|i ita^ tryM ir^lihiB.. i^wiJi 

t>tifm'i BKBUie runjikj^ yiitiih 
pn^i^ni^ 3^ i;i)mnilffllt> ^Hj^cd 
nmf faffed 1^ >min^ff adull^, 

ihctr cBtinmmeni miff vi>n4!ui;it? tit 
fhc dc*ch^infni i^f iia^i H<i«£n viKBi 
sSi ijiufn^kv. 

taitncnlim pnd ircaifwni wi!<^« In 
Ihc area t'f ^ilc^'tH 4f<ii^ ^nii 

•B«ilhf a Mtifiy nf ^r%h,-c«. At f)BC 

lime w aiififhcr, aimini c«fn fui!a«j> 

^t»lh pfifffaiB hi tni!i|ccd <4ifW 

ClICBl IB pi]B\idlHf ihf filfinaJBp iffi- 

kwi- idcflitficMiaii cmis jnicncalifif!^ 
Eiic pifflHinf: diifiHiii a^ ifcatmen!. 
iiippsfl Hn irc»^ aSd sm* niBflajenieni 
URSA' I fiaal rcpftn fK»B!i fnur 
if^rpii^ K addrc\un| a^kt' 
EeBi a^tt mi BcglRl pkhin the enn 
ifBi ufuffgrt aSd crapliaHi ef emtyigf 
f^ifA icnicc pfBffani. Iitiplemniatga 
st Afic SppfOlCtlCl SBIikl ¥Hy 9stot4^ 
iHi to prBftii rfisiBfeii p ygf rai B fsali 
Bid nnmsBity B^i. iBpdcN 

fjtf MrEfififmtiom mmM Krfgrrei 
M^t._ "mil wwid fcfciri la 

fhsfir ^ ctiiiiili a cf gi cii oc pnegns! 
sm^SR. ll lintmri Aai each defter 
has lafflfKBl iBssIedfe is i^cBiifjr 
U^ftswm libmit nd Kflcfi i&d 
^Biri^ f Rtii rndifltBi to ^letiBi. 
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t&T, criiti inirnenitsn eeyiiicliBi for 



4w^%i9 at indinctljr, fntrfcSey nfdi' 
eai ilUiiimn ud Jiclitf «Mb nCEEi- 
«*5 EJel! sgfkrf kwwt «^ to refff 
clltlilt Id ippn^Mf tffKKt far 

siid/ef m n^i^ii the luiiiiBtt 

fwil^lsf av u a^vg^aic f« Ihf 

11 if Rl fdf pirfB^i nf ^■■w| 

pf^fi^ ItLif at If kit s« ^^Kvofkff 
B^Mtim wt*paii%^.\itj far Bpftt|| widi 

faulit% Hf fir Mi« ieayid N r^eoevb^ 
fipf ffiy% iBffn#fiiHi!i EduBbfling «tih 
^ vsiia ind. tf pgity^lc, yif vitiii&'i 
flAlil;, and far |iaiM» wnfk •tl^ |^ 
iffi»c *^t%Kw\ sBd/sr jy*tiiif sourl 

>*®fi*i» »lli£fc wsyld pfev^ HfViE» 
pfiaanljp for adolcicf III vtclimi df 
of ii<|leEl Ser%irf% mifhi be 



tifltmi ud i^tr fiFniiiei, or i fBiif- 
temi r»^enliil fsEihiy for adalciffill 
aby» lad BfikEi v^iimt. 

HmtiMt ii^tL TTlii fllodei ti i 
BiulfitfrviR ygy^ pr^riffi ehifh ft^- 
¥tdfi 1 sidE «arW|y ef icr%kti ni an 
tardrinil. Bf^^p/aMtni C««imHfn»i, 

ifvu fflMiailiip wiih flifnii 1^ pr^^ 
»idin| gM-CHf|Qftfa| ier¥ie» shieh 
RKl if* RfCdt of ateietccRii. SefViftl 
pR'ided iBj|Nf iitElipde ffertatiofiai pf^ 
Ifamii fp9iiicliBgi rii|«fB|, idvBfae^ 
ai^ iscdiEii and fafniiy plaa&iai aiiiti^ 
m£^. Thtl lyps of pfsgnm sffefi ^guag 
peepk G^fgfliiaiiiK m "Iff!" tryii ff^ 
lal^flupi vtlft ihf cniBKlrr. 

Tffaiiai a dnlnc tai abuw ii^ Beilfti 
wilhiii a ruBawaj; ^eui^ prB|riin or 
sfhff eeiRBiBBitjF-batfd i|!trBi-i«c 
a|fK^ will ^¥idf aNNd Iffnapfn 
»ith a& ^fyfiiM^j; id rrfeivt Bfte^iary 
eoyiiifhai KfvitiE* pFliilf aliasing ^ 
fui iffvkf ijrtifiai Is ihifl fiii burdta 
0f thf ^ i^iigifd jF»iTh« ^ iffviEn iAaf 
tJlp ^sHijia fi^ cBUfr to iiiilile. Ulii 



^ FT^rHRmiag U alie dfiif nc^ » 
pR^fil tm Malf^fsl fr»fi bfEenii^i 
Kfisatly inVol^rd «tlh ifte jatcsiif jui-- 

i^UfRii as t!i*B|«EBtfai s^kli £«itd 
N ^ipiialtd by iM a£s4cKtBrf !«. 
isg ovi behavior ai a i^^yJi ^ afiiitivt 
family iiiuaNBiii, SueB i.-amSiiiBily' 
b«d pfBtrafRi cMi, ta na^i^ioii «rih 
Uidiiiasai pr^fffivf ifn^tcf aftBEtfi, 
pfsvidf iftaimeni ia aS ipVifOfimta! 
Een^yfive to gatsiag u ^jfiEfnl'i 

The proiram liiadcti pnifiiifd ia 
UKSA*i rtpgfi Qfffr iraad seiltiici 
•htEii esmmvaliifi ean ia drvelsp^ 
ing pf^ami is asfl the pwiibi ncedi 
of ^iciCffiii she arc abji^ or st^ 



«^ HB BiMB e Aiie^iiiiH. 1971. 

* in ^rii. "FaaiSjr DtBaBiei aai ifet 
Abatf Bf Adebiefati: A Caie fsf A 
ielapHa;^ Pkafe Sptfifti Medel Cfeiid 
tmitft^i'imml Jmurmmt ^ CkiU 
^.mm$w fitgtrfi U9 wmH: 

> InEC Ftifetf. jai lerJM, jaAai 
aad JsK ll^fefi^larttf, A^tffml Atrnt* 
amd NfiUfi; trnttrVrmMmm S^gtr§if^ mmd 
Trttimtmi Appfprntkri, laa FraaEttfp 
L'Aaa tad Riual SywaH Ai^iaiii, 197| 
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• imarpency Care in the Community— a psy* 
chiatrist on 24-hbur ealhitelephone "hot lines!' 
crisis Interventibn teams, and sho hos- 
pitalization are some of the sen/ices being 
provided. 

• Liaison Program-^orliis Intervention training 
is given to police off icei^. A trained worker/ 
student Is placed In the police station to help 
with emergenoy psychi^ric cas 

• Jail Screening 8eh/lcei--tr^ screen 
people during jail adml^on and refer the 
mentally III and retarded to the appropriate 
comrnunity agencies/ 

• Law Enforcement Administrators A^^ 
Policy— prohibits frivolous charges against 
persons for the sole purpose of detaining 
them. 

• Appropriate Community Alternatlves^use of 
facilities/programs as an alternative to in- 
carceration at the point of police contact. 

: Vqm SffK H»lp : 

Finding alternatives to Jail for public Inebriates, 
juveniles, the mentally ill and rnehtally retarded 
Is a big job. But Jf given proper treatment/most of 
thafee pMpleMn fgtur^^ role 
in the cpmmuhitv^E 

problern which requires its own solutions. The 
Jail Coalition can give you^ to 
look at ydur local jail aMd pyf with 
alternative progi-ams tor the pubite lneb 
juveniles jhf merrtally^lll arid^ 
VVe can show you. hQw t^ local coalition. 

Visit your jail; look at the people and the con- 
ditions. Get togiBth^r with others In your com- 
munity and form a local jail eoalitiom. You can 
change your jail and the people in it You can make 
* a difference. - . 

I^r ffrii^her iriffor matlonf eonl^ 

Judith Johnson 

fKecutlve Director 

National Coalition for Jail Reform 

1 730 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W* 

Suite 509 - 

Washington. D.C. 20036 

(202)29Me30 
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Children in Adult Jails Project 



Community Research Forum 

Unly^ty of nUioto at Uri»na - auumpaipi 
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COVlNOsjnY 
MESE^CH FORLM 



Tht Community Restareh Fofum of tht Univenity of Illinois ii a riiaareh and teeh- 
nieal aiiistiRca orpnliatJon whieh plini and promotei improvid human larvleii at 
ttii eommunlty and ntl^borhood liVih The CRF pfofissional staff ii drawn from law, 
arGhi^cturt, i^ia] work, urban and rural planning^ pyblle idmlnlstritlon, communh 
catlonsp sociology and eomputer selince. Through its afnilatlon with tfie Univfiiity, 
the CRF utllliis the vast resources of tiie academic staff and sudent body; the numtr- 
oui library collectlonsj and other hi^ly speQialized sirvlcis available at tht Unlvei^lty 
of Illinois at Urbana^Champalin^ 

The CRF staff Is available to provide research and planning servicis to communities 
lathe following areas: 

- Comprehensive Planning and Organliational Development 

- Surv§y Disipi and Data Analysis 

- Liglslatlye Ahalysis and Standards Devilopment 
' Pro^wi Deyelopment and Staff Training 

' Architeatural and invfronmental Disi|n and Renovatlon'Strati^es 

- Evaluative Research 

- Program and Poliey Monitoring Techniques 
' Pubh'c Education and Citizen Involvement 

A number of projecU are cyrrently undirway at the Community ^search 
Fomm Including die Qilldren In Adult Jails Project and the Delnitltutionalliation 
Verification and Technical Afsistiince Projict Both of tfiese projects art funded by 
^e ^Me of Juvenile Juiticeiind. Delinquency Prevention and administered by the 
rUniverslty of Illinois at Urbana^ampaign. 
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CHILDREN IN ADULT JAILB PROJECT 



Introduction 



Tht detention of juveniles in adult Jails and lockups has long been a moral issue in 
this country which has been characterised by sporadic public concern and minlnrial 
action toward its reiolution. It li suspectad that the general lack of public awarenesSi 
and the low level of official action, ii exacerbated by the absenee of meaningful 
information and the low visibility of juveniles In jails and lockups. This situation is 
perpetuated by official rhetoric which cloaks the practice of jailing Juveniles in a 
variety of poorly^conceived rationales. In fact, the time honored, but unsubsuntiated 
''rationales" of public safety, protection from themselves or their environments, and 
lack of alternatives break down under close scrutiny. In reality, the aggressive and 
unpredictable threat to public safety perceived by ^e community is often Just the 
opposite. A recent survey of a nine-state area by the Childi^n^s Defense Fund indicates 
that IS percent of the juveniles in jails have not even been charged with an act which 
would be a crime If committed by an adult; four percent have committed no offense 
at all. Of those jailed on criminaUtype offenses^ a full S5 per^nt are there on property 
and minor offenses. This practice generally reflects a larger problem wi^in the Juvenile 
Justice system where a lack of reliable information at various points In the system 
severely hampers rational decision-making, allocation of i^sources, and account- 
ability to the publiCp 

In rffponse to these and other findings, the Community Research Forum (CRF) 
of the University of Illinois at Urbana'Champai^ has been awardid a 24-month grant 
by the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Frevention to conduct research 
and provide technical assistance to state and local agencies. The focus of these activi- 
ties concerns the separation of juveniles and adult offenders In detention and correc- 
tional facilities and the development of strategies for monitoring the juvenile justice 
system. 



Th^ Community Research Fomm Is currently providing technical assistance to public 
and private apncles In over 31 states and territories concerning the removal of chlh 
dren from adult Jails and lockups. The methodology utillied In the^ projects focuses 
on a planning process designed to (1) elicit citizen participation In the planning and 
implementation of juvenile programs and servlceSi (2) Idintlfyr ^e Issues and problems 
escperlenced within the juvenile justice lystemj (3) provide a sound data ba^ by which 
to asiess existing juvenile justice practices and resources, (4) provide a sound policy 
anajysis of Juvenile justice practices and statutory guidelines, (5) develop a flexible 
network of alternative programs and services to meet the individual needs of each 
youth, and (6) assure systematic monitoring of all component of the Juvenile Justice 
system. 

Technical assistance Is typically pr^ided In response to requesti from public or private 
agencies at the local level who^ for a variety of reasons, are faced with a crisis situation 
involving the handling of allepd Juvenile offender. Generally, such assistance Is 
required due to court action, new legislation^ and/or citlien pi^ssuri reprding court 
pnctlces and the availability of adequate residential and non^resldentlat alternatives 



Ttchnical Aaiiitaiisa 




for luvinili ©Anders, The primary liiue poitd by leeal offleiils li often "to build ©r 
net to bujid", and if s©, "how largt". Planning ixpiritnce in thli arei hit scrvtd to 
mnfom tfie Impeftanee ©f citiiin partlelpatlon, exammition of Intike eriterla and 
procidurei, and thm iviliability of pr©grammatlc md ©thir altematlvii t© mtit thi 
pirtlgular niidi ©f each youth. 



Apnizt for pbuuiiqg 

Obtein public faiput 
btebUA poUey & devtlop pbn 
■ bnptomatit plan 
Monitor ^iteiti 

Planning services have been provided to both rural and urban ai^as and Include state- 
wide efforti In Utah, Ml^ipn, Louisiana, Oklahoma, ^|©rad©, and the Vlrrin 
jjiands. planning isilitance includes Lincoln, Nebraskaj Lewist©n, Idah©* State 
gl^p, Pinniylvanlaj Washington, D,Cr Lexington, Kentucky; Abilene Tbw 
ThibodauiCi Louisiana; and Passaic, New Jersey. , - , 
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All resaarch projfcts currently underway at the CRF in dfrietid toward the obitadei 
which rttard the delnstitutionalliatlon of juvenile and non^offtnderi, pirtleularly 
those youth held in adult jails and lockups. The research Is conducted under the super- 
vision of CRF staff by graduate asiiitants confipetltlvely elected from the Univerjity 
of llllnofs at UrbanaChampai^. Graduate schools currently ripresented include 
law, education, architecture, political sciince, public administration, and sociology. 
To support thise research aetlvltles arfd to provide readily available Informitlon for 
Inquiries from the fttid, the CRF maintains a specialiied library in coniunctlon with 
the other libraries of tfia UlUC. Selected research snidlis currently underway Includes 

0 FEDERAL DI INSTITUTIONALIZATION RESEARCH PROJiCT 

This project will survey fiidiral apncles which opemti or contract with 
secure juvenile residentlil facilities and examine the policiei and pro- 
cedures which, effect ^e deinititutlonalliation and separation require^ 
ments of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. Primary 
attention will be directed to the Bureau of Prisons^ the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the US, Marshall*! Services, the Ir^migratlon and Natural!- 
latlon Service, and the Nationai Park Service. 

4§ JUVENILE SUICIDES IN ADULT JAiLS AND LOCKUPS 

This project will analyze the nationwide incidence of juvenile suicides In 
county jailii municipal l^kupi and separate juvenile detention facilities 
Telephone and personal Intemews will seek to identHV predictive Indi- 
cators of suicidal behavior ai well as^cornpare the ratei of suicide and 
suicide attempts in each of tiie three facility types. 

# COST ANALYSIS OF REMOVING JUVENILES FROM ADULT JAILS ' 
AND LOCKUP 

This project will examine ^e economic costs involved In the removal of 
juveniles from adult jails and lockups. Particylar attention will focus on 
^e costs In rural areis where the practice of jailing juveniles is most 
prevalent and the available resourcei moit limited. 

S PLANNING REGIONAL SERVICES FOR YOUTH 

Thii project will examine tiie advanUgii and diiadvantagis or regional 
lervices for youth In rural and semhrural areai. Particular emphasis will 
"bt directed to the i^ues of transportation, access to lervlcfs, mainte- 
nance of family ties, and the seivlce and cost implications for removing 
juveniles from adult jails and lockups. 

^ RURAL OPINION AND ATTITUDIS ON DEINSTITUTIONALh 
MTION 

This project seeks to escamine the level of citlien knpwledp and 
attitudes concerning juveniles in adult jalli and lockupi. The study 
will focui on citizens in sevenl niral counties which currently hold 
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illipd juvtnilf offendirs in adult facllltlis, and validate or ixpand 
upon tfie "myfts^' idintlfled by the nlnt-state lUidy of childrfn In 
adult jitii eonducted by the Oilldren's Defense Fund. The findinp 
and conclysloni will identify ireas neidlng ftirtfier reieireh or Dublic 
exposure. 

•S™^ ^^^^^ LOCKUPS IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

This projeet Involvis a review of previous state^and federal surveys as 
well as Gontact widi nitlonil a^eciations md state planning agincles 
^nwned witfi iduU jails and lockups. An inventory of fadlitlis will 
be prepared on a stete-bHtate basis with direct contact with city and 
county law enforcemint apncles u^d to complete the Census. 

• ^^^^^^mi^^^ NATIONAL STANDARDS 
TOi project will survey four Jurlsdletlons to assess the validity of tfit 
objective release/ detention eriteria recommendid by the IJA/ABA 
Juvenile Justlee SUndards Preltet and the National Advisory Commit- 
tee to tfie Administrator on Standards for the Adminisfratlon of 
juvenile Justice. The goal of tfie research Is to determine tfie effec» 
tiveness of tfiese criteria in protecting tfii publiesafety and the court 
process and minlmlzlni secure pretrial detention, 

» TOMPA^IVi ANALYSIS OF JUVEN^ 
This projeet will iystematically examine each of the state juvenile 
codes to update tfie rfiearch conducted by tfie National Asse^ment 
of juvenile Corrections In 1074. Particular areas of focus will be Uiose 
a^ of tfie code which deal witfi dilnstittJtienalliatlon of status 
offiindeii, separation of iuveniles and adults, and monitoring of tfie 
juvenile justica system. , e 
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PubUc Eduction 



A mijor irii @f pro|iCt imphiiji con^rni thi implementotion of g public edueitlen 
itrita^ to enhmca community and official iwafeneis of the probltm of Jyvinilai 
In adult jails and lockupi. Thii indudei publle iducatlon mitiriilij midia awirfniiij 
and workihop tmlning leiilons for th^e paiioni who manage or influtnci seryfeei 
for youth awaiting court appearance. 

CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS . 

Four rigionil workshops are conducttd annually by tfii CRF for tht Offfct of Juvt^ 
nlle Justice and Dillnquiney Pravintlon to provide guidiline and progfim information 
to repreientativei of the State Planning Agenciei and juvenile Adviiory Groupie 
In addltionj the CRF will c^iponsor and coordinate a National Symposium of Qilld- 
ren in Adult Jaili in conjunction with the National Coalition for jail Reform in 1980. 

RESEARCH JOURNAL 

The CRF is planning to publish a resaarch journal fiaturing artlclis, rasiarch studliSi 
legal analysis, and other relited writlnp by leidlng natlonil iuthorittes on the pniril 
topic of deinstitutionalization. 

CITIZEN AWARENESS 

The CRF providis nitlonwldi midia distriby^tlon of significant rtsiarch developmenti 
in the area of delnstitutionalliatlon^ Alsoi a public ^rvlce media campaign is being 
developed on the subject of juveniles In adult iiils and loekupi in conjunction with the 
Advertising CounciL 



In an iffort to maximize die participation of young people in the resolution of the 
problemi of juvinilis In adult Jills and lockups, two studint-baied projecti art con- 
ductad each yair by the CRF. 

NATIONAL STUDENT DESIGN COMPETITION ' 
This competition, which involvad the partlclpatloh of studants at 25 colleges and 
unlvenlties focusad on sita salactlon tachnlques, ranovatlon options and consMctlon 
cosu for small, open, communlt/^bMad shalter cart programi for 8 to 12 rt^danU. 
Award-winning designs faaturmg program and archltacttji^l development ^re prt^ 
sented and displayad it tfia 1979 National Youth Workars Allfanci Confaran^. 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

This pro^m will competitivaly salact law sttjdents from across tha countiv to work 
with state legislative commitiees In fm statas^ The interns will riiaarch the juvanlla 
lusticc system in each state as It is prascrlbad by statute, and Interview itata and local 
officials to Identify diKrepaneies, A report to tha la^slative commlttea will focus on 
these dlscrapanclei and present options for monitoring the various decision points 
in the systern. 



YouA Involvameiit 
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DEmSttTUllONALKATlON DATA VEMFICATIO 
iWD raCHNICAL ASSISTANT PROJECT 

The projeet witi provldf an Indtpendf nt ejcutilnition of the mithods uied to elasify 
juvinlta reiidtntlil facilitits for pufpoies of compllinee wltt Section 223 a (12)(13) 
as wtll IS m analysii of thf diti sources used to support sUtimenfe of progress 
towird compHinci witft tht^ sections of the Act. The examrnation will Include on- 
site verificatlofi of comph'Mice dita In county jills, police lockups, md Juvenlli 
dt^ntion and cerrictloniJ ficlllties In over 450 counties In 43 setes/ 

Hiis eximlnation wilt Inelude: 

(1) An malysls of deflnitloni and mediodi uied to divelop the "univei^"of juve- 
nile riildentlal feclllties and to ditermini tfieir ela^lficition m "Juvenile ditention 
^d eorrectiwial fecllitiii*' requiring ttie removil of statas and non^ffendtf^ or is 

adult Institutions" inquiring sl^t ind sound lepaiatlon. 

(2) An examination of the data sour^ei uied In tfie eompllition of Information 
concerning eompllin^ with 223 a (12)(1S), The data sources used by tiie states In 
the preparitlon of complian&g date are dlvei^, ranging from die use of Incike 
records at Individual fecllitles to sUtewlde eomputerlied Information systems* 

(3) An examination of lelictid state md local facilities to vtrify the completintss 
and accuracy of die date ^rces used for preparing compliance reports. This will 
Include an anilysls of the depee of separation (In tiioie "Institutions" holding botii 
juveniles and adult o^nders). 

The principal benefit of tfiis examination will be die identiflcition of problems In 
monitoring metiiodolc^ such o misinterpretetion of fiiclllty classification and 
compliance data requirements, Incomplete or Inaccurate compilation of date and 
unreliable sampling and collection metfiods. This malysls will serve is die basis for 
Improvement In state methods of monitoring compliance with Section 223 a (12) 
(13)pf tfie Act, ^ ' 

During the field work pha^ of die project, information concerning succe^fbl pro- 
grams and strate^es for achieving dilnstitutionalization of stattJsand non-offehderj, 
^piration of juveniles and adult o^r^ei^, and the development of adequa^ systems 
of monitoring die juvinlle justice system will be Identified and documenW for 
national dlstHbuticHi* While tills efTort Is not tntehdtd to conclusively evduate tiiese 
programs and stfate^s. It will provide descriptive Information which will prove 
NipfiJi In^ture state and 1^ planning. 

Hie project wlH entali a dialled analysis of 1J mititods of cteltying juvenile 
resldentlar Acuities and 2 J data ^rces utilized to provide compliant Information. 
Forfach state and tiii OJJDP, technical a^istance reports will be developed con- 
cerning tfie adequacy of tiie system for monitoring compliance with the deinsti- 
tutfonalfzation requirement of die Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention ^t. 
Specific areM of emph^ls will be authority to monilor, data collection, Inspection 
mediods, and pro^dums for reporting and mvestiptingvb^^ 

Following tfie completion of tfie fleldwork phase of ttie project a series of workshops 
will b$ conAicted on monitoring policy and practices as well ag genemi topics of 
Intertit relative to tfie Imple mintatlon of the Act 
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^bUcations 

REMOVING CHILDREN FROM ADULT JAILS AND LOCKUPS: A GUIDE TO 
ACTION, 1979 

Providti background fnforniitlori on the problems of children In adult falls and losk^ 
upi and outlines a plahning process for divelopmint of strategies and altemativi 
programi for removah The publication al^ provides general descriptions of planning 
efforts in rural and urban areas, residential and non ^residential altarnatlves to secure 
detention, and actions which can be taken by citizens at the state and local leveh 

MONITORING THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM: CASi STUDIES FROM THI 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM, 1979 
Descrlbas various roles for the statt ligislatyre In monitoring the implemenUtion of 
juvenile justice leglilation. Provides case studies from states who participated In the 
National Leglilitlve Internship Program and Includes a compindlum of state legis- 
lation relative to the deinstitutionalization mandates of the JJDP Act. 

MONITORING POLICY AND PRACTICIS MANUAL, 197S 
Provides legislative materials, lepi opinions, and guidelines and repjlationi relit! ve 
to the compliance monitoring requirements of the JJDP Act* Also includes infor- 
mation concerning monitoring systems, data collection. Inspection methods, and 
procedures for the reporting and inveitiptlon of violations. 

NATIONAL STUDENT DESIGN COMPETITION: A SHELTER CARE FACILITY, 
1979 

Describes the competition process and designs of the three award-winning shelter care 
entries. Includes information concerning the shelter car^ environment! location, 
structure selection, and renovation costs. 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF JUVENILE CODES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1979 

Provides an analysis of the juvenile codes In 56 states and terrliories relative to juve* 
nile court structure and juriidlction, detention and Institutional liation and other 
areas of concern in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Aetp Particular 
attention fgcuses on the delnitltutlonallzation aspects of the varloui codes, 

NATIONAL REGISTRY OF ADULT JAILS AND LOCKUPS, 1979 
Provides information available at the state and federal level concerning the location 
of an estimated 5,000 county jails and 12,000 police loekupij and to the extent 
available, the registry provides Information on tfie detention of juveniles In tfiese 
facilities. The scarcity of information iff 'flii^-ai'ea" is' a major concluilon, and tfils 
publication Is considered preliminary pending more detailed Investiptlon at tfii local 
level during 1980. 
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■Juvanilss* 



n all but four states, Juvenilei can be held in 
ails for adults. Though most people agree that the 
^^Jfl°f /u^enjlw is harmful. ea5i y^r^eT 

juveniles end up m jail because communities 

haven t developed alternatives for kids who are 

having problems. More often than not iaiis 
aggravate the problems. ' ■ 

Many KJvenlles Iri Jail are unwanted: they are 

njnnmgfr^ bad situations. For juveniles who are 
not charged with a crime, a full range of farnHv 
services should be available. 

• Runaway arid Crisis Centers 

• Outreaph Cdunselbrs 
The Children's Defense Fund found that most 

juveniles charged with a Qrimeare first offenders 
and very few of these are charged with Sus 
0iT8ns©s. 

_ Moy experts agree that even these juveniles 
should not be in jail. There are many other more 
humane and effective approaches. ■ """^^ 

• Specialized SeivlcesHuveniles shbuid be 
offered adypcacy, tutoring, counseling and 
employment referrals. - 

• Shelter Care Homesrta temporary residence 
for j^uveniles, run either privately or with local 
rynds. 

' within the community 

take the juveniles into their homes under the 
supervision of social workers. 

• Home Detention-youths reside with their 
parents while meeting daily with probation 
Office aides. ■ ; . 

Public ln«bri«te 

f^S^i^^S*'*'^!-* *™ '"ore than one mill^ 
for PuWic drunkenness. The cMtofarresllrionalN^ 
mg, and trying these public inebriates is astrV 
npmical in Wth time and mohev^ Jicoholism is a 
disease, and public.inebriates arid alcohblics 
^ ? «^ as Pat'ents. notftrlmlnals. The 

Jail Coalition IS working to decrrminaliie th 

where the public inebriate can be treated and 
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rehabilitated. Hera are some of the progrims being 
used by different communities as alternatives 
to jail: 

• Detoxification Centers— these facilities can 
offer a variety of sen/lces Including medical 
care, counseling, living quarters, in addition to 
out-patient therapy and post acute out-patient 
therapy 

• Rescue Squads---staffed by volunteers or 
medical personnel, these squads pick up 
public inebriates, determine the treatment 
needed,' and transport them to the proper 
facility 

• Dormitory Shelter Care— a housing facility 
for homeless people which gives them a bed, 
food, clean clothing and access to counseling 
and medical care also. 

• Alcohol Treatment Center— for medical, 
vocational and social assistance following 
detoxification. 

• Community Living Facilities— for patients who 
have sucoessfully completed other programs, 
these provide a gradual re-entry into the 
community. 

• Women's Home— a residence specifically for 
female inebriates that provides a full range of 
detoxification, counseling, and residential 
services. 

• Aftercare Services— a counseling service for 
patients who have completed detoxification 
programs. People are referred to Alcohol Ics 
Anonymous, group theraipy and family therapy 
sessions. 

M^titeliy lii/MOTtaiiy Retarded 

Estimates of the number of mentally ill and men- 
tally retarded In jail range as high as 600,000. 
Since few Jails have any staff trained to recognize 
psychiatric problenris, the mentally .^^^^ 
are thrown in with the general Jail pppufatlon 
where their mental problems are aggralvated. 

The Jail Coalition is studying a number of alter- 
natives to prevent this from happening. 

• Changinin Hospital Practices--secure wards 
are establishecl In local hospltall for the treats 
ment of mentally ill people who have been 
charged with a crime. 
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• imarpency Care in the Community— a psy* 
chiatrist on 24-hbureall,itelephon "hot lines!* 
crisis Interventibn teams, and short^^ hos- 
pitalization are some of the sen/ices being 
provided. 

• Liaiicin Program-^orlils intervention training 
is given to police off icei^. A trained worker/ 
student Is placed In the police station to help 
with emergenoy psychi^rlc cas 

• Jail Screening 8eh/lcei---t screen 
people during Jail adml^fon and refer the 
mentally ill and retarded to the appropriate 
comrnunity agencies. 

• Law Enforcement Administrators 
Policy— prohibits frivolous charges against 
persons for the sole purpose of detaining 
them. 

• Appropriate Community Alternatlves^use of 
facilities/programs as an alternative to in- 
carceration at the point of police contact. 

Vqm daw Help : 

Finding alternatives to Jail for public Inebriates, 
juveniles, the mentally ill and rnefitally retarded 
Is a big job. But Jf given proper treatment/most of 
tha^e pMple^n rgturn role 
In the ipoiTimuhitv^E 

problerh which requires its own solutions. The 
Jail Coalition can give you % to 
look at ydur local jail find piit with 
alternative programs for the pubilb lM 
Juvenilasjhf maritally^ III arid m 
Vi/B can show you. hQw t^ local coalitfon. 

Visit your jail; look at the people and the con- 
ditions. Get together with others In your com- 
munity and form a local jail coalitiom. You can 
changeyour jail and the people in it You can make 
* a difference. - . 

I^r ffui^her infformatlonfeonto 

Judith Johnson 

fxecutlve Director 

National Coalition for Jail Reform 

1 730 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 509 - 

Washington. D.C. 20036 

(202)29Me30 
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WHO WE ARE 
AND WHAT WE DO 

The National Coalition for Jail Reform is 
made up of 28 national groups that represent 
interests as diverse as the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties, the National Sheriffs' 
Assocjation. the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and the American Public Health 
Association. By pooling the knowledge and 
experience of its members, this unusual 
coalition is helping communities find 
solutions to major Jail problems. 

These 28 organizations which are involved 
with jails all agree on the problems of jails. 
The members of the Coalition all agree that 
the first step in reforming the jails is to remove 
people who don't belong there. 



JAILS AND THE 
PEOPLE IN THEM 

Jails are different from prisons. While 
prisons hold people convicted of serious 
crimes, jiiils are designed primarily to hold 
people awaiting trial and those serving short- 
term sentences. Jails are also used to hold 
those for whom society has found no other 
place— even though they have committed 
no crime. 

Many people in jail do not belong there. 
Public inebriates, juveniles, and the mentally 
III and mentally retarded are guilty only of 
having problems that the community finds 
unmanageable. There is no hope of cure or 
rehabilitation for them in JaiL 

Jails are locally run, usually by county 
sheriffs. Through our 4,000 jails pass four to 
five million people each year. It costs $25,000 
to $60,000 to build each cell, and $7,000 to 
$26,000 a year to maintain each person in jail. 

Jails provide few services to keep people 
from returning. Only a third provide alcohol 
treatment, half have no medical facilities, 
and three-fourths have no rehabilitation 
services. Alternatives to jail can be cheaper 
and more effective. 
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Coalition M#iiiii#r OrganlMtlons 

American Civil Liberties Union, National 

Prison Project 
Amarican Correctional Association 
American Public Health Association 
Benedict Center for Criminal Justice 
Committee for Public Justice 
Institute for Economic and Policy Studies, Inc. 
John Howard Association 
National Association of Blacks in Criminal 

Justice 

National Association of Counties 
National Association of Criminal Justice 

Planners 
National Center for State Courts 
National Clearinghouse for Criminal Justice 

Planning and Architecture 
National Conference of State Criminal Justice 

Planning Administrators 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
National Institute of Corrections 
National Interreligioua Task Force on Criminal 

Justice 
National Jail Association, Inc. 
National Jail Managers Association 
National League of Cities 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association 
National Moratorium on Prison Construction 
National Sheriffs' Association 
National Street Law Institute 
National Urban League 
Offender Aid and Restoration of the United 

States, Inc. 
Pretrial Services Resource Center 
Southern Coalition on Jails and Prisons 
Unitarian Unlversallst Service Committee 

Funded by 

Edna McConnell Clark Foundation. 
Facilitation provided by 

American Arbitration Association 
Fiscal Agent 

American Arbitration Association 
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Our smttdrnt wta not ts M happen what oU too 
opan hm beppmtwd in ths pssf, Thel it, mach of^i. 
teiten KnmU^ mtm ptee* sf ih* g^hn 

isifil Ml mm way and tsoiii^ tti mm hom: msing 
pi^sms ifxins up unnlgtsd is each of^it ^ntfnu- 
ing pisoHMf slramiitg t/ior« net iiil^et^. latimr 
(nan ivsrUiH o ^ifsnlt plan tlrat mh ijit 
^mmyn^F end iy fBsumn Ja fuU psmpsGlivs; and 
papflfygtlnf ths terribM fspp bef»sii pulifle snd 

Vften Ait^i- Phtpaa SivMbn 



msMj of hdptni jriauqi people whn th^ ftni 
get Into ttwble. Tfae aima of thegin . . . (sDab* 
e^ttM, And though ths itak^ se hi^e thfin 
anysne dsfet ntlsutB. iq ftre the {soeflts. 



Men baa mm Ud« et^ j« trs ^st^ to 
^ '*lnbttef^ sf ths ^mlnal f^gam m 

tasi Tarn out of foi^ giria gas out of f«if 
p^ad up « tb^ est E9 chm^ 

Witt "sima" &r wU^ adult mid be sr^ 

^ti^i Ino^]^ iwqf boGH a clus^s. 

dia^yloa ^ idull r^tsssibls for tfasi. se 
fef thd» 1^ hsvi ^ atqtuf of 

ml^r*. Hraai fts labslp ff^ui cj^dsf, Sia- 
out. htt^^^rdif, ism raott adolwaBti 

who coiBnltoa^AHBMaefi^thMsyrai^ 

Eespls «ft dBtaisfid^^wiitisg court 
flWi^Mso oAoB ia the loptltuttou 
with minmd or t^oiBd lumilfl and cdult 
bpflffl, ^^Oiti. miodif^ asd lh» guil^ 
oKiaind olfeBM, Ths eajjf aktua m> 
Hfsd la dubleiiai ■ gaed Met tow»d a ttf 
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Tim imtatpg Ihit goii on 
in mr Imthui^s if 

?rsar old pgSt '_ wilhld 

sJi£plJ^^ wUhaiit gi\Uii$ 
f'^mti^i,'^ , in &f|6t Jffifi 
^^^"Isn Ins Qdittt°|ltfl^»'l Kfi^ 

^ > wd^B hiutofy 9/ itoinp 

: fB^d^ ^ ' W Afch US uo If y 
,.v'.^|dii-iirJih o.^phiius o/^ 



TOESmiULUS 

After yeen of pramptmg by ggcncms ind vqU 
untoers who wark closely with youth. CongfoiS 
in i9?4 enaEtod the Juvanils lusticognd Dalin^ 
quenRy Preveniien Act.. Thfs f\m pffJframallc 
re^uU df this l^islation wsm lha eommlimflnt to 
delnsEiiutionatlze the status offgndgf. 
CenimunUy^boied ierviceg were eq be ds- 
vplopod as attgrnatlves to detantion. 

Altar hearing liionths of taitiniOfly^much of 
it effectively pregented by youth-sarving 
f^sneles — the lawmaker hid ^en CQnvInced 
thai too many youni people wefe being parfna' 
nently and naedless[y impaired by detention 
outilda of suppdftive Eommunities. On^e la- 
belled, feseardh indicated that they tended to 
revolve in and out of priioiv^^ften endif^g up ai 
harden^ adult Erimlnsla^ Mofsgvafi tha finan- 
cial as Well as the human eoit was tfemendous^ 
In some regions eslimates for institutional 
plaEement ran as high as $23,000 per youth per 
y^_r. 
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By li7S, majer vdlunti^ agencies servini 
ind advoeiUng for !he fighU Of youth deeidid to 
^eete ihs Natlonfi] Juvenile JusUeo Pfsgrim 
CqUibBratien le hejp Implimen!. in the pHvale 
secter, the fwward^leeidng youth policy that 
they had helped ioipife. As a taik ferM of The 
NaUBnal^ Assembly of National VolunteFy 
Health tnd Social Welfare Otgantiatiqns^ Inci, 
!h^ npresent 30 miUisn UfbaD and rurai ysuf^ 
peopie, 4 mnlion volunteeri. thousands ef 
bsaf d merabffs and 3i,000 prsftsslonil staff. A 
$1,4 m nil on ifaat was awarded to The National 
Aisembly by the Law inforcement Assistance 
AdminisbatlO!! [LEAA] to Incresse the eapacify 
of theae egenclH to include status offendss in 
their service populations and to stablish dem- 
ossbiition ceilabofaliBns In five of the ten local 
eommuniti^ wherv dfinstitytionallsatlon pro^ 
lects for status offenders were almsdy being 
Winded in tha public s^or (in iuveniie couHj, 
probation depaftments and youth bureaus)/ 

ritkM? Did ws want rs sxpoim eune/i'ef is gaeh Bthafg 
/aq/Qui/B? Did want to have kids esming In to Ml 
yf. the f xperts ivhdl to ds? And ws dseided that wm 
did. And it HfQs □ gutsy mo^e, 

rwCA bineiar 



TIffi lEOORD OF rm FttST PHASE 

In fiire very different qommunilies^ 
spartanhuif, Spokane, Tucson, Oakland and 
northwBitern Cannecticut, eneompaisini Dan- 
bu^. Torrir^ton and Waterbury— cpllabofatlve 
eHwts are h^lpini remove the labels and much 
of the mlsary of beii^ a stilus offender, Advo= 
cacy pr^rems=cominunily werbhopa, radia 
spots, bumper sticker*-havB Identifi^ aomeof 
^erighy mdsneeial problims of young pfopie 
Many local and nationally affiHat^gfQups hive 
Included the so-called "bad" kidi in their 
prarams-^ften flndini that by Ineluding them 
tfteiragenOTetivities became more popular and 
ralevant. The cMt to Invelve status offinders in 
these pfoifams takes less thin one tenth of what 
it would cost to keep ihem In prison. 

i mn awny...bBmuss my faiher beat mm whsn he 
faund l WBHt guf wiih 0 etrtgin boy ha didnU /ike. The 
fif^t night 1 spent in an s/d dosed dasvn /i//in|ardr/on 
But ty ths nesi morning It wam wo mpyMust himsd 
mywlf in ig ths pol/es. 

A IS ysap^ld runqway 



Different r^iona.prioHties and perssnalitiBa 
variee he fomi and aellvitlei of saeh coHabora^ 
tion, p3lIec|IvBly. they suecessftiriy demon- 
ifrattd many new models for engaging voulh 
and pretBcUis their righlsi ^ ^ 

• A parent drop-in ctntef In tha same building 
with a teen drop-In CBnier helps parents and 
their children, teethe and Individually, ree- 
^nfiB their myhiBl needs and weakiissseSi 

^ A non-traditional oecupations training 
pr^fam for girls toches status offenders car- 
penOy skills, develops confidenee and a wider 
nnge of job options- 

* A ^il watch program, staffed by voluntaera 
from sevtiil i^encles, whose chflcklng twieg a 
day has reduced the number of youi^ people 
entaing ^11 by 32 persnt end cut down by 71 
^snt the number of total houra they stay if 
they are put behind bars. ^ 



0 - 80 - 21 
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• An in Jctod tonari^ p«vss> wlUi a 
Muff ittdifitt wftb btfaiWml pfdbii^Li, Ah 

Sblg feH^ liBhbld QO bJ* uflipinieiite. 

*A ifoutK ts^Bfc* fair wbfl» foHy 
t^ mim^-' mBt ^iiim\mt$ uA mth^^ up 

M «^ iadagga qf^^Im»^ fa pfE> 




• A yqutb law pro^ wbire a MlUmi attar<- 
rapr a ign y ttetyi ugiBdi i a h Ml mm sad 

adveciM fss thsirrtahU tanlfy. at 
tad In ^mlU^ «rith pufa^ fytMUK 

do sot naad Isf^^s^ lBtonrrttt90 s an 
uswililai ts i^ipt fpBNis^bEf^snani^M^ 
Haa/Ili a^^tE^^aa maiari^ oo^m m wide 
taw gl tosiudl^ wltt itraii 

ana BsAl^, iUU dan^^ffit. and ebUd inan^ 
apsial to^^yaib 

• Wofkahopa OS adoleiMt, ^luillty. aU 
Gohollstti im^i pw €t|i0ieit^ ^ou^ fd)^ 
difn^ Mafng; mioil d^ffhiag and 
palBling pFbjsGfit ana an Oinbydaman for 
iqhdsli Bs aiBsqi tha oChef dlM aiavl^ that 
Iwe ^ na^a aponsopdi 

Many ofth^naw pr^fams are sonllnuli^ 
with lecai funding. 




At j^ams my fatlar would fst dfuiiii snd hmt my 
maihwt Slid beai mm I Imd troiibh » McisBl-^Htmsd 
A ifa amy ntlny it I ¥fSM ti^l^ f irai iMi^ tomaihlng I 
^dnt is f qyii idHei o mhik Sfld l»d i«fH 

n» f9 Siit wath tmpfsireM' djiAfs. Bo I 
dnp^ri out /sf soMI. 
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imwMm^QrjmwummAm 

^ ll^MiHon^ llkm all other muvtttiiunl^ ii>^ 
Mrm^jsti ehnpB, fu* t» luswii bjupprinl riir 
xoGEMt. Byt have (Hn^tiil 

ftiffl the ^mtBDB B pg ie gie g of limy tsljaboi^ 
fiai piftld^tii 

• GoJlAsistic^ ailBol milit In thg abstfact. 
npncwi^ Hqi ea ■pwdfic g^l^ roritotus ef^ 

glared p^pvMmoi fsatial snaftu nd (nr- 
tkulB rii^to lo.BBai of ^voa^. 

• CkOUbontidQ tabM tiB& iullfUt^ tetl, ce^ 
ioalai BtRte and nditlni isvies, aharlH 
lateiUp, ffiOlqi aland Malm. ItoU^. 
ins &a AaJ «ndai asd prioriliLi sf ech ' 
nrpntr^Hnn ^ rinnnt be riiiiiad. 

• CDlbb^frt^ nsa^ bsum! turf. If any sns 
aincy wan to sw& Ihs e£M, tha Boup's 
^mml^Ar lad a^bmiiimmu dtdm 
d^ 

• CallabqRtt^ Ebim ^ dfvMfy. tha ssat 

qiai t hai iad DMt mat ai cagu^gfaud to 
WQik on a mmm pfoNiSL Adw^y Ms- 
afai-^te4toB^ Mivl§a ^fB^ea^^^han te- 

4|Moi dMiUaa pdNiM, tad 
alt tfaamsalvartpjii^^- t . ^ . 

a pDikbntiQnl pHtMt ramgeo is the 
^sad VoluBtapr^ Kwf mtmhwm of i^ascy 

aw^orfar^ypgdt^lq€kaaad^aiUHBnr . 

gfBuad.' . ' " . 



^1 m o ^cdf, tet not aa 1^ l^t ^ smODii^ 
&Biloteffi|£ea,i^4aiiii Jhih an ^sdI% ^ 
Mi te, youth;.,. UhifBiel EB fl i g afii teii ^ igi tha 
fc^jf to is«rfffef . M% aia Mt dielini 
«i« haia. an is afW tah s eestfn^ 




MiiomiTm OflO in iiOQNb PSM 

□oUabaittai iriM 19?§ kaa ^™% * p td that 
&e ■tttuf «^teidit la sot^a e^^tffsiy of 
youth In frsabis as raqpoul to eoaena^ 
^^ual^ pfq^nt. Awths ^tk ben out 
h}f coUtMiattn emefifn^ yoyq| paoplt la 
tauble arOi mmm sIm thap Ttra. ma^gsa of 
^mills la tf^y W A addttiedil h^Ki the 
aeid itm In fOfMag odUabarattoaiiiSlba to 

Wid^ W ^^lnatia|~sF fcnmfn ijwlly l j f^ ^ 

is faclude dl teit tha miM mAe^w Aitanliad 

tba samd^hapi sf ^ Eat^tal csikbonv 
to aflM^Mrt^bo UttBEhed la bm aUi# e9ai<^ 
^utiUn mj^Buad^ ^ flve.^badal 
smph^Sa wm ha plaad fl^ dav^^l^ leiml 
fuQ^qifMieai^ pi^Uaaad pHvitta^l^laGnaia . 

BBa4;ibiii&ikmi^ ill ri^^Q 1^ to ' 

WOfCevoMm'l^di^A^th^W^A^ J. 

im^Hds.t^hkit|Mitfa>ith alt^n^ 

To BPBito tha elliMlA^ W " 

, ^t^HtopMbl»;|toPkt^Ba] |uv^Ul^^^^^^ 
tia Ffsirap ^I^MIqb wiff alio mUaua 
fofiB aaa amatafa c^muialfrg md Mtf aHal 
vo^p^piqpiMian b^yf of ffiaatedu Mfiia^ 
ead othB yeuth at risiL ' 
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doomd ikm rfi^MUr. tittf Wftm laf§9i ilMVi and 
eHiM 1161 fHpsBd dteniint ^»diUs«B. Tfe^ 

gaBifs w^Ji /yiKli6»^ In grs^ whi§h smmd 
and siete^ad miOT tntf tr^l^ ^rsiafsffiigllbn 
vital ts Mcyf ity Olid irBfM»iR| group, 

yoii nnaUi at^f fntn ash eihef snd bi 
^lud off lAe cAo^M enyj winsit 

ysy an aoiisiQrstv le Hfvt tm rapid^ shaqg Jng 
iMsdi ^ l^to sflifiiiiRity^ It Is Jfl y wr If l^ffl Isful Is 
siimbomit. It ii in y^f Hlf^btftnt 1 10 worfc ir jib 
meh stJwF in i8fv1ii| tht nadi ^ ■o^slkd itgf ui 
o/fiAdtft. It ii jnysof H/Hntif»t Is g/ianif-^snd 
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AN imnrTA'nON 

Onfl of the tdvanlaggf of the game of eollib^ 
Dfation, played for fuch high itaktti iRisng lueh 
divirat givupi^by i€OUii and the funiar 
L^igue^ii that tbera is a place and a time bIbI 
available for anyona who wants ta help kidi» 
Thsy need tt and we nefd them even m^ra^ 

Mmai Jawiyfl i ^amm fn^tm r e Hitefidm 

AiwiEtji l^d Q»i 
Aiia^aHati of fuiilar L«|uh 

Qimp Fin Gir Er. IbE. 
eiri ^uUQr{baUS.A. 
Clrli 0ufai ef Afotfta, 1^ 
iWB (^i^ Welto Bafdi 

^Uti^al pistil fgr HsmHB^Kils^ 
Hs^th At^Smr^Sm. Ik 

-Nati^il QauB^t of NvB Wofftn. In& 

■nd SslinqtiaiiEy 

find h^ialibsffiiuod EsnteH 

Th* SdnUflB Aimy 
Tnvtlsi Aid Aa^kllSii ot Am^a 
^^iiiBBil i«fd. Y.W.&A. d Utm u^iX 
NatieRfii CaUBdJ. Y^M.&A. sf lh« IJ.S.A. 

^Aa of Mi?, I9?g 

Fer nfsfilii rtsfiyia miisifiji tsd ludl^vliiii} aidi. 

"nu Nfiti^fi] Auf mbly sf KiiisBi! VqIuisU^ 
Hfifilth and S^ici Wdrgn QfifiBlsitl^. 
3i9 &Hl 4e(h itnit, 
kmw Yak. N.¥., 1001? 
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MODELS 



Traditional correctional inititutlons for er- 
rant youthi neither "cowect" their cllenti nor 
protect the rest of us from harm. Instead, 
youngsters leave these Jails and prisons 
familiar with brutality and trained In sophisti- 
cated types of crime. Very few were locked 
up for violent acte; many are being punished 
for behavior that would not have ^en labeled 
criminal if performed by en adult. 

In 1974, only 10 percent of children in 
correctional inititutioni In TeHas had com- 
mitted a crime againit a person. The records 
in other statei are similar, Most youths have 
been found guilty of crimes against property 
—or have run from home, been truant from 
school » or deviated from what we consider 
"normal" childhood in other comparable 
ways. We are spending thousands, even 
tens of thou^nda, of dollari to keep those 
nonviolent, nondangerous children locked 
up. While conflned they receive no attention 
to their particular pmblems In Rowing up; 
instead, they become part of an Impei^nal 
machine, bated upon routine and labeling 
them olminal. 

Most of these children could be served 
better^mtore effectively, more fairly, at less 
cost, and without risk to othsi^=-by pro- 
-ams located within their own communis 
ties. On the average. It costs between 
$15,000 and $20,000 per year to house 
each younpter in a correctional In^tution. 
Without leaving their homes, these children 
could become^art of communl^^ba^d pro- 
grams that draw upon estoblished commu- 
nity servlcei^make use of ttie schools, 
chiwhei, reoreational pro-ams, employ- 
ment praams— In a way oriented toward 
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each youngster's special ntedi. A program 
combining family counseling , recreation , 
and a form of victim reititutioni for example, 
could be provided for less than $8,000- 
$10,000 per client per year. 

A variety of such alternatives to Jails and 
prisons are operating acrois the country. 
NCCD's MODELS, which is a list of alterna^ 
tives to Imprisoning or jailing young people, 
collects and distributes up^to-date informa- 
tion on these programs. MODELS can help 
people decide which kinds of alternatives 
they most need and generate new program 
ideas. 



THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE 
ALTERNATnm 

fto^ams in MODELS have been cate- 
gori^d on the baiis of their restrictivene^. 
The purpo^ of this clarification system Is to 
encourage planners to develop the least 
restrictive alternative program for the youths 
to be sen/ed, the program that disrupts their 
lives as UMe as pos^ble yet is appropriate. 
AHarnativa proEprami can provide a broad 
range of ^rvices to youthi who continue to 
live In the cominunity and help them to par- 
ticipate in the daily affairs of thpt community. 

Community altefnativcs mean that trou- 
blesome youths ar# not hidden away where 
they can be eonvenlendy foi^otten. A com- 
munity with a genuine concern for young 
must take the responsibility for insuring that 
they are given eve^ opportunity to rtceive 
the servicas th^y need. Youths should not 
be locked up unlets they have been found 
guilty of a violent offense and present a clear 
and immediate danger to themselves or 
otheis. And tf this is nece^a^r, small treats 
ment setttnp can offer the individualized at^ 
tention eMenttd for children to regain the 
ability to ftindton In ^^iety« 
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TYPES OF raOGMNS 

Following art brief de^pfloni of typ^ of 
alternative programs, moving from the Iwit 
rcsMc^vf options to the more drastie alter^ 
natives, Proprama have been da^lfled ac- 
cording to the categories that deicribe the 
iervicei they otfer mo^ closely, baied on 
the information provided to MODELS, 

Nonresidential Programs 

Young "offenders" living In their own 
homei may benefit from programs estab- 
lished to serve all youns^ei^ In the com- 
munis, as well as from those q^Miflcally 
developed as attematives to inc^ceration. 
With a wide variety of young people par- 
ticipating, the former would generally be the 
least restrictive type of program. 

1 . Job/Carmmf Progmm^ . Youths 
receive help in defining their career Interests, 
vocational draining, Inrtructton in how to 
look for a Job, and miscellaneous employ- 
ment services. 

2. A^r-School or EvMing Pro^amB. 
^ograms Include supervlied reereation, 
special outinp, informal counieling, ar^ 
and crafU, preparation for the GED exam, 
or clasi^ In budgeting and other "life sldlli.** 
They are usually conducted at a community 
center, church, "Y," or the public ^hooL 

3. AltmiQUum Schook. Young people 
attend small, nontradlMonal ^hooli In their 
communKI^. Some schools are deseed 
^odaUy for youAs In touble wMi Ae law, 
while some are open to any ehUd bene- 
flflng from the pubUc schooh 

4. AduQCQcy, Thm aim hm% If to art on 
behalf of indi^dual children and their 
famlU^ in n^tia^ng urtth social ^nci^, 
Identttyihg md securing needed ser^es« 
watohing fte pi^rm of community pi^- 
gtmmf and ptesiuflng for needed diange. 



poup, mnd fem|Iy Ampy«''l»u2ly"coV 
dlleNd In weeMy ai^ons. Short^tomlh^^ 
.tf^ femi^ on qpec^ ^oUf n^ or 
A teks' is^' gen^^^ pi^mnmd to lengthy 

6. - MmdiaMon/A^i^aMmn. As an. alto- 
nativ# to the Juv^de eoturtt a paml ofi^m^ 
munt^j^dm^ n^otts^.^i^ inv(Dlying. 
Juvenlta. Ofttn, Aei^iih 

^ovkie iome fmn irf i^tutfon to^#;^a^^ 
tim; €Mth^ epifimon ll^uUittons a^^^iilar 
sdiool aMmdaii^ an^ ^rtsd.df Muro 

7. i?i^^^ru^ ^ 
ttms, or tUe^cbn^ 
eompmMfon ior as^ntd 

iirarkm pibvide In ttiefar 

own hom^t flnduding ^ri^ ^terventiori, 
couimUngf. ] t^nii^ i in^: |i^Ua|ffihidving 
ik^t honifni^m^ 
piimnlhg. 

md^ isig of fhe^^^ commtihlj^ 
rtsouici^ and may ad^t an adwca^y role* 



Rtsidtntial Frogrami 

i\^uths^pr@vteditn 
i^tdal MprnMont 1^ 
tast /femliiim Ui as 

brM as^p^^Uf^)yMh j^thf, gq^ 
. youngvptop^ ;to^tf^ or j prqiaring 
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Buppoftifig, He or §h€ may live done, maln- 
tafning cdntaet mh the supporting agency; 
share an apartment with another youth 
under close adtih supervision; or bve^fer a 
period with a family or responsible; adult. 
FMnds andriadditlondAservic^ 
vided by^the ^^ohsoring agency i - 

3. fc|<^r -^a^^^^^ three 
youths five urttH f^er^parents and use com» 
munity^^scHi^lb-and.r^u^ ^^n^ 
soilng^efi^'may pm othWservlcWas 
nMdech Fo^^foniily care is^appropri^e for 
S^un^@^ who must be removed'frbin Aefr^ 
horn^ temporf^y beeau^ bfa family, arisis 
or wKo heed ^edd adult suppdrt-as they^ 
prepare to live o^ltheI;erqw|i . ; . ^ / / 

^^Jj^^^^^tk^^ C^r A t^o-pajent 
family hb^ 
pie, bbthJn nee^ 

ual aftentToliV At^^^te fbkei^parent iB 

present at all tiin^. and addifional;^ and 
eUhlc^ iupport we provided by the 
ing ageiicy, ^e youths^attend^j^ublic br'al- 
teipaflye^sch(^b.^R^^tettyen ii|lessened 
gradually overih^ cou^ of the pr^am. . 

5- 3 Group. Hom^. ^Slx-to^^^figbt :young 
people live >.wiA hous^veri^^or^^rbtatih^ 
staff. The home Is not Ibdced,. and the 
you4is attend community schools^ make ex^ 
te^ii^e of , community resources^ may. 
have :: jote, and J may ; return home , .on J 
weekends.. . . _ A 

6* } Highly- Sh'uctumd' Grbup Care, 
Appropriate : only for youths ' who are 
dang^bias to themselv^^or othei^rand who 
mm ur^|je; to contol tKelr beha^br, these 
reridi^ ' are not locked^^have a high 

o^^teent; SchiSoH redpeittonal^ivittes. 
md; gbme. series 1^^^^ V^hln the 

resWehce; thei^'bfwmeci^^^ 
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bem ronyleted of idofentoffgnt^ and who 
d^iriy are a dan^ to ttimttlv^ or oth^. 
But aitmativti y^in thto oattgo^ have 
a high i^/cBent t^Q, not ni^ Aan Mt€n 
youths p€f unitt and offtr Inten^vg i^e^. 



HOW TO USE MODilS 

Emch pr^pim that has provided Informa- 
tion to MODELS hm teen pl^d Ih one (or 
more, tf more Aan one type of ^^ce Is 
proved) of the eateabrl^ a^ove. In addl^ 
tlon,' each ^o^mi hi^ beein o^^filed 
9§ographicaDy % mtm. Oth^ m^'^ffles ar e 
malntaIned^^for^ttf€i& progmmt alri'ed at 
sp^al tsget populations (e.g., female 
status offend^^q^edflc min^ 
llie ; Nomatipn compiled include db'm^ 
plete prop^am vdeiMptim^^^ l^rbfll^ on 
populafions s^ed; tiffing fancl funding, 
refmal ^uro^, and dcN^mting agend^V 

To obMn' information' oh^aR^IAlve^^ 
pfams, Write MODELS, Natfonall^uhdl on 
Crimi ahd-DeUnquenq^,- 411^^ 
Avenue, <l1ad€erisaek/Ne^ 
siting r^^e pff^^ an^/6r tfie iteter 

you areint^rMed in. 

Additional'A.'^information about smy^cm 
available ttupugh MODELS may be ob^ed 
by wrffing ^ MODELSit tfie above add^ 
^ phmb^ Ms. Betfi Ate ^ (201) ^^(MOO. 



JUVmCttJi JUOTICT AamMDipjrM OF 1980 



May IB, 1980.-^mBaittgd to the Gammittoi of the mole Hdui# on tht jfcate of tl^ 
UmoQ and ordtred to be printed 



Mr« PmsmBi from tht ^mmittM on fiduratioii and Lmbor, 
iubmltted tha t^omng ^1 

REPORT 
INDlVmUAL Mm^OBITY WEWS 

^o «§om^^ RE. 0704] 

[Aidu^Bg §ort Mmats ef the CMgroeeioiial Budgst QMm} 

i!^%P^^^^ TO Eduoation and Iabor» to whom was refamd 
ttia biU^^R. 6704) to jm DaUnqutn^ 
Jftiavmiioii Aet of 1974 to ^rtend too authorization appropn- 
ationi for sueh Act^ md foi: o&or pui^OMp having eonsida^ the 
sam^ rapcnrta fayorably aaraon m& m amtndmant ud ra^m- 
mends mat Ua ^1 u rananded 

Stiike but all rfter the anagting olmmB and insert in Uau tiiereof 
^ thefoUomni^ 

Bmnm I. Thk Aet be dted ai ttie "Juvenile Jugtioe i^endmente 1980". 

If^A^Wt^^^lfMf^ Jw^^ Delinquent ftwv^tion 

^ of 1874 (42 uM^C 5671(a)} a»#nM^ 
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(1) by itriking out ''$150,000,000" and all that follows through "1979, and''; 
And 

(2) by striking out "for the fls^a! year ending September 30, 1980" and in^r^ 
ing in lieu thez^f "for each of the flical yeari enaing Beptembef 30, IBBh Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, Septetnber 30, 1983, and Stptember m 1SS4'S 

(b) ^tion 341(a) of the Juvenile Juitiee and D^linqueney Prevention Aot of 1974 
(42 U J.C. 5751(a)) m amended by striking out "June BO. lS75" and all that follows 
through "1980" and inserting in lieu thereof the following: "^ptember 30, 1981, 
September 30, 1982, SeptemWr 30, 1983, and September 30, 19S4". 

FINDIHQi 

Sec. 3. Section 101(a) of the Juvenile Juatioe and Delinquency Previntion Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.a 5601(a)) ia amended^ 

(1) in parggraph (4) thereof, by inserting "idcohol and other'' after "abuse"; 

(2) in ^ra^aph (6) thereof, by striking out "and" at the end thereof; 

(3) in pai^raph (7) ttiemf, by striking out the period at the end thtmf and 
inserting in neu thereof "; and^'; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the following new par^raph: 

''(B) the juvenile justice s^tem should give additional attention to the prob^ 
lem of juvenilis who commit serious crimM, with particulaf attention given to 
the areas of sentencing, providing resource negeuaiy for infom^ dispositions, 
and rehmbilitation.". 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 102(a) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preventiun Act 
of 1974 (42 U.aa 5602(a)) is amended-- 

(1) in paragraph (6) thereof, by itriking out "and" at the end thereof; 

(2) in para^^ph (7) ther^f, by striking out the period at the end thereof and 
inserting in fleu thereof and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the following new pan^aph; 

"(8) to asiist State and local governments in removing juveniles from Jails and 
loekups for adults/'. 

(b) Section 102CbXi) of the Juvenile Justioe and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 5602(bXl)) is amended by inserting before the semicolon at ^e end 
thereof the fojlowin^ ", including methods with a special focus on maintaining and 
stren^hening the mmily unit so that Juvenile may be retain^ in their homes". 

DEFiHrnoHe 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 103(1) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinqi^ncy Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5603(1)) is amende by inserting ''sp^ial education," after "train- 
ing,". 

Kb) Section 103(4) of the JuvenUe Justice and Delinquency I^^e^ntion Act of 1974 
(42 U.aC. 5603(4)) is amended to read as followsi 

"(4)(A) the term 'Ofnce of Justice Assistance, Hmarch, and fyitisti^' means 
the offiom ^taJblished by section 801(a) of the Omnibus Ctfine ^ntrol imd Safe 
Streets Act of 1968; 

"(B) the term 'ikw Enforcement AMistanee Administration' means the ad- 
ministration ^tabli^ed by section 101 of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streefai Act of 19681 

"(C) the term 'National Institute of Justice' means the institute ^tablished 
by section 202(a) of the Omnibus Crime <^ntrol and Safe Streets Act of. 1968; 
and 

"(D) the term 'Bureau of Justice Statistic' means the bumu ^tablished by 
section 302(a) of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Stmts Act of 1968;". 

(c) Section 103(7) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 tJ.S.C. 5603(7)) is amended by striking out "and any territory or pmmion of the 
United ita^'' and ingerting in lieu thereof "the Virgin islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Oommonweuth of the Northeni Mariana Islands' . 

(d) fiction 10^9) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 56M9)) is amended by striking out "law enfomment" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "Juvenile JusUee and delinquent prevention". 

(e) S^ion 103(12) oi the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U/S.a 5603(12)) is amended to read as follows: 

'-(12) the term 'secure detention facility' means any public or private residen- 
tial facility which^ 

... ' . 33.9 ' 
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''(A) iodyto eonstnietion^ deigned ta physieaUy mtriet the 

m^otpptfl^and^a^vitm^^O^^ or other individiials held in tawM 

custody m rash fadh^; a&d 



J- ttoporsfy plactment of Juvenile who is accuged 

^ ps^^^^^^tm m m nOQoAbnder. or of any other indiWd- 

f T e *?^ov^- Act of 1974 (42 

u.^u^ 56^} ui asi^lded-^ ^ ^^^^ ' ~ 




dentil ftdl^^i^^ - m^BS any public or privatt mi- 

' moments ^ju^tieB of juy^ isdMduik &ld in lavi^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

ci^tpdy m iu^ &Mlity; and^K ^ ^ ^ 

juvt^^o haa^h!«^ i^jttAi^tod as 

{14} tho Jem mnom cmm' meaM criminal homldder tedw© ^n© 
mayhtro^lateTOTO^tgimp^ 

P^^*^Jf^^®"* arson Duniihil© as a foloayrand". 
iQ^^^S^^™i:^#^ J*^^ andTDellnquon^ ft^tntion Act of 

19f4,M^r©diiifipiat^hiiubgoation^ 

(I) tar nise^f '^special rtu^^ 1 

addicts and othw iwrijby ©hmmi^i^ their depend^Ge cm ri^l or other ad- ; 
dictiveornwi^^dictivedru^orh^ ^| 

owmcE Qw guvmtut ivntam Jam wJNqv - v 

^i^i^^^^^ ^^^®^^J5 ^*1N ^ttnHng out ''Law Enfoi^mtnt AWitto^ H ^l 
Atl^^^^i^ *a IJeu thereof ^^der the gtnowl authorify of the, -J 

r^^Tf&^iif9i(S J^^^ Delinquent PrtvenUon Act erf 1974 

w u,axt^ oeil(d)). n amended^: ; - ^ ; : 

arin ttft fliBtsen ©at '^dirtetion d'Vaid ^U ?^ 
ff^'SHt^Kl^ AtoimstejUon" and insertinf in Ueu thereor*'general authoi^ 

ity of the Attomi^ Oaneril'^^ . ; ^ : : . ; - 
. (2) a^tb^^^d ^t©n^ 

J^^^itoiite^tor, p a^^^ r^aUpns for," btfSre 
<S9 in th© tibuil tan 

^J^y^^^^^^M^ A^in^ation and 
fuit^lMace'it'Mmm 

, . M) b^.strildng out yia Jaat i^ten^j,thei©^^ ^ ^ \ , 

f42 Tft^^^1^^f ^^^^^^^^ of 
w y.|.a*j6U(©)) ^ aron ^ittnkingaout^fMmtoisttmtor of to©^^^^ I^^ Enforce- 

?firi^^?^^;^^9fe**^^^r;*?**"W ^ Weu ^tW*Attora©y General". 

J42 U^C. 5611(0) is mMdad^^ out 'Admlniafeato" th© lart sk^ it ae^ 

pears therein and inaei^ in Uiu theri^^^tto ^^"^ 

. ^ ■ ■ ^^pB^fMAmu Of rmm^ ^ = 

ofMii^ufe'i^ Act 
' ^ fi^^ ^ftid^ ©ui^ViHth^^tt^ of th© Awciat© Adminktrator/'; and 

^^sr^^^^ after 

ff^W^?**^>^Jt^/t^^^^^ PeUnquency PrevWtioii A^^ 

U.aa 6614) is amende jisf addiiif at the ^d thereof £e foltoiHng nm subsection: 
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*f{m) *VQ eany out tht purpom of thii g^Uoa, thtrt i§ authorked to be appropfi- 
afetd for ta^h y#ar im amoimfc whien dp^ not ex^td 7,5 ^reent of ^# total 
aaiount approprlatid to mrty out this titlti"/ '/ . 

Bsc. S. (a) ^^on 206(aXi) of the Juvenile Justige and Delinquensy ^^vention 
Aet of 1974 (4lU.i/C/56l6(a)(l)) ii a^^ 

(1) by isierting "tiie ^crttaiy of Edueationt tht Stofetary of Houaing and 
Urban Diveiopmenti the Direetor of the Oonimunity iervio^ AdminMration," 
after "^mta^ ^ li^bor/'i and 

(2) by striking out *^Uie Seoretaiy of Housing^ and Urban Developmtntt" and 
intertisg in Utu thertof Dii^or of ^e^Bureau of PriaonSr'the Commia^ 
sioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairi, the Dismtor for'tht Office Si»ed^ 
Education rad Re^LbiUtati^ Stmm, the Oommlisiontr for ^e Admim 
tion for jCbUdi^nt Youth, wtid Famili^ and the Dirtetor of the Youth Mvelop^ 
naent B^rtau.'^ - 

(b) Segtion ^0€(e) of the Juvenile Jittti^ and Delinquency Afevendon Act of 1974 
(42 U.aO. Aie(o)) Is amend^— 

(1) by itriking out ''the Attorney General and''i . 

(2) by inaertmg 'S ^d to the CoiipMp" after "Pr^idtnt"; and 

(3) by adding at Uie end ther^f the following naw mtencer lite CounoU 
shall rtvieWi and make recomsaeiidations with r^pect^t^^ pro^ 
posal undtrtoken by the Offioe of Juvenile Justin and Delinquent Prevention 
and any a|pa^ rtpmented on t^t ^undi.". 

(c) Ssgtion^u6(d} of Juveniie Justin md Delinquent Pre^ntioii Aet of 1974 
(42 U,S.C. 5616(d)) is araended by stiikiQi out -a miniflaum of four i^m per year" 
and inserting jji Ueu thereof "at least quM^ 

' (d) Seetiott 2p6(e) of tl^ Juveule Justiae and PeUnquen^ Prevention Aot of 1974 
(4i j616(e)) is anaended by striking out "may and inserting in lieu thtrtof 

.^*sh^'^,w-:/:V:" : ' ■ ; .- ■ ■ -^ v.-^o'. . . 

(e) Section i06(^ of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquent Prevention Aet of 1974 
(42 U,S.C. 561^) is amended by inserting not to timed 1000,660 for ^h 
year" before the period at ^e edd thstmit 

NATIONAL ASVISOmY ^MMfrm FOB JUV@f|LE JU^^ AMD DgLlH^U^OV WSMVEHflC^ 

Sie. 9. Part A of title n of ^e Juvenile Justin and Mlinquent F^ievention Act 
of 1974 C42 U.&& 5611 et seq.) is amende by. stHking out section 207, section 20§i 
and seotlon ^09, and instrtlnf in lieu hereof the following new Motions 

"natohal asvuoky QQvi^mm pom JuvmLi jumei and omNQU^eY 

PUrVlHfiOH 



'^Bm^ Wt. (aXl) Thm is hereby. establuhtd svNati^iid Mi^ Committee for . . 
Juvenile J u^ce md Delinquency ^^tvaa^mi (hemMUer in this f^#rr^_to as 
, the^Ad^isoiyODmmitteeO which shaU'CO^at of rl5^^ 

f Membeis shall ^ smomM ^Ko hav^ fptdf^knowl^lge con^rmng ^e pre^ 



■i vriitloif^aBd trestiaentj^uv^^ jus- ^ 

utipe^ sui^ w ^ 

^ m^i^^riOQnal^r repras^^ti^^ 'oTjgrwm^ organizations; i^d' community- 

• baiiii^.prbipmmsi :i^ > 

^?;md pefsdns^ r^i^ 

i;k5)diempIo3mata^_se&^ 'M 

i^l^itf^layif no^ha^att^n^ 

'< :;jli^l^;^At. lea8t^2:or thej&^ ^1 have been or^shail be (at the 

K^^^lUi^of appms&i^t^tj^nd^^ thb juvenile Justice system. The Advi-^ 

V' - iSi^ Oosmuttee wUi/^ iaput from Juveniles. cuirfsntJy under, 

a J' ~ ; ' W.^na^^^fittd^^m d^^bafe tlit phairman>>&ms^'meiiiDm;fi|m .tne- :^ 

Adyiioiy,^ OonSbi^.^#^^Ml;t&ii; bffioik.Q^^ l^ple^^bf , fliivl^eiU- Government:! .;v, 
miia^.lb^ap^^ Chairman - ~ c~.4 

:.LL-be a ^»8mjB;offleer^or^emplom oCat^lStale' or Jocal govenunent .j^. f ^ , > : ' " 



^ i^;^^v (bXll) 'Mam^itoa^mnted ^ bV^^tl^'-^Cmident ^ahail^ server for,% terms \ ot, 8 ymru^ XHt ^'^^ 
V the membem^M^appolated* 5 shall .be appointed^ for terms of 1 year,^ 5 'shall^be ; 
. Li iippoin^d^f^ tarns of J year^^and fi fOuU^bt-appointed for terms of 8 years^^as :: - ,-^4 
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ff^fite^J^ toe^^dw^^ of appointment Hitfe^r. the ttna of 

*w^£,^^ ftU a vicancy occurfing btfor^ th6 Wratioh *f 

me mm for whieh tht Dftd^saor of such mewber was appointed shall hm appoint- 

than 90 d^^^r^^ for rtatooiht- 

_ »©nt aad serv# mftmr tha^ifaU^ of thtlr teim until their siic^o^^yg 
- taJitn omee.: . - -r;,f-^7^,r . .-^ :■ 

"(c) Ife Advi^ry C^mmiMe shall mmt at the call of the QmirinM, but not to 
^^.B^^M/^ ff^^^P the Adi^ry Commirt^ shaU ^sititute a quoii^^ 
(ctrTht Aayiiory Oommittea dmll«^^ ^ ; . 

"(I) ^yifw and eyaJuii^, ob a ^ntinuiug hm^ Fade^ polici^ T^rdma ju- 
vanUe justly and delinquent preytntioa and acflvito^^A^ 

^ padwyha^^pnisk^tOTi^th 
. : ■ ■ cn tna^woi^^co^tne rance|^\:' -"-K-v-^^; " ';;^'r:"y-;\*>;^^:t^>/.f>^:'- • 

^'<3)^advtter;eoMi4t.w^ mito raOMnnttoeU^o^^ flSe Sfe^nil Initi- 
ofVustiea md Jto NaUonal Instituta for Juvenile Ju^oa and Diliu^ 

ram^n^ juyenilr ju^^ /^d ^fiaquen^ previ^tibn re^e^, evaluations, 
juwilaJustM^at^ 

an^ lo« action to faeflitat© 
th|adopti«m ofsuchrtandi^ throughout the IJni^Sta^^^^ " ■ 

1^1. tiir Adwory Oopmitt^ sUOl subnet- sUcKlnt^ rip^^ 
m It ^si^ ad^aW© to^ R^atot tod to ttia ftn^tos, Wd:aiiir subm^S 
TOiu^ repo^ to the msident tod to ffi© Cen^^ not lalt^ tten March 31 if aa^^ 
3fw. la^.su^ wrt shaU dMOT of ttie Advisory Oommitt#g and 

^»Ml.c9nto s^ Advisory Qffiimi^ W 

siders naceasaiy^anmp^te; ^^^^ ^ ^ . jr vwuini«^ Qjn 

^^f^^^^^^^m^'W^mil, appointed ^ the diilr- 
S^y*^ ^*® toa^ to artst It in car^to out its 

i^nimttaa^cfa^infpr^toon and ott^^ ^rr^ but ita 

^vitita. The Advjspiy Oemmit thaU not .hava any au^rity! to SS^ mv 
^^^ff m^^^^^^ mnmSf ^ l^nnri undar tetioii SIM of titie 1 

AiSR-^®^^^^ Oommittae'^aU, whilesar^'^^ 

My^^ ^ffiptriMLtion at a rate not to ii^ th© 

: A ynitad States Oodi^ indudinf travel tine. V -V ^ 

raimbufcSaKt fIS.© 

Wenses^ldi^if. 

gn^ imthorSad^ s©<^ UU©,5. 081® Stotes Co^^^^^ 5S 

iki. the pirpos^ of ttiiif appronri' 

atad such su^ ero^ $SOO,OW for ^ah flscafyearA 



ALLOGATON 



Sic. 10. Hi© Srst ssntenoe of section 2f?2 
^ Prevention Art of. 1^?4 (42 



^(Igof Ui© Juvenil© JusU^ iimd D^Uhqueh- 
mft^™w»^°y:.X-ir*i.'rnr ™^)) *s ™TOd©d by striking out; ?^ a 

mann©^ and aU tiiat foUo^ through "part" and insarting in lieu thfreof ^*in an 
equitably manner to tha Stat^ whil are^etarniined to thi AdS 

V "^^"^^^^^ ®f 2a3(aX12)A),and seotton;^aXl8) for 

^^^^^ Stat^ in a manner eonfi^nt with the purposes of section 



aI W4?S l^S^sSifl *^ fe**^ "^^^^ ^ DiUnquan^ Prtventtori 
ilf i^S* ara^W by stoking out "^nslstant ^rfth the provi- 

applicable to a S-y^pj^riod^Sueh plah shall be imanded annually # 
to indude naw pro-ams. and the Steta rtiaU fub^* mpnual parf^^ mp^ Z ^ 
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tha Administrator whieh §hall describe pro^'M in implementing prograini con< 
tained in original plani and fhall dt^rife the status of complianee with State 
plan requirtmtnts. In accordance with r^ulations which the Administrator shall 
prmribt, suchplan shair', 

(2) Section 2^(aK3KA) of the Juvenile Juitice and Delinquent ^^vention Act of 
1974 (42 VM£. 56d3(aK8XA)) is amended by striking out ''twenty^ne" and ingertit^ 
in lieu thereof "W% and by striking out "thirty-'three" and inserting in lieu UiemT 

(S) S^ion 223(aKd)(6) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U J^a 563S(aX3XB)) is amended-- 

(A) by inserting 'locally eleeted ofncialSp'' after ^include"; and 

(B) by inserting ^'i^ial ^ucation/' a^r "education,''. 

(4) Miction 223(aX8KE) of the Juvenile Justice and ^Unqueney Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.aC. 5633(aK3Xl)) is amende— 

(A) by striking out "one-third" and inserting in lieu thereof "on^flfth"; 

(B) by gtriking out ''twen^^siic'' and in^rting in lieu thereof "M"; 
iC) by inserting ''p and" after "appointroent"i and 

(D) by striking out "three of whom'' and inserting in lieu thei^f "3 of whose 
memben^^> 

(5) Section 223(aX3XF) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquent Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 Uaa 5633<aX3)^)) is mended— 

(A) by itriking put "(ii) may advise" and all that follow through '-requestedi" 
and inserting in lieu thefeof ^'(ii) shall submit to the Governor and the legisla' 
ture at least annually reeommendations with respect to matters related to its 
functions, including State compliance with the requirements of paragraph 
(12XA) and paragraph (13);'-; and ~ ^ 

(B) by adoing at the end thereof the followiim* "and (v) ihall contact and seek 
r^ular input from Juvenile currently under the juri^otion of the Juvenile Jus^ 
tice system;". 

(6) Section 22S(aX3XFXiii) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 V.B£. 5633(aX3XFXiii)) is amended by striking out '^nd" at the end 
ther^f. 

(7) Section ^3(aX8) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 aMaXS)) is amended to read as f 

'^(8) provide for (A) an anal3^ of ju^^ile crime problems and Juvenile justice 
and delinquency prevention needs within the relevant jurisdiction, a description 
of the services to be providedp and a description of penormance golds and prior* 
itieSp including a speciAo statement of the manner in which prcframs are eiE* 
pelted to meet the identified juvenile crime problems and Juyenue justly and 
nelinquency prevention n^^ of the juri^ctioni (B) an indication of IJie 
manner in which the praams relate to other similar S^te or looal prc^ams 
which are intsnded to adaress the sune or similar problems; and (C) a plan for 
the con^ntration Of State efforts which shfdl coordinate all State Juvenile delin- 
quency progmms with r^^ect to overall policy and development of objectives 
and prioriti^ for all Stato juvenile deiinquen^prpgrainyi and actiyitta, include 
ing provision for r^ular meetinp of State oftlei^ with responsibility in the 
area of Juvenile justice and delinquency preventioni".; 
(S) Seetion BilCaXlO) of the Juvenile Justice and Selinqueh^ Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U,aa a€S8(aX10)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out "Juvenile detention and correctional facilities" and insert^ 
ing in ueu theriof "^nfinement in secure detention faciliti^ and secure corre^ 
tionftl faciliti^"; 

(B) by itriking out '^aiid" the fifth place it ap^an therein; 

(C) by inMrtmg after "standards'' the following! 'S and to provide pr^iMis 
for Juvenile who have committed serious erim^i particularly progmms which 
are d^^^ to improve sentencing proo^ur^i provide r^urm nec^^ry for 
inform A di8positiohs» and provide 7^^ 

(D) ^ adding at the end iher^f tiie following new subpanifimph^ 

(j) prqj^ts d^ign^ both to deter invol^ment ui il^^ actiyiti^ and 
= to p^mote ini^lviinent in lawfiU aetiviti^ on the part of juvenile ganp 
and their membe^i". 
(9) Becdon ^gSCaXlOXA) of the Juvenile Justic#wd Delinquency Pptvention Act of 
1974 iii VMfl. Se^aXiOXA)) is araenM by in^rting "#dueatlon,i special educa* 
tion," after -'hCTae pr»mms,". 

(ID) Motion ^(aXlOXB) of the Juvenile Justin and Delmquen^ ^evention 'Ast 
of i974 (42 S^iCaXldXE)) is amended by striking out ^'keep delinquents and 

to", and by inserting ^'delinquent youth and" m/Bt ''encoui^^". 

ill) Section 223(aX10XH) of the Juvenile Jtutiee and Delinquent Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 US.a 5€^aXlOXH)) is amended to r^d as folkii^ 



8S1 



vMo; 



^^^^^^^^ f^mmendmtfoiii ef the Ai 

m^K^^Sa®^^*^^^"^ — of JuveoUi JiMdee 

'UlU Section 2ZSCajflOirnw*h«ti™MiTi^^":TsW*i^ * . - 



whidi a la; domriunce with miom)«»menMtim^'^^^^^^% 



0:\ ■ iiJ^!!!^^^^''"^^^!^'^^ %tt??irf.«uh«idl0i another , fiBMdal 



Xl«'&ctta'^Wag of ttt Juvenile 



«-^ ''r2rfw*'^ ^^^^***^^ 6-yMr pirirf following the ^fe of the ■ 
eM^ienttfitheJuTOmto JiB^ . 

ha mlSifi^iSFtti. »• *^ follwring new lanteoati "Such pis HiaU 

:5iSri£tfrf5^^^.'^^'»°f^^8»-*p»^"*^ :i 

(4luta iSL^nfc""' fclinw P«vantioa Art.of 1974 , J, 
. ' - ^JP?TOW war "JUvendM'^UlB foUowinK^^;^^ 

fS?^^J^!?^**?'^»»««^teofiu^tion(rt(14)m 

^^^^tKi*^^'?^.Stata'i.elWblUty teJ fa^^ ; 
•^^f™jS S^^^*^"^ thMugh the adueTOinent of not Imb than 76 

(4I y^^Sal^fe"* J«»ti« «d Deliuquene, rtevaution Art of 1974 

> m fe^ffi* "T?^ emrtMi prevenUon and treatment"; 
. r «(W)iyV^ ■ ™ " "auhaectlon 

' ' Wv«trilEinfout"endMTOrto"j 

; ^j(4) ^ atriUng out "a preferenaal" and imarttog in lieu thareif "an equita- 
• . 2mmM^^ " nonpartldpating State Under eectlon 
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(6) fa^ stiH^Bg out '*iub^&htial or'Vaad ^ - 

(7) bv Btriiwg out ^^u^b^on (aXl^^ Muiramiit'' and s3l t^t foUowB 
Ihrough "iub^etiCHn ter and i^rting in lieu ^i^f "i^uirsAtote undei^ sub- 
wMon (aXiiXA) and aubgiction (aXlS)''. 

Bm. 12. (a) ^eU^ EMaXB) Juvtnila Juatice and DalinqutnGV Prevantion 

''(S) davelop stii^idde pr^^wuTWi^^^ uaa of iuli^diM or o^^ finan- 
cial m^nttmdt^nedtc^^^^ vl^ 

'*(B)jMpltott Jtiyenila pES^^ ^ ^^inplii^ b^^ National 

. iMtitUt^jOf jttSU©S| «L"^- ..^ vv ,, . ^. - 

'tO^^^bllah aj^d baS(ad upon m^fi^^r^tiona of the Ad^oiy 

Committee^ standj^rda for tiia imprai^meDi 
Stot#;'V . 

<b) B%Mm 224(a)(l 1) «^ tilt JiivtnUe^ Justin and QtUnquenpy ^^ration Act ^ 
1|74 (42 y qi84{aXU)) u amended ^ ins^r^ b^ora tbi panod at tha and 
thariof the fisllowi^ iiidu^n|| on-thajdb trmininf j^f^^mwu^ w anfom- 
mant peiipnnarufrjuvenile tw^am nanonnel to mom ana^^ly, racoptiie and pro> 
vide foFleaniing disablad and oAarhandi^piM juvaiiU^^ 

(c) potion of the JuytnUa Ju^^ andl^ F^vantion A^ of 1974 (42 

5^) ig^ fended \^ addug at the eiid tiiareof ma fiiUowinf ntw iubgtctioht 

"(d) Ai^ataiw p^o^ to Uiii gaotion ihall avaUdla on an aqul^- 

bla biupla to d^ mUi di^imntagid you^^ indudUff ftn^Mtt minority youtiti and 
mantally »tardad iuad amotionaUy ^^^^ 

Bm. 1S« (a) iacUon ^ of U»i;Juveiula Juetice ^d DtUnquen^ Fravan^a Act of 
1974 (42 y^.€« 5t88) ii aEEMndad by ^Udv QUt aubaaction (b) thare6f» and by rede- 
^^tinf i^l»aelio^ (a) through jtobeaoyfm is^ bm eubs^tion (b) throi^ gubaaction 

(b> ^^^^?£^f) of ttia Juvenile Juatica ud Mlinquan^ ^venticm Act of 1974, 
aa §0 redaiipiatad itt lubgecdon (iO> ia imaanded'^ . 

(1) Inaerting - 'aub^urt U sf ' sitmr "appliMt under"; and 

(2) 1^ atriking out /und^ aeotion attd iugeirting in Ueu hereof ''In an 
aquitoble manner to itet^ whkh have complied vHth^e muirem^ts m gac- 
tien i^aXi;^ and gi^n ^10(18), under eac^^ mu^^, 

Bm. 14. Section 263 of tha Juvenila J\M^ and Delinquent Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.a $672) is amei^ to read as foUoin^: 

''AmjOj^lXJTY OF CmiSS ASlONIgfMTIVE mviiiQN^ 

^J!fi9Sk^^^ ^® admiiiiatoitiva praoKons lactioM 802(a)* a)^c)i §03. 804, SOS. 
^,|07, 810, 812, 818, 814(a), ili(c), 817(^ 817(W, 817(e^ 81S(rt 818(b), 818(d) 3 > 
th# IMmbaa Crime OoiiM and ^e Straeta Aot 1968 «ra iAcor^ratad la thia 
Act aa : adminiatrativa prodriona applicable to thia Act. B^erenc^ in> tha eit^ aac^ . 
tiona^u^ntw action 1^ tha M^ctor of ^e Met of Justice Aadstan^,^Bmirch 
md Statigticit tm AdminiBtator of tiie Law Infor^mant Aslat^ca Admihigti'a^ 
tion, >:^ Dirtctor of the Katiml Inatituta of JiMca, and the DiMtor of the 
Bureau of Juatica Statiati^ alao ghall be conatniad aa authoriMug the i^miniaMtor 
of the Mica .of Juv^iile Jugti^ and Deliuquan^ ^a^ntion to perfdm thariima 
acUon.v ■ ■, ' 

"(b) TM Cmm of Jw^m Amatan^V BMarch, ttd Statiati^ ah^ dir^tly pro^ 
vida staff 8U|^;mrt to, and coordinate the activitiea of» tha Mi^ of Juvenile Jt^^ 
and Deliaqueni^ Frevantion in Uie same manner as it ia auUioriiad to pnndde'ataif 
auppm and oom^inata the activities of tiia Law En^smmant AMutanca Adminia- 
timuon, National Inatituta of Justlca. and Buraau of Justin itatisti^ pufsuant to 
sacUon 801(b) of the Omnibus Onmm Control and Safe Straets Act of 1968.^ 
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RUNAWAY Am HOm^ YOUra 

^^^H^^^i'^S^^^"' Ji^f ™ ^ Juvenile Juitke asd DeliBqu#&£y Pt^ 
- yrotito Act of 1974 (42 US.C. 6701 «t ieq.) is amendtd to md ^ foUgws- 

'TITLE in— RUNAWAY ^TO HOMELE^ YOUTH", 

s rP^?^ iuwiile Jii«^ and Deli^qura^ ^©YenUoa Act of 1974 (42 

AG 1701 t. ^^^^ — "-TialeS?. after "Runaway^' 

[Uf Privtatioo Aist 1^4 (42 



^';,^me9ctioa301 of thd Juv«^ _ 

^iBfertii«j'andHOT©le£?riK^ 

. ^ ^S?^ tiiplStataaJwed upon thtir rwiactive ti6^ 

^ be ^a^te t^*pro^^H^.^^4a.iiatiM^ 



- : tfinicy ^eeiamiiiall'^uidnnfM 



. oport and ao<^ send^ 
„.Je;dMit^ea tojjuvetiil^ wba t 
^Qqm^ ei^^frbm 'asy ladlitiis in 



jmnsf^Mw^^Qild^ 

Florida, Spto^jobjteaiMMtttio^ 

^iJfe!^^^ J«^-" brfoSm piridd: 

<«ulg^^£S^te^' ft«teti« Art 1974 

'I'-t^tt^i^iffit'S!': th,»ta MdWang i« Itau, 

TTfii^^fe'P^^i^^^^*^^^"^^ Md'^DilinQUfineY Pre?©ntion-Aet of 1974 (42 ' 



r m t&e^|iro¥lto^ of AarWee ^ nmam^ luid bomelw youth and 



Ihefri^ ...... ... . . .. 

uf cfmi k f^^^S^i^ M^iition Act of 1974 (42 
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(eXl) Action 202(c) of tht JuvenUt Juitici and Dilinqueney Prtvtntion Aet of 
1974 (42 U.i.C. 561^c)) ii amended by striking out "AMO€iBti'\ 

(1) ^gtion iOBCdJ of the Juvenile Juatiot and Delinquency Prevention Aet of 1974 
(42 VM.C, 5Sli[d)) it amended by itHking out ''title I'' and inierting in lieu ^ertof 
'^titles'*. 

(dXl) Section 204(dKl) of the Juvenile Juitice and MUnquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 SSHCdXU) is amended by strikingout ''Atsociate- , 

(2) Spgtion 204(g) of the Juvenile Justice and yelin^uenc^ n^vtntion Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5614(g)) is amended by striking out '-Administration'' and inserting in lieu 
thereof "Office'T 

(3) ^tion 204(i) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquent Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 5€14(i}) is amended by striking out ''Associate''. 

(4) Section ^4(k) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquent Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C* 5614(kj) is amended ^ striking out "the Department of Heal^, Educa^ 
tion^ and Welfare" and inserting in lieu ther^f ''UtiUih and Human Service". 

(5) Section 204(1X1) of the Juv^ile Justice and DeUnquenqy ^vention Act of 
1974 (42 §614(1X1)) is amended by striking out "AMoaiate^ 

(e) Siction 205 of the Juvenile JusU^ and DMinquen^ Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5615) is amended by striking out '^.^meiate" each place it appears therein. 

(fXl) Section 2b6(aXl) of the Juvenib Justin and Minquen^ ^vention Act of 
1974 (42 U.aC. 5616(aXl)) la amende-- 

(A) ^ striking out *'» Educationf and Welfare" and inserting in lieu thereof 
*'and Human ienic^'-; 

(B) by striking out ''die ^mmi^ioner of the OfH^ of Edu^tion/H 

(C) by insertYng "the Dirtctor of the OAce of Justin Assistance, Restiu^h, 
and Statk^^, the Admin^mtoF of the Law Eiifarcemtnt A^istance Adminis^ 
tration," after "d^igne^i"; 

(D) by siriking out "AsMiate" each p\w^ it appem therein; and 

(E) by inserting "the DireotoF of the National Institute of Justice," after ^'Pre- 
vention/' the last pla^ it apMrs ^grein. ^ 

(2) Section 206(b) of the Juvenue Justin and Dtllnquan^ Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.a 561^)) is amended by strikii^ out "AMociate'*. 

(3) Section 20€(@) of the Juvenile JusUce and Delinquent Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U,S.C. 5616(e)) is aminded by striking out "AmciaW. 

(gXl) Section 2i3(aXl) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquent Prevention Act of 
19f4 (42 U 563a<a)(l)) is amtnded-- 

(A) by striking out "planning aftn^'' and inserting in litu thereof "criminal 
Justii^ council"; and 

(B) by striking out "section 208 of such title I" and imtrtiiig in lieu thereof 
"section iOWjiu of the Omnibus Crime Control and Ss£m Strteto Aet of 1S68". 

(2) Siction t^aXi) of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pi^vintion Act of 
1974 (4i U J.O, 56SS(aXi)) is amended by rtriking out "planning agen^" and Insert^ 
ing in Ueu thereof "criminal justice aouiicU"« 

(3) Section ^3(aXSKAj of the Juvtnile Justice and ^linquin^ Prevtntion Aet of 
1974 (42 U 56^aX3XA)) is amended by striking out "a Juvenile" and inierting 
in Ueu theFeof^ttvenlle", 

(4) Siction 2^a)(3)(fD of the Juvenile Justin and Delinquent Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U 5€3^a)(3Xr)) b amended— 

(A) in clause (i) tiieFeof, hy s^king out "planning agent*' and inserting in 
lieu thereof "criminal justii^ coun^rT 

(B) in clause (iU) thmofj by striking out "planning ami^" and aU that fol^ 
lows trough "as amended s^d inserting in lieu thireof "criminal Justice eoun^ 
dl'^and 

(C) in clause (iv) tiiereof^ 

(1) by iAiiking out "planning agent and r^on^ plinning unit supervi^ 
so^' and inserting in lieu ther^f "criminal Justin council and lo^ crimi^ 
nal Justin advisoiy"; and 

(ID by sMdng out "s^ion 261(b) and section 6020b)" and inserting in Ueu 
thereof "section 1002". 

(5) S^ion ^(^11) of Uie JuvetiUe Jiuitice and Delinqutnt Rfevention Act of 
1974 (4i NaSCaXll)) is amendtd by striking out "providM" and inserting in 
Ueu ther^f ^'^rovMt". 

(6) Seciton ^(aXli)^) of tile Juvenile Justice and Delinquent Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U JC l^a)(12XB)) is amendtd by. itriki^ out "^^iate", 

(7) S^ion ^(aXli) of the Juvenilt Justin and Delinquent ^fevention of 
1974, as so r^egi^ated in section ll(aX15KA)i is amendtd by sMking out "Atfo^ 
date". 
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I. brrsoDucnoN 

and Delinquent Prevention Act of 1974 
an^attempt on the part of (^ngrea to oroide leader- 
ifldp Mdjawrtaice to States loral governJento, an! pHvite'aStf- 
ra^ in-order to dwtep'anid implement effective pr^mi forth© 
preventton and trwffiient of juvenUe delii!iquencg^,%e Office of Ju- 
yemie Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP). established 
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within the Juatice Department* assumes primary responsibility for 
implementing Federal assistance! as well as the coordination of 
Federal resources and poUcy. 

The committee bill, H.R. 6704* would extend the Juvenile Juitice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 for four years and provide 
amendments to strengthen efforts to prevent and control juvenile 
delinquency and improve the juvenile justice system. H.R. 6704 
also extends Title III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Acti the Runaway and Homelesi Youth program, located 
within the Department of Health and Human ^rvices* for four 
years at currently authorized levels. 

Cited as The Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1980, H,B. 6704 
makes several slgniflcant changes in current law. Completing the 
reorganization initiated by the Justice System Improvement Act of 
1979, H.R. 6704 administratively separates the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) from the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration (LEAA)* placing it under the 
coordination of the Office of Justice Assistance, Researchi and Sta- 
tistics (OJARS) and the general authority of the Attorney GeneraL 
OJJDP would thus bicome an administrative "fourth h^x" under 
OJARSj equal to LEAA* the National Institute of Justice (NIJ), and 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS). 

H,R. 8704 makes an additional finding that the juvenile justice 
system should give additional attention to the problem of juveniles 
who commit serious crimes. It expands the purpose of the Act to 
include assisting State and local governments in removing juve- 
niles from jails and lock-u^ for adulte and jproviding a special 
focus on maintaining and strengthening the family unit. 

Changes are made within the Federal program intended both to 
streamline operation and strengthen Federal coordination and citi- 
zen input. Separata budget line item categories are provided and 
spending caps are placed on the administrative operation of 
(WJDPj the Fedaral Coo^inating Council on Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, and the National Advisory Committee on 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Membership on the 
Federal Coordinating Council Is expanded to include other relevant 
agency hea^i including those of the newly formed Department of 
^ucationj the Community Services Adminlitration, and the Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitation l^rvices. ^e National Ad^ 
viso^ ^mmittee is reo^^ized and streamlined to make it more 
closely parallel to other Presidential advisor committeesj sp^ifl* 
cally the Pederal Oouncil on A|^ng and the National Advisory 
Committee on ^onomic Opportunity* 

Several simificant changes are made with regard to Federal as- 
sistance for State and locd pr^rams. Changes are made in Stete 
plan requirements to streamline pa^rwork requirementSt Annual 
plans are replaced by 8-year planSj with annual plan updates to 
report on peAbrmance and plan implementetion. New pro^ana au- 
thority is add^ by H.R. 6704 to address the ne^ of juveniles who 
commit serious crim^ and to provide projects d^imed to work 
with Juvenile gan^» intended both to deter their involvement in 11- 
leg^ activities and to promote activity in lawful activiti^* Existing 
authorities are e%panded to include education and sp^ial educa- 
tion as appropriate community-bi^ed treatment altemativM and to 
provide stotewide subsidl^ or incentives to local governments dt- 
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ai^rt to remove juveniles form adult jails and lock-u^, replicate 
exemplaiy programs, establish and adapt standards for the im- 
provement of juvenile justice, and increaro the use of nonsecure 
community-b^d faciliti^. Existing program authority relating to 
dtlmquencj^ and learning disabilities are expanded to include on- 
the-job trainmg to ewist law enforcement and juvenile justice per- 
sonnel to more readily reco^ii^ and provide for handicapped 
youngsters. 

^^nning five years after the date of enactment of the Juvfr 
mle Justive ^endmente of 19S0, H,R. 6704 requires that State 
plans provide that no juvenile shall be detained or confined in any 
jail or lock-up for adiuts. A provision is also made m that if States 
are in substantial compliance after five years, an additional two 
years may be allowed for full compliance. 

6704 would require for the first time that Federal discre- 
tionary a^istange be available on an equiteble b^is to deal with 
youth, including minority, female, and handicapMd 
youth. This provision parallels existing requirements for State for- 
mula i^ant assistence. 

Finally, H.R 6704 also makes several change regarding Title HI 
assistance. The name of this title is expanded to read %unaway 
and Homeless Youth" in acknowledgement of the fact that many of 
the yoimg^ people prwently served by the prop-am do not leave 
home of their own volition. Under new amendmentep Title III as- 
sistanca would be required to be distributed equitebly among the 
States based umh their r^pective population of youth under 18 
yeaij of age. Clarifications are also made so that sendees pro^dded 
by shelters would also be available to the famill^ of runaway and 
homelw youth as well as the youth themselvM. New program au- 
thorities are added under Iltle m for the development, in eoopera- 
tion with juvenile court and social sendee personnel, of model pro- 
-ams d^^ed to assist chronic runaways and for the development 
of on-the-job traimng prcgrams to assist local personnel in reoog- 
luzmg and providmg for learning disable and other handlcapTOd 
juvenile. rr^ 

n, Leoislativi History 

Federal concern for Juvenile justice extend back to 1912, when 
Congress created the Oilldren's Bureau and authorized it to mves- 
tigate and report on juvenile courts, among a number of other 
youth related issu^. As early as 1948, Con^^ sought to develop a 
Ftederal concentration of efFort around youth service. In that year, 
the Interde^mental Committ^ on Children and Youth was es- 
tablishM with the puipc^ of developing elo^r relationshlM 
among Federal Menci^ conceraed Mdth children and youth. Two 
years later, the Midcentury White House Qsnference on Oiildren 
and Youth met to consider methods to stren^hen Juvenile courts 
develop juvenUe police sei^ces, and examine the treatment and 
prevention rapability of ^ial service institutions and after care 
agenm@i. 

Despite ft^Idential requ^ts in 195B, and again in 1957, no l^is- 
lation was enacted to help State and local govemmente address the 
problem of delinquent? until ^wif e of the Juvenile Delinquency 
ma Youth ^ens^ Control Act of 1961. He lepslation authoi^ed 
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the Dapartment of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) to make 
grants to Stat#, local, and private agencies to establish pilot prcH 
jecta demonstrating improved methods for the prevention and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. For the first three years, a total of $30 
million was authorized. Only $19.2 million was actually appropri- 
ated, 

The 1964 extension of the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 
fenses Control Act provided $5 million to HEW to carry out a spe» 
cial demonstration project in Washington, D.C. The act was further 
extended through June 1967, with an authorization level of $6.5 
million for fiscal year 1966, and $10 million for fiscal year 1967, 
with the stated congressional intention of conducting hearingi the 
following year to review the impact of the legislation. The program 
expired in 1967. 

In 1968, two major pieces of legislation were enacted which con- 
cerned delinquency and its prevention. The Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act of 1968 replaced the Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offensei Control Act. The 1968 Act was much 
brpader in scope than its predecesior and through it, HEW was ex- 
pected to help States and localities stren^hen their Juvenile justice 
programs, as well as coordinate intergovernmental activities. Also 
In 1968, as an outgrowth of the President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of Justice, the Onanibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act was passed creating the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration (LEAA). Among eligible block 
grant funding categories for States was one providing for the pre- 
vention and control of delinquency, The HEW administered pro» 
gram, during its first three years, was disappointing because of 
delay and inefficiency. A director of the Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration was not appointed for over 
18 months. Less than a third of the $160 millior authorized for 
fiscal years 1968 through 1971 was appropriated. Furthermore, 
only half of the funds that were appropriated were ever actually 
expended. Those funds were too often spent on underfunded, unre- 
lat^, and scattered projects. Weakness in program administration, 
the dominance of LEAA, and inadequate funding contributed to a 
general lack of success. 

In 1971, Congress approved a one=year extension of the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act, It was understood that 
any further extension of the program would not }m forthcoming 
unless HEW showed a naarked improvement in its efforte to pro- 
vide national leadership. The 1971 amendments authoziied $75 mil* 
lion for fiscal year 1972, and $10 million was appropriated. An in- 
terdepartmental council to coordinate Federal delinquency pro- 
grams was also established. 

In 1972, the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
was extended for two more years under the name "Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention Control Act.*' An attempt wss made to more 
clearly delineate the respective roles of LEAA and HEW. LEAA 
was to assist programs inside the juvenile justice system while 
HEW was to fund preventive programs outside the traditional juve- 
nile justice structure. In extending the program, the Congress 
again made it clear that the extension wag no substitute for vigor- 
ous national leadership, coordination, and provision of resources to 
combat the delijEiqueDcy problem. 
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After its creation in 1968, LEAA had considerably more congres- 
sional support than the juvenile deliqueney programs of HEW. 
While LEAA's role was more limited to programs within the tradi- 
tional juvenile justice system, millions of dollars in State and local 
^litance for juvenile justice improvement programs had been 
funded. By the end of 1970, over 40 of the LEAA funded State plan- 
nmg agenda, whieh admlniitf red funds under the Safe Streets 
Act, were also administering HEW supported Juvenile Delinquency 
mvention and Control Act programs. In 19T1, amendments to the 
Omnibus Cnmt Control and Safe Streets Act wer© enacted which 
exprtMed the intent that LEAA should focus greater attention on 
juvenile delinquency. More emphiais of juvenile delinquency 
vnthin LEAA, coupled with the failure of HEW to fully implement 
the Juvenil© Dehnquency Prevention and Controi Act, led to in- 
cre^ed LEAA leadership at the Ftderal level In short, HEW had 
the broader mandate, but LEAA had the greater financial re- 
sources. 

Crime Control and Safe Streets Amendmente of 1978 re- 
nC place more emphasis on delinquency program- 

mmg. The Act's declaration of purpose apeciflcily recognized the 
need to prevent juvenile crime throMh coordinated action at all 
levels, of government. More importantly, the 1978 Amendments re- 

Suired each Stote planning agen^ to SMcifically address juvenile 
ehnquenoy m its comprehensive plan. Thus, all Stete comprehen- 
sive plans competing for Federal funds were r^uired to include 

§lans for juvenile justice. As a result, it was found that individual 
_tates, in addressing their own needs and priorities, were able to 
direet a suMtantial amount of LEAA blc^k grant money to projects 
relating to Juvenile delinquency. 

In 1974, as the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act wf^ about 
HfSy**^* ^veraJ bills were pK)p^^ to extend or replace it. H.R. 
ld787 provided assistence to ^enci^ within the juvenile Justice 
system for programs in the area of youth development, and would 
have addrtssed the problems of runaway youth. H.R. 6265, on the 
other hand, was more far-reaching. It provided for both ca^orical 
and block grants to States and localities, r^ulred submission of a 
State plan, mandated that 75 percent of the State funds be passed 
on to localm^, and provided administrative provisions to coordi- 
nate juvenile delinquency efforte. A third bill, H.R. 9298, was 
known as the Runaway Youth Act. 

icSn**'**"^ 1974, this committee ordered a clean bill, H.R. 
15276, re^rted to the House, m amended, by a vote of 28 to L The 
bill passed the House on July 1, 1974, by a vote of 829 to 20 The 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 was 
signed by Pr^ident Ford on September 7, 1974. Thm act provided 
%^^^¥%" ^uthoriation of $850 million and the creation of 
the Ofnce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) 
within LEAA for the purp^ of CMrdinating all Federal juvenile 
justice programs. Prograins fundrf under Title III of the act, how^ 
ever, were to be administered by HEW* 

Other provisions of the act included the creation of a National 
Advisoi^ Committee for Juvenile Justice and Etelinquancy Preven- 
tion to advise LEAA on juvenile justice matters. A Coordinating 
Council on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, comp^k 
of m^or Federal agency heads, was created to a^ist in the concen- 
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tration of Federal effort. A National Institute for Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention was also created to serve ai a 
clearinghouBa for delinquency Information and to conduct training, 
research demonstrationB, and evaluations relative to juvenile jus- 
tice programs. 

The act further provided for formula grants to State and Ic^al 
govemnients and grants to public and private agenda to develop 
programs with special emphasis on the prevention of delinquency, 
divei^ion from the juvenile Justice system, and communlty^b^^ 
alternative to traditional incarceration. The granting mechanism 
provided for both block grant and categorical assistonce. All of the 
approved advanced techniques and special emphasis areas were 
aim^ at decreasing juvenile crime, whether through control or 
prevention, and reducing juvenile recidivism. Similar^i the act 
provided that status offenders yuvenilts committing ofrenses that 
would not be offenses if the juveniles were adults), must not be 
placed in secure detention or secure correctional facilities and that 
juveniles should not be plac^ in any institutions where they would 
be in regular contact with adults convicted of criminal charges or 
awaiting trial on such charges. 

In 1977, the act was reauthorize for three additional years. H,R. 
6111 was the primary House bill, incorporating administration 
amendmtnta, as well as provisions from H,R* 1187, which proposed 
an additional focus on learning disabled children who become in- 
volved in the juvenile justice ^stem. Representing a strong biparti- 
san effort, on May 5, 1977, H.R. 6111 was reports to the House by 
this committee by a vote of 34 to 0. On May 19, 1977, H.R. 6111 was 
considered and passed by the House by a vote of 401 to 5. On Octo» 
ber 3, 1977, H.R. 6111, the Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1977, 
wm sign^ by President Carter. 

Although F^eral efforte to alleviate the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency and improve the juvenile justice sys^m date back for over 
half a centuiy, prior to the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1B74, the issue was not approached in a comprehen- 
sive fashion. Since poi^ge of the act in 1S74, the proportion of seri- 
ous crime committed by juveniles has steadily fallen as has the 
number of status offendera and nonoffenden houi^ in ^^ura da^ 
tention and cofrectlonal faciliti^. It is now time to again consider 
the act's reauthorization. This legislation d^rves the continued 
support of the Congre^, 

III. Hearings 

Hearing on H.R. 6704 were held before the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources oh March 19, 1980. Overaight hearinp held by 
this committee since the act's last reauthori^tion in 1977 were 
held on Janua^ 24, 1978, March 7, 1978, June 27, 1978, March 20, 
1979, and June 4, 1979. 

Testifying at the reauthorization hearingi on March 19, 1980, 
were Deputy Attorney General Charles B. Renfrew, representing 
the Justice ^partment, accompanied by Ira Schwartz, Administra^ 
tor of the Offfce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention; 
Acting Assistaiit ^cretary for Human Development Krvices ^^ar 
Peral^, repre^nting the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, accompanira by John A. Calhoun^ m. Conditioner of 
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the Administration on Children, Youth, and Families and Larry 

S^B, Director of the Youth Development Bureau; and, New Orleans 
ayor Ernest N. Morial. Testimony was also received from the Na- 
tional Advisoi^ Committee on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, the National Governor's Association » the National As- 
sociation of Aunties, the National Council of Juvenile and Family 
^urt Judges, the Director of the California Youth Authority, the 
Wrector oT the Division of Public Safety for the State of North 
Carolina, the National Collaboration for outh, the Council for Ek- 
ceptional Children, the Assc^iation of Junior Leagues, the National 
Osuncil of Jewish Women, and program representetives from Madi- 
son^ Wisconsin, Pierre, South Dakota, Chicago, Illinois, and Davis, 
California. 

The committee also received written submi^ioni from Repre- 
sentatives TTiomas Ludlow Ashby, Juliw C. Dixon, and Parren J. 
Mitchell, the National WA, the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency^, the Association for Children with Learning Disabil- 
ities, the National Association of ^cial Workers, the National Co- 
alition of Hispanic Mental Health and Human Services Organic- 
tions, the Child Welfare League of America, the National Criminal 
Justice Association, the National Association of Criminal Justice 
Planners, the Association of stete Juvenile Justice Administrators, 
the National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, Inc., the 
National Youth Workers Alliance, the National Runaway Switch- 
board, the Arizona Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Advisory (^uncil, the Juvenile Justice Ad^dso^ Group of Maine, 
the Massachusatti Juvenile Justice Advisoi^ Committee, the Michi- 
gan Advisory Committee on Juvenile Justice, the New Jersey Grov- 
ernor's Advisory Committee on Juvei^to Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, the New Mexico Juvenile Jus^ce Advlsoiy Committee, 
the Commonweadth of Vir^nia Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Adviio^ Council, the Califonila Child, Youth and 
Family Coalition, the Pennsylvania Confess of Parents and Teach- 
eri, Inc., G^^etown Univei^ity, the ^buquerque Association for 
Children with Ijearning ^sabiliti^, the Ctewland A^ociation for 
Children with Learning DiiabUiti^, the YWCA of Greater Pitte- 
bu^h, and other interested and conceraed citizens. 

The committee has fully considered all views presented in recom^ 
mending the legislation here reported. 

IV. LlOlSLAllON CONSIDlRm BY TOl COMMITI^E 
AUtllORlEATlON OF APPR0FRIATION8 

H.B. 6704 extends the JuvenUe Justice ^d Delinquent Prevent 
tion Act of 1974, including Title III, the Runaway and Homele^ 
Youth pr^ram, for four additional yeaiB at current authorisation 
of appropriations levels. 

FINDIN08 

The committee prop^^ additions to the flndinp of the act to 
clarify that ^cohol should ako be considered as an addicting drug 
dausing incrtasing problems for juwnil^ and to expr^ the belief 
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that the juvenile justice system should give additional attention to 
the problems of juvenile who commit serious crimes. 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 6704 would expand the existing purposes enumerated for 
the act in two r^pects. It specifies as a puriwse of the act provid* 
mg assistance to State and Ic^al governments in the removed of ju- 
veniles from jails and lock-ups for adultSt to conform with newly 
add^ State plan requirements and new program authorities, ft 
further expressei a declared policy of Congress that among effec- 
tive prevention programs encouraged by the act, those with a spe- 
cml focus on maintaining and strengthening the family unit should 
be included. The committee believes that many juvenile removed 
from their homes could be better served if resources were focused 
on strengthening the family so the child could be maintained there 
as opposed to focusing resources on creating facilitiei to serve as 
^ernatives to family placement. The committee sees this as more 
efficient and less costly, as well as potentially more effective. 

DEFINITIONS 

A number of definitional clariflcations arm made by the commit- 
tee bill. These clarifications include defining what services may 1^ 
appropriately considered as "community-baSd'*; defining new orga- 
nization entiti^ within the Office of Justice A^istonce, Research 
Md Statistics (CWARS) su^quent to reauthorization in 1979 of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streete Act of 1968; clarifying the 
definition of the term "State'' wiUi regard to the territories; and, 
expanding the definition of what constitutes appropriate ^'treat- 
ment under the act, to include specif ^ucation and pro^ami de- 
signed to elindnate Juvenile dependence on alcohol or other addic- 
tive and nonaddictive dru^. 

6704 redefine and clarifies th© term "confectional institu- 
tion or facility' in order to rec^nize the difference between deten- 
tion and correotional facilities and to define the term gecura, In 
conformance with current practice, ^e new definition is Intended 
to provide more speoiflci^ and clarity. It is not intended, particu- 
larly with r^ard to the term "secure'^ to indicate a desir© on the 
part of the committM for a change in current practice as eKpres^ 
. m exutmg r^ulatlons, Hie currant definition of secure, ^ defln^ 
in cuircnt relations, leeins acceptable both to ttie Stet^ and to 
j^actitioners. Cuirent practict as provide for by existing rela- 
tions, define a sacura fadlity as one which is desipied and operat- 
ed so ai to ensura that bU entoances and exits from such facility 
are under the excludve control of the steff of such facility, whether 
pr not the ^^n being datained has freedom of movemeite within 
the raximeters ttie ftcllity, or which reli^ on Ic^k^ rooms and 
buildings, locked fencM, or physical r«traints in order to control 
the beha^or of ite r^ldente. 

The committet also provide a new definition. That is for the 
teTO serious crime" which relate to rtferenc^ throughout 
6704 to new pr^am authority for Juveniles who commit serious 
cnm^. Tbp definition is the same as thM@ considered as serious 
(Part I offenses) by the Uniform Crime Sports of the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation and all reporting police departments 
throughout the nation. 

Office of Juvenile Juatice and Delinquent Ptevention 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
{OJJDP), including the role of its Administrator, was carefully ex- 
amined during committee overaight. Current law eitoblishes 
OJJDP within the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) and makes the OJJDP Administrator ipeclfically subject to 
the direction of the Administrator of T BA A , 

In 1979, when the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streete Act 
of 1968 was reauthorized through the Justice System Improvement 
Act Amendments of 1979, LEAA was reorganized. A coordinative 
fcK)dy known aa the Office of Jusitlce Assistance, Research, and Sta- 
tistics (OJARS) was created and under it thrm administrative 
boxes' constructed from what has been LEAA. LEAA itself was 
retamed as one box of provide State and local assistance. The Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
{NILECJ), which had conducted research within LEAA, was re- 
moved from LEAA and made a separate box, known as the Nation- 
al Institute of Justice (NIJ), Statistical operations were removed 
from LEAA and coupled with other statistical operations carried 
on elsewhere in the Justice Department and made a third box, the 
Bureau of Justice Statistic (BJS). H.R. 6704 would establish 
pJJpP as a "fourth box'* under the coordination of OJARS and 
under the gineral authority of the Attorney General", on equal 
footing with LEAAj the NU, and the BJS, 

Establishing OJJDP as a separate administrative entity should 
succeed in making the Office more accountable to Conp^^ and 
mis committee as it implements the act. ITie Juvenile Justice and 
pelinqueney Prevention Act of 1974 is a frefr^tendlng piece of leg- 
islation authorizing a Presidentally appointed Administrator to im- 
plement the act. Congress should be able to hold the Adiminlstrator 
responsible for implementing the act Establishing OJJDP as a 
^fourth box 'should also ^teblish it as a separate line item within 
the Federal budget and increase efficiency by reducing bureaucrat- 
ic tim^elays eaus^ by the duplication involved in dual decision- 
making. Durmg hearing on H,R, 6704, ^tabllshlng OJJDP m a 
separate entity was endoiB^ by, among others: 

Th% National Advisoiy Coramlttae on Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention; 

Governor's Stete Juvenile Justice Advisory Groups from New 
Je^y, Massachusetts, Vl^nia, Arirona, Michigan, and Malne^ 
Ilie National Association of Counti^; 
T^e U.S. Conference of Mayoz^; 

TOie National Council of Juvenile and Pamlly Court Judges; 
B V^^^^tlonal Collaboration for Youth (on behalf of the American 
Red Crois, Boy a Clubs of America, Camp Pi^, Inc., Girls Cluri of 
Amenca, YWCA, YMCA, National Network Sendees of Runaway 
Youth and Families, United Neighborhood Centere, and Girl 
Scouts); 

The National Council of Jewish Women; 

Thm Child Welfare Le^ue of America; 

^e Asaociation of State Juvenile Justice Administrators* 

The National Youth Workers Alliance; 
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The National Association of Social Workers; 

Region I Coalition of State Advisory Group Chairs (representinf 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island). 

OJARS is intended to provide coordination and support services 
for OJJDP in the same manner as it does for LEAA, NIJ, and BJS, 
It is not intended that OJARS exercise any policy control over the 
activities of OJJDR The relationship between OJJDP and the De- 
partment of Justice is expected to be similar to that enjoyed by 
LEAA since 1968, It is not anticipated nor intended that the Attor- 
ney General be involved in the day-to-day operations of the OJJDP 
program, OJJDP is established by H.R. 6704 as a separate agency 
within the Department of Justice, under the coordination of 
OJARS, but vested with all the operational and administrative au- 
thority necessary to enable it to accomplish the purposes of the act. 
It is expected that, for the purposes of the Organization of the De- 
partment of Justice, set forth a Part O of Title 28 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations, OJJDP will be designated as a principal orga- 
nizational unit within the Department of Justice, 

The phrase, *'under the general authority of the Attorney Gener- 
slV\ is intended to empower the Attorney General to set major 
policy objectives within which OJJDP would function. The Attor- 
ney General may exercise regulatory authority regarding OJJDP 
pursuant to Title 5 of the United States Code, which specifies that 
the Department of Justice as an Executive Agency and that the At- 
torney General, as head of the Justice Department, may prescribe 
regulations for the governance of the department, the conduct of 
emplwees, the distribution and performance of its duties and the 
like, ^e Attorney General also has budgetary powera over OJJDP, 

Coordinating Council on Juvenile JusHce and Delinqumcy 
Prevention 

The Federal Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention was mandated by the 1974 act for the purpose 
of coordinating all Federal juvenile delinquency propams and 
policy- While one of the most important and potentially innovative 
components of the Federal program, Ite performance through mid- 
1979 can be described as sporadic. Through much of its life, it has 
not even succeeded in meeting the required number of times. In 
1977, the Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1977 reduced the 
number of required annual meetings from 6 to 4, hoping that a 
greater interval of time between meeting might fdlow for more ex- 
tensive staff preparation. Yet in 1978, after coniiderable pressure 
from committee oversight, the Council met its four meetings re- 
quirement only by meeting on three consecutive days near the end 
of the year— on December 18th, 19th, and 20th. 

The committee intends for the ^ordinating Council to function 
and function successfully. The coordination of Federal programs 
and ^licy are a prerequi§ite for Federal leadership. It can provide 
a means of avoiding duplication while at the same time promoting 
cooperative Federal efforte to address common problems. H,R. 6704 
therefore raak^ the following changesi (1) it requires that meetinp 
be held "quarterly" rather than "a minimum of four times a year ; 
(2) it require that annual reporta be iubmitted to the Congresi as 
well m to the Pr^ident; and (8) it adds a new function for the 
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Council to review and make recommendations with respect to any 
joint funding proposal undtrtakan by the Office and any agency 
represented on the Council. H.R. 6704 further requires that the Ad= 
ministrator of OJJDP "shair' rather than "may- appoint staff sup= 
^rt. It is the intent of the committee that the Coordinating Coun- 
cil be given its own budget line item with a cap on appropriations 
not to exceed $600,000 for each fiscal year. 

H.R. 6704 expands Council membership to include the following 
Federal agency heads: the Secretaiy of Education, the Director of 
the Community Services Administration, the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, the Commiisioner of the Bureau of Indian At- 
fairs, the Director for the Office of Special Education and Rehabili^ 
tation Services, the Commi^ioner for the Administration of Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families, the Director of the Youth Development 
Bureau, the Director of OJARS, the Administrator of LEAA, and 
the Director of the Natioiial Institute of Justice. 

NaHonel Aduisory CQmmittm on Juvmile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention 

The role of the National Advisory Committee (NAC) is to advise 
OJJDP, the President, and the Congress with respect to mattei^ 
pertaining to Federal juvenile justice programs and policy. It pro- 
vides citizen input. While generally successful, there have been 
problems, as documented during committee oversight In 1978 and 
1979. 

Failure on the part of the President to appoint new members in 
a timely fashion to replace those whose terms had expired left the 
NAC with seven vacant chaira for eight months. This caused diffi- 
culties obtaining quorums and subsequent problems in meeting the 
act's requirement to meet a minimum of four times a year. 

Staff support was also a problem---seemingly dependent on the 
willinpiess of OJJDP'i Administrator to provide such support. 
Since passage of the 1977 amendments, such staff support as has 
been provided has been somewhat inconsistent— iuppfled at times 
by various personnel assigned from OJJDP on a less than full4ime 
basis and two different private consultant eontractore, The result 
has been inconsistent performance in some areas. A report on 
standards, required by law for submission to the President and 
Conp^ess by the end of 1975 has yet to be submitted. 

It is the Intent of the committee that citizen input be taken seri= 
ouily. To correct existing problemi, H.R. 6704 reorganizes the NAC 
to brmg it more in line with other Presidental adviso^ committees 
under the jurisdiction of the committee— namely the Federal Coun- 
cil on Aging and the National Adviso^ Council on Economic Op- 
^rtunity. This reorganization calls for streamlining NAC member- 
ship from 21 to 15 membei^, mandating fulHime, independent, 
non=cpntractual staff support, consolidating NAC duties, and allow- 
ing NAC membere to senre until their replacements are named, 
while requinng the Pr^ident to fill vacancies not later than 90 
days after they occur. 

Section 207(f) of the committee bill authorized the chairman of 
NAC, with the approval of the membership, to appoint ptrwnnel to 
provide stoff sei^ces. It also forbids procurement of any temporary 
or intermittent eontractural services of ptrsonnel under section 
8109 of Title 5, United States Code. Section 207(h) places a cap on 
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appropriationi, not to exceed $500,000 for each fiscal year. It ia the 
intent of the committee that appropriationi for NAC be considered 
aa a separate line item in the F^eral budget. 

Part B~Federal Assistonce for State and Local Programs 



The committee bill amends section 222(b) to provide that formula 
grant funds unobligated at the end of the fiical year shall be real- 
located in an equitable manner among States which have demon- 
strated compliance with the deinstitutionalization and separation 
requlremente of the act. *-]^uitable'\ with regard to the realloca- 
tion of unobligated formula grant and special emphasis fundSj is in- 
tended to mean on the basis of a compliant State's relative ^pula- 
tion of people under ^e eighteen as compart to that of other com^ 



Similarly, section 228(d) is amend*^ to provide that where formu- 
la fundi are to be reallocated during a fiscal year, whether volun- 
tarily or because of a State's failure to submit a plan meeting the 
section 223 requirementSp such funds are also to be reallocated 
among compliant States. Funds reallocated under section 222(b) 
would be added to the allocation of funds for the following flsoal 
year and th^e realloca^ under section 228(d) would be aJlocated 
as a supplement to qualifying States' current fiscal year awards. In 
either case, these awards would be for programs consistent with 
the purpose of section 228(aX10X14) of the act. 

Any unused Part B special emphasis (discretionaiy) funds revert- 
ing to OJJDP are to be available for reallocation as special empha- 
sis awards to compliant Stat^ on an equitoble b^is consistent 
with the amendmente made by H.R. 6704 in section 2K(f) of the act 
as reported out of committee. These additional allocations would be 
for the purpose of section 224(aX6} of the act. 



H,R. 6704 makes several change in State plan r^uiremente in 
order to reduce paperwork and brin^ juvenue Justice and delln^ 
quenc^ prevention plan r^uiremente into confomianoe with State 
plannuig agency cnmitial Justice plan requirements suteequent to 
the 1973 reauthorization of the ^tnnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968. include provision qf three-ywr, rather 

than annual, plan submission r^uiremente and a revtoion in plan 
format made to section 223(aX8}. H,R. 6704, for the first time, r^ 
quires that participating Sta^ proi^de for a State concentration 
effort to parallel the FeaeraJ concentration of effort provide for In 
the act. 



In an effort to further strengthen State adviso^ grou^, H.R. 
6704 makei several minor chug ai. In accord with the reo^ani^^ 
tion of the National Advisonr &mmitt^^ the comnoittee bul pr^ 
vid^ that membership should consist of not ImB than 15 rather 
than not less than 21 members^ The committee bill require that 
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locally ejected officials be included in advisory group membership 
and speeifles that public agencies concerned with special education 
ought to be among those considered for representation* 

H.R. 6704 reduces the mandatory percentage of advisory group 
mtmbe]^ who are to be considered youth" representatives from 
one-third to one-fifth but correspondingly lowers the maximum age 
for inclusion in this categoiy from 26 years of age to 24 years of 
age. This should ^ve Governors more flexibility in the selection of 
group members while at the same time providing for a more true 
reflection of youth needs. It should be emphasised that the require- 
ment specifies "at least" one-flfth. The committee believts a higher 
percentage can be advantageous but would leave that determina- 
tion to individual Stetes. 

The committee bill requires that three of the members of the ad- 
visory ^oup shall have been or shall be under the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile justice system. The previous requirement had been 
that these three membere had to be from among the youth mem- 
bers. H.R. 6704 broadens this requirement to include full member- 
ship but adds the additional mandate that State advisory groups 
contact and seek regular input from juveniles currently under the 
iurisdictlon of the juvenile justice system. The committee firmly be- 
lieves that advisoiy ^oups should have a flMt-hand awareness of 
state correctional facilities and justice systeme and that at least 
part of that awareness should come from young peop] 3 who are in- 
volve at the time, llie committee is concemea tnat f ome advisory 
groups might consider their duty to gain such awareijess completed 
when a few youth members with such experience are appointed to 
ad^dsory group membei^hip. The committee intends that adviso^^ 
group members be actively involved in acquiring continuing per- 
spectives from "consumer wthin the juvenile justice svstem 



make at least annual recommendatloni to the Governor and the 
legislature. Previously, advice could be provided only on request, 



Current law provide that not l^s than 75 percent of formula 
grants funds allocated to a particular State must be used for "ad- 
van^ technique" programs* ITiese programs include programs to 
develop, maintain, and expand juvenile delinquency prevention 
serviceg, to direct juvenile from the Juvenile justice system, and to 
provide community-based alternatives to confinment in secure de- 
tention facllltlei and secure correctional facilities. H.R, 6764 adds, 
m m additional authority, the provision of prc^ams for juveniles 
who have committed serious onmes, partlcularTy programs which 
are desipied to Improve ^ntencing procedures, provide resource 
nec^sary for Inforaied dispositions, and provide for effective reha- 
bilitation. 

In addition, the committee bill expands the list of speciflc ad- 
vanced technique mentioned in the bill It broadens and clarifies 
the advanced technique program categoiy calling for the use of 
l^al government sul^idi^ or financial incentives by ipecifying 
that such subsidies shall be designed to either^ (1) remove juvenile 
from jails and loctups for adultsi (2) replicate Juvenile programs 
dmgnated as exemplaiy by the National Institute of Justice; (8) e^ 
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tabliah and adopt standards for the Improvement of Juvenile Jui^ 
tice; or (4) increaae the use of nonsecure community-based facilities 
and discourage the use of secure incarceration and detention. 

H.R. 6704 expands eligibility of prograins designed to implement 
proiecta relating to juvenile delinquency and learning disabilities to 
mcfude on-the-job training programs to assist law enforcement and 
Juvenile justice personnel to more effectively recognize and provide 
for learning disabled and other handicapped youth. 

The committee bill also identifies projects designed to work with 
juvenile gangs as an eligible advanced technique program area. 

REMOVAL OP JUVENILES PROM JAIL8 AND LOCK-UM POR ADULTS 

The committee bill would add a new section 228(aX14) to current 
law to require the removal of Juveniles from jails and lock-upi for 
adults. States participating in the formula grant program would 
have five yeara from the enactment of the Juvenile Justice Amend- 
menta of 1980 to achieve compliance with this new provision. 
States that are in substantial compliance with the requirement 
after five years, through the achievement of at least 76 percent 
moval of Juveniles from Jails and lock^upi for adults, may be given 
up to two additional yeare to achieve full compliance if the State 
has made, through appropriate executive or legislative action, an 
unequivocal commitment to achieving full compliance within a rea- 
sonaDle period of time not to exceed two yeai^. 

This new paragraph complement the existing deinstl' 
tutionallzation and separation provisions of the act. Section 
223(aK12} requires that participating States remove all juveniles 
who have committed offenses that would not be criminal if commit^ 
ted by an adult (status offenders) and nonoffendera such as depend- 
ent or neglected childreni from secure Juvenile detention or secure 
corr^tional facilities. Most States are in the process of complttlng 
this effort. Section 228(aX13) of the act requires participating States 
to provide that Juveniles who are alleged to be or found to 1^ delin- 
quent, as well as Juveniles within the scope of section 22S(aXi2)j 
iliall not be dttained or confined in any institution in which they 
are in regular contact with adults incarcerated because they have 
been convicted of a crime or are awaiting trial on criminal charges. 

The committee believes, based on evidence presented during 
hearings on H.R. 6704, that the time has come to go farther. Statls^ 
tics from recent surveys covering nine states indicated that 18 per^ 
cent of the Juveniles Jailed in adult facilities had not committ^ a 
criminal ofltnse. It was reported that 4 percent had committed no 
offense at alL Furthermore, it was reported that of those Juveniles 
in Jail for criminal offensesi 88 percent were there on property and 
minor charges. Witnesses during the hearings pointed to potential 
physical and sexual abuse encountered by Juveniles inrarcerated in 
adult Jails. It was pointed out that during 1978, the suicide rate for 
Juveniles incarcerated in adult Jails was approximately seven times 
the rate of children held in secure Juvenile detention facilities. One 
Department of Justice official termed this a --national catastro^ 



Stetisti^ on inappropriate placements, the evidence of harm, the 
growing body of constitutional law, and the expressed belief that 
properly planned and implemented removal of Juvenile from all 
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adult jails and iock^u^ is ©conomieally feasible, promoted the com- 
mittm amendment. Among th^e on record supporting the removal 
of juvtmlOT from adult jails and lock-ups were the Justice Depart- 
mentj the National Crolition for Jail Reform; the American Correc- 
tional A^ociation; the National Council of Juvenile and Family 
Court Judg^j the National Sheriffs Association; the National As- 
sociation of Counti^: the National League of Cities; the National 
Association of Blacks in Criminal Justice; the AMociation of Junior 
^^W,P^ National Council on Crime and Delinquency; the 
OhUd Welfare Lewie of America; and the American Civil LibertiM 
Union. 

Thw new provision do^ not require the release of any juvenile 
.elmq^uent offenders from secure detantion or secure correctional 
tacihtiw. Juveniles alleged to have committed delinquent offenses 
pan still be detained in secure facilities— but not in adult jails and 
lock-ups. 

The committee Intends the new provision to extend to all juve- 
niles who m^ be subject to the exercise of juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion for purpc^es of acHudication and treatment based on age and 
offensa limitations ^tablished by State law. If a juvenile isTormal- 
ly waiv^ or transferr^ to criminal court by a juvenile court and 
cnminal charge have been filed or a criminal court with original 
or concurrent jurisdiction over a juvenile has formally asserted Ite 
jurisdiction through the filing of criminal charges against a juve- 
nile, the srction 228(aX14) prohibition no longer attache. 

The £K}mmittee iwognizM that flexibility may be required in the 
case of juveniles who are waived or otherwise come under criminal 
court jurisdiction.^Appropriate alternative secure placemente for 
serious and violent Juvenile criminal offenders waived or bound 
over to adult court are often not available. For these juvenile, a 
judicial Of l^slative determination has hmn made that they are 
not to be pro^rod in the juvenile justice system. However, the 
new provision is not intended to encourage increased waivers of ju- 
veniles to criminal court, a uaerease in ^e ^e of oripnal or con- 
current cnminiU court jurisdiction, or a lowering of the age erf juve- 
nile court jurisdiations for specific cat^ories or cl^s^ of offenses 
committed by juvenile. 

The new provision require removal of juveniles frcm adult jails 
and lock-ups. For the pui^c^ of this pro^ion, a jail for adults is 
detmed as a locked facility, administered by State, county, or local 
law enforcement and correctional Mencies, the purpose of which is 
to detain adults charmd with violatmg criminal law, pending trail. 
Al^ coMidered as adult jails are thc^ facilities used to hold con- 
^cted adult criminal offendera sentenced for less than one year 
The new provision is intended to require the removal of juveniles 
from such faclUties. A loctup for adults is similar to a jail for 
adults escept mat it is OTnerally a municipal or police facility of a 
tempofary nature whicTi do^ not hold peirons after they have 
been formally charged. 

Fadlitt^ which are not authorized to or do not In practice hold 
adults convi^d of a crime or awaiting trail on criming charge 
are not considered adult jaUs or locfcuw* Also, institutions md 
fMUmes that are u^ exclusively for the j^t-conirtction or post- 
a^udi^tioa detention or confinement of offendeis who have been 
eon^cted of crimes or abjudicated delinquent are not adult jails or 
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lock-upi. Juveniles a^udiciited delinquent, if confined in an institu^ 
tion that inoarctratas adult criminal offendetn, would oontinue to 
have to be separate from regular contoct with adults in order for 
the State to be in compliance with the section 223(aX13) separation 
requirement 

The committee expects a --rule of reason" to be followed in the 
implementation of section 223(aK14). For example, it would be pe^ 
missible for OJJDP to permit tem^ranr holding in an adult JaU or 
lock-up by police of Juvenile arreted ror committing an act which 
> . = would^ba^a cpim©^if-4]oa^ 

cation, proc^ing, and transfer to Juvenile court offlcials or Juva- 
nilt sfamter or detention facilitl^« Any such holding of Juvaniles 
should be limited to the a^^lute minimum time necessaiy to com- 
plete this action, not to exceed six houra, but in no case overnight. 
Section 22S(aX18) would prohibit such Juvaniles who are dalinquant 
offanders from having regular contact with adult offandai^ during 
this brief holding period. 



Cuirent law requires that participating States provide for an 
adequate system of monitoring Jails, detention faciliti^, correction- 
ad facilities and non-secure facilities to insure that tihe 
deinstitutionalization and separation requirement are being met 
and proyide for annual reporting of results. H.R 6704 provides that 
monitoring reports shall also include progress regaroing the new 
requirement of removing Juveniles from Jaiis and lock-ups for 
adults. 

It also provides that annual monitoring report requirement 
shall not apply to Stat^ which are fully in compliance with the 
deinstitutionalization, separation, and removal-from-adult-Jall re- 
quiramants and which have enact^ State legislation wUch con- 
foiTOs.to.those^eq^ulrements.and .whichf^in^the .opimoa oflUie. Ad- 
ministrator, contain sufncient enforcement mechanisms to insure 
that the l^slation will be administers^ effectivaly. The intent oif 
the committee is to raduca paperwork, to provide an additional in- 
cantive for full compliance, and to encourage States to pass State 
legislation which conformi to the r^uiremente of the act. 



Current law providas, in s^tion 228(c), for tarmination of a 
State's elijpbility to participate if thtra is a failure to comply with 
the deinstitutionaliiation requirement but also provide for up to 
two years additional participation, if subitantial compliance with 
the requirement hM baan reached. H.R, 6704 extends the substm- 
tlal compliance provision to the removtJ-of-iuvenil^fiftm^dult- 
Jails raquirament and, wth regard to the deinstitutionallMtion'' 
mandate, provides an additional criteria for what sub^tanti^ com- 
pliance might look like. Current law recopiizes no differancas be- 
tween status offendars held in secure detention and thosa plac^ 
for long perils of time in secure correctional faclH 
thaC if a S^te^ hM lieihstitutiohallEed hof 1^ fcHaS 75 ' pei^nt of 
such'Juvenili^ iuitf M un^uivbcal commitment to abhiSva full 
com;pliance mthin a reason^ time, eli^bility can continue/ H.R. 
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6704 modifies that deflnition only to the tKtant that eligibility 
rould alBo be coiitinu^ if a Stota had totally ramov^ stetui of^ 
ftndera and othtr nonoffenders from oorredtioii facilities witUn the 
thm year period, ^ opp^d to a 75 reduction of fc«th de- 

tention and conreotionai placements, ^e majcimum time allowed 
fo^fuU oomplianca would remain the same— five years* 

The committro is concern^ about children who have aommitted 
no criminal offense being looked away in secure correctional plac^ 
mente for long^periqds of time. Secui^ detention, while atiU nam- 
ful to ftetus pm duration* TOe 

commltVia ^QevA that S^im who Imve totally ended the practice 
of placing status offendei^ and nonoffendeii in ^ure Qorrtctional 

elacements within the allowable threeyear time period should also 
e judged to have made a good faith e^rt, 

SPECIAL iMPHAili PROGRAMS 

H.R. 6704 makes only slight modiflcatloni to the progrmQS iden- 
tified by the act m special emphasis areas* It adds a statewide sub- 
sidy program similar to that provide for among fomula grant ad- 
vanced technique and expands pro-am, authority for projects re- 
lating to Juvenile delinqutncy and Ttaming disabillti^ to include 
on-th^Job training for law e^orcement and Juvenile Justice person-; 
n#l» also similar to that provided for ^ong formula grant ad- 
vanced tochmques. 

The committM bill does make a noteworthy sedition to this 
tibn, however, by i^ulriM ttiat the Adminlrtrator of OJJDP 
makes this a^istance avidlwle on an suitable basis to deal ^^th 
disadvantaged youths including females, minQrity youth, and men- 
tally retarded and emotional^ or ph^ically hMidicapped youlli. 
Simile requirements art placed on the Stati by existmg law and 
it is only reasonable the Federal discretionaty funds be available 
under the same requrement* 
" ";There 

tion of the committee that assistance has hmn av^able, in the 
past, on an inequitable basis, particularly with regard to minority 
youth, ThB committee strongly encouraj|ai the Administrator of 
OJJpP to formally investigate these allegations and report the 
findings. Should such inequity exist, as alleged, it is the intent of 
tha committee that it be corrects. 

Part C--National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

Pfevention 

Hie committee bill mak^ no chat^ge in the structure qt function 
of the National Institute for Juvenile Justice and DeUhquericy Pre- ! 
vention (MJJDP), It is the belief of the commitee that research' 
conducted by NU JDP should be cl^ly coordinated with that of v 
^the Nationu Institute of Justice in order to avoid dupUMtion* It is ? 
further the intent tof.^e committra that appropriations for NAC be ) ■ 
considered m a^i^parate line item in the ^Aeral budget. - 
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RUNAWAY AND HOMILESS YOUTH 

6704 broadtna the name and icope of Title lU pro^ami to 
Runaway and Homeless Youth, in rtcomnition of the fact that 
many youth presently being servtd by I^tle III projects do not 
leave home of their own accoi^, but may, in many initances, be 
puihed out or be running from ph^ical or sexual abuse. 

The committet bill requires for the fli^t time that Title III 
grante be made equitobly among the States based upon their re- 
spective j^puiation of youth under 18 years of age» ^is conforms 
grant alloMtion under Title III i^ the same crittria for distributing 
assistance utilized in Title II of the act. It is done also in recogni- 
tion of evidence presentod to the committee during ovei^ight ttiat 
more children running away today are running within their own 
communities or being pushed out rather than running acro^ coun^ 
try. This being the oamt assistance is needed in communities across 
the country and funds should he allocated in such a way as to re- 
flect that fact 

Two additional program authorities are given the Seeretaiy of 
Health and Human ^ryicm. One is to provide supplemental 
grants to centers which develop, ynth the cooperation of Juvenile 
court and social service personnel, model programs addressing the 
needs of chronic runaways^th^ who run from home or place- 
ments repeatedly. The ^ond is to provide on-tKe-job training to 
local runaway and homely youth center i^t^onnel and coordinat- 
ed networks of local law enforcement, social service, and welfare 
personnel to assist thetn in recognizing and providing for learning 
oisabled and other handicapped juvenile. 

V. Conclusion 

The committee believes that H.R. 6T04 will strengthen and revi- 
talize programs established by the Juvenile Justice and Delinquent 
cy Prevention Act of 1974. The committee bill reflects recommenda^ 
tions included iii H;R: G704r^ bri^nal^ Inti^ucad, H.Rr6983; tt^ 
Administmdon's bUl, and the comment of many interested public 
and priyate representative. 

The Federal government does have a valuable role to play in sup- 
plying resources need<id to combat delinquency and leadership re- 
quired to assure coordination and cooperation at all levelsV llie 
problems associated with Juvenile criminality and delinquency will 
not be easily cured. Many factors are involved which have only 
begun to be addre^ed. Funding is certainly an important ^mpo^ 
nent in the implementation of a national stmtegy to deal with de^ 
linquency. But more than money is needed. There must be a com- 
mitment by all involved to resolve the l^al and social problems 
which lead children into trouble. Alternatives to traditional poll- 
des must be developed and innovation must b% encouri^d» Many 
Stat^, localities, and private oxianiiations are already z^recting 
and incre^ing their efforts in this area. The committee believ^ 
that H«R, 8704 can fu^er emph":4i^ the commitment that is 
needed. Passage of the bUl will provide important focus for this 
.... pr^am and permit ite full ^tential to be realizid.. - 
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VI. CoBfBami Appboval 

p ^ ; In corapliMce with claim 2(cXlX2)(h) of rol© XI of the Rul^ of 
i ttis Houia ctf* R^r^ntatlv^, the committee §tet^ that on Aprii 
^ ^ ^ J8S0, a quorum baing pmant, the committoe f^rorably reportad 
H-B. 6704, ayi amended.by a toU eril vote of 82 to 0. 

Vn. OvraaiGHT SMmfTOT 
N^^-^^Ha^ of th(B 

v;^;- \m tiiis TOport embodi^ findings and 

^^ Y of the Subcommittee on Himan RmiurMt estab^ 

:p liihed pursuant to clau^ OTXD of Rule X of th^ Rulei of the 
^l;^^Houie^^df Bepret^tati^ srad rule 18(a) of tte Rul^ :of tiie (3om- 
! : mittee bh'Eduiiatian^d Labor. Piirsuut te its r^ponsibilitieSf the 

committef has detemiined tint l^slation should M enacts ai sat 

fibth in H.R. 6704^ as amended. 

L iNfiJknoNABY Impact Statement 

^ fa cqmrtiimee wift -clause 2(1X4) rule XI ot ike Rul^ ^ the 
^ z^B^^ tiie jomnmttae stiLtig th^ the taactaiMt 

Intoflaw; of fl^R, 6704 idU havii ho irdlatiq^i^ im 
^v : ^d;e€fe^ H.R, 6704 m^traSi the 

: Vroii^^ actional 

. -and-iny^ |226vmilUon^ which i^pr^nts 

^ V h^ of^^cme n^ 

.^^^jSw^i revised bud^t::forv^fl^ ymip 

' igglhTOa $180 the 
ppngratiional Budget Offlce for ttie JuvanUa'^JuMce Act programs 
in ftcd^yter 19S1^^^^^^^^ of btte percent 

tf ^e $6n.5 bim tq^^outlays >^der this Adzdin^tratibh's 
propoiM budget for ffiSl yew IISI. ^ " "'^ . . _ 

K* Ovmmom Fnmmm and Ri^BomfDAnoNS of thi CoMMnr^ 

ON GoraMOidra^ OFERATiONS 

_ In com^ance with clause 2(1X3XD) of rule XI of the Rules of the 
House of Beprasentativ^, the Committw stat^ that no flntop or 

; racommandatian of die Committee on Government ^Mratlons 

' were iubmitted to the Committee. 

X. CMT of Th» IWISLAIION 

A. mtiMAm OF TMm congressional budoet office 

In co^UMce with clauM 2(IX8XC) of rule XI of tha Rules of Oie 
:^4jlQusa30f R^rwntativ^^^^ and comparison prepared 

q: by the Urector rf the Conp^ional Office purauut to section 408 ^ 
< in the Oonp^ional Budget Act (tf 1974, as timely submitted prior 
f itojlie flltog this report, is set forth below. 
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U.S. CONGRESSt 

Washington, D C May e, l$m 

Hon. Cabl D. ProKiNi, 

Chairman^ Committee on ^Motion and Labon : 
U.&:HQUseofB€prmmtativm,W€^s : 

Deab Ma. ^AiSfiCANj Pursuant to S^ion :403 of >th# Congreg^ 
iional Budget Agt of 1974» the Congmsional Budget Offloe has pre- 
p^ia^^ httkeUi^ Mit^tetimate for H:R. 6704» the Juvenile'^uitlca 
Amendments of 1980, 

Should the Commits io d^ire^ we would be pleasMl to pn^videv 
fiirther det^b on ^tbnate^ :> ^'M 

Sincerely, 

JamsBlum, 
(for Alic^ RivUn, Director). 

CoNGREiSKMAL BuDGlT OmOB GoST EmMAT&-^lAY 6» 1980 

1. Bill number; H.R. 6704. 

2. Bill title; Juvenile Justin Amendments of 1980. 

3. BUI status: Am ordered reported hiy die Hou^ Committee on ^4 
Eduction and Labor, AprU 22, 1980. ; : , / . w H^j^^ 

4. BiU ipi^oeer The pi^fose of ^s J^islatiqn p. to^aiji&orize the, ^ 
appropriation of flmm for juvenile 

toon and runaww .and^honSdSpsSyouth programa:? Spec^ 
biU authorizes . $200 miUidh ,fOTi.eacfi ^bjf^.^(i:rflscaiy^ 
through ^4984 for juv^ule justice prpgraim^faAdf l^^^ 
ymsrm tiie;^me ;period. for youth^jpri^iim&?>^ ^ij 
the authon^tions for ttie Goordmating^'Gbundl and^ihe^^N^ 
Advisory. Gommitt^ for Juvenile Justin and; diUnguenc^ ^reyen^ v^M 
tion to fS0O,000 per year. This iono wit is^ntabaed in the $200 mil- 
lion authcffization for tiie juvenile justly pr€^imM. - 
™§rGos1restmiater — — -~=™-~-'™--^-.— ---^^^ - -^-^ 

[By finl years. In millionB of dollars] - 
Authofizaticm level: ^ 

, „™..„.,..,.... ms baU 
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?W^^9et^ Me^estimated to wend fiO percent of their funds in 
-I iW: ywr, and the remaining 50 percent in the second year 

7. hamate comparisonr None. 

8. Fireyloua ^O estimate: None. 

9. Brtimate pr^ared %rl^thy Weiii. 

•i-' Nucto^ JamM L. Blum, As- 

sutant Director for Budget Analyeii. ««, w 



— . fa comp^ce with claiise 7(aXl) of rule Xm of the Rul^ of the' 

w^Mntotiw^^^ the estimate pre- 

pared by the Dirwtor of |he Ctoh^^onil Bu^t Office 

• ttlORTratll 

■t^wrtw* of ttebiU prtfrfaw toat this legislation may be rated as 
the 'Juvemle Justice Ameadments of 1980". 

Sierton ffo/^amends section 24iCa) oft the act as redesigBated to 
provide for a^^^yiw reauthonzati^^^ of 
run ; 

i &^ftOT iifi; provide a 4^ear 

r^uthimzation at current^r authoriied levels of Ending for fttle 

. *f ^ Section 101(a) rf the act to clarify that alcohol 

W^iR^PftiWiby; add^ finding ttiat 

.problem of juvB^es who commit sefl6M irimtt.%itH tf^cular a^ 

MrSf^^fSlLft? of sentendngproviduw r^urces neces- 
saiy for informed dispositions, and iBhabwtatibn^ 

SfeMon M^) ameods aeotion 102(a) of tte act to provide ttat an 
a^ditiOTftl purpose rf rtie act is to a^irt gtate and loil governments 
Juveniles fcom jails and lockup for adults. 

i fi^^M^ it 
v^m^wrpp^ resources, leader- 

O^p, md coordination for developing and implementing mtao^ of 
Mducmg dehnquency; to indude methofi with a roe- 
f i<Wi^?«"8 on mautammg and strengthehirig the f anuly unit. 
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S^Hm B{h) ftmmdi iection 108(4) of the act to specify the 
^^Q^m of Ju^^ A^Manoe^ Besearoh and Stories,'- - -Law En- 
forcement Am^w^ Adminiatrfttionj" the ^^National Institute of Jus- 
ti^'^ uid the ^^Bureau of J i^ic^ Statiities'^ are those ageneies estab- 
liahed res^tivo^ by ieations 801(a), lOl^ 202(a), and 803(a) of Ue 
dnmibus urime Control and ^fe Streets Act of 1^^ 

S^Hm S (a) amends section 103 (7) of the act to specify which terri- 
tories or pOM^uons are to ^ tr^ted as ^^States-' for the pui^se of the 
a^ 

^B^e^n 5{d) amends section 103(9) to clarify that JuTenUe ju^iee 
ud daUnquencT pi^Tention plus rather than law raftrcraiint plans 
m ttioie quaUfymg ponpings of Stat^ and unite of local gpvmm^ 
meAts as a ^combination^ for we purposes of the act. 

SeatianSie) wiends s^tion 1^(12) of ^e act to ^rike the defini- 
tion of ^^correctional institution or facility-^ and to replace it with a 
more specific definition of ^secure detention facility" describing such 
fadlil^ as any public or private ^sidential facility which is designed 
to be physically restrictive for those held in lawful custody and iwd 
for temporary placement of juveniles or other individualij accused of 
criminal offenses* 

SecHcn S(f ) unends action 103 of the act to make a technical 
amendment and inserting 2 new paragraphs to define the terms "secure 
correctional facility" and **ieri6us crime--. The term "secure correc- 
tional faoilitv^- is defined to include any public or private residential 
plaeement whi^ is designed to be physicdly restri^ive for those held 
in lawful cust^y and used for plaGinient after adjudication and dte- 
pOiiUrap ^e term ^-serious crime" is defined to include criminal homi^ 
oide, forcible rape, mayhem, kidnappingj aggravated assault, robbery, 
larceny or theft punishable as a felony, motor vehicle theft, burglary 
or briakinf mi entering, extortion accompanied by threats of violence^ 
Bnd arson punishable as a f elcmy. 

S$ctimQ{g) amends section 103 (15) of the act to clarify that apicial 
tduciticiffis an appro for the jpurposes of the 

act and to clarify that alcohol should be considered addicting for the 
purposes of the act and that treatment is al&j appropriatt to eliminato 
or ^ntrol dependence on nonaddictive as well as addictive drup, 

OFFICE OF JUVIKILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUEKCT PMVEK^OK 

Sectim 8(a) amends section 201(a) of the act to place the Office 
under the general authority of the Attorney General rather than withm 
the Law Enforcement A^istance Administration* 

SeaMm 6{h) amends section 201(d) to provide that the adminis- 
trator ejEereises all n^^sai^ powers under the ^neral author^ of the 
Attorney General rattier than the Administrator of the Law^Enforca- 
ment Assiitonce Administration ; to clarify that the Admlnirtrator 
of tte Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Is au- 
thorized to prescribe i*egulations for all granta and contracte avail- 
able under part B and part^^O of title III and to provide that the 
Administrator of the Law Enforcement AMistanae Administration 
and the Director of the National tostitute of Justice may delepLte 
authortty to Uie AdminirtratOT of tiie ^ce^^^^ 
and dellnqum^ prevention ^nte and contract|lor funds made avail- 
able under the Oninibus Crime Control and Sale Streets Act of 1968. 
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S§€Hm^ e(o) amends section 201 (©) of the act to proTide that fte 
Deputy Administrator of the Offlee shall be appointed by the Attomey 
General mthtr than the Admini^rator of the Law Enforcament As- 
smtajice Administration* 

Seatwn ff(d) amendi section 201(f) to provide that the Deputy 
Administrator of the Office whoge function is to iuperviis and direct 
the KationUl Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinqueney Pre^n- 
tion shall be appointed W tho Attomev General r^her flian Uie Ad- 
ministrator of me Law Enforcement A^stance Adminigtration, 

CO^CWTMUlTLOH of imiHAL UTOMS 

Seeiion 7{a) BmmdB section 204(b) to make a confozinuig amend- 
ment and to authorise the Administrator of the Offloe of Ju^^e 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention to provide training assistance^ as 
well as technical asilstancei to Fedenl^ Statt^ and local 0>venunent§i 
courts^ public and private ^mcies^ institutionii md in^viduais, in 
the planmng, establishmenti funding^ operation^ or evaluation of 
juvenile delinquency programSi 

Seciion ?(h) amends section 204 to place a limit on Uppropriationg 
for the purposes of iection 204^ not to esceed 7*5 j^rcent of the total 
amount appropriated to cariy out title II for each BbqbA year. 

GomniKATiNo covwm ok juvekim jvwnm Am DsuNQraNOT 

Seatwn3(m)jmmdB section 206(a) (1) of the act to clari^ tii^^e 

Secretaiy of Rousing and Urban Development is a cabinet level sec- 
retaiy included on ft© Cooriinating Council | to add the Secretary of 
Education as a new cabinet level member | and to add the Director of 
the Community SerHM Administrotion, the Director of the Bureau 
of Prisont^ the Commi^ioner of the Bur«iu of Indiw Affairs, the 
Director for the ^ce of Spedal Education wid Behabilitation 
ttie GmnmiMww tor the Admmiitraticm^rOhildreh;^ 7 
and F^li^ and Ae JMrector of the Youth DeveloMnent Bumu to 
the Coordinating CounciL 

Seceian 5(S) amends lection 206(c) to pro^de that ttie Coordinmt^ 
mg Counoil make its annual iwommmdations to the Con^^ m wdl 
as the Prwdent and to provide ttat 'the Coordinating ^uneU shall 
review and make recommendations with respect to any joint funding 
ppopo^l undertaken by the Mce of Juvenile Juitice and Delinquent 
Frgvention and any Men^ reprsiented on the CouneiL 

Seajton f(a) amends iection 206(d) of the act to stipulate that the 
^coordinating Council should meet at least quarter^ nither thm 
siiMJy four times a year. 

^ecHm 8(d) amends ^tion 206(e) of the act to provide that the 
Adminiitiiitor of the Office of Juvenile Justice and ^linquency Pre^ 
vention shall, rather than may, appoint such personnel or staff support 
as ne considers neces^iy« 

S0aiim 3(€) amends section 206(g) of the act to place a limit on 
ftuthomations ^ app^pnations for the Coordinating Council, not to 
n;tceed $600,000 for each flscaly^r. V 
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nAttovMM ADvuQRT coKMn^^ woM jwnm^ JVBiVCT ^ro 

Section $ aJ^nds part A of title II of the act to strike out section 
207| stction 208| ana ^tion 209| and inserting a single new motion 
for ttie purpose of Feorganiiing the NatitTiiid Adviioiy Co^aittee^ 
Changes sul^equent to the reor^niEationi (1) provide for 15, ra^er 
thui yi mmimB^ appoint^ by the Prudent | provide that flve 
of the member so appointed shall not have attained 24 years of age on 
or b^ore the date of their appointoamt| (3) require that 2 ol the 
membei^ shall be or shall have been under the jurisd^etion of the 
juvenile justice system ; (4) require the Advisoiy Committee to eon^ 
tact and regular input from juveniles currmtly under the juris- 
diction of the juvenile justice systeni; (5) provide that memberi be 
appointed for S ra^er than 4 y^rs| (6) require the initial appoint^ 
ment of roambera to be made n^ later than 90 days after the effective 
date of the new section; (7) require the President to flU vacuicies no 
later thw 90 days after a vaoanoy ocours; (8) allow membeis to serve 
after their tenns expire until their succegsors are named; (9) require 
at least quarterly mwtii^ rather than a minimum of 4 m^Ungs a 
ymt\ (10) Movide for a date of submission for annua] reommenda- 
tiona to the Presidmt wid Congress; (11) provide for staff assistance 
wpointed by the Chairman rather than the Administtmtor of the 
Omoe; (12) provide that the Advisoi^ Committee ^laJl not hiave my 
auihority to procure employment of experts and consultants as specified 
in secUon 8109 of title 5 of theUnitad Stotes Code| and (13) place a 
limit ot authorizations of apprDpriationsi not to exceed $500|000 per 
fiscal year. 

/Seaiwn JO amends section 222(b) to provide ^at fomula funds 
tuioblijrated at tiie end of each fiscal year shall be reallocated in an 
equitaole manner to States whi(^ are detemlned hj the Administrator 
to be m compliant witii the iMuirwiente of section 22S(^ 
and section 223(a) (13) for use oy the States in a mumer conmstent 
with tt^ pu^M^ses of s^ion 228 (a) ( 10) (K^ 

K«4NS 

Sectimk ii(a) (J) amends section 223(a) of the act to provide for 
S-yeftr, rather than annual^ planSj and annually submitted performance 
reports which describe progress in implementing programs contained 
in the ori^nal plan and the status of oompliance with State plan 
retirements* 

mciian 11 (a) (S) amends action 228(a)(3)(A) to provide that 
State ^visory p^oups ^all consist of bstween 15 and. 38 members 
rather tiian between 21 and 38 members. 

Sectim 11 (a) (M) t*mends action 228(a)(8)(A) to provide that 
locally elected ofScials be included on State ad visoiy groups and to 
olarily that special education departments should be incluaed along 
with other puBlic ^ncies for representation on State advisory grou^, 

SB0twn 11 ( a) (4) amends section 228 ( a) ( 8) ( E ) of the act to pr ovide 
that me^fifth of the membeis of State adviso^ groups shall to under 
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SilS fe ;f ^ ^ appointmant, r»th« than one-third 

thit'it^J^M ""^"^^ ^^^^ 228 (a) (8) (F) of the act to requira 

to itif^«.??* lepsJature at leait annually regarding matters rdS 
to Its functions and to require that State adviLry gSiups cont^ md 

mSS^SeSi*^**^ W W (Ui) of the aot to 

Swttm 11 (a) (7) amends section 228(a) (8) to conform State iuve- 
mle juitica plan requirements with State ckminal jSrppUcSton 
r^uirements and to require a State concentration of effort to coorl^ 
M^Stetejuvendedelmquenorpropama 

thfttl^Ai i^) 323 (a) (10) of the act to clarify 

that the advanced techniques described in the paragraph are to be usei 
"^f»%^ «sed alteniatives to «slouS' juvenUe detoi^n 
and eomctional faculties | to make a technical amendment- to clarift^ 
that advanced techniques can be Uied for the purpose of proviS 
propma for juvenUes who have committed seM crimes^ partiM^ 
Jariy programs desicned to improve sentencing procedures' proiddB 
resources necessary for infonned dispositions, 111 provi^i«»etfi! 
tive rehabilitation ; and to add for a new advanced tShnique category 
pmviding for projccte designed both to deter involvement in illegal 
actpities and to promote i- . : i^ivement in lawful activities on the part 
of juvenile ganp and tliBir members. 

i#~fw^f*/^ 233 (a) (10) (A ^ of the act to elar- 

that education and special education pro^n. are appropriate to 
Deinc|uded among conmiunity-based progrems Md sew 
.vS^^ i-^A^^'P aniends section 228(a) (10) (E) of the act to 
I W »r j' educational programs included as advanced techniques 
schodT *° encourege delinquent and other you& to remain 

Se€ti0n^ l]{a) {ll) amends rection 228(a) (10) (H) of the act to 
provide that statewide programs through Uie use of subsidies or oUier 
financial incentives to unite of local government Aould be designed 
to: (1) remove juvemles from jails and look-ups for adulte I (2) ilpU- 
cate juvenile programs designed as exemplary by the National Inrti- 
tute of Justice: or, (8) to establish and adopt standards for the 
improvement of juvenile justice within the State | or, (4) to increase 
the use of nonsecure, community-based facilities and discounge the 
use of secure incar^ration and detention. 

i^^tf^ '^(f) W amends section 228(a) (10) (I) of the act to 
clan^ that advanced technique pro^ains desired to develop and 
implwnent projecte relating to juvenile delinquency and learning dis- 
abilitiei may include on-the-job twining programs to assist law en- 
foroement and juvenile justice peraonnel to more effectii^ly recomizo 
md provide for learning disabled and other handicapped j'uiwniles. 

Se^m n(a)(lS) amends section 228(a) (12) (A) of the act to 
^W±y juveniles who are char|r©d with or who have committed 
opn^ that would not be criminal if committed ^ an adult diall n^, 
be placed ui 'iecuredetmtionftdlitiei or secure correcticnlall fadlitlM^^ 
rrther than simply "juvenile detentimi or correcti^^facilities.'' 
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8$€twn 11 {a) (i4) aman^ saction ^23 (a) (1*) to make a t^hnical 
amendment redeiignating it as section 223 (a) (16) and to provide that 
aonual reporting i^uiromenty of the i^ulte of sucli nionitoring as 
^muired by th% i^tion msi be waived lor Btatea in ^inpliance witli 
the Ftquir^ente of paragraph (12) (A), pfuragmph (la), and tiie 
new ^^^ajph (W)^ oAd whioh h^ve malted legislation, confoiiiUng 
to thcw n^uirementap which contains, in the opinion of the Adminis- 
trator^ sufficient enforccinmit meciiAniiinB to eniure tliat such l^ida^ 
tion will be administered afleotively. 

Section 11 {a) (IS) fui^ier amends section 2^3 (a) of tlie act to make 
a ti<dinical ammdm^it| to add a new paragraph to provide the State 
plana ihall provide thatf 5 years following the Gnactjueut of the Juve^ 
nile Justice Amendnienti of 1980, no juvenile sholl be detained or eon- 
flned in any jail or lockup for adults ; nnd, to provide that State plans 
be modifiea as soon as pmcticable after enactment of the 1980 amende 
mente to comply with &ie requirements of the new janigmph (14) • 

Siaiion ll(b) amends section 2M{q) of the act to make a conform- 
ing amendment I to redefine ^^substantial conipliunce^^ with ii^^rd to 
paragraph 223(a) (12) (A) to include either T5 perwnt deinstitution- 
alization of juvejiil^ who lara charged with or who have commiUed 
offenses that would not 1^ criminal if comniitted by mi adult, or such 
nonoffenders as dependent or neglectecl children or the *4^inoval of 100 
^Tcmt of such juvenilei from secure correctional facilities"; and, to 
add a new sentence at the end defining tlio term gul^tantial compliance 
with ri^rd to new paragmph 223 ( a ) ( 14 ) . 

Seatton 11 (c) amends ^tion 2^(d) of the act to provide that allot- 
ments redistributed under that paragraph shall be for the purpoiei of 
removing juveniles from jails and lo^^ups for adulta, replicatiM 
uemplary juvenile progMms^ or establishing and adopting standaroi 
to improve the juvenile justice system^ or to increaie the use of non- 
secure community^based facilitiea and to provide that the Administra- 
tor shall make such reallocated funds available on an equitable basis 
to Stat^ that have achieved full compliance with the requirements 
under subsectidn (a) (18) (A) and subBection (a) (13), 

SraOIAL BHFHASIS FREV^TION AND TREATOWT SSOORAMS 

JSeoiwn lS(a) amende Hection 2S4(a) (5) of the act to provide, as a 
special emphasis ciiteyoryj statewide programs through the use of sub- 
sidies or other financial incentives demgned to ^move juveniles from 
jails and lock-ups for adults; replickite juvenile progmms designated 
as exemplary by the National Institute of Justice; or, to ertablish and 
adopt standards for the improvement of juvenile justice within the 
State, 

Sectwn ii(6) amends section 224(a) (11) of the act t^ clarify that 
special emphasis pTOgrams desipied to develop and implement pro- 
gnmis relating to juvenile delinquency nnd learning disabilitieFi may 
include on-the-job training pi'^nuns to assist law enforcement per- 



provide for learning disabled and other handicapped juveniles. 

Section ii(<?) amends wtion 224 of the act to require that special 
emphasis a^etance be available on an equitable basis to deal with dii- 
flilvMtMed youth/ inclnding^ yoiith, and mentally 

i^tarded and emotionally or physical ly Kandicapped youth. ■ ' 




^1 and j 



itiCi 



J to moi^ effectively recognize and 
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^ee^wn W(o) amends section 228 of the act to strike out subsection 
Admmiitrato,. discretion to allow StaterS utt 
iLS^L '""ds *o niatoh other PedemI 

sSc^n? *° «deiignata the «maining 

SeoHmh JS(b) amends section 228(f) of tii© act, as redesimated to 
provide^nds available for reanocyon under subpS 

^h?h.l "^"^^ *° States whicff ha4 «mplie1 
w^ith the requirements in section 22a(a) (12) (A) and secUoiTSa? 
(13) forpurpotes8pecifledundersectik2k{a,)t6) ^ ' 

ADHIiritraAlTVB FROVISIOKS 

'potion U amends section 262 of the act to bring relevant applicable 

otreets Act of 1968 into confomiance subsequent to the Justice Svstem 
Improvwnent Amendments of 1979 and t^provide that ttroli S 
Justice AsswtanM, Hesearch, and Statistics shall provide rtalsS^rt 
t£l^^ft the Office in tfc sameSn^fL it 

lSt^« of TnfX ? TS*"*"* ^»ta«ce Administratis, National 

1968 Omnibus Cnme Control and Safe Streets Acl of 



SmfAWATAND HOMEI^Ig TOOTH 



Seetion JS(a) provides that the heading for title III of the a«t shall 
S^Jn^ IIMunawal and Homete Tc^f^lS 

V ^ fiyl «ji amendment to the short title of title III 

Je^on mo) amends section 811 of the act: (1) to maJke a oon- 

di2S^f*if^'^'ui"'""^'"®"*l^2l *° provide that title III fiindsbe 

States bftMd upon their respective 
ISrf^^ w*/""* 18 years of ap| (8) to ciariftr tiiat s^ces 
p^^^ rtmi^an^oineleM 

M youth as well as the youth 
S«T^^i ^*^**^ *M provision of a natiorial ^mi- 

cations lystem for the purproe of agisting runaway and homeless 
youth to communist* with fteir families aid with service pro^dert 

1.^1"°^"^ iTte *'''S *° P"»^W« a authority for the 

Secretaiy of Health and Human Services to provide supplemental 

S^r«fu n™^*"^*/ **?J*" '"^''^ *■? developing, in coopermn with 
juvenile court and welfare pertonnel, moderprogroms for repwt run= 
ners, and (6) to provide a new autliority tor the proviilon o? mi-tfie. 
job training to local runaway and homeless youth center personnel 
and coordinated networks o* local law enforeementrsociaT sei^S 
df^hlfi "iT^'i? ^ recognize and provide for learning 

diMbled and^herhandioapped juveniles. 

♦w^"*'^^^^^^^ nmends section 812(a) of the act by cittrifving 
tftat granteM are to provide for runaway centers rather than runawav 
•«^^j,f ♦ that ienrices provided by title in should 

available to ottier homely juveniles besides thwe who have left home 
1™?^ jenn^ipn of thfflCjpawnts; or. guardians. I < — . 

that aervi^ will be provided throiigh "centers" rather than "housei* 
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Mid to clarify th^ grantees should include in their plans provirimi 
for assuring proMr rdatioi^ with social seme© and wslfare pei^nnel 
as well as law enfor^ment peisenneh 

Seatim JS(§) wnends action 818 of the act to provide that, in con- 
sidering grant applic^lon^ priority be mven to graite inialler ^an 
$150,000 nti^er Aan those snuller than f 100,000 and to provide that 
priority be ffvm to organiE^ions whlA have demonstrated «peri^ 
enca in the proriiion of servi^ to runaway and homele^ youth and 
^ir families rather Uian to applicanti having prog^m budgoti 
mailer $100,000. 

Seattm 16(f) amends section 815 of the act to clarify that services 
will be provided through "enters'* rather than "houses.'^ 

TICHKZOAL AND COKWOVMlW AMSimHEim 

Section J6(a) amends action 103(6) of the act to conform with 
amendments prop^d by iection 6 of theie amendmenti to pro^d^ 
that tiie term '^Administrator'' referi to the head of the Office of 
jruvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention subsequent toplacement 
of the Office under the general autiiority of the Attorney Gfeneral. 

Sectim 16 (b) (1) amends section 201(c) of the act to conform with 
amendments prop^d in section 6 of these amendments, 

SeaHm l$lb){B) amends section 001 (d) to conform with amende 
ments proposed in section 6 of these amendments, 

S§aMon l$(h) (S) amends seotion 201 (e) of the act to conform with 
amendments propo^d in section 6 of thm amendment to make a 
technical amen^ent. 

Seatum ie(b) (4) amends section 201 (f) of tfie act to conform with 
amendmente proposed in section 6 of these amendments, 

Seaiian lS{o) (l) amends section 202(c) of the act to conform with 
amendments propo^d in section 6 of these amendmentii 

Seation 16{a) (f ) amends section 202 (d) of the act to make a tech- 
nical amendment. 

S$atim ie(d) (^^^ 
with amendments proposed in section 6 of them amendment. 

SeaHm 10(d) (§) amends section 204 (g) of the act to conform with 
amendments proposed in section 6 of these amendme^ 

Smtim 16{d)\S) amends section 204(1) of the act to^nfonn with 
' amendments proposed in section 6 of these amendment. 

Section leCd) (4) amendi section 204f k) of the act to change a refer- 
ence to the Secretary of Health, Education^ and Welfare to a reference 
to the Secretary of Health and Human Services, 

Seattm J6(d) (6) amends section 204(1) (1) of the act to confom 
with amendments propped in section 6 of these amendments. 

Section /if (a) amends action 205 of the act to conform with amend- 
ments propo^d in action A of these amendmenti. 

Section lS(f) (1) amends s^tion 206(a) (1) of the acti (1) to make 
technical amendments subsequent to the creation of the Department of 
Bducation : (2) to add the Director of the Office of Justice AmUtiff^(m, 
Besearch, and Statistics and the Administrator of the Law Enlb^^ 
; ment Aisistonce Administration to the Federal Goordinating Ootttiqu 

on fTuvenile_ Justice and Delinquency Prevention to conform with ^ 
" amendments pt^j^d^ i^ i^iSh 6 of th^ aiWeiidmentsi (Sy^ 
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fpfm othtr pi^ of Mtion 206(a) (1) to uiendmants pFOpcigid in s^- 
fcion 6 of thete amendnimti * and (4) to add fli© Director of Katiraal 
IniAitute of Jnstiae to the Coorain^ 

Seg^n 16{f) (f ) amends gection a06(b) of the act to conforai witti 
ametidtnento propo^d in motion 6 of ^ege amtndments. 

Section Je(f) (3) amends TOtion g06(&) of the act to eonfoim with 
amenajnenta prop^d m action 6 of thtit amendmmti. 

Station je{^) 11) Bmmds section a2S(a) (1) of the act to confonn 
to related aeationi m the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streete Act 
of 1968^ as amended, 

S€gHm l&(g) ) amends iection 22a(a) (9) of the act to conform to 
related sectaons m ttie Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streete Act 
of 1968| as amended. ' 

SmHftiie{g) {S) amends ^tion 228(a) (8) (A) of the act to make 
a tedinical amendment. 

_ SeeHon 16(g) (4) amends section 228(a) (8) (F) of the act to con- 
form to related sections in the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
of 1968| as amended, 
SeaHof^ 16(g) (5) amends section 223(a) (11) to make a t^hnical 
aaendment. 

S$amn 16(g) (6) amaids section 228(a) (12) (B) to conform with 
atmndmenta propoted in section 6 of Aese amendments. 

P^^^^J^iff)}!^) aroends ^tion 22a(aj(14V^ 
mth smendmenti 0ro|k»sed in section 0 of uitse amahdments. 

Seaiian 16(g) (8) amends w^ion 228(ft) (IT) (A) to make a techni- 
cal ammdmuit. 

^^f^J^i^(.?) (^) amends of theact-fo^nfonn 

to relatad sectims in the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of ^68, as amended ; to make a t^hnical amendment i ahdV to conform 
with amendments prop^^ed in section 6 of these amendment* 

4Sd^i^idn i^(^)(;^) amends secdbrt of the act to eomf onn 

to amendments. propo^d in.iec^ 

4?^^ i^tibrt a03(i) of the act tb cohfimh to 

„^related sections 
of 1968, as amende. 

Section ie(g) (li) amends section 228(b) of the act to conform to 
related scions in the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streete Act of 
1968| as amended^ 

S4€tion l6(ff) (IS) amends section 228(d) of the act to confonn to 
related stations in the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streete Act of 
1968| as amended. 

SeM^ ie(h) mmmAB section 224(a)(6) of the act to confonm to 
the estAblishment of the Demrtment of Education, 

^^&eH(m 16(i) kmmdB section 228(f) as so r^desimated in section 
11 (a) of Uiess amendments^ to confonn to related sections in the Omni- 
* bus Crime Contml and Safe Struts Act of 1168, as amended. 

SeeHm J6(J) (1) Ame^^ of the act to conform with 

nmendmiints prop<^d in section 6 of these wiendment^ 

i^eaMon J6(}) (M) amends section 241 fc) of the act to confonn to 
related sfctioM in the Omnibus Crime ContMl and Safe Streets Act 
nf i M8, as amended* 

..^^..Mff^mMXM.m^ of the act to make a technical-- 

^mfrtdinent, ^ 

370... 
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Section 16(1) amends section 245 of the act to confonn with ainend- 
ments proposri in action 6 of the.^ amendments* 

JScaiiarh J6{m) amends section 246 of tlie act to confonn with amend- 
mants proposed in section 6 of these amendments. 

Secti&n 18(n) amends action 348(a) of the act to conform with 
amendments proposed in section 6 of these amendments. 

Sectimi' lS{o) amends section 249 of the act to conform with amend-^ 
ments proposed in section 6 of these amendments. 

Section 18{p){l) amends section 249 of the act to conform with 
amendments prop^d in sc^ction 6 of these amendments. 

Bectimi lS(p) {$) amends section 250(b) of the act to conform with 
amendments propped in section 6 of these amendments. 

Section 16{p) {3) amends section 250(c) of the act to make a tech- 
nical amendment 

Changes in Existino Law Made by the Bill, As Rfported 

In compliance with clause 3 of Rule XIII of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
portea are Bhown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is 
enclobe l in black brackets, new matter is prints in it-alic, existing law 
in which r > change is proposed is shown in roman) : 

JUVINILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

ACT OF 1974 

TITLE I— FINDIJsGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 



ilNDINOS 



Sec. 101. (a) The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) juveniles account for almost half the arrests for serious 
crimes in the Vnited States today ; 

(2) undei'itaffed^ overcrowded juvenile courts, protetion serv- 
iceSj and cori*ectional facilities are not able to provide individ- 
ualized Justice or effective help ; 

(8) present juvenile courts, foster and protective care pro- 
grams^ and shelter facilities are inadequate to meet the needs of 
file countless, abandoned, and dependent children, who, because 
of this failure to provide effective sei*vices, may become 
delinquents ; 

(4) existing pmgrams have not adequately retponded to the 
particular problems of the increasing numbers of young people 
who are addicted to or who abuse alcohol and^ other aru^, partic- 
ularly nonopiate or polydrug abusers; 

(5) juvenile delinquency can be prevented through programe 
desired to ke^p students in elementary and secondai'y schools 
through the prevention of unwarranted and arbitrary suspen- 
gions and expulsions ; 

(6) Stat^ and IcK^al conmiunities which experience directly 
the devastating failui^ of the juvenile justice system do n^ pres- 
ently have sumcient te^vhnical expertise or adequate re^urces to 
deal comprehensivily ^ ith the pmhlems of juvenile delinquency | 
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(7) existing Federal programs have not provided tha dir^tion, 
coordination, resources, and leadership required to meet the erisis 
of delinquency [.J / and 

(8) thw ^miUe justice system should give addition^ attmtim 
to tU probUm of juvenUes who aommdt setwus crimes^ with par- 
ticuiar attention given to the areas of sentmdng^ providing re- 

^ forces necessary for informed dispositims, and rehabm^^n. 

(b) Congress finds further that the high incidence of delinquency 
in the United States today reiults m enormous annual coit and im- 
measurable loss of humrin life, peraonal security, and wasted human 
re^rces and that jiiveiiile delinquency conititutes a growing threat 
to the national welfare requiring immediate and comprehensive action 
by the Federal Government to reduce and prevent delinquency 



FUKFOffi 



Sec, 102, (a) It is the purpose of this Act— 

i^^ iV^ provide for the thorough and prompt evaluation of all 
luierally assisted juvenile delinquency prommsj 

(2^ to pronde technical assistanc© to public and pFivate agen- 
cies, institutions, and individuals in developing and implement- 
ing juvenile deiinquency propmms ; 

(3) to establish training prograjns for peraons, including pro- 
fessionals, parapnjfessionals, and volunteers, who work with 
delmquents or potential delinquents or whose work or activities 
relate to juvenile delinquracy programs ; 

(4) to establish a centi^liz^ research effort on the problems 
of juvenile delinquencj, including an information clearmghouie 
to disseminate the finding of such research and all data related to 
juvenile delinquency | 

(5) to develop and encoura^ the implementation of national 
standards for the administration of juvenile justice, including 
recommendations for administrative, budgetaiy, and legislative 
action at the Federal, State, and local level to facilitate the adop-^ 
tion of such standards ; 

(6) to assist State and l^al communities with r^urcas to 
develop and implement programs to keep students in elementary 
and secondary schools and to prevent unwarranted and arbitrary 
suspensions and expulsions ; [andj 

(7) to establish a Federal assistance prop^am to deal with the 
problems of runaway youtht] / and 

(8) to assist State wnd local gmwmment§ in removing jwDef^Zes 
from Jails and lockups for adulis. 

(b) It is therefore the further declared policy of Congre^ to pro* 
Vide the necessary resources, leadership, and coordination (if to 
cievelon and implement effective methods of preventing and reducing 
juvenile delinquency, imlitding methods with a speda foam on mmn- 
taming and strengthening the family ym.it so thai jmmMes mm U 
retatmd m ihetr homes; (2) to develop and conduct effective pro- 
grams to prevent delinquency, to divert juveniles from the traditional 
juvenile justice system and to provide critically need^ alternatives to 
institjitionalizatioii; (3) to improve the quality of juvenile justice In 
the Lmted States; and (4) to increase the capacity of State and local 
governments And piiblic and private- a^ncies to conduct affective 

, . , „ . 372 
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juvenile jtisticp and delinquency prevention and rehabilitation pro- 
-ams and to provide reBeareh, evaluation, and training services in the 
field of juvT»nile delinquency preventioni 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 103. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the tirm "community baBed" facility, program, or service 
means n small, open group home or otlier siutaHle place located 
near the juvenile's home or family and programs of community 
mipervision and Mervice which maintain community and consumer 
paiticipation in the planning operation, and evahiation of their 
programs which may include, hut nvB not limited to^ medical, edu- 
cational, vocational, social, and psychological guidance, training, 
special ethwathn^ counseling, alcoholism treatment, drug treat- 
ment, and other rehabilitative services; 

(2) the term "Federal juvenile delincjuency program" means 
any juvenile delinquency progi^am^hich is conducted, directly, or 
indirectly, or is asgiBted liy any Federal department or agency, 
including any program funded under this Act; 

(3) the term "juvenile delinquency program" means any pro- 
gram or activity related to juvenile delinquency prevention, con- 
trol, diversion, treatment, rehabilitation, planning, education, 
training, and research, including, drug and alcohol abuse pro- 
grams; the imjn^ovement of the juvenile justice system | and any' 
program or activity for neglected, abandoned, or dependent youth 
and other youth to help prevent delinquenoy ; 

[(4) the term "Law Enforcement AKiitance Admini^ration'^ 
mean^ the agency established by section 101(a) of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Struts Act of 1968, as amended | J 

(4) (-4) the term ^^Offae of Jmiioe AsBtstance^ Beiearoh^ and 
Statidtics-- memis the offlce mtnbluhed by aeotion 801(a) of the 
Orrmihus Crime CmUfd^and Safe Streets Act of 1968; 

(B) the term ^^Law Enforcement AsMiataTwe Admimstration- 
means the idminutratimi estcMUhed hy section 101 of ths Omm^ 
b%Ls CHme CMtrol and Safe Streets Act of 1968/ 

(C) the term ^^Natian^ Imttttcte of Justice^^ meam the imti- 
tute eatablMed hy section WOS{a) of the Omfmbus Ofims Omdrol 
amd Safe StreetM Act of 1968; and 

(Z>) the term Bureau of Justice Statistws-^ meam the bureau 
mtabUshed by section SOM{a) of ths Omnibus Crime CoTVtrol and 
SafeStreetsActofl968; 

(5) the term '*Admimgtrator-- meani the agency head design 
lated by pection 101(b) of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended] aeatton Wl (c) / 

(6) the term ^-law enforcement and criminal juitice'V mesms 
any activi^ pertaining to crime prevention, eontrol, or reduction 
or the enforcement of tfie criminal law, inqludingi but not liinited 
to police efforts to prevent, control, or reduce crime or to appr6» 
hend criminals, activities of courte having^ criminal juriidiction 
and related agendes (including proiecutorial and defender serv- 
ices^ aotivities of comctions, probaAion^ or parole authorities, and 
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prop^fLEDS relating to the prevention, conti'olj or reduction of 
juvenile delinquency or narcotic addiction | 

(7) the terin **State" means any State of the United Statei, the 
District of Columbios the Commonwealth of Puerto Kico, ttie 
Trmt Territory of the Pacific Islands^ fand any territory or 
iession of the United States] ^A^ Virgm Jglmda^ fftmm^Am&f^ 
can Smwct^ and the Oommmmetdth of tJm Northsm Marimia 
Islands I 

(8) the term *^unit of general local government" meaAB any 
city, county^ townehip, town, borough^ parish, villa^j or other 
general purpc^ political aubdivision of a State, an Indian tribe 
which performs law enforcement fnnctioni as determined by tiha 
Secwtaiy of the Interior, or, for the purpoie of assignee elip» 
bility, any agency of the District of Columbia govermnent per- 
forming Jaw enforcement functions in and for the Disrtict of 
Coluitibia and funds appropriated by the Congress for the a^ivi- 
ties of such agency may be used to provide the non-Federal diBM 
of the cost of programi or projects funded under this title; 

(9) the tenn "couibination" applied to States or units of 
general local government means any grouping or joining toge^er 
of such States or units for the purpose or preparing, developing, 
or implementing a paw enfor^mentj j^uveniM jmtio0 wXi 
deling^enay preverUi&n plan ; 

(10) the term "construction" means acquisition, axpansioni 
remodeling, and alteration of existing buildings, and initial equip- 
ment of any such buildings, or any combination of such av tivities 
(including architects' fees but not the cost of acquisition of land 
for buildings) ; 

(11) the term --public agency-' means any State, unit of local 
government, combination of such States or units, or any depart- 
ment* agency, or instrumentality of any of the foregoing,' 

[(12) the term "correctional institution or facility-' means any 
place for the confinement or rehabilitation of juvenile offendei^ 
or individuals charged with or convicted of criminal offenses; 
and] 

(if) the term ^-iecufe detention facility^- means any puhUa 
or private remdentlal famHty whief^ 

(A) iwludes cmBtruation fimt^ires deBigned to phyiiccdiy 
restrict the movemsnts and activities of juveniles or other 
indimdu^s held in lawful mstody in miah faeility; and 

(B) is med for the temporary placemsnt of any jymenUe 
who is aceused of having committed an offense^ of amy nonr 
offender^ or of any other individual aommd of havvng com" 
miited a arimincd offense^* 

(IS) the term ^^semire eorrectional fa^Uty^^ means amy 'publio 
or pHvaie residential facility which— 

(A) inclfides cons^uciton fimtures designed to physiccdh/ 
restriat the movem^nis and activities of juvenihs or other 
indi^HduaJs held by lawful custody in such fa^Uy: and 

(S) is used for the placmnent^ after adpjulicaHmi cmd dtB-^ 
position^ of any juvenile who has been adfudica'^ 'd as having 
eammitted an ofense^ any nanofender^ or any r*her individ- 
tKd coryincied of a oHmincd' offw^e^ 
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(i4) the tBTfn ^^BeH&uB ariitw^^ means cHmdn^ hommide^ foraibie 
rape^ jnayhem^ kidnapping^ aggTavated assault^ robbery^ larceny 
or tJ^ft pwnhhahle m a felmiy^ motor uehi^le thefts hurglaj^y or 
breakif^ and entermg^ ewtortion accompamed by threats of 
violence^ and arson pimishable as a felony^* mid 

C(13)3 the term "treatment^' incliidei but is not limited to 
medical^ educationaL special education^ social^ psychological, and 
vocational servic^^ corrective and preventive gui dunce and train- 
ing, and other rehabilitative BerviceH designed to protect the publiq 
[and benefit the addict or other user by eriniinatiny his dependence 
on addicting or other drugi or by controlling his dependence, and 
his] , iclvding services designed to benefit addicts arul other users 
by eUminating their depeiidenm on alaohol or other addictive or 
nonaddlcHve drugs 07' by cmUrolling their dependenae and 
susceptibility to addiction or use* 



TITLE II_JITVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQITENCY 

PREVENTION 

l^iVBT A— Juvenile Justice and DELiNQUENcr Prevention OsncE 



Secu 20L (a) There m hereby created within the Department of 
Justice, [Law Enforcement ABsiBtance Administration] under the 
general authority of the Attorney General^ the Office of Ju%'enile 
Juetico and Delinquency Prevention (referred to i^i this Act as the 
*H3ffiee"), The Administrator Hhall administer the provisions of this 
Act through the Office, 

(b) The prO|(rams authorized pursuant to tliig Act unless otherwise 
specified in this Act shall be admijiistered by the Office established 
under this section. 

(c) There shall be at the head of the Office an [AsFociate] Adminis- 
trator who shall be nominated by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senatet [The Associate Administrator may be re- 
ferred to the Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinjueney Prevention in connection with the performance of his 
functions as the head of the Office, except that any referaice in this 
Act to the "Administrator" Bhall not be construecli as a refei^enee to 
the Associate Administrator, J 

(d) The [Assoeiate] Administrator shall exerciie all necesia^ pow- 
era^ subject to the [direction of the Administrator of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration] general authority of the Attorney 
General. The [AssociateJ Administrator is aiithorized[, fubject to 
the direction of the AdmihistratorJ to prescribe regulations for^ 
award, administer, modify, extend, terminate, monitor, evaluate^ 
TOject^ or deny all gran^ and contracti fFom, and a|»plicationi 
for, ftmdi made avanable under part B and part 0 of this title. 
The Administrator of the Law Enforcement Assistmoe AdministrO' 
tion and the Director of the Nat onal fnstUute of Justice may dele- 
ft© such authority to the [A^ociateJ Administrator of the O^ce of 
Juvenile Justice and DBlinguency Prevention for all granti and eon- 
tracts from, and applications for, funds made available under thii part 
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and funds made available for juvenil© justice and delinquency preven- 
tion pro^am^ under tjie Omnibui Crime Control and Safe Streeta 
Act of 1968, as amended. [The Ag^iate Administrator shall report 
dir^tlytothe AdmmiitratorJ 

(e) Ther^ shall be in the Office a r>eputy CAssociate] Administrator 
who shall be appointed by the [Administrator of the Law Enforce^ 
rnent A^iatance Administration^ Attorney GBmral, The Depufcv 
ABSociate Atomistrator shall perforin iuch functions as the TAsso- 
ciate] Administrator from time to time ^igns or delegatei, and shall 
act ae rAsaociateJ Adminiitrator during the absence or disability of 
theTAsBfraatel Administrator or in the event of a vacanoy in the 
t^cej^^^e of the [Associate] Adminiitrator. 

(f) There shall to established in the Office a Deputy rAssoeiatel 
Admmistrator who shall be appointed by the [Administiatorl 4? 
tarney Genem whose function shall be to superviie and direct the 
Jsational Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
established under section 241 of this Act 

(g) Section 5108 10) of title s/United States Code first occur- 
rence, IS amended by deleting the word ^'twenty^two" and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word ^Hwenty-flve^ 

]PmOKNm, SFBCUti PEBSOHNEL5 EKPERTS, AND CONSTMANTS 

810. 202, (a) The Administrator is authorised to Belect^ employ, and 
the compensation of such officers and employees, including attor- 
neys, as are necessarj to perform tlie functions vested in Urn and to 
prescribe their functions. 

(b) The Administrator is authorised to select, appoint, and employ 
not to ejceed three officers and to fix their compensation at rates not 
to exceed the rate now or hereafter prescribed for GS-18 of the General 
bchedule by section 5333 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

(c) Upon the request of the Administrator, the head of any Fed- 
eral agency is authoriMd to detail, on a reimbuimble basis, any of its 
persomiel to the [Associatel Administrator to asslBt him in carrvinff 
out his functions under this Act a 

(d) Tlie Administrator may obtain services as authorised by sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5 of the United States Code, at rates not to exceed 
the rate now or hereafter prescribed for GS^IS of the General Sehed- 
ul© by section 5»32 of [title I] tm 5 of the United Stat^ Code. 

VOLCNTARy 8ERVI0B 

Sec. 203. The Administrator is authorized to accept and employ, in 
carrpr out the provisions of this Act, voluntary and uncompensated 
service notwithstanding the provisions of section 3679(b) of the Re» 
vised Statutes (81 U.S.C. 666 (b) ) . 

CONCEKraATlON OF INDERAL WTQS^B 

Sec, 204. (a) The Administrator shall implement overall policy and 
develop objective and priorities for all Federal juvenile delinquency 
programs and activities relating to prevention^ divemon, traming, 
treatment, rehabilitation^ evaluation, research, and improvement of 
the juvenile justic© ^stem in the United States, carrying out his . 
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functions^ the Administrator ihftll consult with the Council and the 
National Advisory Cominitt©© for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Ppevention* 

(b) In carrying out the purpoies of this Act^ the Admin iitrator 
with the aKistance of the Associate AdTninistratorJ shall— 

(1) advlie the Pr^ident through the Attorney General as to 
all matterB relying to federally assisted juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams and Federal policies regarding juvenile delinquency; 

(2) asgist operating agencies which have dii'ect res{X)nBibilities 
for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency in the 
development and promulgation of regiilations, guidelines, require- 
ments, criteria, standards, procedure, and budget requpsts in 
accordance with the policies, prioriti^, and objectives he 
eatablishea; 

(3) conduct and BUpport evaluations and studies of the per- 
fonnance and r^ulte achieved by Federal juvenile delinquency 
programs and activities and of the pros|jective per forma nee and 
results that might be achieved by alternative progiums and ac- 
tivitit^ supplementary to or in lieu of those currently being 
administered ; 

(4) implement Fedeml juvenile delinqiieney programs and ac- 
tivities auiong Federal depart^nents and agencies and between 
Federal juvenile delinquency programs and activities and other 
Federal pmgTams and activities which he determines may have 
an important bearing on the succe^ of the entire Federal juvenile 
delinquency effort; 

(5) develop annually with the assistance of the Advisory Com- 
mitt^ and the Coordmating Council and submit to the Presi- 
dent and tlie Congress, after the fli^t year following the date of 
the enactment of the Juvenile Justice Amejidments of 1977, prior 
to December 31^ an analysis and evaluation of Federal juvenile 
delinquency programs conducted and foisted by Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, the expenditure made, the results achieved, 
the plam developecU and problems in the opemtions and coordi- 
nation of such programs and a brief but precise comprehensive 
plan for Federal juvenile delinquency programs, with particular 
emphasis on the ppevention of juvenite delinqu€«icy and the devel^ 
opment of programs and services which will encourage increased 
diversion of juveniles f n>m the traditional juvenile justice system, 
which analysis and evaluation shall include recommmdatidns for 
modifications in ofganization, management, personnel, standards* 
budgBt requests, and implementation plans necessary to increase 
the effect iven^s of theae programs ; and 

(6) provide technical assistance and training amistanm to F^- 
eral. State, and local governments, courts, public and private 
agencies, institutions, and individuals, in the planning, establish- 
ment* funding, operation, or evaluation of juvenile delinquency 
progromSi 

(o) I^e President shall, no later than ninety days after receiving 
each annual report under subsection (b) (6) , submit a report to the 
Congress Md to the Council containing a detailed statement of any 
action taken or anticipated with respect to recommendations made by 
each inch annual report. 
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(d) (1) The first annual report submitted to the Pregident and tha 
Con^osH by the Administrator under subsection (b) (5) ihall contain, 
in addition to information required by iubs^tion (b) (5), a detailid 
gtatement of criteria dnveloped by the [Associate] Administrator for 
Identifying the chiiracteristics of juvenile delinquency^ juvenile delin- 
quency prevention, divei^ion of youths from the juvenile lustice sys- 
t^ni, and the training, treatment, and rehabilitation of luvenlla 
delinquents, 

(U) The second such annual report shall contain, in addition to 
intorniation required by subsection (b)(5), an identification of Fed- 
eral programs which are related to juvenile delinquency prevention 
or truatment, together with a statement of the moneys expended for 
each mich prograni during the niost recent complete fiscal year. Such 
identification Hhall be made by the Administrator through the use of 
criteria developed under paragraph (1). 

(e) The third such annual r-eport submitted to the President and 
the Congress by the Administrator under subsection (b)(6) shall 
/u'x^^i?' in addition to the comprehensive plan required by subsection 
(b) (5), a detailed statement of procedures to be used with respect to 
the submission of juvenile delinquency development statements to 
the Administrator by Federal agencies undar subsection ('^1") Such 
s^tement submitted by the Administrator shall include a description 
of information, data, and analyses which shall be contained in each 
.^uch development statement. 

w ^'^i Administrator may require, through appropriate authori^. 
^edeTal departments and agencies engaged in any activity involving 
any Federal juvenile delinquency program to provide him with sUeh 
information and reports, and to conduct such studies and surveys, ai 
he ma>_dt*em^ to be necessary to carry out the purposes of this part. 

1 *^">^i"'-^t^*^ttor may delegate any of his functions under 
this title, to any officer or employee of the [Administrationlf Offlos, 

(h) lhe_ Admmistrator is aAithorined to utilize the services and 
facilitiDs of any agency of the Federal Government and of any other 
public agency or institution in accordaiice with appropriate agree- 
ments, and to pay for such services either in advance or by way of 
reimbureement as may be agreed upon. 

(i) The Administriitor is authorised to transfer funds appropriated 
under this title to any agency of the Federal Government to develop 
or demonstrate new methods in juvenile delinquency prevention and 
re lahihtation and to Hupplement existing delinquenev prevention and 
rehabilitation programs which the rAssociate] Administrator finds to 

jcceptionally effeetive or for which he finds there exists exceptional 

( j) The Aflniinistratnr is authorised to make grants to, or enter into 
contracts with, any public or private a^ncy, organisation, institution, 
or individual to cany out the purposes of this title. 

(k) All functions of the Administrator under this title shall be 
coordinated m appropriate with the functions of the Secretary of [the 
Department of TTealth, Education, and Welfare] HeMwnAHimmi 
Armm? iindor title ITT of tins Act 

(l)(l) The Administrator shall require through appropriate 
auWionty each Federiil agency which administer a Federal juvenile 
delinquency pr^ram which meets any criterion developed by tiie 
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[Aisociatel Aclministmtor under section 204(d)(1) to submit an- 
nually to til© Council a juvenile delinquency development statement. 
Such statement shall be in addition to any information, report, study, 
or survey which the Adniinistrator may require under section 204(f)* 

(2) Each juvenile delinquency development utatement submitted to 
the Administrator under mibspction C^V^) shall be submitted in accord- 
ance with procedurea e.^tablished by the Administrator under section 
204(e) and shall contain mich information, data, aud analyses as the 
Administrator may require under section 204(e)* Such analyses shall 
include an analysis of the extent to which the juvenile delinquency 
program of the Federal agency submitting such development state= 
ment confonns with and furthers Federal juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment goals and policies* 

(3) The Administnitor shall review and comment upon each juve= 
nil© delinquency development statement transmitted to him under sub- 
section ("I'O* Such development statement, togpther with the com- 
menta of the Administrator, shall be included by the Federal a^ncy 
involved in every recommendation or request made by such agency for 
Federal lepslation which significantly affects juvenile delinquOTCy 
prevention and treatment, 

(m) To carr^ out the pur-poaes of thia aeaiion^ there w mdJwrimd to 
he appropTnated for each fiBcal year an amount which does not emae^ 
7S perceTit of ths total amount appropriated to carry out tkw title. 

JOINT FUKDING 

Sec, 205. Notwithstanding any other proviiion of law^ where funds 
are made available by niore than one Federal a^ncy to hnB used by any 
agency j organization, institution, or individuarto cany out a Federal 
juvenile delinquency program or activity, any one of the Federal agen- 
cies providing funds may be requested by the Administrator to act for 
all in administering the funds advanced whenever the [Assoc iatu] 
Administrator finds the program or activity to be exceptionally effec- 
tive or for wliich the [Associate] Administrator finds exceptional 
need* Tii such cases a single non-Federal share requirement may be 
established accoT ling to tlie propc rtion of funds advanced by each 
Federal agency, and the Administrator may order any such agency to 
waive any te*^hnical grant or contract requirement (as defined in such 
regulations) which is inconsistent with the similar requirement of the 
administering agency or which the administering agency does not 
impose* 

COORDINATINfl OmTNCUi ON JITVENTLE JTTSITOB AOT DELINQOTNOT 

rasraNiioH 

Sm 206. (a)(1) There is hereby establirtied^ as an independent 
organization in the executive branch of the Federal Goveninient a 
Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and Derinquency Preven- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the "CounciV-) composed of the At- 
torney General, the Secretaiy of Health^, Education^ and WelfareJ 
and Human Smmcm, the Secretaiy of Twabor, the Secretary of Edma^ 
twn^ the Secretary of Housing ana Vrhan DmetopmeiM^^ the Direator 
of the Oormnunity ServiaeA Administration^ the Director of the Office 
of Drug Abuse Policy, [the Commissioner of the Office of Education,] 
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tho Director of the ACTION Agency, [the Seoretaiy of Houi- 
and rrbnn Devolopmont J the Directm> of the Bureau of Pria. 
mg the romnmMmer of th^ Bureau of Indian Afaira, the Dt- 
rentorfor the Offlrfl of J^penM Education and Behabmtaiion Se^- 
/oefl, the rrnmmmioru-r for the Admmutratwn for Okadren, Tmah 
'md FqmduH. .ml the Director of the Youth Developrmnt Bwvm, 
or their rpspectivc (Ipsignces. the Direotor of the Offloe of Jvatim 
Afiimtmae, Jiemareh, mid. m,itiHtica, the Admmiitraior of the Law 
Enforcement AsaManee Admimatration, the [Associatel Admin- 
istrator of the Office of Juvenile Justico and Delinquenoy Proven- 
tion, the pepiity CAssocmte] Adminiatrator of the Institute for Juve- 
mle Justice and Delinquency Prevention, ths Direotor of the Ntaimwd 
ImtUute of /iMftoe, and ropresentatives of such other agencies as 
the President shnll desipiate. 

(2) ilny individuai designated under this section shall be selected 
from individuals who exercise significant deciiionmBking authoritT 
in the federal agency involved. 

(b) The Attoniey General shall serve as Chairman of the Council. 
1 he r socia_te3 Administrator of the Oflw of Juvenile Justice and 
UP I nry Prevpntion simll servp as Vice Chairmnn of the Council. 
1 J iue Uhainnan shall act as Cliairman in the ateence of the 
Uftu , i'man. 

• ^^^ Pf '"""tion of the Council shall be to coordinate all Federal 
ti^Tt rfi^Ttf ®y proems. The Council shall make recommenda. 
^rZ t^.Cfhe Attorney d^Bneral andj the President, anrf to the Con. 
ffr^a, atleajt annually with respect to the coordination of ovirall 
policy and developraent of objectives and priorities for all Federal 
uvenile delinqiienoy programs and activities. The Council is author- 
Dart PpK™ms and praoticei of Federal agencies and re- 

n^L V I -° VBd^ral agency funds are used for pur- 

t^iofy^^n wflw-f?'''*S"/,fs inconsistent with the mandates of-see- 
o^ Ei^ ^ 5"5 ^^^^ ?t OwmM ahOl review, 

and m^ke recomm^ndatiom with reaped to, amy jomt f,mdma wo- 
poaal undertaken by the Office of Juvenile JmM wnd'DdiZ^ 
rrm^hm and am, agency re^^^^ 

lJffn n% CJnunciI shall meet [a minimum of four times per year! ai 

the activities of the douncil shall 
'"'^ i-equu-ed by section 204(b) (6) of ^s 

nf lf,l r ' - CA'^^ocintn] Administrator [mayj ahaU, with the approval 
of the Council, appoint such personnel or sta^ support as he consider 
nec^aiy to cari7 out the purpose of this title. e consmers 

« Jil^f^lf V-**' Council who are employed by the Federal Gov- 
ertment full time shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence ^d 

o&'SS ^"^^ '^'"^ in earring oiltlb^^ 

(g) To carrj- out the purposes of this section there is authorized to 

[advisory coMirrpTBE 

pBr. 207. f n) ThPre is bprehy established a National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Juvenile Justice and Delinquenoy Prevention (heilnaS 
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referred to m the '^Adviio^ Coinmittee'') which shall consist of 
tweaity-one rnemberg. 

^(b) The membors of the Coordinating Council or their respective 
desimees shall be ex officio menibers of the Oornniittee, 

^(c) The regular membere of the Advisory Committee shall be ap- 
pomted by the Pfteident from persons who by virtue of their train- 
ing or experience have special knowledge concerning the prevention 
and treatmmt of juvenile delinquency or the administration of juve- 
nile justice, siioh as juvenile or family conrt judges; probatimi^ correc- 
tional^ or law enforcement j^reonnel | and representatives of private 
voluntai^ organizations and community-b^ed programs, includi'ig 
youth workere involved with altemative youth programs and pel's i>ns 
with sp^ial experience and competence in addressing the problem of 
Bchml violence and vandalism and the problem of learning disabiN 
iti^. The President Bhall designate the Chairman, A majority of the 
membei^ of the Advisory Committee, including the Chairman^ shall 
not be furi-time employees of Federal, State, or local govemments. At 
least seven members shall not have attained twenty-six years of age 
on the date of their appointment, of whom at leant three shall have 
hem or shall cun^ently be under the Jurisdiction of the juvenile justice 
system, 

[(d) Membei^ appointed by the President to the Committee shall 
serve for terms of four years "and shall be eli^ble for reappointment 
except that for the first composition of the Advisory Committee, one- 
third of these members shall be appointed to one-year terms, one'third 
to two-year terms, and one-third to three-year terms; therea^r each 
term shall be four yeat^. Such members shall be appointed within 
ninetiy days after the date of the enactment of this title. Any memtirs 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed^ shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such t^rm. Eleven membeT^ of the committee rfiall 
constitute a quorum. 

[d Li Tins OF TlIK AnVlSORr COMMITTOR 

[Sec. 208, (a) The Advisory Committee shall meet at the call of 
the Chairmani but not le^ than four times a year* 

[(b) The Advisoty Committee shall make recommendations to the 
Associate Administrator, the President, nnd the Congress at least 
annually with respect to planning, policy* priorities, operations* and 
management of all Federal juvenile delinquency progmmn. 

[(j) The Chairman shall d^i^ate a subcommittee of members of 
the Advjsoiy Committee to advise the A^ociate Administrator on 
particular functions or aspects of the work of the Office* 

[W) The Chainnan shall designate a subcommittee of not less than 
five membere of the Comanittee to serve, together with the Director of 
the Natioiml Institute of Corrections^ as members of an Adviioiy 
Committer for the NTational Institute for Juvenile Justice and De- 
Imqueney Prevention to perform the fimetioni set forth in section M6 
of thif title. 

[(e) The Chairmnn shall designate a subcommittee of not less tlian 
five members of the Committee to rnvvB um an Advisory Committei 
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to the Aaiooiate Atbninirtretor on Standai-da for Juvenile Justice to 
i^rtorni the f unotions set forth in section 247 of Uui title. 

F¥ OhaiiTOan, with the approval ot the Committee shall re- 
quMt of the Associate Administrator such staff and other support as 
mftv be Mcessaiy to mrry out the duties of the AdTisoiy Commttea. 

t(g) Ihe Associate Adnunistrator shall provide such staff and 
other support as may be neceisaiy to perform the duties of tiie Ad- 
visoiy Committae. 

[compensation AttD EXPENiEa 

rSic. 209 (a) Members of the Advisoiy Committee who are em- 
ployed by the Federal Government full time shall serve wittiout com- 
pensation but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and otoer 
nwessaiy expen^ incurred by them in carrying out the duties of the 
AdvisoiT ConuMttee. 

k '^.i^^w S'"^'?,^' Advisory Committee not en^loyed full time 
by the Federal Government shall receive compensatfon at a rate not 
u i 1 li^ °^ hereafter prescribed for GS-18 of the Gen- 
era! Schedule by sectjon 5882 of title 3 of the United States Code, 
lnl"«i1^^^^""* - -^f^ *J>ey are engaged in the perform '* 
S tl l-*f "."P as members of the Advisoryr &mmittee. Membew 
shall be^entiWed to reiinbursement for travel, subsistenta, and otiier 
necessaiy expenses mcutred by tliem in canying out the duties of the 
Advisory Committee. J w w 

NATIONAL ADViaosr COMMITTEE FOB JVVEmLE JUBTIOE AND DELINQVENOY 

PBEVBNTION 

n£^^'-^' i"^ There is hereby eatahliahed a Natioml Advtgorv 

vmfter tn ihs Act refenvd to m the ''AdvUmv OommUtee^) whiah 
simll cmawt of 16 memben appointed by the PreMmd. 
J»; Mmibers shall be appointed who have apeoka hnmaUdqe mn- 
c^tnq the preventtm, md ireatment of jmeraU delinaumm or the 
^mmwtratim of juvemle justioe, meh aa jmenXlB orfanUh cmM 
pMges; prob^on, oorrectioml, or law enforoement perammli rep. 
raeniattvea of pnvate, volwntary orgmMtma and o^nmmtty'bas^ 
proffrana, tnoludtny youth woriera involved with altemstwi yotOh 
l^ograTm,- and peraona with apectal trmrnvg or empenenm m oMreaa. 
^ ofymith unsmployment, aohool violence andvmda. 

tarn, arul learning duabtltties. 

4? f Mwiduaa appointed aa membera of the Ad- ' 

vuo^ Committee ahaU not home attained U yearn of me m m' before 
fjji ^Pfoirimefa. At least S of the irMvmOa ao ap> 
pointed shm ham been or ^hall be (at the time of appotiOmma) 
*f J^^t^ion of the penile kiattce ayatem. ^ Adviaoti 
^mttiee ahall oontact and seek rpguhr tn^ut from jme^ea aj- 
nXt'f% *^jv-n»d%ot%m. of the fmerUle juattce ayatem. 

J* ^P'fS^. '^'^^'iffn^e the Ohcdrmm frmnmrntAwa ap- 
pmnUdto the Admaory Ommmttm. No fm-tme bfflcer or mmloyee 
U'l. n^^ ^.^^f^'f't may be appointed aa a m^m' of ths 
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(5) (i) Membera appointed hy the President Bhcdl serve fm* teTms 
of 3 years ^ Of the mewAers first appointed^ 6 sh^U he appointed for 
teTTns of 1 year^ 5 shall be appoijited for terms of § ycarB^ and 5 sh^l 
he appomted for tet^ns of 3 years^ as designated by the President' at 
the time of appointment. Th&reafter^ the teT^n of each member shall 
he 3 y*!ar*i. The initinl a ppolntuwiif of in e in hern Hhull he madv not 
later than 90 days after tha effectiiw date of thiB section, 

(5) Any msmier appointed to fUl a vaeaiwy oaeurring before the 
ejfprration of the term for which the pTedecesBov of Bitch member was 
appointed Hhtdl bii ap pointed onhj for the remainder of muh term^ 
The President shall fill a vacancy not later than 90 days after siwh 
vacancy occurs. Members shall he eliglhle for reappointment and may 
serve a^fter the ewpiration of their ternw until their miccessors have 
taken o0ce. 

(c) The AdvisoTy Uommittee shall meet at the call of the Chair^ 
nmn^ but not less thmi qimrterly. Ten rmmberB of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall constitute a ^pmrum, 

(d) The Advisory Committee sh^l^ 

(1) review and evahiate^ on a continuing bas^is^ Federal policies 
regarding juvenile jmtice and delinqmmy prevention and activi- 
ties affectmg juvenile justice ami delinguency preventimi con^ 
ducted or assUied by cdl Federal agencies ^ 

(f ) advise the Admimstrator with respect to partimdar f mic- 
tions or aspects of the work of the Off ce; 

(S) aMvise^ consult with^ and fnake recammendations to the Na- 
tioned Insiitute of Justwe and the National Imtitute far Juvenile 
Justice and Delinfj^iency Prevention concerning the mwrall policy 
and operations of each mich Institute regarding juvenile justice 
and aeiinquency prevention research^ evfduations^ and training 
provided oy each such Institute and 

(4) make refinements in recmnmended standards for the ad^ 
Ministration of juvenile justice at the Federal^ State^ and loccd 
levels which have been revieiced under section §4^^ and recommend 
Federal^ Stoae^ and local action to fcMitcUe the adoption of such 
standards thraughmit the United St€^es. 

(e) Beginning in 1981^ the Advison/ Committee shall suhmit such 
interim reports m it cmsiders advisatle to the President and to the 
Congress J a7id shall submit an ammai report to the President and to 
the Congress not later than March 31 of each year. Each such report 
shall describe the activities of the Advisory Omnmittee and shM con- 
tain such findings and ^recommendations as the Advisory Committee 
ronsiders necessary or appropriate, 

(f) The Advisory Committee shall home staff personnel^ appointed 
by the Chairman with the approval of the Advisory Committee^ to 
assist it in carding out its aciivities. The head of each Federcd agerwy 
shall make available to the Advisory Committee such inform^iUm wtm 
other assistance as it mMy require to carry out its activities- The Ad^ 
visory Committee shM not have any auihority to procure any tem^ 
porari/ or intermittent services of any personnel wnder section SIOD 
of title tf J United States Code^ or under any other provision of law, 

(g) (1) MerrAm's of the Advisof^ Committee shldl^ whUe serving 
on business of the Advuory O&mmittee^ he sf^itled to receive com^ 
pmsaiion at a rate Mi to emoeed the dmly rcUe specified for Grad§ 
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GS-'IS of the Geiwrai. Schsduh in sectwn Sm of title S, Umted 
stares vode, includinfj travel tmifL 

if) Members of the AdvUory Committee, i^hiU ierving away from 
their places of resfdeme or regnJar places of business, aUm he mMhd 
to reitnhuraprmnt for travel e^peme^. mnludmg per diem in lisu of 
^ogjstemce, in the same manner as the expenses mihomMed by secMm 
5703 ot title UnUed States dode, for persons m the Federal Gavmrn- 
ment HerLHce employed intermittently. 

(h) To narry out the pHrpoaes of this section, them is authorlBed 

^^^^ ^^'^^ ^ ^^^y neeessary, not to emaeed 
muu.000 for eaah f^a^ year, 

pAm* B— Federal AssirrAKCE Ft>s State and Local PROaRAMg 
Subpart Foimula Grants 

Sm a2L The Administrator u authori^i^d to make grants to Stat^ 
and units of general local government or combinations thereof to assist 
them in planmng, estabhshing, operating, coordinating, and Gvaluat- 
mg projects directly or through gmntH and eontrartg with public ajid 
private agencies for the tleyelopment of more effective education 
training, i-esoarch, prevention, divei^ion, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion programs m the area of juvenile clelinqiiencv and programs to im- 
prove the juvenils justice systam. 

.VLL0C1AT10N 

Sec. 222. (a) In accordance with regulations xiromulgated under 
this part, fimds shall be allocated annually among the States on the 
b^iB of relative population of people under age eighteen. No guch 
allotment to my State shall be 1^ than $225,000, except that for the 
y^^ain Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Territory 
of t.he Paoiflc Islanriji no allotment shall be less than $565250. 

(b) Except for fimds appropriated for fiscal year 1975, if any 
amount so allotted remams unobli^ted at the end of the fiscal year 
such funds shall be reallocated pn a manner equitable and consistent 
with the purpose of this parti in an equitable tnmvmr to the States 
which are determtnsd by the AdminMrator to he in rompUmce wUh 
the requirements of section m3{a)(li)(A) oM seetimim3{a){13) 
for use by such States m a mnnmr comistent with the imrposes of 
^^tim. mSia) (JO) (//). Funds appmpriated for fiscal year 1975 may 
b* obligated in accordance with subsection (a) until June 30, 1976, 
\Vi tjme they may be real located. Any amount so redlocattd 

shall Iki m edition to the amounts already allotted ajid available to 
tJie State, the Vir^n Islands, American Samoa, Guam, and the Trust 
lerntoiy of the Pacific Islands for the same period. 

(c) In accordance with regulations promulgated under this part, 
a portion of any allotment to any State under this part shall be avail- 
able to develop a State plan or for other pre-award activities aasociated 
with such State plan, and to pay that portion of the expenditures which 
are necessary for efficient administration, including monitoring and 
©valuation. Not more than n/i per centum of the total annual allots 
ment of such State shall be available for such purposes, except that 
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any amount oxpondcd or obligated by such State^ or by units of gen- 
ural local government or any conibination tluTeof . from amounts nuide 
available under this subsection shall be nuitclied (in an amount equal 
to any such amount so expendi'd or obligated) by such States or by 
iucli units or combinations, from State or locnl funds, as the case may 
be. The State shall make avaihible needed funds for planning and ad- 
ministration to units of general local government or comoinations 
tliereof within the State on an equitable basis. 

(d) In urcordance with regulations pronnilgated under tliis part, 
5 per centum of the minimmn annual allotment to any State under this 
part shall bo avaihible to assist the advisory group established under 
section:a23(a)(3) ofthisAct. 

STATE PLANS 

Sec. 223, (a) In order to receive formula grants under this part, a 
State shall submit a plan for carrying out its purposes [consistc^nt with 
the provisions of section 303(a); (1), (3), (o)/(6), (8), (10), (11), 
(12). (li"0,and (17) of title I of the OmnibuH Crinie Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968. In accordance with regulations established under 
this title, such plan nuist] appVcablv to a S-ypar pcriml. Sxieh plan 
RhaU he aim'ndcff annuaUi/ to Inclvriv now progmm^'i. and the State shaU 
suhrfhit arinuai perfornyince re port h to the Admirustrator which shall 
describe pvogreM in vmplenwntlng prograrn^ aoiiiainsfl hi th^ orlgin^il 
plmi^ ami shall dvHcrihe the Htnim of amnypllanac with State phn re- 
qiiire7rwn4s , In accord amre unth reguJatiom irftJch the Ad niinistrator 
Mk/iJl pveBci^lh e , siif^h pi a fi shal 

(1) deHigiuite the State [planning agency] (vvmiiial justice 
council established by the State luider section [208 of such title I] 
400(h)(1) of the Onmihus Oriins Control amd Safe St7'e6ts 
Act of lOflS as the sole agency for supervising tlie preparation and 
administration of the plan ; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency dssig- 
nated in accordance with paragraph (1) (liereafter referred to in 
this part as the "State [planning agency] crimAwl fustice amm- 
cir^) has or will have authority, by legislation if necessai^, to im- 
plement such plan in conformity with this parti 

(3) provide for an ridvisory gr-oup appointed by the chief execu- 
tive of the State to carry out the functions specified in subpara- 
graph (F). and to participate in the development and review of 
the State's juvenile justice plan prior to submission to the super- 
visory board for final action and (A) which shall consist of not less 
than [twenty-one] JS and not more than [thirty-three] 33 persons 
who have training, experience, or special knowledge concerning 
tlie piTvention und treatment of [a] juvenile delinquency or the 
administration of juvenile justice^ (B) \vhich shall include loaaMy 
eieoted offlciah, representation of units of local government, law 
enforcement and juvenile justice agencies such as law enforcement, 
correction or probation personnel^ and juvenile or family court 
judges, and public agencies concerned with delinquency prevent 
tion or treatment such as welfare, social services, mental health, 
education, spemal education, or youth services departments, (C) 
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which shall molude representatives of private or^nizations con- 
cemed with delinquency prevention or treatment; concerned with 
nefrleetod or dependent childron ■ concerned with the quality of 
juvenile justice, education, or social services for children; which 
utilize volunteers to work with delinquents or potential delin. 
quents: coniirninity-basud delinquencv prevention or treatment 
programs : biisinegs groups and busineswes employing youth, youth 
workers involved with altemutive youth progi-ams, and persons 
vith special experience and conipotencc in addressing the prob- 
km of sdiool violence and vandalism and the problem of learning 
l^S i represent employees af 

fected by this Act D) a majority of whole membere (including 
tl e chamnan; shall not bo full-time employees of the Federal 
btate, or local government, (E) at least fone-tliirdl am^Am oi 
whose members slml] be under the age of rt:.veX slxWlfthe 
nme ot appointment, and at least [three ft SJ^^^S)^ 
^"^bc'-^ filiall liaye been or shall currently be undei^he jurisdic^ 
sh-m u?H,>h^S ^"1'" system; and (F) which (i) sMll, con- 
sist nt ^^ ith this title, ndvise the Htate [planning agency! rH ninal 
y^j^. .««.^g,nd its supervisory board; [(H) may Jdv^^ 
Go e„,or and the egislature nn matters related to its functions, as 
rrques ed;] (.0 shalJ mbimt to the. Governor md the leamai^ire 
at lea, amim71y rceomm,^ndaHom with respert to mattf'm related 
to ,t^junntmm rn^udmg Rfatc mmpliam-e with the reguwemmts 
^ ^-'^^ ;>rrm.^r«p;, (13): (iii) shall have an 
opportunit.) for review and comment on all juvenile justice and de- 
linquency prevention grant applications submitted to the State 
fP finning agency other than those subject to review by the State's 
'/A ^f^M n "'"C <-"n"!>it*eS, established pumiant to section 208 
(e) of the Omnibus rrime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
as amended] enmmal jvsfim eminra, except that any such re- 
view and comment sliall be mode no later than SO days after the 
submission of any such appHiation to the advisory group; randl 
rem i'J'"^' I ^T" " '""'^ ^^^^E Stflte compliance with thl 
Si^u^ oflnf ^'P"''^ ^^^^ and paragraph (13), inad- 
^^^.^"•^T^t''^^^ regionar planning unit 
^ T""'""^ ''"^'^ focal Jinmua jvMce 

iTe of .t/^ composition, in achdsing on the State's niainte- 
of 1^ ■ W section 502(b)3 seoiion 

°* "i*^ Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 

nSs of 'iuvin;"- ''Z" '•'^^•ir/t'^- P'-''^^^ accomplish- 
ments of iinenile justice and delinquency prevention proiecte 

h^l'^Noth^tf T' - 'T'- ./'"'W'ff^^ rurrently under ths 

of ,mits'?f''Jn^^n/i ' "f-"'" and participation 

Hi J T 1 Bfneral local government or combinations thereof in 
the developmen of a State plan which adennately tE into 
nSni n tll^S^; '^^'^^ goverintsf elS 

tf clrS- onf^nHf '^''^rPnients. or any r^ilations promtflgated 
mped?the S nt 'J'^''^^^- ^ construed to prohibit or 
tS?ff Y f "i^kin- gi-ants to, or entering into con- 

tracts with, local pnvate agencjcs or the advisory group; 
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(5) unle^ the provisions of this par^iuph are waived at the 
diicmtion of the Administrator for any State in which the sei-v*^ 
ices for delinquent or other youth are organized primarily on a 
statewide basis, provide that at least 66% per centum of funds 
received by tli State under section 222, other than funds iiuule 
available to thu State advisi>i^ group under section 222(e), shall 
be expended through^ — 

(A) progimms of xmitB of general local government or 
conibinations thereof, to tlie extent such programs are con- 
sistent with the State plan; and 

(B) prograrns of local private agenciea, to the extent such 
programs are insistent with the State plan, except tliat 
direct funding of any local pri%mte agency by a State shall 
be permitted only if sucli agency r^uests such funding after 
it has applied for and been denied funding by any unit of 
general local government or combination thereof ; 

(6) provide that the chief executive offl^r of the unit of gen- 
eiml local government shall assi^ responsibility for the prepaiii- 
tion and administration of the local govemment-s part ox a State 
plan, or for the supervision of the pi^paration and administra- 
tion of the local govemment's part, of the State planj to that 
^ency within the local government's structure or to a i^gional 
pTanning agency (hereinafter in this part referred to as the *-local 
agency''! which can mc^t effectively carry out the pu^oses of this 
part and shall provide for supervision of the programs funded 
imder this part by that local agency; 

(7) provide for an equitable distribution of the a^istance 
received under section 222 within the State; 

[(8) set forth a detailed study of the State needs for an effective, 
comprehensive, coordinated approach to juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment and the improvement of the juvenile justice 
system. This plan shall include itemized estimated costs for the 
development and implementation of such programs. Programs 
and projects developed from the study may be funded under para- 
graph (10) provided that they meet the criteria for advanced 
technique programs as specified therein |J 

(5) provide for (A) an aiudyBia of jwvenils crints proilems and 
juvenile jusiice and deliTiguency prevention within the rele^ 
vant jurtsdiation^ a descrHption of the BervicBs to he provided^ and 
a desariptian of perform^nm goaln and pHiyntien^ including a Bpe- 
dfic Biatement of the Tnanner in which programs are es^peoted to 
meet the tdenii^d p^vvenUe arimm problems and fwvenile jwtice 
md delingmTwy preveniim needa of the jurnsdiGtion; (B) an indi- 
catimi of the manwr in which the f^ograma i^elate to othe?^ simMaT 
Staie or locM prograina vMch are intended to addre&a the same or 
BWhUar prohlemBf' and (O) a plan for the amcentration of State 
eflorts whiah shM coordinc^e all State juvenile delingueT^ pro^ 
grams with respect tooverM policy and deve^^nent of ohjectives 
and priorittei for all State juvenile delinquent prograrm and 
aativifles^ includinq pi^^ision for regular meetinga of State ofp^- 
daJs with responsibility in the area of jwenile fustice and dslin- 
^mney ^evenMon,* 
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(0) provide for the active eonsultation with, and participation 
of private a|rencics in the development and execution of the State 
plan; and provide for coordination and maximum utilization of 
existing juvenile delinquency programs and other related pro^ 
grams, such as education, health, and welfare within the State; 

(10) provide that not Urn than 75 per centum of the fu_nds 
available to such State under section 222, other than funds made 
available to the State advisory group under section 22B(e), 
whether exptmded directly hy the State, by the unit of general 
local fjovernment or combination thereof, or through grants and 
contracts with public or private agencies, shall be" used for ad- 
vanced techniques in developing, maintaining, and expanding 
programs and services designed to prevent juvenile delinquency, 
to riivert juveniles from thp juvenile justice system^ to provirle 
community^based alteruatives to [juvenile detention and correc- 
tional facilities] ronfiju^ment in secure detentitn fatties and 
^emire aomctional faHlitim. to encourag^a diversity of altoma- 
tues within the juvenile justice system, [and] to establish and 
adopt juvenile justice standards, mid to provide program.^ for 
ju^rnuUH irho Jui rv j ommittt^d mnom erhnea. pm'timilarly jrro- 
graim irhich are rlvH^rpwd to improve sentencing procedures, 
provide remurem iiereman/ for inforinM rf'^poHtions. and pro' 
Vide far effective vehahmtation. These advanced techniques 
include— n 

(A) community^based programs and services for the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency through the 
development of foster-rare and shelter-care Tiomes. group 
homes, halfway houses, homeniaker and home health services, 
twenty^four hour intake screening, volunteer and crisis home 
programs, edueathii. aperwl edvr-atimu day treatment, and 
home probation, and any other designated conimunity-based 
diagnostic, treatment, or rehabilitative service ; 

(B) community-based programs and services to work with 
parents and other family members to maintain and strengthen 
the family unit so that the juvenile may be retained in his 
home; 

(0) youth service bureaus and other community-based pro- 
grams to divert youth from the juvenile court or to support, 
counsel, or provide work and recreational opportunities for 
dolinqnents and other youths to help prevent delinquency ; 

(D) projects desipicd to develop and implement programs 
r^cressmg advocacy activities aimed at improving services for 
and protectmg the rights of youth impacted by the iuvenile 
justice sy^m; 

(Fj) educational progmms or supportive services desipied 
to [keep delinquents and to] encourage deUnqmnt pouih ofnd 
other youth to mmain in elements^ and secondary schools or 
in alternative learning situations ; 

(F) expanded use of probation and recruitment and train- 
ing of probation officers, other professional and paraprofes- 
sional personnel and volunteeri to work effectively with 
youth; - 
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(G) youth initiated programs and outreaoh programs de= 
signed to assist vuuth who otherwise would not be reached 
byjraditional youth assistance progranis t 

[(H) provide for a statewide program through the use 
of probation subsidies, other subsidies, other financial incen- 
tives or disincentives to units of local governmentj or otlier 
effective means, are designed to— 

reduce, the numter of commitments of juveniles to 
any form of juvenile facility as a percentage of the State 
iuvenile population; 

[(iij increase the use of nonsecuis conimunity-based 
facilities as a percentage of total commitments to juvenile 
facilities; and 

£(iii) discourage the use of secure incarceration and 
decfeiition J J 

(H) staiewme programs through the use of suhmdiea or 
other finanmcd vnmnivma to %mUs of local' go^vemfiient de- 
Hgiwd to — 

(i) refrwve juvenileE from jaifs and lockwpH for odultBf 

{ii) replicate jwmnUe progranv8 designated as emfn- 
plary hy ths Natiowl InBtitide of J uMce; 

(w) eatabliah and adopts based iipon the recmwnenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee^ atandards for the im- 
provement of jtivenile juatire within the State^ or 

(iv) zTwrease the use offwiwecwre community-based fa~ 
dUties and dtsomirage the use of aeoiire inaarceraiion and 
detentwnj 

[(I) programs and activities to establish and adopt* based 
on tlie recommendations of the Advisory Committee, stand- 
ards for the improvemeiit of Juvenile justice within the 
State;] 

(/) programs designed to develop and implement projects 
relating to juvenile deMnqvency and leaming disahilitieB^ in- 
eluding qa-the-job training prograrm to assist law enforce- 
ment and jwenUe justice pefsonnel to m>ore efleativeh/ renog- 
nim and proa^ide for harming disabled and othsr Imndicapped 
juven&e&; and 

( J) projecis dssigned both to deter involvement in illegal 
activities amd to promote involvement in Imaful activities on 
ths part ^f jwvf.nU€ g^ngs and their Tmrnhers,' 
(11) ^P^<^^^i®s3 ij^ro^d?d8 lov the development of an adequate 
resear':*h^ trainings end evaluation capacity within the State; 

(ir)(A'^ provide within three yef.rs after submission of the 
initial plan that jm^eniles who are charged with or who have com- 
mitted offenses that would not be criminal if committed by an 
adult, or such nonoffenders as depsndent or neglected childi^n. 
shall not be placed in IQuvenile detention or correctional facili- 
ties J secure detention facilities or secure cofTeetion^ facUitiss; 
and 

(B) provide that the State shall submit annual reports to the 
[Associate] Administrator containing 8 review of the progress 
made by the State to achieve the deinstitutionalization of juveniles 
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described m subparagraph (A) and a review of the progress made 
by the btjte to provide that Bnoh juveniles, if placed in facilities, 
are placed m facilities which (i) are the least restrictive alterna- 
tiyes appropriate to the needs of the child and the community: 
{11) are m reasonable proximity to the familv and the home com- 
munities of such juveniles; and (iii) provide the services described 
m section 103(1) ; 

(13) provide that juveniles alleged to be or found to be delin- 
quent and youths witlun the purview of paragraph (12) shall not 
be detained or confined in any institution m which they have 
regular contact with adult persons incarcerated because they have 
been convicted of a crime or are awaiting trial on criminal 
charges; 

U4) p^Wide that, begimdng after tlw 6-year period foUmtrmff 
^ftoe' af the erwirmiU of the Juvemk JiMim Ame^utnherds of 
1J80, Mjwvende sh<iJI he detaymd or aariflmed m any jail or loch- 
upjaradulta: 

[( (^'5 ) provide for an adequate system of monitoring jails, 
detention facilities, correctional facilities, and non -secure facili^ 
ties to injure that the requireniLnita o^ paraffraph (12) ^A) randl 
paragraph (J 3), ojid paragvwph (i4) are met, and for annuil 
reporting of the result^i of sudi monitoring to the [Associate! 
Administnitor, fn^cept that siwh refm^tma requiremeritH shall rwi 
(tpply m the cam of a State whJck h in fromptiance with the othsv 
reqwrements of thU pamgrapK wkich h in cmryplimim wUh the 
reqmrementB m paragraph {£2) {A) and pm^agraph (13), and 
wtnah has enaeted hgWathn whivh aonfarm^ to mich mgrnre^ 
m^8 and irhwh rontam^. in the opimon of the Adfrums^tratar, 
^i^wnt en/areejmnt mechaniama to nsm^e that such UgtsloMon 
wiU be adm imatej^ed effectively* 

C( 1-5)3 (Jf^) provide assurance that assistance will be available 
on an equitable basis to deal with disadvantaged youth includinav 
but not iiniited to, females, minority youth, and nientally retarded 
ancl emotionally or physically handicapped youth ; 

[(16)3 {17) pimnde for procedures to be established for pro^ 
tactmg the rights of recipients of services and for assuring appro^ 
priate privacy wiUi regard to records relating to such services 
provided to any mdr/idtial under the State plan ; 

C(l'^)3 iJS) provide that fair and equitable arrangements are 
mads to protect the^intar^ts of employees affectsd by assistance 
under this .Ut. ^uich protective arrangements shall, to the mazi^ 
mum extent fepible, include, without being limited to, such vto^ 
visions as may be necessary for— r 

(A) the preservation [orj of rights, privile^s, and bene^ 
hts (inciuding continuatinn of pension rights and benefits) 
under existing collecti ve^bar^ining agreements or otherwi^ • 
(^} the continuation of colleceive-bargaining rightei 

(C) the protection of individual employees againk a 
worsening of their positions with respect to their employ^ 
nient ^ 

(D) assurances of employment to employees or any State 
or poJitical subdivision thereof who will be effected by any 
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program funded in whole or in part under provisions of this 
Act; 

(E) training or retraining programs. . _ 

The State plan shall provide for the terms and conditions of the 
protection arrangements establiihed pursuant to this section; 

[(18)3 ( ^^^) piwide for Siich KHcal control and fund aecounting 
prorediireH necc^sarv to assure prudent mo, proper disburseniont, 
and acc!iiratc accounting of funds received under tlus title ;^ 

r(io)] provide reo^onable ngsurancos that Fedeml funds 
made available under this part for any period will be so use^is to 
supplement and increase (but not supplant) the level of the St^te, 
local and other non^Fe leral funds that would m the absence of 
such Federal funds be n.dde available for the programs described 
in this part, and will in no event replace such State, local, and 
other non-Federal funds; ^ ^ • ^ ? 

C(20)] (21) provide that the St^ite [planning agencyj rrminwJ 
juMlre coimrn will from time to tinie, but not less often ^^^"3 
than annually, review its plan and submit to the [Associate J Ad- 
ministrator an analysis and evaluation of tlie effectiveness of Wie 
progmrns and activities carried out under the plan, and any m^i- 
fications in the plan, including the survey of State and local needs, 
which it considers necessar>^ ; and ^ ^ 

[(21)3 (^^) ^OTtain sucli other terms and conditions as tne 
[Associate] Adininistrator may reasonably prescribe to assure the 
effectiveness of tlie programs assisted under this title. 
Such plan may at the discretion of the Administrator be incorporate 
into the plan specified in [BOaCa)] sectwn 403 of tlie Omnibip Onme 
Control and Safe Streets Act. Swh pimi Hhall hv modif ed by the^tMe^ 
as Hoon m pra/itieahh after the d^te of the enmtmerd of the Jw^emlc 
Jmtke Amendment 8 aflDSO, In order to comph/ mth the reqmre?nent8 

of paragraph (14)* . . * n m ' 

(b) The State [planning agency] mnminal justtae cmmml desig- 
nated pursuant to section 228 (a), after receiving and considering the 
advice and recommendations of the advisory group referred to in ^^^^ 
tion 223(a), shall approve the State plan and any modification thereof 
prior to submission to the Administrator. 3 - 

fc) The Administrator shall approve any State plan and modi- 
fication thereof that meets the requirements of this section. Failure to 
achieve compliance with the subsection (a) (12) (A) requirement with- 
in the th'^ee-year time limitation shall terminate any State's eligibility 
for funding under this subpart unless the Admmistrator[, with the 
concurrence of the Associate Administrator J determmes that the 
State is in substanti&l compliance with the requirement, through 
achievement of deinstitutionalization of not less than n per centuni of 
such iuveniles or through remmal of 100 p&rcmt of mwh ymemles 
from^ ^^eeiire eoT^efftional faniMMe&. and has made, through appropriate 
e:cecutive or legislative action, an unequivocal commitment to achieY' 
ins full compliance within a reasonable time not exceeding two addi- 
tional yearn ^V/wg to arhieve com^ame with the reqmremmts of 
RiihRertion (a\ (/4) witMn the 6-year time Vm^taUon Ml termnaU 
any ^^tnte^n eJigihility for ftmdim tinder this mthpart, imless the Ad- 
TnArmtrat^r d^ermAmH fh^ (1) the State w in mihstrntial corwplimce 
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with smh rcquircTmnts through the achievement of not kas than 75 
f^wf" j"'^emle. fmm jaik and lockups for adult, •and 

{^) r/ir Atatf hm nuidv. through appfopriate executive or legialative 
artmn, aniineqmvocal vormmtrmnt to ach ieving fidl aomplianm within 
<ir,-a»anahh tinw.not tocxceedS additioiuil 

((1) In MuM-vPiit that any State oliooses not to submit a plan fails 
to Kiibniit a plan, or sul>niits a plan or any njodification ther£>f, which 
tin- AdministTntor. attfr reosonnble notice and opportunity for h^r- 
mp in atToi-dancP with sections pOJ), olO, and 511] 803, €04, and 80S 
<>t titli. I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe SfcrBets Act, of 1968 
deturmines does not meet the requirenionta of this se,ction, the Admin' 
i.-tnitor shall make that State s allotment under the proviaions of gec- 
lon 222(a) available to public and private, agencies for Especial 

tefl^wXrfJTn'T^ programs is defined in Iw&section 

[..4J (fr)( 10) (II), 1 he Administrator shall [endeavor to! make such 
reallocated funds available on [a preferentiali| an eqmtA bSs 
programs m nonparticipnting States under section 224 (aM2) andl 
St fti^ r"w,^'y\?^ tsubstantial oil full <i^tlia,S! 

"1 J C^' '.wc-t.on fa) fid) (A) requirement within the initial thrM 
ears of participation or have achievecl full compliance within a reason. 

iS^I^J^i J''/wmV'W''"7'''f Ml remrefnmiis under 

tuOKerfioii (u) [13) (A) a/u/ subsection (a) (JS). 

Sul.part IT— Special Emphaais Prevantion and Treatment Programs 

ftnd'!^*S"^inI"^ ^t*" ^^f'"H»ist™t"r is authorized to make gr,mts to 
and enter into contracts witli public and private agencies, Irganka- 
tioriH, institutions, or individuals to— b 

(1) develop and imploment new approaches, techiiiques, and 
metlmd.s with respect to juvenile delinquency programs; 

(L.) develop and maintain oommunity-based altematives to 
traditional forms of in.stitutionalization ; 

(3) develop and implemont affective means of divertine iuve- 
iiilert from the traditional juvenile justice and correctionaJ fyitem 
including i-estmition projects which t^ and validate selected 
arbitration mo<lels. such as neighborhood courts or panels, and in- 
rreuse ^■lctlm satisfaction while providing alternatives ti> incar. 
coi-ation for detained or adpidicated deHnquerts- 

(4) improve the capability of public and private agencies 
and organizations to prmdde gennc«8 for delinquents and other 
youth to help prevent delinquency ; 

lip) facilitate the adoption of the recommendations of the 
Arh;i8og^ J^ommittee and the Institute as set forth pursuant to 
Ec*rtion s4v *J * 

(5^ develop stateiinde programs thrmgh the vm of mtbaidtet 
or other ffnamiMmcenUms designed to— 

{A) renwve juvenihs from joMs and Uak-ups for adudis- 
% ^fl^^oaff juvenile progrmis designated m ememplan/ 
by the National Institute of Jmtwe- or ^ v 

*% amd ad^jpt, based upon reoommendMions of 

the AdimoTi/ Committee, atandarda for the improvenmnt of 
juvenue justice wiihm the State - r / 
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(6) develop and implement, in coordination with the [Com- 
missionerj Secretary of Educiition, model programs and methods 
to keep students in elementary and seeondai^ schools and to pre- 
vent imwarranted and arbitrary siispenBions and expulsions and 
to encourage new approaches and techniques with respect to the 
prevention of school violence and vandalism; 

(7) develop and support programs strewing advocac}^ activi- 
ties aimed at improving services to youth impacted by the juvenile 
justice system ; 

(8) develop, implement, and support, in conjunction with the 
Secretary of Labor, other public and private agencies and or^- 
nidations and business and industry progi^ams for youtli employ- 
ment ; 

(9) improve the juvenile justice system, to conform to stand- 
ards of due process ; 

(10) develop and support programs desipied to encourage 
and enable State legislatiires to consider and further the purposes 
of this Act, both by amending State laws where necessary, and 
devoting greater resources to those purposes ; and 

(11) develop and implement programs relating to juvenile 
delinquency and learning disabilities, including on-ihe-joh train- 
ing programs to mBist law enfm^ceinent persomwl amd jwvenile 
justice pemormsl to more effectively reaoffnim and prmnde for 
learning dimhled and Qther handwa/pped juvenilss, 

(b) Twenty-five per centum of the funds appropriated for each 
fiscal year pursuant to this part shall be available only for special 
emphasis prevention and treatment grants and contracts made pu reli- 
ant to this section. 

(c) At least 30 per centum of the funds available for grants and 
contracts made pursuant to this section shall be available for granti 
and contracts to private nonprofit agencies, organizations, or institu- 
tions who have had experience in dealing with youth* 

(d) AsBUtance proinded purmmnt to this section shall he a/vaOcAI^ 
on an egiiitahl^^ hasis to deal with disadvantaged ymith^ includvrig 
fefrhcdeB^ rrhin^oriti/ youths and nientMy retarded mM ernoHoncdiy or 
physically hmidicapped ymtth. 

CONSIOERATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF APPLlCATlOJfe 

Sic, 225, (a) Any agency, institution^ or individual desiring to 
receive a grant, or enter into any contract under section 224, shall 
submit an application at such time, in such manner, and containing 
or accompanied by such information as the Administrator may 
prescribe* 

(b) In accordanc© with guidelines established by the Administrator, 
each such application shall— 

(1) provide that the program for which assistance is sought 
will be administered by or under the supervision of the applicant; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out one or more of the 
purposes set forth in section 224 ; 

(3) provide for the proper and efficient administration of such 
program | 

(I) provide for regular evaluation of the program ; 
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(5) indicate that the applicant has requested the review of the 
apiihcation from the State planning agency and local agency 
designated in section 223, when appropriafe, and indicatt the 
reaponBe of such agency to the request for review and comment 
on the application I 

(6) provide that regular reports on the program shall be sent 
to the Administrator and to the State planning aaBncy and local 
agency, when appropriate; 

(?) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedure as ma^v be necessary to asiure prudent use, proper dis^ 
bupement, and accurate accounting of funds receive d under this 
title; and 

(8) indicate the response of the State agency or the local 
agency to the request for review and comment on the application, 
(c) In determining whether or not to approve applications for 
grants under section 224. the Administrator shall consider— 

(1) the relatn^e cost and effectiveness of the proposed program 
meifectuating the purposes of this part; 

(2) the extant to which the proposed program will incorporate 
ao\v or innovative techniques; 

(3) the extent to which the proposed program me^ts the obiec^ 
tives and priorities of the State plan, when a State plan has been 
approved by the Administrator under section 223(e) and when 
the location and scope of the progi^am makes such consideration 
appropnata; 

. W f he increase in capacity of the public and private agency, 
institution^, or individual to provide services to delinquents arid 
other youth to help prevent deliiiquenoy ; 

(5) the extent to which the proposed project serves communis 
ties which ha^^e higli rates of youth unemployment, school drop^ 
out, and delinquency; ^ 

\rrMr^^^7^ ^which the pi iposed progTam facilitates the 
implementation of the recommendations of the Advisory Com^ 
mittee as set forth pursuant to section 24T ; and 
v^^ll^ adverse impact that may result from the restriction of 
eligibility, bamd upon population, for cities with a population 
greater than forty tliousand, located within States wh^h have 
no city with a population over two hundred and flftv thousand. 
(ii) .NO city Fihonid be denied an application solelv on the basis of 
Its population, 

rfKNERAL FROVISTONS 

Withholding 

Sfir. 226, Whenever the Administrator, after giving reasonable 

I^^^r^ ^P^^iP^^ .-^^ ^^''^'''^ ^ recipient of fintncial assist^ 
ance under this title, finds— 

thot_ the program or activity for which such grant was 
made has been so changed that it no longer complies with the 
provisions of this title; or 

(2) that in the operation of the program or activity there is 
tailiire to comply siibstantially with any such provision | 
the Administrator shall initiate such prooeeding? as are appropriate, 
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Sm\ 227. (a) Fundt? paid pursuant to this title to any public or 
private agency^ oiganization, institution, or individual (whether di- 
rectly or through a State planning agency) nu\v bo used for— 

(1) |)Ianning. developing, or operating the program designed 
to carry out the purposes of this part; and 

( ii) not inon» than 50 per centuni of the cost of the construction 
<if innovative community-baged facilities for less than twenty 
persons whiclu in the juclgment of the Admin ist rat or, are neces- 
sary for carrying out the purposes of this part, 
(b) Kxcept as provided by subsection (aj, no funds paid to any 
public or private agency, inititutiou, or individual under this part 
(whether directly or through a Htate agency or local agency) may be 
nsed for conHtrnction. 

Secs (a) In accordance with criteria eatablished by the Admin- 
istrator, it is the policy of Congre^ tliat progi*ams funded under this 
title ?hall continue to receive financial assistance providing that the 
yearly evaluation of such programs is saitisfaotoiy. 

[(6) At the discretion of the Administrator, when there is no other 
way to fund an essential juvenile delinquency progrnin not funded 
by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, the State may 
utilize 25 per centum of the formula grunt funds available to it under 
this pait to me^t the non-Fedei*al matching share requirement for any 
other Federal juvenile delinquency program gi'antj 

[(c)] (h) Whenever the Administrator determines that it will con= 
tribute to tlie purpose of part A or part C he may require the re- 
cipient of any grant or contract to contribute money ^ facilities, or 
seiriceg* 

[(d)] (r) Paymente under this pai't, pursuant to a grant or con- 
tract, may be made (after neQemary adjuimentj in the case, of grants, 
on account of previously made overpaymsnts or undar^jaymenta) in 
advance or by way of reimbui'sements, in such installments and on such 
condition H as the AdministraA>or may determine, 

[(e)] (d) Except as provided in the second sentence of section 222 
(c), financial assistance extended under the provisions of this title 
shall be 100 per centum of the approved c^stg of any program or 
activity. 

[(f)] (^0 In the case of a grant under this part, to an Indian tribe 
or other aboriginal groups if tlie Administrator determines that the 
trtbe or group does not have sufficient funds available to meet the 
loc^al share of the cmt of any pmgram or project to be funded under 
the grant, the Administrator may inci/ease the Federal share of the 
c^t thereof to the extent he deems necessary. Wherft a State dc^ not 
have an adequate forum to enforce gmnt provisions imposing any 
liability on Indian tribes, the Administrator is authorized to waive 
State liability and may pursue such legal remedi^ as are neM^sary. 

[(^)] if) If Administrator deteimines^ on tJie basis of infor- 
mation available to him during any fiscal year, that a ^rtion of the 
funds granted t-o an applicant under subpart II of this part for that 
fiscal yeair will not be required by the applicant m will Mcome avail- 
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aUe by virtm of th« applicatiDii of the provisions of section [5091 
^^0 of the Omnibus OmiP Control and Safe Streete Act of 1968 
iiniendod, that i>oition shall be available for millocation in an eaui- 
taOl€ manner to maUs whiah have com^plied with the remiiremSnts 
rn Hertion 223(a) { IM) (A ) and sectlmi MS (a) (iJ) , under ^eation Sm 
[ fn in) [undpr sretion 224] of this title. 



I ONFIDKNTIALITV OP PROGRAM RECORDS 

Hfic. 229. Except authorized by law, pi^ograni records containing 
the uhMitity of mdividiial juveniles gathered for purposes pursuant to 
this title niay not Im disclosed except with the nongent of the service 
recipient or legally authorized representative, or as may be necessarv^ 
to perforin the functions required by this tide. Under no circumstances 
may project reports or findings available foi^ public dissemination 
contain the actual naineK of iudividual service recipients. 

pARf National Institutk for Juvexilk Justice and 

DELlXQtrEKCY PrEVKKTION 

Skc. (a) Thure in hereby established within the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and pelinquency Prevention Office a Nationnl Institute for Juve= 
nile Justice and Delintjuency Prevention. 

(b) The National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention shall be under the supervision and direction of the [Asso- 
ciate] Administrator, and shall be headed by a Deputy CAssooiat^] 
Administrator of tlie OfHce aj>pointed under section 201(f). 

fcj The activities of the National Institute for Juvenile Justice 
u aF^"-^"^"^-^^' Prevention shall be coordinated with the activities of 
the National Institute of [Law Enforcement and Criminal] Juatioe in 
accordance with the requirements of section 201 (b) . 

(d) It shall be the purp^ of the Institute to provide a coordinat- 
ing center for the collection, preparation, and dissemination of useful 
u n 'he treatment and control of juvenile offenders, and it 

shall also be the purpose of the Institute to provide training for rep^ 
resentativeB of Fedeiml, State, and local law enforcement officer, 
teachers, and other educational personnel juvenile welfare workers, 
juvenile judges and judicial personnel, probation personnel^ correc- 
tional personnel and other persons, including lay personnel, including 
persons associated with law-related education programs, youth work- 
ers, and representatives of private youth agencies and organizations, 
connected with the treatment and control of juvenile offenders, 

(s) In addition to the other powers, express and implied, the Insti- 
tute mav^ — ^ 

(1) request any Federal agency to supply such statistics, data, 
program reports, and other material as the tustitute deems neces- 
sary to caiTy out its functions; 

f2) arrange with and reimburse the heads of Federal agencies 
for the use of personnel or facilities or equipment of such agen- 
cie=s; 

(3) confer with and avail itself of the cooperation, services, 
records, and facilities of State* mnnicipal, or other public or 
private loeal agencies,^ 
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(4) make grants and enter into contracts with public or private 
agencies, organizations, or individuals, for the partial perform- 
ance of any functions of the Institute * 

(5) compensate consultants and membere of technical advisory 
councils who are not in the regular full-time employ of the United 
States, at a rate now or hereafter prescribed for 0^18 of the 
General Schedule by section bSm of title 5 of the United Stetoa 
Code and while away from honie, or regular place of business, 
they may be allowed tmvel expenies, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as aut homed by section 5708 £>f title 5; United 
States Code for pei-sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently ; and 

(6) assist, through trainingj the advi^ry groups established 
pursuant to section 223(a) (8) or comparable public or private 
citizen groups in nonpartici^ting States in the ac^mplishment 
of their objectives consistent with this, Act, 

(f) Any Federal agency which iweives a: request from As Institute 
under subsection (e)(1) may cooperate with Uie Institute and diaU, 
to the maximum extent practicable, consult with and furnish infor- 
mation and advice to the Institute* 

INTOEMATION FDNOTOIC 

Sec. 242. The National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention is authorized tc^ 

(1) serve as an information bank by collecting systematically 
and synthesizing the data and Imowledge obtained from studies 
and research by public and private agenoieSj institutions, or indi- 
viduals concerning all aspects of juvenile delinqueney, including 
the prevention and treatment of juvmile delinquency j 

(2) serve as a clearinghouse and inforaiation cmter for the 
preparation, publication, and dissmiination of all information 
re^rding juvenile delinquency, including State and local juvenile 
delinquency prevention and treatment prop'ams and plan^ avail- 
ability of resources, training and educational prc^mmSj statistics, 
and other pertinent data and information, 

HESEARCH, DEMONSTRAnON, AND EVALUATlOJr TOKOTONS 

Sec. 243. The National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention is authorised t^^ 

^ (1) conduct, encourage, and coordinate research and evalua- 
tion into any aspect of juvenile delinquency, particularly with 
regard to new pro-ams and methods which show promise of 
flaking a contribution toward the prev^tioii md tiwteirat of 
juvenile delinquency ; 

(2) encourage the development of demonstration projects in 
new, innovative techniques and methods to prevmt and treat 
juvenile delinquency ; 

(3) provide for the evaluation of all juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams assisted under this title in order to determine the results 
and the effectiveness of such programs ,* 
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(f provide for the evaluation of any other Federal, State, or 
local juvenile dehnquency propmm, upon the rMueat of the Asio^ 
mate Admmiitmtor i 

(5) prepare^ in ccwperation with educational inititutions, Fed- 
eral. State, and local agendee, and appropriate individuals and 
pnvate agenciei, such studieg as it consider to be necesiaw with 
respect to the prevention mi treatment of juvenile delinqumCT 
and related matters, including recommendations deiimed to pro^ 
mote effectave prevention and treatment, euch as a^e^ents re- 
gardmg the role of family violence, sesual abuse or exploitetion 

media polence in delinquency, the improper handling of 
youth placed m one State by another State, the possible ameliorate 
mg roles of recreation and the arte, and the extent to which youth 
m the juvenile ^etem are treated differently on the basis of s« and 
the runiflcationi of such practices ; 

(6) disseminate the results of such evaluations and research 
and demonstration activities particularly to persons activdy 
wortong m tte field of juvenile delinquency | and 

(T) disseminate pertinent data and studies (including a peri» 
odic jouraal) to individuals, agenciei, and organizations con^ 
^med with the prevention and treatment of juvenile delfaiquency. 



TRAINING FUITOTIONS 



Sm M^. The National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention is authorized to— 

(1) develop3 conduct^ and provide for training programs for 
the traiTiiM of professional, paraprofe^ional^ and volunteer per- 
soimel, ana other pe^ns who are or who are prepiuing to work 
with juveniles and juvenile offenders I 

(2) develop, conduct, and provide for seminar, workshop, and 
training programs in the latest proven effective techniques and 
methods of preventing and treating juvenile delinquency for law 
enforcement officers^ juvenile judges, and other court peMonnel, 
probation offlcere, correctional pe^onnelj and other Federal^ State, 
and local government peironnel who are enp,ged in work reladng 
to juvenile delinquency I ^ 

(8) devise and conduct a training program, in accordance witti 
the provisions of SMtions p49, §60, and aslj f^, f^^, SSO. of 
short-tenn instruction in the lastegt proven^effective methods of 
prevention, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency for 
correctional and law enforcement jjersonnel, teaehei^/ and other 
educational personnel^ juvenile welfare worker, juvenile judges 
aiid judicial pe^nnelj probation officei^^ and ottier persons (in- 
cludiM lay personnel, including pei^ons associated with law- 
related education pro^mss youth workers, and repwientatives 
of pnvate youth agencies and organizations) connected wifli the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency | and 

(4) develop teahnical training teams to aid in the development 
of trMnmg prog^s in the States and to assist State and local 
agenmes which work directly with juvmiles and juvenile oflendei^ 
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INSTITUTE ADVISORY COMMITTOE 

Sec, 245, The Advisory Committee shall advise, consult withj and 
make recommsndations to the [Asg^iateJ Adnnnistfator concerning 
the overall policy and operations of the Institute. 

ANKUAL REPORT 

SeCp 246. The Deputy [Associate] Administrator for the National 
Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention shall 
develop annually and subniit to the [AssociateT Administrator after 
the fii^t year the legialation is enacted, prior to September 30, a report 
on research, demonstration^ training, and evaluation programs funded 
under this title, including a review of the imults of such propams, a^ 
assesiment of the application of such results to esiiting and to new 
juvenile delinqiicncy programs, and detailed i^commendations for fu- 
ture research^ demonstration, training, and evaluation programs. The 
[Associate] Administrator shall include a summary of these results 
and I'ccommendations in his report to the President and Congress re- 
quired by section 204(b) (5). 

DEVELOPMEKT OF MTAKDAnDS FOR tTUVENILR JUSTK'E 

Sec, 247. (a) The National Institute for Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention, under the supervision of the Adviso^ Commit- 
tee^ shall review existing reports^ data, and standards, relating to the 
juvenile j ust ice system in the United States, 

(b) Jfot later than one year after the pa^ge of this s^tion, the 
Advisory Committee shall submit to the President and the^Congress a 
report which, based on recommended standards for the administration 
of juvenile justice at the Federal, State, and local level — 

(1) recommends Federal action^ including but not limited to 
, administrative and legislative action^ required to facilitate the 

adoption of these standards throughout the United States ; and 

(2) recommends State and locar action to facilitate the adop- 
tion of these .standards for juvenile justice at the State and local 
level, 

(c) Each department, agency, and instrumentality of the execu- 
tivp branch of the GovernmentV including independent agencies, is 
auinorized and directed to furnish to the Advisory Committee such 
Information as the Committee deems necessai^ to ca^^ out its func* 
tions under this section. 

(d) Following the submission of its report under subsection (b) 
the Advisory Committee shall direct its efforts toward refinement of 
the recommended standards and may assist State and local govern- 
ments and private agencies and organizations in the adoption of ap- 
propriate standards at State and local levels. The National Institute 
for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention is authorized to de- 
velop and support model State lei^slation consistent with the man- 
dates of this Act and the standards developed by Advisory Committee, 

\ _ 

ESTABLTSIIMENT OF TRAINING PHOOnAM 

Sec. 248. (a) The [Associate] Administrator shall eatablish within 
the Institute a training program desipied to train enroUees with i^- 
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spect to msthods and tachniques for the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. In carrying out this program the rAssociatel 
Administrator is authorized to make use of available State md local 
services, equipment^ peiionnel, facnities^ and the like. 

(b) Enrollees in the training program established under this eec- 
tion ghall hB drawn from correctional and law enforcement pemmnel 
teachep and other educational pei^onnel, juyenile welfare workers, 
jUTeniJe judges and judicial personnel, probation officers, mid otiier 
pe^ons (including lay personnel, including pei^ona associated with 
law^related education programs, youth woricera, and representotives 
of private youth agencies and organizations) .connected with the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

CURRICULt-M FOR TRA^NlNa PROGRAM 

Skc. 249. The [Associate] Administrator shall desipi and supervise 
a^currieuluni for the training program established by section 248 whidi 
shall utilize an interdiBciplinary approach with inspect to the preven- 
tion of ]i_iyenile delinquency, the treatment of juvenile delinquenti, 
fina the diversion of youths from the juvenile justice system Such 
curriculum shall be appropriate to the needs of the enrollees of the 
training program, 

KNROLLMEXT FOR TRAlNINn PROGRAM 

Sec% 250. (a) Any person seeking to enroll in the training pro-am 
ptablished under section 248 shall transmit an application to the 
rABSociate] Adniinistrator, in such form and aceordftng to such proce- 
durea as the TAssociateJ Administrator may prescribe. 

(b) The [Associate] Administrator shall make the final determina- 
tion with respect to the admittance of any pei^on to the training pro- 
gram. The [As^wiate] Administrator, in making such determination, 
shall seek to assure that persons admitted to the training program are 
broadly repi'esentrttive of the categories described in section 248(b) 

(c) While studying at the Institute and while traveling in connee^ 
tion With his study (including authorized field trips), each person 
enrolled in the Institute shall be allowed travel e^epenses and a per 
diem allo^^ance m the same manner as prescribed for pera)ns employed 
intermittently in the Government service under section BTOSrCb)! of 
title 5. United States Code. / j 

Part D— Administrativk Provisions 

8el% 26L (a) To carry out the purposes of this title there is 
authoripd to be appropriated [$150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
SBI^'O^WOO for ttie fiscal year endin/SeptembA 
laLA^^i and] $200,000,000 £for the fiscal year ending September SO, 
imihj for each of the flsaal years mding Septamher 30, 108U Sm- 
temher 30, im, SBptember 30, 1983, and Soptm^er 30, 1981 Funds 
appropriated for any fiscal year may remain avaJlaible for obligation 
until expOTded, - * 

(b) fn addition to the funds appropriated under section 261(a) 
of the Juvenile Jurtice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 19T4, ttie 
Admmirtration shall mwntain from the appropriation for the Law 
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Enforammt AssiiAaii^ Administration^ fie^l yeaivat least 19.15 
^mnt of tihe MbI appropriationa for the Adininiitration, for juve- 
mle deUnquen^ prpgnssm, 

APFUOAl^Urr OF OTOER ADlTOflgraATiVB raOVlSlONS 

ZBrnc. 262. The adminiitrative pmvisims of title I of the Omnibus 
Crane Control Md Safe Stre^ Act of 1968, designated as sections 
501, 504, 50T, 509, 610, 5n, 516, 518(c), 521, and 5^ (a J and (c) of iuch 
Act, are incorporated herein aa administmtive provisiDns applicable 
tothisAct,] 

S^a MB. (a) Tha odmimstmHvB provmons of sections W^ia). 

mia), m, 804, 80S, m, sor, sio, am, m, 814(a), 8js(a), sina). 

817 (h), 817(c), 818(a), 8i8(h), md 8l8(d\ of the Omnthw Orim$ 
Oantrol amd Safe StTeeta Act of 1968 are incprpcnf^aied in this Act 
as administrative proviiions applicable to this Act. BeferBnces in 
the cited sectiom autiwrimng octM^ hy the Dwmtm* of the Offlm of 
jysUm AsmtmM, Research and Stati&ticSj the Admifmtratm* of the 
Lmioi Enfm^ernent AsBiatance Admd^istraMon, ihe Direat&r of the Na- 
tional ImtiMe of Jmtice, and the .-. ^ ector of the Bureau of JusHce 
StaMaticB ^bo shall be construed as authmim^ ths Admirmirator of 
the Offlce of JuvemU Juattae and DeHnquenay Prevention to perforin 
the same action. 

(h) Ths Offlce of Justice Assistance, Resec^oh, and StatUtws shM 
direct^ provide staff support to, and coordmate the mMvUies of, the 
O0ce of JuvenUe Justice and Delinquency Prevmtwn in the same 
manner as it is authorimd to prmMe staffs mpport ai^^ tM 
activities of the Law EnforceimTd Assistance A^mnUtraHon, Na- 
tion^d Institute of Justice, and Bureau of Jmtice StatMcs pursuant 
to section 801(b) of the Ommhw OHme Vontrol and Safe Streeta Act 
of 1968. 

EFFErrrvE cr«\OTE 

Sec* 263. (a) Except as provided by Bubsections (b) and (c), 
the foregoing provisions of thiB Act shall take effect on the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(b) Section 264(b) (5) and a04(b) (6) diall become eflectiTO at the 
cloie of the thirty-flist day of the twelfth calendar month of 1974, Sec- 
tion 264(1) diall become effective at the close of the thirtieth day of the 
eleventh calendar month of 19T6. _ 

(c) Except as otherwiie provided by the Juvenile Justice ^nend- 
menta of 1977, the amendments made by the Juvenile Justice Amend- 
mentaof 1977 shall take effect on October 1,1977. . 

TITLE TTI-^tTN A WA Y YOITf H " 

SHORT 

Sic. 801. ThiB title may lie cited as the **Bunaway and Homeless 

YouttlAct^^ 

nNDiHas 

Sec. 802. The Congress hereby finds that— ^ 
(1) the number of iuveniles who leave and remain away from 
home without parental permission hm increased to alarming pro^ 
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portion, oreatmg a substtetial law enforcement problem for th© 
oommunities inundated, and ii^ificMitly endan^ring the young 
people who are without Teeources wd live on ^e stre^j 

iPX the «act nature of tiie probl^ is not weU defined beosuge 
nahonal itatistic^ on the si^ said proMe of the runaway youth 
populaMon are aot tobulated i 

(8) mmj such young people, because of their ^ and situs- 
tion, are ur^ntiy in need of t«naporory Aelt^r and ^unseliM 
iervieeii ^: / - 

the Droblem of locating^ detaming^ and retummg runaway 
oMldrro should not be the responsibility of already overburdened 
poU^ departaaents and juvenile justio© authorities | mi 

W^^ yi^^ oi the interstate nature of the problMMj it Is tiie re- 
sponsibmy of ttie Federal GovOTMaent to develop accurate re- 
porting of the problem nationally tod to develop to effective 
^item of temporary qare outoide the law «if orcemmt structure. 



Sic. 808. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (herein- 
after _re_ferred to as the "Secreta^^*) niay prescribe mudk rules as he 
^^ders necessa^ or appropriate to cariy out the purpoi^ of this 

pAwr A— Grants Pr^ham 

mWOBm OF GRANT ^oaH^M 

Sec* ail. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make grants and to pro- 
vide technical a^irtance and short-temi training to States^ localities 
tod nonprofit private agencies and coordinated networks of such agen- 
^ "^"V^lf*?' the provisions of thk part. Grants under this 

part shall be mad© eqmtably among States based upon ihBir re- 
Hmahm popuMiom of yo^h under J8 ymrs of for the purpose of 
d|velopmg local facilitiea to deal primarily with the immediate needs 
of runaway youth or otherwise homeless youth, an^ tha^ fcmMUa, in 
a mtoner whi<m is outside the law mforcemmt itructma wid i^uvenUe 
luitica system. The size of such grant shall be determined by the num= 
ber of su^ youth in the community and the existing availability of 
services, amnts cUso may ie nmde for ths provmon of a ncUtmat 
mmmuntcaitons ^simn for the purpose of assisting runaway and 
homers ypidh tn eommmiacMng with thmr fmnWrn md wUh smmoa 
providers. Among applicants priority shall be given to private ormni- 
^sations or institutions which have had past experience in dealino^ with 
such youth* ' ?5 

(S) I'tt SSc^fSiS^ if auth^^d io proM^ 
fnmaway aentm's whdph are demloping^ in moperatum wMloadl fmB- 
nm amrt mia som^ service affemy personnel^ model ^ffrmm ^ 
signed to provide msistancB to fmenms who hme repeatedly left and 
mnwmed away from their homm m^ from am famUtiea in which thev 
nmebempu^edasiheresidtofanaijti^ 

(a) The Searetam is mthonmed to provide on^the^^oh trmnmg to 
local r^^ay md homeless youth center persofml and mdidimO^ 
nstworks of loccd law enforaenwnt^ socml service^ and welfare mrsM^ 
ml tommtmah personnel in recognining and providing for learmng 
msnhUd and other handicapped juvenilis. 
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Smo, 312. (ft) To be elimble for aaiiitajioe under this part^ an appli- 
cant ihall propose to estAlish, strengthen, or fund an eziiting or pro- 
posed runaway ^ous^ center, a lo^lly controlled facili^ provioiM 
tempotB^ry ehelter^ and counieling service to juveniles who have len 
home without peraiiision of their parents or guardiana or to oth^ 

(b) In order to qualify for assiitance under this part| an applioant 
shall submit a plw to the Secretary mating tiie loHowing require- 
mwts and InGluaing the following information. Saoh ^oui^ a^ter — 

(1) sh^l be focated in an area which is d^onstrably fi^uented 
1^ or eaaily reachable by runaway youtii | 

(fij shall have a mazimum capaci^ of no more thaji twenty 
^iloren^ with a ratio of staff to ohilaren of sufficient portion to 
assure adequate su^i^ision and treatment | 

(8) BhaM develop adequate plMs for contacting the child's 
parents or relatives (if sueh action is r^iuired by Stete law) and 
a^urinff the safe return of the child a^ording to tlie tost interests 
of the ^ildj for contacting local govemmmt officials pursumt to 
informal amngements established with such officials by the run- 
away ^ou^] cei^er^ and for providing for oUier appropriate 
alternative living anvngemente I 

(4) shall devfiop an adequate plan for a^uring proper rela- 
tions with law eniorcement jperionnel, samci servtce perionnel^ 
and wBlfare perBonfml^ and the return of runaway youths from 
correctional institutions! 

(5) shall develop an adequate plan for aftercare counseling 
involving runaway youth and their parents within the State m 
which the runaway [hoi^J mrUer is located and for assuring^ as 
possible^ that aftercare service will be provided to those chiloren 
who are returned beyond the State in wnich the runaway piouiej 
m7\$er is located i 

(6) shall keep adequate itatistical records profiling the children 
and parents which it serves, except ^at records maintained on 
individiial runaway vouths shall not be diicloaed without the coti- 
sent of tiie individual youth and parent or legal guardian to any^ 
on© other than another agency oompilin^ statistical records or a 
government aj^ncy involved in the disposition of criminal chaises 
against an individual runaway youth, and reporte or other docu- 
ments based cm mich statiitical records sh^l not disclose the 
identity of individual runn wav youths i 

(7) shall^ submit wnual reports to the Secretary detailing how 
the^oussl ^^n^€r b©en able to meet the rmIs of its plans and 
reporting the ^atistical suiimiariM requir^ ^ paragraph (6) ; 

(8) shall demonstrate its ability to operate under accounting 
procedures and fiscal control devices as requir^ by tte S^reta^ = 

(9) shall submit a budget estimate with respect to the plan 
submitted by such [hou^l center under this subsection | and 

(10) Aail supply such otiier information as the Sicretory 
reasonably deems necessa^^ 
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Sec- 318. Aji applic^ion by a State, lo^itjj or nonproflt private 
agency for a ^ant under tikiB part may be appKived by the Seore= 
tsry only if it is coniiitont with the appUoable provisions of this 

Eart and meets the requirementa iet forth m section Bli. jpriority ^aU 
B pvm to^ants smaller than plOOjOOOl $160,000. In considering 
gTMt applications under this part, priority shall be riTOn to rany 
applicant whose program budg^ is smaller than |150,O0OJ or^©^^ 
t%mM whwh have a dmwmtrated emp^HBrwB in tJm provision of service 
to Twmway and homeUss youth andthsir families. 

GRANTS TO FBlVAra AOlKGISS, STAmNO 

Sec. 314, Nortiing in this part shaJl l» conitrued to dmy «ante to 
nonprofit pnvate a^ncies which are fully cdnii^lled by private boards 
or persons but which in other r^pecte meet the r^mremmts of this 
part and agree to be le^Uy r^ponsible for the oMmtion of the 
runaway house, Nothing in fliis part shall ^ve the F&eral Govern- 
ment con^l over the staffing and personnel decisions of facilities 
receiving Federal funds. 



S15. The Secretary shall annually report to the Oonmss on the 
rtatus ajid accompljshmehte of the^ ra^^^ a^^rs which 

are fund^ under this part, with particul^^ 

you^* ^ffectiTMiess in aUeviating the problems of runaway 

(2) their abUi^ to reimite children with their ftunilies and to 
OTCoumge^he reiolution of intraf amiy proWems thtough^cbunseU 
ing ana otiner services I : " : 

^) tteir cflfe^iveness in strengthmirig family i*elationshin^ 
Z*v!S"^^^ contlitims tor childmi i arid 

coiiS of wt^^**^^"^ helping youth decide upon a future 

AffSL^M^**® F^eral, ihart to the acwulsitioii wd renovaticm 

any flscal year shall b« 00 pw centum. The hon-Federefaare 

m emh or in kind,_fMrly eyduated by Ae Secretary, mcludrng pftiit. 

equipment^ or MrTieea f 

_fb) Payments iind|r %ia section may be made inltkibnm^, in 
nflvanc^^Jor brway pf jTOrabursem 

nwoiinf of ov-erpayments or underpayments. ■ rJ"^"*™" ®" 

Paw B— RicoRDS 

mcoBDS ■ . ■ 1 

™?'i'"**%:-^^?r^' rantaininp the identity of individuftl youths pur- 
* mis Art may under no oircumstancaB % diecloied or trans- 
rerTBd to any uidmdual or to any public or pri'mte agin^ 
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mOMQAmZATlQiK 

Sm 331, (a) After April 30^ 1978j the Presideiit may submit to th© 
Congre^ a reorji^izatiDn plan whioh^ subject to the pFOTisions of sub^ 
section (b) of this ieotion^ eball taJke effect^ If such reor^iiiation plan 
is not diBapproved by a resolution of either House of meConyreiij in 
acx^rdance witii tiiB provisions of ^ and ^e proGsdurei estobliihed by 
chapter 9 of title 5, United States Ood^^ except to the extant provided 
in mis part. 

(b) A reorganisation plan submitted in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sub^tion (a) shall provide— 

(1) for the estohli^ment of an Offl^ of Youth Asristant^ 
which shrfl be the principal a^uCT for purposes of cmnying out 
this title and whicfc ihall be eitablished— 

(A) within the Office of Juvenile Ju^ice and Delinquency 
Prevention in the Departeient of Justice i or 

(B) Wthin the ACTION Agency I 

(2) that ttie transfer authorlied by paragraph (1) ^all be 
effective 30 days after the last date on which such transfer could 
be disapproved under chapter 0 of title 5, United States Code | 

(8)^ mat property, wcordi, and unexpended balances of appro- 
priaticms^ ^locationsj and other funds wnployed, used, hdd, 
available^ or to be made available in connection with the functions 
of the OlBce of Youth Development within the Department of 
He^iQi, Education^ and Welfare in the operation of functions 
puii^ant to this title, shall transf«rred to the Office of Youth 
Asditance mthin the Office of JuvenUe Justice and Delinquency 
F^eventlon or within fte ACTION Agency, as the case may be^ 
and ttiat ^ grants* applications for^ahte, cqntzscts, an^^ 
agreement awarded or entered into by the Office of Youth I)evd- 
opment ih^ continue in effect until modified^ superseded, or 
revoked; 

(4) mat dl official actions taken by the Secreta^ of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, his designee, or any other peimn under 
ttie authori^ of this title which are in force on the effective date 
of such plan, and for which there is continuing authority under 
the pro^fiions of tUs title, shaU ccmtihue in fuU for^ and effect 
mktU modified, .supsiifeded, or revoked by tiife A^ociate Admmis- 
trator for tiie Offl^ of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion or by the .Director of the ACTION Agen^, m the c^ise may 

be, as appropriate f and _ _^ _ 

™ (5) wat wSfeKmces to t^^ Development within 

the Department of Heidth, Education, and Welfare in any statute^ 
reor^nization plan. Executive orA&r^ regulatirai, or otiier official 
document or propeedmg shall, on and after such date, be deemed 
to refer io the Oltoe of Youth A^stance within the Office of 
JuvenUe Justice and DdmquMcy Prevention or within the AC- 
TION Agency, m the case may m, as appropriate. 

Past D — ^A^raowzATioK OF A*MO^jaATioHS 
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September 80, 1977, the sum of $10,- 
OW,000, imd tor each of the fiscal years ending September 80 iWfi 




xm^m6Un¥thi.^^ ^ ^^J"*MF^^ actiTities funded 
iaffsSet/i^Sflti^SS^ ^"^^ C"'"^ Control and 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 



The goal of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, 
has bean^ among other purposes^ to encourage participating states and 
the juvisnile justiee system within those states to remove itatua and 
nonoflendecB from secure detention and correctional faeilities. We 
share this important raal^ but do not believe the mandate 'shduld be 
so inlBe^ible as to preSude the courte from making rational disposi- 
tions. The current Act requires states who wish to continue to partici- 
pate in JJDP programs to remove all status and nonoffenders from 
secure detention and correctional facilities within Ave years after the 
acceptance of their initial state plan. This mandate excessively limits 
the courts' ability to respond to status offenders who chronically and 
habitually refuse to accept voluntary treatment recommended by tiie 
court. 

During Full Committee consideration, a provision of the bill was 
removed which provides juvenile courts with the flexibility needed to 
respond to the problems of juveniles %vho chronically refuse voluntaiT 
treatment. This provision^ which the Subcommittee had adopted, 
amended section 223(a) (12) (A) to enable juvenile courts to place 
status and nonoffenders in secure detention and correctional facilities 
only if they were found "in violation of a valid court order," 

We believe the amendment prudently deals with the real world 
problem of chronic and habitual status offenders. The experience of 
any juvenile court will show that chronic or habitual status offenders 
regularly come before these courts and are regularly released to repeat 
the very same offense; and the current provision of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice Amendments leaw juvenile justices with virtually no option to 
prevent this situation. The current Act implies that juveniles who are 
status offenders by definition are better able to make decisions regard- 
ing their own best interest than the couit. We believe it is dangerous 
and poor policy to remove such juveniles from the authority of the 
juvenile court not only because it results in less effective treatmsrit for 
sucl^ youth but allows such youth to continually flout the legal system. 
As Judge John B, Milligan of Ohio queried of the Human Besourci^ 
Subcommittee with respect to this absurfity ; 

"Does Congr^ intend that every child have the ultimate right, at 
any age? to decide for himself whether he will (1) continue to run 
away from home; (2) go to school | (3) consume alcohol = or (4) vio- 
late le^timate court orders f" 

The irony is that in order to restrain chronic status offender, proae- 
cutors have begun to push for more serious charges in order tolsring 
the juveniles wfthm fte courts authority. 

The Subcommittee on Humwi Eeaources agreed with Judge IMHUi- 
gan that the court needed discretion to deal with chronic status offmd- 
ere and adopted this amendment which allows the court such discretion 
oi^y if such youth violate a valid court order. 

We believe the provision contoins numerous safeguards i 

(1) In order to be in violation of a valid court order^ a juvraile 
must flret have been brought into court and ^ made subject to a 
court order. Thus, no &«t time status oflendera could bs incar- 
cerated under the provision. The juvenile in question would have 
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i*eceived adequate and fair warning of the coniequencai of viola^ 
tion of the order at the time it was issued^ 

(2) The use of "valid'' pennite die incarearation of juv(milei 
only if they have received thwr full due proce^ rights, Thes© 
rights have been specifi^Uy numerated by the Supreme Court 
in in r€ Oault as follows* 

(i) the right to have tiie diargis a^inst the Juvenile 
in writings severed upon him a reasonable time before the 
hearing I 

(ii^ the right to a hearing tefoi^ a court | 

(iii) the nght to an expiration of ^e nature and con- 
sequences of Uie proceedings; 

(iv) the ri^ht to le^l eoun^l^ and the right to have sudi 
coun^l appomted by tiie court if indigent; 

(v^ the right to confront witnessei; 
fvi) the nght to present witn^^j 

(vii) tte right to have a transcript or record of ttie pro- 
ceeding; and 

(viii) tiie right of appeal to an appropriate court, 

(3) ITie pui^ose of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act is to discoura^ the placemmt of juvenilei in secure 
facilities unless there is no rational altemative to incarceratioii» 
We believe the intent of the Act is to provid© sufflci^t resource 
and incentives to insure that ratimal alternatives are available 

^ and ^at there would be few if any inetances where juvwile status 
oilendei^ or nonoffenders would be incarcemted 
But fi^m the start the amendmmt haa been misrepresented. ^Itte 
Office otf Juvenile Justice and Ddinquenoy Prevention; for eiamplei 
described the effect of this amradment as negating^- six yeai^ of prog- 
re^ in a^uring that status offenders and nohoffmders not treated 
like criminal offrndere^by the justice systraa*^' Othtrs have gone so 
V far as to inf that thii provision would result in diotatorial judges 
, throwing young p^ple into prison cells for no just causes 

Apparently opponmta of the aJnendment do not^Ueye tiiat tiiere 
are juvenUes who habitually i^ore or refuse to a4cept voIi^ treat- 
ment recommended by tiie courtei do they beUave that judges have 
^ : tile capabUi^ to ma^e wdl^ tiio^iiUuLd^imcm r^ 

: ing sudi youth. would raAhOT leOTe tibe court to 
^> di®l -Tdth; chi^ ii^OTt^iaai/^r^id© thffln\wi^ 

vYdiscrefiim in certain ca . ^j-.^M':r- ^ ..^ . 

We disagree. This proirtslon r^pmds ftirly to the probl^ of in- 
corrigible juveniles remaining beyond &e autiiOTi^ of i^e judidal 
System imtil they commit a mbre serious ofc 
oDitacle to approp of such juyenilM. We'bMieve 

this amendment muit r^ffered on the House Floored ai^p^d^i 
the Juvenile Justin and Ddinqumcy Prevantion ii to truly caf^ 
out its mandate. ; i 

J. M« Arat^oos, 
TomG^mak, 

■ ■ . ^ , . ^T^m^^M^Bm, y ' ' , 

. SOqJon BtosoK. 
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IirorVTDUAL MINOEITY VIEWS BY HON, KEN KBAMEE 



During Full Oommittee consideration of the Juvenile Juitiee md 
Delinquency Prevention Act I offered a ieriei of amendments to the 
youtti advocacy initiatives iection of the bill which would have pro- 
hibited the direct or indirect use of federal funds to lobby Conmsej 
State or local le^slative bodies, repUatory agenciei, or to subiidize 
court suits on behalf of youth, 

Iliese amendments were offered in the belief that it is improper 
to use federal funds to subadi^ communication deagned to bnng 
about syatem chan^ advocated by some groups with tax funds coC 
lected from all our citizens* 

I believe we must question whether or not we will continue to allow 
federal funds to be used in this manner to support one group^s posi- 
tion over and above that of another^ especiafly where the group -a 
objective using these federal dollars is to bring about le^datwr© 
chan^ so that the philoaophv of a few can be used as a tool of sboial 
change to disrupt the establi^ed laws and social justice systems ^tob- 
lishea by ttie majority* ^^^^^ / 

I do not bdieve this was tte will, or Tdih of ttie 96th Congress when 
it enacted the youth advocacy programs. Yets inaction on flie parfc of ^ 
the 96^ Congress may well lead to such a result if H,B. sfW: is not / 
amended to prohibit tiie use of youtii advocacy mant funds 
lobbjong^ , 

31ie 9dth Congress authorized youth advocacy InitiaMves as ^^proj- 
ects designed to develop and implement progrmms stressii^ advocacy 
aeWtdtieralnied at impro^ng seri^ces for and prolecting^t^^^ 
youth impacted by the juvenile justice system ^' Yet^ the $12.1 million - 
m youtt advocacy grant dbllaiB the Cfflce of Juvenile Juitice ig pres- ; 
ently in the process of awarding to 20 out of IM hopeful youffiiwi- 
; wcacy .^iplictots iHU be to gwm&ei>w^; fia^ v 
the youtt advocacy guiddmes promi^ agency. On pami, • r^j; 

ttiesa 1979 Gotobe^ ^Guidelines vsiyr gi^ 

be *^^0iflc ^stem ^forms at tiie gtate anf localvlevds jeadiigfto a^^^ 
greater availabil% Md'fetter quality of servideri to youtKby^uvtoiB 

r 3«^WSe, education and sod 
; page two irf the^idelinei tt^^ of these ^ 

progwm ol^ectlvis sh be the ^^statuteSj regulaMons, policies and ^ 
pracrtid^ of Oie ^rtem, educatito ^stemi and social 

semoe ^stem, wnich are insensitive or detrimental to^tieineeds^d -^ 
best toteresta of youtt.'^ r , : : ■ / 

As tl^e ^fce pf Ju^nile Justice is acc^ting national as well as ! 
state and local ^ant ataplicati^ one can mly oohcluder^at if n^ 
tional ^ants are awaraedj they must meet these ^di^me criteria ' 
of ^stem i^fonn* TO ; 
tion ih tiie guidelines w refers to national youffi advoiacy^ U^ 3 

^ a section entittid "Bwht Bxamples of Youth Adv6ca^*^V^e na- S 
tional ybuA adycKsacy section states^ in pertmrnt parti/; , 
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'National groups engage in educational effoits diluted at ths for- 
mation of federal^ legislative and adminintrntive policy and programs. 
They share their views with indi\ddual members of Congress and 
their staff laenibers, Oongi^ional Committeei, and Executive Branch 
omcials and staff menibera. To build grass roota support, thsy com- 
^municata t^eir views to their constituencies through newsletteK, pub- 
iie^tions, conferences and the mass media* 

'^tmt of thene groups are concerned with refonn of the systems that 
serve young people : education, juvenile justice, employment Mid wel- 
fare, health aind shelter. Their i^search publications document the 
inadequacies of these systems pi^sently and point to options and alter- 
natives for iinprovement. Their hope is that the general public, Iwis- 
latoi-g, and adniinistrators will be influenced to call for fundamental 
cha^e m youth serving systems," (October 19?9 Youth Advocacv 
Ginaelmes at page 14^16 ) 

Since 18 ILS.U. Sec. 1913 prohibits the use of fedemlly appropri^ 
ated funds to lobby Con^rre^, one can only wonder how compliance 
with this statute can be met where national youth advocacy grantees 
are concerned. As the stated targets of youth advocacy graffits are the 
^statutes, regulations, policies and praotices of the juvenile justice 
Hysteni, educational system, and tile social service system," if the ob- 
jectives of national youth advocacy grants are to bring about system 
change at the national level of govemmeait, then clearly the objectives 
of such grants conflict with a federally prohibited activity. 
in?o u^^i ^' f^l^^wl to lobby is prohibited by 18 U.S.C. Sec 

1913 whether direct, or indirect, whether a pemonal service, advertise- 
nient, telegimm, telephone, letter, printed or written matter, or any 
other device inteaided or desired to influence in any manner a Mem- 
ber of Congress. Moreover, this statute has been interpreted to pro- 
hibit the use of federal funds by an agency which funds a grant or 
contract when the grantee or contractee uses the funds for propa- 
ganda or lobbying activities that imply government sponsorship or 
tmclomment. In tTiese cases the agency has an affimative responsi» 
bility to prevent the use of such funds in this manner in the future, 
(bee letter opinion of the Comptroller G^ieml of the U.S. B^1289S9, 
July 12, 1976.) 

Since it is clear from 18 U.S.Q Sec. 1918 that youth advocacy 
ginmti^es may not lobby CongiSBs^ gi^ant lunds, tiien the 

question becomes whether or not the use of youth advocacy grant 
funds to lobby state legislatures or local le^slative bodies or regula* 
tory agencies is appropriate. They, unlike Cosigi-e^s, are not protected 
- T t"^!-^^ ^^^^^^^ '^^om the use of federal funds in Mb manner, 

1 l>elievc^thn answer is clear. Since State and local elected officiaJs 
operate under the same pressures as Members of Congress, they should 
not \m any more subject to the influence of fedeml fuiids being used to 
bring about change thi^ugh confrontation politics than Membere of 
Congress. 

We should not allow tas dollars to be used to lobby for change at 
the aj^ local levels of govemment. Such policy has b^ deter- 
mined by state and local elated officials who reflect the wills of their 
constitiumcies. Using federal dollara as a tool of chan^ in this 
manner is uging it as a tool a^inst the taxpayers who contributed 
those dollars. If refonn of the juvenile Jurtice system comes, it should 
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ifvolve m a rault of the ebb and tug of day to day buBiness witliin 
our legislatures. Youth advocacy progranii should educate, ajid in- 
fomi, and sugg^t, nothing mure 'Tneref ore, as a matter of policy^ the 
prohibitions of 18 t uS.C. Sec. 1013 prohibiting the use of federal 
funds to lobby Congrea^ should apply to State and local legislative 
bodies, and regiUatory ageiicie^ m welL The rationale which precludeR - 
the use of funds to lobby Congre^ should apply with equp.f forc&4fc 
these bodies. 

Finally, the focus of youth advocacy programs should be on the 
improvement of services. Eadical system change brought about in the 
courts through the ubc of federal tax dollars ciin be just lus dainagin^ 
as the u^ of such funds for lobbying. If litigation is required, then 
the proper proponent of this litigation is tiie Depai'tmBnt of Justice, 
not nongovemnnental grantee vigil ant^*s. This is an improper use of 
foderal grant dollars, rind should W sppcifipally disallowod in tlii* 
.statute. 

o 
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